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The  Progress  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  the  Sentiments,  Manners, 
Numbers,  and  Condition,  of  the  prinUtioe  Christians 

A  CANDID  but  rational  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  establish-  xbpotium  of 
ment  of  Christianity  may  be  considered  as  a  very  essential  part**"*"**^ 
of  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire.    While  that  great  body  , 
was  invaded  by  open  violence^  or  undermined  by  slow  decay^  a 
pure  and  humble  religion  yentlv  ^«^«'Tliy''***^  I'tH^into  the  min^R  j 
of  men^  gew  up  m  silence  and  obscurity^  derived  new  vigour  j  ^ 
from  opposition,  and  finally  erected  the  triumphant  banner  of  I 
the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  CapitoL    Nor  was  the  influence  of  > 
Christianity  coniined  to  the  period  or  to  the  limits  of  the  " 
Roman  empire.    After  a  revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
centuries,  that  religion  is  still  professed  by  the  nations  of 
Europe,  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human  kind  in  arts 
and  learning  as  well  as  in  arms.    By  the  industry  and  zeal  of 
the  Europeans  it  has  been  widely  diffused  to  the  most  distant 
shores  of  Asia  and  Afinca ;  and  by  the  means  of  their  colonies 
has  been  firmly  established  from  Canada  to  Chili,  in  a  world 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

But  this  inquiry,  however  useful  or  entertaining,  is  attended  iu  moMM 
with  two  peculiar  difficulties.  The  scanty  and  suspicious  , 
materials  of  ecclesiastical  history  seldom  enable  us  to  dispel  the  > 
dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  first  age  of  the  church.  The  J 
great  law  of  impartiality  too  often  obliges  us  to  reveal  thef  j 
imperfections  of  the  uninspired  teachers  and  believers  of  the  i 
gospel ;  and,  to  a  careless  observer,  their  faults  may  seem  to  j 
cast  a  shade  on  the  &ith  which  they  professed.  But  the  p  > 
scandal  of  the  pious  Christian,  and  the  fallacious  triumph  of  y 
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the  Infidel,  should  cease  as  soon  as  they  recollect  not  only  by 
whom,  but  likewise  lo  whom,  the  Divine  Revelation  was  given. 
The  theologian  may  indulge  the  pleasing  task  of  describing 
Religion  as  she  descended  from  Heaven,  arrayed  in  her  native 
purity.  A  more  inelancholy  duty  is  imposed  on  the  historian. 
He  must  discover  tKe  inevitable  mixture  of  error  and  corruption  , 
which  she  contracted  in  a  long  residence  upon  earth,  among 
a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of  beings.  \ 
nnmmmt// Our  curiosity  is  naturally  prompted  to  inquire  by  what  means 

SttfiZ&me  --        --  -  - 


chffiSS8y^he  Christian  &ith  obtained  so  remarkable  a  victory  over  the 
established  religions  of  the  earth.  To  this  inquiiy,  an  obvious 
but  satis&ctoiy  answer  may  be  returned ;  that^it  was  owing  to 
the  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine  itself^  and  to  the  ruling 
providence  of  its  great  Author.  But,  as  truth  and  reason 
seldom  find  so  &vourable  a  reception  in  the  world,  and  as  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  frequently  condescends  to  use  the  passions 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  general  circumstances  of  mankind^ 
as  instruments  to  execute  its  purpose ;  we  may  still  be  permitted, 
though  with  becoming  submission,  to  ask  not  indeed  what  were 
the  first,  but  what  were  the  secondary  causes  of  the  rapid 
ffrow{n  of  the  Christian  churchy  TE  will,  perhaps,  appear 
mat  it  was  most  effigjctually  &voured  and  assisted  by  the  five 
following  causes :/L  The  inflexible,  and,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression^  tlie  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Christians,  derived,  it  is 
true,  from  the  Jewish  religion,  but  purified  frx>m  the  narrow 
and  unsocial  spirit  which,  instead  of  inviting,  had  deterred 
the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Moses.  II.  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every  additional  circum- 
stance which  could  give  weight  and  eflScacy  to  that  important 
truth.  III.  The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive 
church.  IV.  The  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Christians. 
V.  The  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  republic,  which 
gradually  formed  an  inde^^dent  and  increasing  state  in  the 
heart  of  ^eRoman  empir^j' 
THE  FxuT  ~  1.  W€~Bave  already  described  the  religious  harmony  of  the 
jnJir***ncient  world,  and  the  &cility  with  which  the  most  different 
and  even  hostile  nations  embraced,  or  at  least  respected,  each 
other's  superstitions.  A  single  people  refused  to  join  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  mankind.  The  Jews,  who,  under  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies,  had  languished  for  many 
ages  the  most  despised  portion  of  their  slaves,^  emerged  fix>m 

F^liDum  Assyrios  penes,  Medosque,  et  Persas  Oriens  fuit.  despectissixna  pars 
aervientium.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  8.   Herodotus,  who  visited  Asia  whiut  it  ob^ed  the 
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obscurity  under  the  snceessors  of  Alexander;  and,  as  they 
multiplied  to  a  surprisiDg  degree  in  the  East,  and  afterwards 
in  the  West,  they  soon  excited  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of 
other  nations.'  The  sullen  obstinacy  with  which  they  main- 
tained their  peculiar  rites  and  unsocial  manners  seemed  to 
mark  them  out  a  distinct  species  of  men,  who  boldly  professed, 
or  who  faintly  disguised,  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  rest  of 
human  kind.^  Neither  the  violence  of  Antiochus,  nor  the  arts 
of  Herod,  nor  the  example  of  the  circumjacent  nations,  could 
ever  persuade  the  Jews  to  associate  with  the  institutions  of 
Moses  the  elegant  mythology  of  the  Greeks.*  According  to 
the  maxims  of  universal  toleration,  the  Romans  protected  a 
superstition  which  they  despised^  The  polite  Augustus  con- 
descended to  give  orders  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered  for 
Iiis  prosperity  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  ^  while  the  meanest 
of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  who  should  have  paid  the  same 
homage  to,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  would  nave  been  an 
object  of  abhorrence  to  himself  and  to  his  brethren.  But  the 
moderation  of  the  conquerors  was  insufficient  to  appease  the 
jealous  prejudices  of  their  subjects,  who  were  alarmed  and 
scandalized  at  the  ensigns  of  paganism,  which  necessarily 
introdnced  themselves  into  a  Roman  province.^  The  mad 
attempt  of  Caligula  to  place  his  own  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  defeated  by  the  unanimous  resolution  of  a  people 

last  of  those  empires,  slightly  mentions  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  who,  according 
to  their  own  confession,  had  received  from  Egypt  the  rite  of  circamcision.  See  L 
iL  c.  104. 

'DiodorasSiculus,  1.  x1.  [3 1^^.].  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xxxvii.  p.  121  [c.  17].  Tacit. 
Hist.  V.  1—9.   Justin,  xxxvl.  2,  3. 

sTradidit  arcano  (^uaecunque  voluraine  Moses. 
Non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti, 
Qoaesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos.    [Juvenal,  xiv.  102.] 
The  letter  of  this  law  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  volume  of  Moses.   But  the 
wise,  the  humane  Maimonides  openly  teaches  that,  if  an  idolater  fall  into  the 
water,  a  Jew  ought  not  to  save  him  from  instant  death.   See  Basnage,  Histoire 
des  Juifs,  1.  vl  c.  38. 

<  A  Jewish  sect,  which  indulged  themselves  in  a  sort  of  occasional  conformity, 
derived  from  Herod,  bnr  whose  example  and  authority  they  had  been  seduced,  the 
name  of  Herodians.  But  their  numbers  were  so  inconsiderable,  and  their  duration 
so  short,  that  Josephos  has  not  thought  them  worthy  of  his  notice.  See  Prideaux's 
Connection,  vol.  il  p.  285. 

*  Cicero  pro  Flaoco,  c.  28. 

*Philo  de  Legatione.  Augustus  left  a  foundation  for  a  perpetual  sacrifice. 
Yet  he  approved  of  the  n^lect  which  his  grandson  Caius  expressed  towards  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  See  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  93,  and  Casaubon*s  notes  on  that 
passage. 

7  See,  in  particular,  Joseph.  Antiquttat.  xvii.  6  [§  2],  xviil  3,  and  de  Bel.  Judaic. 
L  33  [5  2  sgq.],  and  ii.  9  [§  2,  3].    Edit.  Havercamp. 
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who  dreaded  death  much  less  than  such  an  idolatrous  pro&na- 
tion.^  Their  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses  was  equal  to 
,  their  detestation  of  foreign  religi<ms.  The  current  of  zeal  and 
,  devotion,  as  it  was  contracted  into  a  narrow  channel,  ran  with 
the  strength,  and  sometimes  with  the  fury,  of  a  torrent. 
gMgy  This  inflexible  perseverance,  which  appeared  so  odious,  or  so 
ridiculous,  to  the  ancient  world,  assumes  a  more  awful  character, 
since  Providence  has  deigned  to  reveal  to  us  the  mysterious 
history  of  the  chosen  people.  But  the  devout,  and  even  scrupu- 
louSy  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  religion,  so  conspicuous  among 
the  Jews  who  lived  under  the  second  temple,  becomes  still 
more  surprising,  if  it  is  compared  with  the  stubborn  incredulity 
of  their  fore&thers.  When  the  law  was  given  in  thunder  firom 
Mount  Sinai ;  when  the  tides  of  the  ocean  and  the  course  of 
the  planets  were  suspended  for  the  convenience  of  the  Israelites; 
and  when  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  were  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  their  piety  or  disobedience ;  they  per- 
petually relapsed  into  rebellion  against  the  visible  majesty  of 
their  Divine  King,  placed  the  idols  of  the  nations  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Jehovah,  and  imitated  every  £uitastic  ceremony  that  was 
practised  in  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  or  in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.^ 
As  the  protection  of  Heaven  was  deservedly  withdrawn  from  the 
ungrtlteful  race,  their  faith  acquired  a  proportionate  degree  of 
vigour  and  purity.  The  contemporaries  of  Moses  and  Joshua 
had  beheld,  with  careless  indifference,  the  most  amazing  miracles. 
Under  the  pressure  of  every  calamity,  the  belief  of  those  miracles 
has  preserved  the  Jews  of  a  later  period  from  the  universal  con- 
tagion of  idolatry  ;  and,  in  contradiction  to  every  known  prin- 
ciple of  the  human  mind,  that  singular  people  seems  to  have 
yielded  a  stronger  and  more  ready  assent  to  the  traditions 
of  their  remote  ancestors  than  to  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses. 


>  Jussi  a  Caio  Caesare,  effigiem  ejus  in  templo  locare  anna  potius  siunpsere. 
Tacit.  Hist.  V.  g.  Philo  and  Josephus  gave  a  very  circumstantial,  but  a  very 
rhetorical,  account  of  this  transaction,  which  exceedingly  perplexed  the  governor 
of  Syria.  At  the  first  mention  of  this  idolatrous  proposal,  Kmg  Agrippa  fainted 
away ;  and  did  not  recover  his  senses  till  the  third  day. 

•  For  the  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Milton  has  comprised,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  very  beauitiful  lines,  the  two 
large  and  learned  syntagmas  which  Selden  had  composed  on  that  abstruse 
subject 

^0  "  How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me?  and  how  long  will  it  be  ere  they 
belUve  me,  for  £dl  the  signs  which  I  have  shewn  among  them  ?  "  (Numbers,  xi v. 
ii).  It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  unbecoming,  to  justify  the  complaint  of 
the  Deity,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mosaic  history. 
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The  Jewish  religi<Mi  was  adminibly  fitted  for  defence,  but  it  ng^i^jugoa 
was  jQiever  designed  for  conquest;  and  it  seems  probable  thattof^y*, 
the  number  of  proselytes  was  never  much  superior  to  that  ofv^^ 
apostates.  The  divine  promises  were  originally  made,  and  the 
distinguishing  rite  of  circumcision  was  enjoined,  to  a  single 
&mily.  When  the  posterity  of  Abraham  had  multiplied  like 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  the  Deity,  from  whose  mouth  they  received 
a  system  of  laws  and  ceremonies,  declared  himself  the  proper 
and^  as  it  were,  the  national  God  of  Israel ;  and,  with  the  most 
jealous  care,  separated  his  fiivourite  people  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  accompanied 
with  so  many  wonderful  and  with  so  many  bloody  circumstances 
that  the  victorious  Jews  were  left  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable 
hostility  with  all  their  neighboun.  They  had  been  commanded 
to  extirpate  some  of  the  most  idolatrous  tribes ;  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Divine  will  had  seldom  been  retarded  by  the  weak- 
ness of  humanity.  With  the  other  nations  they  were  forbidden 
to  contract  any  marriages  or  alliances ;  and  the  prohibition  of 
receiving  them  into  the  congregation,  which,  in  some  cases,  was 
perpetual,  almost  always  extended  to  the  thbrd,  to  the  seventh, 
or  even  to  the  tenth  generation*  The  obligation  of  preaching 
to  the  Gentiles  the  fiiith  of  Moses  had  never  been  inculoalied  as 
a  precept  of  the  law,  nor  were  the  Jews  inclined  to  imt)ose  it 
on  themselves  as  a  voluntary  duty.  In  the  admission  of  new 
citizens,  that  unsocial  people  was  actuated  by  the  selfish  vanity 
of  the  Greeks,  rather  than  by  the  generous  policy  of  Rome.  The 
descendants  of  Abraham  were  flattered  by  the  opinion  that  they 
alone  w^e  the  heirs  of  the  covenant ;  and  they  were  apprehen* 
sive  of  diminishing  the  value  of  their  inheritance,  by  sharing  it 
too  easily  with  the  strangers  of  the  earth.  A  larger  acquaint 
ance  with  mankind  extended  their  knowledge  without  correct- 
ing their  j»rejudices ;  and,  whenever  the  God  of  Israel  acquired 
any  new  votaries,  he  was  much  more  indebted  to  the  inconstant 
homour  of  polytheism  than  to  the  active  xeal  of  his  own  mis-  y 
sionaries.^^  The  religion  of  Moses  seems  to  be  instituted  for  a  ^ 
particular  country,  as  well  as  for  a  single  nation ;  and,  if  a  strict 
obedience  had  been  paid  to  the  order  that  every  male,  three 
times  in  the  year,  should  present  himself  before  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  that  the  Jews  could  ever  have 
spread  themselves  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  promised 

u  All  that  relates  to  the  Jewish  proselytes  has  been  very  ably  treated  by  Basnage, 
Hist,  des  Juifis,  L  vu  c,  6,  7.  1 
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land.^^  That  obstacle  was  indeed  remored  by  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  most  considerable  part  of 
the  Jewish  religion  was  involved  in  its  destruction ;  and  the 
Pagans^  who  had  long  wondered  at  the  strange  report  of  an 
empty  sanctuary^^'  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  could  be  the 
object^  or  what  could  be  the  instruments^  of  a  worship  which 
was  destitute  of  temples  and  of  altars^  of  priests  and  of  sacrifices. 
Yet  even  in  their  fidlen  state,  the  Jews,  still  asserting  their  lofty 
and  exclusive  privileges,  shunned,  instead  of  courting,  the 
society  of  strangers.  They  still  insisted  with  inflexible  rigour 
on  those  parts  of  the  law  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  practise. 
Their  peculiar  distinctions  of  days,  of  meats,  and  a  variety  of 
trivial  though  burdensome  observances,  were  so  many  objects  of 
disgust  and  aversion  for  the  other  nations,  to  whose  habits  and 
prejudices  they  were  diametrically  opposite.  The  painful  and 
even  dangerous  rite  of  circumcision  was  alone  capable  of  re- 
pelling a  willing  proselyte  from  the  door  of  the  83magogue.^^ 
iior«inmia  Under  these  circumstances,  Christianity  offered  itself  to  the 
tuastf  world,  armed  with  the  strength  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  delivered 
i  from  the  weight  of  its  fetters.  An  exclusive  aseal  for  the  truth 
of  religion  and  the  unity  of  God  was  as  carefully  inculcated  in 
the  new  as  in  the  ancient  system ;  and  whatever  was  now  re- 
vealed to  mankind,  concerning  the  nature  and  designs  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  was  fitted  to  increase  their  reverence  for  that 
mysterious  doctrine.  The  divine  authority  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  was  admitted,  and  even  established,  as  the  firmest 
basis  of  Christianity.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  predictions  had  announced  and  pre- 
pared the  long  expected  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  gross  apprehensions  of  the  Jews,  had  been 
more  frequently  represented  under  the  character  of  a  King  and 
Conqueror,  than  under  that  of  a  Prophet,  a  Martyr,  and  the 
Son  of  God.  By  his  expiatory  sacrifice,  the  imperfect  sacrifices 
of  the  temple  were  at  once  consummated  and  abolished.  The 

^See  Exod.  xxiv.  23,  Deut.  xvL  16,  the  commentators,  and  a  very  sensible 
note  in  the  Univerea]  History,  vol.  I  p.  603,  edit  foL 

u  When  Pbmpey,  using  or  abusing  the  right  of  concyuest,  entered  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  it  was  observed  with  amazement,  "  Nulld.  mtus  IDeCkm  effigie.  vacuaxn 
sedem  et  inania  arcana  '*.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9.  It  was  a  popular  saying,  with  regard 
tothe  Jewsi 

Nil  prseter  nubes  et  cseli  numen  adorant 
i^A  second  kind  of  circumcision  was  inflicted  on  a  Samaritan  or  Egyptian 
proselyte.  The  sullen  indifference  of  the  Talmudists,  with  respect  to  the  conversion 
of  strangers,  may  be  seen  in  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  vLj^  6. 
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oeremonial  ]a,w,  which  consisted  only  of  types  and  figures,  was 
succeeded  by  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship,  equally  adapted  to 
all  climates,  as  well  as  to  every  condition  of  mankind ;  and  to 
the  initiation  of  blood  was  substituted  a  more  harmless  initia- 
tion of  water.  The  promise  of  divine  &vour,  instead  of  being 
partially  confined  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  was  universally 
proposed  to  the  freeman  and  the  slave,  to  the  Greek  and  to  the 
barbarian,  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Gentile.  Every  privilege  that 
could  raise  the  proselyte  from  earth  to  Heaven,  that  could 
exalt  his  devotion,  secure  his  happiness,  or  even  gratify  that 
secret  pride  which,  under  the  semblance  of  devotion,  insinuates 
itself  into  the  human  heart,  was  still  reserved  for  the  members 
of  the  Christian  church  ;  but  at  the  same  time  all  mankind  was 
permitted,  and  even  solicited,  to  accept  the  glorious  distinction, 
which  was  not  only  proffered  as  a  favour,  but  imposed  as  an 
obligation.  It  became  the  most  sacred  duty  of  a  new  convert 
to  difluse  among  his  friends  and  relations  the  inestimable 
blessing  which  he  had  received,  and  to  warn  them  against  a 
refusal  that  would  be  severely  punished  as  a  criminal  dis- 
obedience to  the  will  of  a  benevolent  but  all-powerful  deity. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  church  from  the  bonds  of  the  Mtehq^Mit 
synagv^e  was  a  work  however  of  some  time  and  of  someSSbSLr^ 


difficulty.  The  Jewish  converts,  who  acknowledged  Jesus  in' 
*the  character  of  the  Messiah  foretold  by  their  ancient  oracles, 
respected  him  as  a  prophetic  teacher  of  virtue  and  religion; 
but  they  obstinately  adhered  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors, 
and  were  desirous  of  imposing  them  on  the  Gentiles,  who 
continually  augmented  the  number  of  believers.  These  Judaizing 
Christians  seem  to  have  argued  with  some  degree  of  plausibility 
from  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  from  the 
immutable  perfections  of  its  great  Author.  They  affirmed 
thai,  if  the  Being,  who  is  the  same  through  all  eternity,  had 
designed  to  abolish  those  sacred  rites  which  had  served  to  dis- 
tinguish his  chosen  people,  the  repeal  of  them  would  have  been 
no  less  clear  and  solemn  than  their  first  promulgation:  that, 
instead  of  those  frequent  declarations,  which  either  suppose  or 
assert  the  perpetuity  of  the  Mosaic  reUgion,  it  would  have  been 
represented  as  a  provisionary  scheme  intended  to  last  only  till 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  should  instruct  mankind  in  a 
more  perfect  mode  of  faith  and  of  worship :    that  the  Messiah 

VTbese  arguments  were  urged  with  great  ingenuity  by  the  Jew  Orobio,  and 
refuted  with  equal  ingenuity  and  candour  by  the  Christian  Limborch.  See  the 
Arnica  CoBatio  (it  well  deserves  that  name)  or  account  of  the  dispute  between  theixL 
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himself,  and  his  disciples  who  convened  with  him  on  earth, 
instead  of  authorizing  by  their  example  the  most  minute  ob- 
servances of  the  Mosaic  law,^^  would  have  published  to  the 
world  the  abolition  of  those  useless  and  obsolete  ceremonies, 
without  suffering  Christianity  to  remain  during  so  many  years 
obscurely  confounded  among  the  sects  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Arguments  like  these  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  defence 
of  the  expiring  cause  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  but  the  industry  of 
our  learned  divines  has  abundantly  explained  the  ambiguous 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ambiguous  conduct 
of  the  apostolic  teachers.  It  was  proper  gradually  to  unfold 
the  system  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  pronounce,  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  tenderness,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  inclination  and  prejudices  of  the  believing 
Jews. 

n«NftBm«  The  history  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  afibrds  a  livciy  proof 
jtranim  of  the  ucccssity  of  those  precautions,  and  of  the  deep  impres- 
sion which  the  Jewish  religion  had  made  on  the  minds  of  its 
sectaries.  The  first  fifteen  bishops  of  Jerusalem  were  all  cir- 
cumcised Jews ;  and  the  congregation  over  which  they  pre- 
sided, united  the  law  of  Moses  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ.^^ 
It  was  natural  that  the "prrifiill^e  tfa'diiron  of  a  church  which 
was  founded  only  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  was 
governed  almost  as  many  years  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  his  apostle,  should  be  received  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.^^ 
The  distant  churches  very  frequently  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  their  venerable  Parent,  and  relieved  her  distresses  by  a 
liberal  contribution  of  alms.  But,  when  numerous  and  opulent 
societies  were  established  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  in 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  the  re- 
verence which  Jerusalem  had  inspired  to  all  the  Christian 
colonies  insensibly  diminished.  The  Jewish  converts,  or,  as 
they  were  afterwards  called,  the  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  the 


1*  Jesus  .  .  .  circumcisus  erat ;  cibis  utebatur  Judaicis ;  vestit(i  simili ;  purgatos 
scabie  mittebat  ad  sacerdotes ;  Paschata  et  alios  dies  festos  religiose  observabat : 
si  c|uo5  sanavit  sabbato,  ostendit  non  tantum  ex  lege,  sed  et  ex  receptis  sententiis 
talia  opera  sabbato  non  interdicta.  Grotitis  de  veritate  Religionis  Christianse,  1. 
V.  c.  7.  A  little  afterwards  (c  xs)  he  tepatiates  on  the  condescension  of  the 
apostles. 

i^Psene  omnes  Christum  Deum  sub  legis  observatione  credebant.  Sulpicius 
Severus,  ii.  31.   See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

^Mosheim  de  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum  Magnum,  p.  153.  In  this 
masterly  performance,  which  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  quote,  he  enters  much 
more  fully  into  the  state  of  the  primitive  church  than  he  hiu  an  opporttuiity  of 
doing  in  his  General  History.  _  . 
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foundatioiis  of  the  churchy  soon  found  themselves  overwhelmed 
by  the  increaaiiig  multitudes  that  from  all  the  various  religions 
of  polytheism  inlisted  under  the  banner  of  Christ;  and  the 
Gentiles,  who  with  the  approbation  of  their  peculiar  apostle 
had  rejected  the  intolerable  weight  of  Mosaic  ceremonies,  at 
length  refused  to  their  more  scrupulous  brethren  the  same 
toleration  which  at  first  they  had  humbly  solicited  for  their 
own  practice.  The  ruin  of  the  temple,  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
public  religion  of  the  Jews,  was  severely  felt  by  the  Nazarenes ; 
as  in  their  manners,  though  not  in  their  faith,  they  maintained 
so  intimate  a  connexion  with  their  impious  countrymen,  whose 
misfortunes  were  attributed  by  the  Pagans  to  the  contempt, 
and  more  justly  ascribed  by  the  Christians  to  the  wrath,  of  the 
Supreme  Deity.  The  Nazarenes  retired  from  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  little  town  of  Pella  beyond  the  Jordan,  where 
that  ancient  church  languished  above  sixty  years  in  solitude 
and  obscurity .^^  They  still  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  making 
frequent  and  devout  visits  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  hope  of 
being  one  day  restored  to  those  seats  which  both  nature  and 
religion  taught  them  to  love  as  well  as  to  revere.  But  at 
length,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  desperate  fenaticism 
of  the  Jews  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  calamities  ;  and  the 
Roioans,  exasperated  by  their  repeated  rebellions,  exercised 
the  rights  of  victory  with  unusual  rigour.  The  emperor 
founded,  under  the  name  of  EMa,  Capitolina,  a  new  city  on 
Mount  Sk>D,^^  to  which  he  gave  the  privileges  of  a  colony ;  and, 
denouncing  the  severest  penalties  against  any  of  the  Jewish 
people  who  should  dare  to  approach  its  precincts,  he  fixed  a 
vigilant  garrison  of  a  Roman  cohort  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
his  orders.  The  Nazarenes  had  only  one  way  left  to  escape 
the  common  proscription,  and  the  force  of  truth  was,  on  this 
occasion,  assisted  by  the  influence  of  temporal  advantages. 
They  elected  Marcus  for  their  bishop,  a  prelate  of  the  race  of 

i^Eusebius,  1.  iii.  &  5.  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Ecdesiast.  p.  605.  [They  retired  before 
the  capture.]  During  this  occasional  absence,  the  bishop  and  church  of  Pella 
still  retained  the  title  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Roman  pontiff 
resided  seventy  years  at  Avignon;  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  have  long 
since  transferred  their  episcoisal  seat  to  Cairo.  [The  Nazarenes  still  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bussorah  in  Southern  Babylonia.  They  are  generally  known  as 
Xlandaeans.  See  W.  Brandt,  Die  mandaische  Religion,  1889;  and  Kessler's 
articles  on  Mandseans  in  Encyd.  Britann. ,  and  in  Herzog  and  PUtt's  EncyclopHdie.  ] 

^  Dion  Cassius,  L  Ixix.  [x2] .  The  exile  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  Jerusalem 
is  attested  hv  Aristo  of  Pella  (apud  Euseb.  1.  iv.  c.  6),  and  is  mentioned  by  several 
ecclesiastical  writers ;  though  some  of  them  too  hastily  extend  this  interdiction  to 
the  whole  country  of  Palestme. 
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the  Gentiles^  and  most  probably  a  natiye  either  of  Italy  or  of 
some  of  the  Latin  provinces.  At  his  persuasion,  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  congregation  renounced  the  Mosaic 
law,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  had  persevered  above  a 
century.  By  this  sacrifice  of  their  habits  and  prejudices  they 
purchased  a  free  admission  into  the  colony  of  Hadrian,  and 
more  firmly  cemented  their  union  with  the  Catholic  church.^^ 


TbaKbiMttot  When  the  name  and  honours  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
^  had  been  restored  to  Mount  Sion,  the  crimes  of  heresy  and 
schisiQ  were  imputed  to  the  obscure  remnant  of  the  Nazarenes 
wfiich  refused  to  accompany  their  Latin  bishop.  They  still 
preserved  their  former  habitation  of  Pella,  spread  themselves 
into  the  villages  adjacent  to  Damascus,  and  formed  an  incon- 
siderable church  in  the  city  of  Beroea,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
of  Aleppo,  in  Syria.^  The  name  of  Nazarenes  was  deemed 
too  honourable  for  those  Christian  Jews,  and  they  soon  received 
from  the  supposed  poverty  of  their  understanding,  as  well  as 
of  their  condition,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Ebionites.^  In 
a  few  years  after  the  return  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  it 
became  a  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy  whether  a  man 
who  sincerely  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  who 
still  continued  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  could  possibly 
hope  for  salvation.  The  humane  temper  of  Justin  Martyr 
inclined  him  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and, 
though  he  expressed'  himself  with  the  most  guarded  diffidence, 
he  ventured  to  determine  in  fiivour  of  such  an  imperfect 
Christian,  if  he  were  content  to  practise  the  Mosaic  ceremonies, 
without  pretending  to  assert  their  general  use  or  necessity. 


n  Eusebius,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Sulpidus  Severtia,  il  31.  By  comparing  their  unsatis- 
factory accounts,  Mosheim  (p.  327,  &c.)  has  dravirn  out  a  very  distinct  representa- 
tion of  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  this  revolution. 

»  Le  Clerc  (Hist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  477,  535)  seems  to  have  collected  from  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  other  writers,  all  the  principal  circumstances  that  rdate 
to  the  Nazarenes,  or  Ebionites.  The  nature  of  their  opinions  soon  divided  them 
into  a  stricter  and  a  milder  sect ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  conjecture  that  the 
family  of  Jesus  Christ  remained  members,  at  least,  of  the  latter  and  more  moderate 
party.  [The  earliest  mention  of  the  Ebionites  is  in  Irenseus,  Adv.  Haer.  L  aa. 
The  earlier  Ebionites  Nazarenes)  must  be  distinguished  from  the  later,  Gnostic 
Ebionites.  For  the  former  see  the  anti-heretical  treatises  of  Tertullian  and 
Hippolytus,  for  the  latter  that  of  Epiphanius.] 

»Some  writers  have  been  pleased  to  create  an  Ebion,  the  imaginary  authcx"  of 
their  sect  and  name.  But  we  can  more  safely  rely  on  the  learned  Eusebius  than 
on  the  vehement  Tertullian  or  the  credulous  Epiphanius.  According  to  Le  Clere, 
the  Hebrew  vrord  Ebjonim  may  be  translated  into  Latin  by  that  of  Pauperis, 
See  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  477.  ||The  name  was  assumed  by  themselves  in  reference 
to  the  poverty  of  th^  condition ;  the  Fathers  contemptuously  referred  it  to  their 
understanding.] 
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But,  when  Justin  was  pressed  to  declare  the  sentiment  of  the 
church,  he  confessed  that  there  were  very  many  among  the 
orthodox  Christians,  who  not  only  excluded  their  Judaizing 
brethren  from  the  hope  of  salvation,  but  who  declined  any 
intercourse  with  them  in  the  common  offices  of  friendship, 
hospitality,  and  social  life.^  The  more  rigorous  opinion  pre- 
vailed, as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  over  the  milder ;  and  an 
external  bar  of  separation  was  fixed  between  the  disciples  of 
Moses  and  those  of  Christ.  The  unfortunate  Ebionites,  rejected 
from  one  religion  as  apostates,  and  from  the  other  as  heretics, 
found  .themselves  compelled  to  assume  a  more  decided  character ; 
and,  although  some  traces  of  that  obsolete  sect  may  be  dis- 
covered as  kite  as  the  fourth  century,  they  insensibly  melted 
away  either  into  the  church  or  the  synagogue.^ 

While  the  orthodox  church  preserved  a  just  medium  between 
excessive  veneration  and  improper  contempt  for  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  various  heretics  deviated  into  equal  but  opposite 
extremes  of  error  and  extravagance.  From  the  acknowledged 
truth  of  the  Jewish  religion  the  Ebionites  had  concluded  that 
it  could  never  be  abolished.  From  its  supposed  imperfections 
the  Gnostics  as  hastily  inferred  that  it  never  was  instituted  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  There  are  some  objections  against 
the  authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  which  too  readily 
present  themselves  to  the  sceptical  mind ;  though  they  can 
only  be  derived  from  our  ignorance  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
from  our  incapacity  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  of  the 
divine  ceconomy.  These  objections  were  eagerly  embraced, 
and  as  petulantly  urged,  by  the  vain  science  of  the  Gnostics.^ 


**See  the  very  curious  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew  TVyphon.  The 
conference  between  them  was  held  at  Ephesus,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  about  twenty  vears  after  the  return  of  the  church  of  Pella  to  Jerusalem.  For 
this  date  consult  the  accurate  note  of  Tillemont,  M^moires  Eccl^siastiques,  torn. 

^<§f  all  the  systems  of  Giristianity,  that  of  Abyssinia  is  the  only  one  which 
stni  adheres  to  the  Mosaic  rites  (Geddes's  Church  History  of  i£thiopia,  and 
Dissertations  de  La  Grand  sur  la  Relation  du  P.  Lobo).  The  eunuch  of  ttie  queen 
Candaoe  might  suggest  some  suspicions ;  but,  as  we  are  assured  (Socrates,  i.  19,  Sozo- 
men,  ii.  24,  Ludolphus  [Hist.  Eth.],  p.  281)  that  the  iCthiopians  were  not  converted  till 
the  fourth  century,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  respected  the  Sabbath, 
and  distinguished  the  forbidden  meats,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who.  in  a  very 
early  period,  were  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea.  Circumcision  had  been 
practised  by  the  most  ancient  .Ethiopians,  from  motives  of  health  and  cleanliness, 
which  seem  to  be  explained  in  the  Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Am^ricains, 
torn.  iL  p.  X17,   [Cp.  Art.  " Ethiopic  Church"  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biography.! 

*Beausobre,  Histoire  du  Manich^isme,  1.  i.  c.  3,  has  stated  their  oojections, 
particnlarly  those  of  Faustns,  the  adversary  of  Augustin,  with  the  most  learned 
impartiality.   [Perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  Gnosticism  (and  of 
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As  those  heretics  were,  for  the  most  part,  averse  to  the  plea- 
sures of  sense,  they  morosely  arraigned  the  polygamy  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  gallantries  of  David,  and  the  seraglio  of  Solomon. 
The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  extirpati<m  of  the 
unsuspecting  natives,  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  with 
the  common  notions  of  humanity  and  justice.  But,  when  they 
recollected  the  sanguinary  list  of  murders,  of  executions,  and 
of  massacres,  which  stain  almost  every  page  of  the  Jewish 
annals,  they  acknowledged  that  the  barbarians  of  Palestine 
had  exercised  as  much  compassion  towards  their  idolatrous 
enemies  as  they  had  ever  shewn  to  their  friends  or  country- 
men.^7  Passing  from  the  sectaries  of  the  law  to  the  law  itself, 
they  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  religion  which  con- 
sisted only  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  trifling  ceremonies,  and 
whose  rewards  as  well  as  punishments  were  all  of  a  carnal 
and  temporal  nature,  could  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  or  restrain 
the  impetuosity  of  passion.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
and  fall  of  man  was  treated  with  pro£uie  derisioD  by  the 
Gnostics,  who  would  not  listen  with  patience  to  the  repose 
of  the  Deity  after  six  days'  labour,  to  the  rib  of  Adam,  the 
garden  of  Eden,  the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge,  the  speaking 
"  serpent,  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  condemnation  pronounced 
against  human  kind  for  the  venial  offence  of  their  first  pro- 
genitors.^ The  God  of  Israel  was  impiously  represented  by 
the  Gnostics  as  a  being  liable  to  passion  and  to  eiror,  capricious 
in  his  &vour,  implacable  in  his  resentment,  meanly  jealous  of 
his  superstitious  worship,  and  confining  his  partial  providence 
to  a  single  people  and  to  this  transitoiy  life.    In  such  a  char- 

Ebionism)  is  the  work  of  R.  A  Lipsios,  Quellenkritik  des  Epiphanios,  and  his 
article  on  Gnosticismus  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopaedia.  The  theories  of 
Hamack  and  Hilgenfeld  as  to  the  origin  of  Gnosticism  are  briefly  stated  in  App.  3. 
The  chief  sources  for  early  Gnosticism  are :  Irenseus,  Adv.  Hser.  (esp.  for  the 
Valentinian  heresy),  Tertuflian,  Adv.  Haer.  (esp.  for  Marcionism),  and  two  works 
of  Hippolytus,  of  which  (a)  '*  Against  all  Heresies  "  is  formally  lost,  but  has  been 
practically  restored,  by  the  ingenuity  of  Lipsius,  from  citations  of  later  writers ; 
and  {d)  the  *'  Refutation  of  all  Heresies,''  of  which  the  greater  part  was  recovered 
in  this  century,  in  a  Ms.  found  on  Mount  Athos  (the  authorship  of  Hippolytus 
was  finally  proved  by  D511inger) ;  which  discovery  led  to  the  identification  of  the 
Philosophumena  (of  "  Pseudo-Origen  ")  as  the  first  book  of  the  same  treatise.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  both  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus  apply  the  word  Gnostic  in  a 
wide  sense  to  a  whole  class  of  cognate  views,  not  (like  Epiphanius)  to  a  spedsd  sect ; 
Hippolytus,  however,  chiefly  uses  it  of  the  Ophites  and  Syrian  Gnostics.] 

^ Apud  ipsos  fides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  promptii :  adversus  omnes  alios 
hostile  odimn.  Tacit  Hist.  v.  4.  Surely  Tacitus  had  seen  the  Jews  with  too 
favourable  an  eye.   The  perusal  of  Josephus  must  have  destroyed  the  antithesis. 

^Dr.  Burnet  (Archseologia,  1.  ii.  c  7)  has  discussed  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  with  too  much  wit  and  freedom. 
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acter  they  could  disoover  none  of  the  features  of  the  wise  and 
omnipotent  fiither  of  the  universe.^  They  allowed  that  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  was  somewhat  less  eriminal  than  the 
idohitiy  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  it  was  their  fundamental  doctrine 
that  the  Christ  whom  they  adored  as  the  first  and  brightest 
emanation  of  the  Deity  appeared  upon  earth  to  rescue  mankind 
from  their  various  errors,  and  to  reveal  a  new  system  of  truth 
and  perfection.  The  most  learned  of  the  &thers,  by  a  very  . ' 
singular  condescension,  have  in^prudently  admitted  the  sophistry 
of  the  Gnostics.  Acknowledging  that  the  literal  sense  is  re- 
pugnant to  every  principle  of  fiuth  as  well  as  reason,  they  deem 
themselves  secure  and  invulnerable  behind  the  -ample  veil  of 
allegory,  which  they  carefully  spread  over  every  tender  part  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation.^ 

It  has  been  remarked,  with  more  ingenuity  than  truth,  that  TiMirMeti^ 
the  virgin  purity  of  the  church  was  never  violated  by  schism  or  iSSSSSi 
heresy  before  the  reign  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  about  one  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ.*^  We  may  observe,  with  much 
more  propriety,  that,  during  that  period,  the  disciples  of  the 
Messiah  were  indulged  in  a  freer  latitude  both  of  &ith  and 
practice  than  has  ever  been  allowed  in  succeeding  ages.  As 
the  terms  of  communion  were  insensibly  narrowed,  and  the' 
spiritual  authority  of  the  prevailing  party  was  exercised  with  in- 
creasing severity,  many  of  its  most  respectable  adherents,  who 
were  called  upon  to  renounce,  were  provoked  to  assert,  their 
private  opinions,  to  pursue  the  consequences  of  their  mistaken 
principles,  and  openly  to  erect  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
the  unity  of  the  church.  The  Cmostics  were  distinguished  as 
the  most  polite,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  wealthy  of 
the  Christian  name,  and  that  general  appellation  which  ex* 
pressed  a  superiority  of  knowledge  was  either  assumed  by  their 
own  pride  or  ironically  bestowed  by  the  envy  of  their  ad- 
versaries.'* They  were  almost  without  exception  of  the  race  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  their  principal  founders  seem  to  have  been 

s*The  milder  Gnostics  considered  Jehovah,  the  Creator,  aa  a  Being  of  a  mixed 
nature  between  God  and  the  Dsemon.  Others  confounded  him  vnth  the  evil 
principle.  Consult  the  second  century  of  the  general  history  of  Mosheim,  which 
gives  a  very  distinct,  though  concise,  account  of  their  strange  opinions  on  this 
subject. 

*>See  Beausobre,  Hist  du  Manich^isme,  I.  L  c.  4.   Qrigen  and  St  Augustin 
were  amon^  the  Allegorists. 

^  Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  L  iii.  32,  iv.  as.    Clemens,  Alexandrin.  Stromal,  vii. ' 

17- 

»  [It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Gnosticism  is  referred  to  in  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  ad  Jim,} 
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natives  of  Syria  or  Egypt,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
disposes  both  the  mina  and  the  body  to  indolent  and  con- 
templative devotion.  The  Gnostics  blended  with  the  fiuth  of 
Christ  many  sublime  but  obscure  tenets  which  they  derived 
from  oriental  philosophy,  and  c^ven  fit)m  the  religion  of  Zoro- 
aster, concerning  the  etetnity  of  matter,  the  existence  of  two 
principles,  and  the  mysterious  hierarchy  of  the  invisible  world.^ 
As  soon  as  they  launched  out  into  that  vast  abyss,  they  delivered 
themselves  to  the  guidance  of  a  disordered  imagination ;  and, 
as  the  paths  of  error  are  various  and  infinite,  the  Gnostics 
were  imperceptibly  divided  into  more  than  fifty  particular  sects,®* 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  appear  to  have  been  the  Basilidians, 
the  Valentinians,  the  Marcionites,  and,  in  a  still  later  period, 
the  Manicheeans.  Each  of  these  sects  could  boast  of  its  bishops 
and  congregations,  of  its  doctors  and  martyrs,^  and,  instead  of 
the  four  gospels  adopted  by  the  church,  the  heretics  produced 
a  multitude  of  histories,  in  which  the  actions  and  discourses  of 
Christ  and  of  his  apostles  were  adapted  to  their  respective 
tenets.  8«  The  success  of  the  Gnostics  was  rapid  and  extensive.^ 
They  covered  Asia  and  Egypt,  established  themselves  in  Rome, 
and  sometimes  penetrated  into  the  provinces  of  the  West.  For 

^  In  the  account  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  and  third  oentnries,  Mosheim  is 
ingenious  and  candid;  Le  Clerc  dull,  but  exact;  Beausobre  almost  always  an 
apologist ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  primitive  fathers  are  very  frequently 
calumniators.  [Gnosticism  originated  in  Syria,  and  entered  upon  a  second  stage 
when  it  passed  to  Egypt,  and  came  under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy 
(Basilides,  for  instance,  was  affected  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  Valentinus  by 
Platonism).  A  later  development  is  presented  in  the  treatise  Pisiis  Sophia,  a 
precious  relic  of  Gnostic  literature,  preserved  in  Coptic,  edited  by  Schwartxe  and 
Petermann,  with  Latin  translation,  in  1851.   See  Appendix  2.] 

MSee  the  catalogues  of  Irena;iis  and  Epiphanius.  It  must  indeed  be  allowed 
that  those  writers  were  incUned  to  multiply  the  number  of  sects  which  opposed 
the  vniiy  of  the  church. 

SB  Eusebius,  1.  iv.  c.  i^.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  32.  See  in  Bayle,  in  the  article  of 
Marcion,  a  curious  detail  of  a  dispute  on  that  subject  It  should  seem  that  some 
of  the  Gnostics  (the  Basilidians)  declined,  and  even  refused,  the  honour  of  mar- 
tyrdom.   Their  reasons  were  singular  and  abstruse.    See  Mosheim,  p.  359. 

^  See  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  Origcn  (Proem,  ad  Lucam).  That  inde^ 
fatigable  writer,  who  had  consumed  his  life  in  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  relies  for 
their  authenticity  on  the  inspired  authority  of  the  church.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  Gnostics  could  receive  our  present  gospels,  many  parts  of  which  (partit^arly 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ)  are  directly,  and  as  it  might  seem  desig«)edly, 
pointed  against  their  favourite  tenets.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  singular  that 
Ignatius  (Epist.  ad  Sm3Tn.  Patr.  Apostol.  tom.  ii.  p.  34.  [§  iii.  a] )  shoi^d  choose 
to  employ  a  vague  and  doubtful  tradition,  instead  of  quoting  the  certain  testimiooy 
of  the  evangelists. 

s^Faciunt  favos  et  vespae;  faciunt  ecdesias  et  Mardonitee,  is  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  Tertullian,  which  I  am  obliged  to  quote  from  memory.  [Adv.  Marc.  i:v, 
5.]  In  the  time  of  Epiphanius  (advers.  Hsereses,  p.  303),  the  Marcionites  wei« 
very  numerous  in  Italy,  Syria,  I^ypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 
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the  most  part  they  arose  in  the  second  centuiy,  flourished 
during  the  third,  and  were  suppressed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  by 
the  prevalence  of  more  &shionable  controversies,  and  by  the 
snperior  ascendant  of  the  reigning  power.  Though  they 
constantly  disturbed  the  peace,  and  frequently  disgraced  the 
name,  of  religion,  they  contributed  to  assist  rather  than  to  retard  ^ 
the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  Gentile  converts,  whose 
strongest  objecrtions  and  prejudices  were  directed  against  the 
law  of  Moses,  could  find  admission  into  many  Christian  societies, 
which  required  not  from  their  untutored  mind  any  belief  of  an 
antecedent  revelation.  Their  fiiith  was  insensibly  fortified 
and  enlarged,  and  the  church  was  ultimately  benefited  by  the 
conquests  of  its  most  inveterate  enemies.^ 

But,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  subsist  between  the  ^Jljyjf*, 
Orthodox,  the  Ebionites,  and  the  Grnostics,  concerning  ^bc^SgJJ^ 
divinity  or  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  they  were  all 
equally  animated  by  the  same  exclusive  zeal  and  by  the  same  y 
abhorrence  for  idolatry  which  had  distinguished  the  Jews  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world.    The  philosopher,  who 
considered  the  S3rstem  of  polytheism  as  a  composition  of  human 
fnad  and  error,  could  disguise  a  smile  of  contempt  under  the 
mask  of  devotion,  without  apprehending  that  either  the  mockery 
or  the  compliance  would  expose  him  to  the  resentment  of  any 
invisible,  or,  as  he  conceived  them,  imaginary  powers.    But  the 
established  religions  of  Paganism  were  seen  by  the  primitive 
Christians  in  a  much  more  odious  and  formidable  light  It 
vasthe  universal  sentiment  both  of  the  church  and  of  heretics 
that  the  daemons  were  the  authors,  the  patrons,  and  the  objects', 
of  idolatry.^   Those  rebellious  spirits  who  had  been  degraded  ' 
from  the  rank  of  angels,  and  cast  down  into  the  infernal  pit, . 
were  still  permitted  to  roam  upon  earth,  to  torment  the  bodies, 
and  to  seduce  the  minds,  of  sinful  men.    The  daemons  soon 
discovered  and  abused  the  natural  propensity  of  the  human 
heart  towards  devotion,  and,  artfriUy  withdrawing  the  adoration 
of  mankind  from  their  Creator,  they  usurped  the  place  and 
honours  of  the  Supreme  Deity.     By  the  success  of  their 
malidbus  contrivances,  they  at  once  gratified  their  own  vanity 


At^ostiii  is  a  memorable  instance  of  this  gradual  progress  from  reason  to 
(aith.   He  was,  during  several  years,  en^ged  in  the  Manichaean  sect. 

*Tbe  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  primitive  church  is  very  clearly  explained  by 
Justin  Martjrr,  Apolog.  Major  [c.  35],  oy  Athenagoras  Legat.  c  aa  [35.  wptvfitia 
««p«  Zptvriamir  is  the  title:  best  ed.  by  E.  Schwartz.  1891],  &c.,  and  by  Lac- 
tamiiis,  InstituL  Divin.  ii  24^x9.  [See  also  Athanasius  de  incam.  v.  47.] 
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and  revenge,  and  obtained  the  only  comfort  of  which  they 
were  yet  susceptible,  the  hope  of  involving  the  human  species 
in  the  participation  of  their  guilt  and  misery.  It  was  coniessed, 
or  at  least  it  was  imagined,  that  they  had  distributed  among 
themselves  the  most  important  characters  of  poljrtheism,  one 
daemon  assuming  the  name  and  attributes  of  Jupiter,  another  of 
.£sculapius,  a  third  of  Venus,  and  a  fourth  perhaps  of  Apollo ;  ^ 
and  that,  by  the  advantage  of  their  long  experience  and  aerial 
nature,  they  were  enabled  to  execute,  with  sufficient  skill  and 
dignity,  the  parts  which  they  had  undertaken*  They  lurked  in 
the  temples,  instituted  festivals  and  sacrifices,  invented  fables, 
pronounced  oracles,  and  were  frequently  allowed  to  perform 
miracles.  The  Christians,  who,  by  the  interposition  of  evil 
spirits,  could  so  readily  explain  every  prsetematural  appearance, 
were  disposed  and  even  desirous  to  admit  the  most  extravagant 
fictions  of  the  Pagan  mythology.  But  the  belief  of  the 
Christian  was  accompanied  with  horror.  The  most  trifling 
mark  of  respect  to  the  national  worship  he  considered  as  a 
direct  homage  yielded  to  the  deemon,  and  as  an  act  of  rebellion 
against  the  majesty  of  God. 
AiigocraiM  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  it  was  the  first  but  arduous 
ous  for  duty  of  a  Christian  to  preserve  himself  pure  and  undefiled  by 
the  practice  of  idolatry.  The  religion  of  the  nations  was  not 
merely  a  speculative  doctrine  professed  in  the  schools  or  preached 
in  the  temples.  The  innumerable  deities  and  rites  of  polytheism 
were  closely  interwoven  with  every  circumstance  of  business  or 
pleasure,  of  public  or  of  jMrivate  life ;  and  it  seemed  impossible 
to  escape  the  observance  of  them,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
renouncing  the  commerce  of  mankind  and  all  the  offices  and 
oonmooiM  amusemcnts  of  society.^^  The  important  transactions  of  peace 
and  war  were  prepared  or  concluded  by  solemn  sacrifices,  in 
which  the  magistrate,  the  senator,  and  the  soldier  were  obliged 
to  preside  or  to  participate.^  The  public  spectacles  were  an 
essential  part  of  Uie  cheerful  devotion  of  the  Pagans,  and  the 
gods  were  supposed  to  accept,  as  the  most  grateful  offering,  the 
games  that  the  prince  and  people  celebrated  in  honour  of  their 

^Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  23  [22])  alleges  the  confession  of  the  Daemons  them- 
selves as  often  as  they  were  tormented  by  the  Christian  exorcists. 

*i  Tertullian  has  written  a  most  severe  treatise  against  idolatry,  to  caution  his 
brethren  against  the  hourly  danger  of  incurring  that  guilL  Recogita  silvam.  et 
quantae  latitant  spinae.  De  CoronA  Militis,  c.  to. 

^The  Roman  senate  was  always  held  in  a  temple  or  consecrated  place  (Aulus 
Gellius,  xiv.  7).  Before  they  entered  on  business,  every  senator  dropped  some 
wine  and  frankinoense  on  the  altar.   Sueton.  in  August  c.  35. 
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peculiar  festivals.^  The  Christian,  who  with  pious  horror  X 
avcnded  the  abomination  of  the  circus  or  the  theatre,  found  \ 
himself  encompassed  with  infernal  snares  in  every  convivial 
entertainment,  as  often  as  his  friends,  invoking  the  hospitable 
deities,  poured  out  libations  to  each  other's  happiness.^  When 
the  bride,  struggling  with  well^affected  reluctance,  was  forced 
in  hymensal  pomp  over  the  threshold  of  her  new  habitation,^ 
or  when  the  sad  procession  of  the  dead  slowly  moved  towards 
the  funeral  pile  ;^  the  Christian,  on  these  interesting  occasions, 
was  oompelled  to  desert  the  persons  who  were  the  dearest  to 
him,  rather  than  contract  the  guilt  inherent  to  those  impious 
ceremonies.  Eveiy  art  and  every  trade  that  was  i»  the  least  Mtu 
concerned  in  the  naming  or  adorning  of  idols  was  polluted  by 
the  stmi  of  idaTiitryi^^a  severe  aantence,  shice  It  devoted  to 
eternal  misery  the  far  greater  part  of  the  community,  which  is 
employed  in  the  exerdse  of  liberal  or  mechanic  professions.  If 
we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  we 
shall  perceive  that,  besides  the  immediate  representations  of 
the  Gods  and  the  holy  instruments  of  their  worship,  the  elegant 
forms  and  agreeable  fictions,  consecrated  by  the  imagination  of 
the  Greeks,  were  introduced  as  the  richest  ornaments  of  the 
houses,  the  dress,  and  the  furniture,  of  the  Pagans.^  Even 
the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  flowed 
from  the  same  impure  origin.  In  the  style  of  the  fiithers, 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  were  the  organs  of  the  infernal  spirit. 
Homer  and  Virgil  were  the  most  eminent  of  his  servants,  and 
the  beautiful  mythology  which  pervades  and  animates  the  com- 
positions of  their  genius  is  destined  to  celebrate  the  glory  of 

^  See  TeitaUian,  De  Spectaculis.  This  severe  reformer  shews  no  more  indulgence 
to  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  than  to  a  combat  of  gladiators.  The  dress  of  the  actors 
particokrhr  offisnds  him.  By  the  use  of  the  lofty  ouskin,  they  impiously  strive  to  add 
a  cubit  to  their  stature,  c  23.  [Cp.  N5ldechen,  Z.f.  Kirchengesch.  xv.  1895,  x6i  sqa.] 

MThe  ancient  practice  of  concluding  the  entertainment  with  libations  may  oe 
found  in  every  classic.  Socrates  and  Seneca,  in  their  last  moments,  made  a  noble 
application  of  this  custom.  Postquam  [le^.  postremo]  stagnum  calidse  aquse 
introait,  respergens  proximos  servorum,  aadit&  voce,  libare  se  liquorem  ilium 
Jovi  Liberatori,  Tadt.  Anna!  xv.  64. 

^See  the  diopmt  but  idolatrous  hvmn  of  Catullus,  on  the  nuptials  of  Manlius 
aadJuUa.  O  Hymen,  Hjrmenaee  16 1  Quis  huic  Deo  comparaiier  ausit  ? 

•The  ancient  funerals  (in  those  of  Misenus  and  Pallas)  are  no  less  accurately 
described  by  Virffl  than  they  are  illustrated  by  his  commentator  Servius.  The 
pile  itsdf  was  an  altar,  the  flames  were  fed  with  the  blood  of  victims,  and  all  the 
assistants  were  sprinkled  with  lustral  water. 

'TertnUian  de  Idololatria,  c.  xi. 

^See  every  {art  of  Montfaucon's  Antiquities.  Even  the  reverses  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  coins  were  frequently  of  an  idolatrous  nature.  Here  indeed  the 
scmples  of  the  Christian  were  suspended  by  a  stronger  passion. 
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the  daemona.  Even  the  common  language  of  Greece  and  Rome 
abounded  with  familiar  but  impious  ezpreasiona,  which  the  im* 
prudent  Christian  might  too  carelessly  utter,  or  too  patiently 
hear.*® 

The  dangerous  temptations  which  on  evay  side  lurked  in 
^ambush  to  surprise  the  unguarded  believer  assailed  him  with 
redoubled  violence  on  the  days  of  solemn  festivals.  So  artfiiUy 
were  they  framed  and  disposed  throughout  the  year  that  super- 
stition always  wore  the  appearance  of  pleasure,  and  c^en  of 
virtue.^^  Some  of  the  most  sacred  festivals  in  the  Roman  ritual 
were  destined  to  salute  the  new  calends  of  January  with  vows 
of  public  aad  private  felicity,  to  indulge  the  pious  remembrance 
of  the  dead  and  living,  to  ascertain  the  inviolable  bounds  of 
property,  to  hail,  on  the  return  of  spring,  the  genial  powers  of 
fecundity,  to  perpetuate  the  two  memorable  eeras  of  Rome,  the 
foundation  of  the  city  and  that  of  the  republic,  and  to  restore, 
during  the  humane  license  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  primitive  equality 
of  mankind*  Some  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  abhorrence  of 
the  Christians  far  such  impious  ceremonies,  by  the  scrupulous 
delicacy  which  they  displayed  on  a  much  less  alarming  occasion. 
On  days  of  general  festivity,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients 
to  adorn  their  doors  with  lamps  and  with  branches  of  laurel, 
and  to  crown  their  heads  with  a  garland  of  flowers.  Thi&^*4nno- 
•^'.cent  and  elej^&nt..practice  might,  perhaps,  have  been  tolerated 
as  a  mere  civil  institution.  '  Biit  It  mosT^imliickily  happened 
that  the  doors  were  under  the  protection  of  the  household  gods, 
that  the  laurel  was  sacred  to  the  lover  of  Daphne,  and  that 
garlands  of  flowers,  though  frequently  worn  as  a  symbol  either 
of  joy  or  mourning,  had  been  dedicated  in  their  first  origin  to 
the  service  of  superstition.  The  trembling  Christians,  who 
were  persuaded  in  this  instance  to  comply  with  the  fashion  of 
their  country  and  the  commands  of  the  magistrate,  laboured 
under  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  from  the  reproaches  of 
their  own  conscience,  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  the  de- 
nunciations of  divine  vengeance.^^ 

^TertuUian  de  Idololatria,  c.  90,  2Z,  sa.  If  a  Pagan  friend  (on  the  occasion 
perhaps  of  sneezing)  used  the  familiar  expression  of  "Jupiter  bless  you,"  the 
Christian  was  obliged  to  protest  against  the  divinity  of  Jupiter. 

•0  Consult  the  most  laboured  work  of  Ovid,  his  impeifect  Fasti.  He  finished 
no  more  than  the  fh^t  six  months  of  the  year.  The  compilation  of  Macrobius  is 
c^led  the  Sahtmalia,  but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  nrst  book  that  bears  any 
relation  to  the  title. 

*i  Tertullian  has  composed  a  defence,  or  rather  panegyric,  of  the  rash  action 
of  a  Christian  soldier  who,  by  throwing  away  his  crown  of  lanrel,  bad  exposed 
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Such  was  the  aiudoiu  diligence  which  was  required  to  guard  igi  far 
the  chastity  of  the  gospel  fi^m  the  infectious  breath  of  idolatry.  ^'■"■^ 
The  superstitious  obs^ances  of  public  or  private  rites  were 
carelessly  practised,  from  education  and  habit,  by  the  followers 
of  the  established  religion.    But,  as  often  as  they  occurred,  they  ; 
ftforded  the  Christians  an  opportunity  of  deolaringapd  confirm-  ;  ^ 
iDg.tbeaL.^eaIoiifL^^positi^    By  these  frequent  protestations, 
their  attachment^  the^'laith  was  continually  fortified,  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  seal,  they  combated  with  the 
more  ardour  and  success  in  the  holy  war  which  they  had/ 
undertaken  against  the  empire  of  the  doemons. 

IL  The  writings  of  Cicero     represent,  in  the  most  lively  trb  second 
colours,  the  ignorance,  the  errors,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  JJJJjJJ;  Jf* 
ancient  i^ilosophers,  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  theg^^j^J^ 
soul.    When  they  are  desirous  of  arming  their  disciples  against ■gpggL 
the  fear  of  death,  they  inculcate,  as  an  obvious  though  melan-  *^ 
choly  position,  that  the  &tal  stroke  of  our  dissolution  releases 
us  fnnn  the  calamities  of  life,  and  that  those  can  no  longer 
suffer  who  no  longer  exist.    Yet  there  were  a  few  sages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  who  had  conceived  a  more  exalted,  and,  in 
some  respects,  a  juster  idea  of  human  nature ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  in  the  sublime  inquiry,  their  reason  had  been 
often  guided  by  their  imagination,  and  that  their  imagination 
had  been  prompted  by  their  vanity.    When  they  viewed  with 
comiplaeency  the  extent  of  their  own  mental  powers  when 
they  exercised  the  various  faculties  of  memory,  of  fimcy,  and  of 
judgment,  in  the  most  profound  speculations,  or  the  most 
important  labours,  and  when  they  reflected  on  the  desire  of 
&me,  which  transported  them  into  future  ages  fiur  beyond  the 
bounds  of  death  and  of  the  grave  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  con- 
found themselves  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  suppose 
that  a  being,  for  whose  dignity  they  entertained  the  most 
sincere  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  spot  of  earth  and  to  a 
few  years  of  duration*    With  this  fovourable  prepossession,  they 
summoned  to  their  aid  the  science,  or  rather  the  language,  of 

lumself  and  his  brethren  to  the  most  imminent  daxi^er.  the  mention  of  the 
anpervrs  (Severus  and  Caracalla)  it  is  evident,  notwithstandmg  the  wishes  of  M. 
de  TiHemont.  that  Tertullian  composed  his  treatise  De  Corond.  long  before  he  was 
engaged  in  the  errors  of  the  Moatanists.  See  M^moires  Eccl^iastiques,  torn,  iil 
p.  384.  [Date  rather  311 ;  he  joined  Montanists,  907.  Cp.  N5ldechen,  Brieger's 
Ztscbr.  f.  ICirchengescfaichte,  xi.  1890,  p.  35a  sqqJ] 

^In  particular,  the  first  book  of  the  Tiisculan  Questions,  and  the  treatise  De 
Senectute,  and  the  Somnium  Scipionis  contain,  in  the  most  beautiful  language, 
evemhing  that  Grecian  philosophy,  or  Roman  good  sense,  could  possibly  suggest 
on  this  dark  but  important  object 
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Metaphysics.  They  soon  discovered  that,  as  none  of  the 
properties  of  matter  will  apply  to  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
'  the  human  soul  must  ccHisequently  be  a  substance  distinct  from 
the  body,  pure,  simple,  and  spiritual,  incapable  of  dissolution, 
and  susceptible  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  virtue  and  happiness 
after  the  release  from  its  corporeal  prison.  From  these  spacious 
and  noble  principles,  the  philosophers  who  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  Plato  deduced  a  very  unjustifiable  conclusion,  since  they 
asserted,  not  only  the  futtuie  immortality,  but  the  past  eternity 
of  the  human  soul,  which  they  were  too  apt  to  consider  as  a 
portion  of  the  infinite  and  self-existing  spirit  which  pervades 
and  sustains  the  universe.^  A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyond 
the  senses  and  the  experience  of  mankind  might  serve  to  amuse 
^the  leisure  of  a  philosophic  mind ;  or,  in  the  silence  of  solitude, 
Jt  might  sometimes  impart  a  ray  of  comfort  to  desponding  virtue ; 
but  the  &int  impression  which  had  been  received  in  the  schools 
was  soon  obliterated  by  the  commerce  and  business  of  active 
life.  We  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  eminent  persons 
who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  first  Caesars, 
with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and  their  motives,  to  be 
assured  that  their  conduct  in  this  life  was  never  regulated  by 
any  serious  conviction  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a  future 
state.  At  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  Rome  the  ablest  orators 
were  not  apprehensive  of  giving  offence  to  their  hearers  by 
exposing  that  doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extravagant  <9inion, 
which  was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every  man  of  a  liberal 
education  and  understanding.^ 

Since,  therefore,  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  philosophy  can 
extend  no  fiu-ther  than  feebly  to  point  out  the  desire,  the  hope, 
or  at  most  the  probability,  of  a  future  state,  there  is  nothing, 
except  a  divine  revelation,  that  can  ascertain  the  existence,  and 
describe  the  condition,  of  the  invisible  country  which  is  destined 
to  receive  the  souls  of  men  after  their  separation  from  the  body. 
But  we  may  perceive  several  defects  inherent  to  the  popular 
religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  rendered  them  very 
unequal  to  so  arduous  a  task.    1.  The  -general  system  of  their 

'■The  pre-existenoe  of  human  soob,  so  far  at  least  as  that  doctrine  is  com- 
patible with  religion,  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  See 
Beausobre,  Hist  du  Manich^isme,  L  vi.  c.  4. 

^See  Cicero  pro  Cluent  c.  61.  Csesar  ap.  Sallust.  de  Bell  Catilin.  c.  sow 
Juvenal  Satir.  il  149. 

Esse  aliquos  manes,  et  subterranea  rc^^na, 


Nec  pueri  creount,  nisi  qui  nondum  sere  lavantur. 
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mjthology  was  unsupported  by  any  solid  proofs;  and  the  wisest 
among  the  Pagans  had  already  disclaimed  its  usurped  authority. 
2.  The  description  of  the  infernal  r^ons  had  been  abandoned 
to  the  fimcy  of  painters  and  of  poets,  who  peopled  them  with  so 
many  phantoms  and  monsters,  who  dispensed  their  rewards  and 
punishments  with  so  little  equity,  that  a  solemn  truth,  the  most 
congenial  to  the  human  heart,  was  oppressed  and  di^j^raced  by 
the  absurd  mixture  of  the  wildest  fictions.^  3.  The  doctrine  of 
a  fiiture  state  was  scarcely  considered  among  the  devout  poly- 
theists  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  a  fundamental  article  of  fiiith. 
The  providence  of  the  gods,  as  it  related  to  public  communities 
rather  than  to  private  individuals,  was  principally  displayed  on 
the  visible  theatre  of  the  present  world.  The  petitions  which 
were  offered  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo  expressed  the 
anxiety  of  their  worshippers  for  temporal  happiness,  and  their 
ignorance  or  indifference  concerning  a  future  Hfe.^  The  im- 
portant truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  inculcated  with 
more  diligence  as  well  as  success  in  India,  in  Assjrria,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Gaul;  and,  since  we  cannot  attribute  such  a  difference ■aMBftiM 
to  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  barbarians,  we  must  ascribe  jt'"**'*^ 
to  the  influence  of  an  established  priesthood,  which  employed 
the  motives  of  virtue  as  the  instrument  of  ambition.^^ 

We  might  naturally  expect  that  a  principle,  so  essential  toMMmctiM 
religion,  would  have  been  revealed  in  the  clearest  terms  to  the 
chosen  people  of  Palestine,  and  that  it  might  safely  have  been 
intrusted  to  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  Aaron.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  adore  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,^ 
when  we  discover  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  omitted  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  it  is  darkly  insinuated  by 

■BThe  xith  txiok  of  the  Odyssey  ffi^  a  very  dreary  and  moofaerent  account 
of  the  infernal  shades.  Pindar  and  Virgfl  have  enibenished  the  picture ;  but  even 
those  poets,  though  more  correct  than  their  great  model,  are  guilty  of  very  strange 
inconsistencies.   See  BayleJResponses  aux  Questions  d'un  Provincial,  part  iii.  c. 


9* See  the  xvith  epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  the  xiiith  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
and  the  iid  Satire  or  Persius :  these  popular  discourses  express  the  sentiment  and 
language  of  the  multitude. 

^If  vre  confine  ourselves  to  the  Gauls,  we  may  observe  that  they  intrusted, 
not  only  their  lives,  but  even  their  money,  to  the  security  of  another  world.  Vetus 
lite  mos  Gallorum  occurrit  (says  Valerius  Maxiraus,  1.  iL  c  6,  p.  lo),  quos,  me- 
moria  proditum  est,  pecunias  mutuas,  quao  his  apud  inferos  redderentur,  dare 
solitos.  The  same  custom  is  more  darlcly  insinuated  by  Mela,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  the  profits  of  trade  hold  a  just  proportion  to  the  credit 
of  the  merchant,  and  that  the  Druids  derived  from  their  holy  profession  a  character 
of  responsibility  which  could  scarcely  be  claimed  by  any  other  order  of  men. 

*The  right  reverend  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  assigns  a  very 
oirious  reason  for  the  omission,  and  most  ingeniously  retorts  it  on  the  unbelievers. 


22. 
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the  prophets,  and  during  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Babylonian  servitudes,  the  hopes  as  well 
as  fears  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  omiined  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  the  present  life.^  After  Cyrus  had  per- 
mitted the  exiled  nation  to  return  into  the  promised  land,  and 
after  Ezra  had  restored  the  ancient  records  of  their  religion,  two 
celetaited  sects,  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees,  insensibly 
arose  at  Jerusalem.^  The  formor,  selected  fit>m  the  m<N*e 
opulent  and  distinguished  ranks  of  society,  were  strictly  attached 
to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  they  piously  rejected 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  an  opinion  that  received  no 
countenance  from  the  Divine  book,  which  they  revered  as  the 
only  rule  of  their  fiiith.  To  the  authority  of  scripture  the 
/  \  Pharisees  added  that  of  tradition,  and  they  accepted,  under  the 
,  \  \  name  of  traditions,  several  speculative  tenets  from  the  philosophy 
^  I  or  religion  ~of  the  eastern  nations.  The  doctrines  of  &te  or 
predSnmrtlOn,  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  were  in  the  number  of  these  new 
articles  of  beUef ;  and,  as  the  Pharisees,  by  the  austerity  of 
their  manners,  had  drawn  into  their  party  the  body  of  the 
Jewish  peofde,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  became  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  synagogue,  under  the  reign  of  the  Asmonsean 
princes  and  pontifis.  The  temper  of  the  Jews  was  incapable  of 
contenting  itself  with  such  a  cold  and  languid  assent  as  might 
satisfy  the  mind  of  a  Polytheist ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  admitted 
the  idea  of  a  future  state,  they  embraced  it  with  the  zeal  which 
has  always  formed  the  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Their  zeal, 
however,  added  nothing  to  its  evidence,  or  even  probability : 
and  it  was  still  neoessanr  that  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immor- 
tality, which  had  been  dictated  by  nature,  approved  by  reason, 
and  received  by  superstition,  should  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Divine  truth  from  the  authority  and  example  of  Christ. 
aMDgth*  When  the  promise  of  eternal  happiness  was  proposed  to 
^  ^  mankind,  on  condition  of  adopting  the  faith  and  of  observing 
^the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  advantageous 

"•See  Le  Clcrc  (ProlegoineDa  ad  Hist.  Ecdesiast  sect,  x,  c.  8).  His  authority 
seems  to  carry  the  greater  weight,  as  be  has  written  a  learned  and  judicious 
commentary  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"Joseph.  AntiquitaU  1.  xiii.  c  la  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  According  to  the  most 
natural  interpretation  of  bis  words,  the  Sadduoees  admitted  only  the  Pentateuch  ; 
but  it  has  pteased  some  modem  critics  to  add  the  prophets  to  their  creed,  and 
to  suppose  that  they  contented  themselves  with  rejecting  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees.  Dr.  Jortin  has  argued  that  point  in  bis  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastic 
History,  vol  iL  p,  lo^ 
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an  offer  shoald  have  been  accepted  by  great  numbers  of  every  |\ 
religi<xi,  of  every  rank,  and  of  every  province  in  the  Roman  |  / 
empire.  •  The  ancient  ChristianB  were  animated  by  a  contempt 
for  their  present  existence,  and  by  a  just  confidence  of  immor* 
tality,  of  which  the  doubtful  and  imperfect  &ith  of  modem  ages 
cannot  give  us  any  adequate  notion.  In  the  primitive  church,  ^ 
the  influence  of  truth  was  very  powerfully  strengthened  by  an  ««im 
c^nion  which,  however  it  may  deserve  respect  for  its  usefulness 
and  antiquity,  has  not  been  found  agreeable  to  experience.  It 
was  universally  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  were  at  hand.  The  near  approach  of  this 
wonderful  event  had  been  predicted  by  the  apostles ;  the  tradi- 
tion of  It  was  preserved  by  their  eariiest  discij^es,  and  those  who 
understood  in  their  literal  sense  the  discourses  of  Christ  himself 
were  obliged  to  expect  the  second  and  glorious  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds,  before  that  generation  was  totally 
extinguished,  which  had  beheld  his  humble  condition  upon 
earth,  and  which  might  still  be  witness  of  the  calamities  of  the  . 
Jews  under  Vespasian  or  Hadrian.  The  revelation  of  seventeen  \  j/ 
centuries  has  instructed  us  not  to  press  too  closely  the  mysterious  [ 
language  of  prophecy  and  revelation ;  but,  as  long  as,  for  wise 
purposes,  this  error  was  permitted  to  subsist  in  the  church,  it 
was  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects  on  the  &ith  and 
practice  of  Christians,  who  lived  in  the  awful  expectation  of 
that  moment  when  the  globe  itself,  and  all  the  various  race  of 
mankind,  should  tremble  at  the  appearance  of  their  divine 
judge.*^ 

The  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  wasi 
intimately  connected  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  As  the  \ 
works  of  the  creation  had  been  finished  in  six  days,  their  dura- 
tion in  their  present  state,  according  to  a  tradition  which  was 
attributed  to  the  prophet  Elijah,  was  fixed  to  six  thousand 
years.^  By  the  same  analogy  it  was  inferred  that  this  long 
period  of  labour  and  contention,  which  was  now  almost  elapsed,^^ 

''Tbis  expectation  was  countenanced  by  the  twentr-foarth  chapter  of  St 
Matthew,  and  by  the  first  eiMstle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  lliessalonians.  Erasmus 
removes  the  difficulty  by  the  help  of  allegory  and  metaphor ;  and  the  learned 
Grotius  ventures  to  insinuate  that,  for  wise  purposes,  the  pious  deception  was 
permitted  to  take  place. 

^ See  Burnet  s  Sacred  Theory,  part  iii.  c.  5.  This  tradition  may  be  traced  as 
high  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas*  who  wrote  in  the  first  century,  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  half  a  Jew. 

*The  primittve  church  of  Antioch  computed  almost  6000  years  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Christ  Afiicanus,  Lactanttus,  and  the 
Gred^  church,  have  reduced  that  number  to  ^500,  and  £u$ebiu9  has  contented 
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would  be  succeeded  by  a  joyM  Sabbath  of  a  thousand  yean ; 
and  that  Christ,  with  the  triumphant  band  of  the  saints  and 
the  elect  who  had  escaped  death,  or  who  had  been  miraculously 
revived,  would  reign  upon  earth  till  the  time  appointed  for  the 
last  and  general  resurrection.  So  pleasing  was  this  hope  to  the 
mind  of  believers  that  the  New  Jenutdem,  the  seat  of  this  bliss- 
ful kingdom,  was  quickly  adorned  with  all  the  gayest  colours 
of  the  imagination.  A  felicity  consisting  only  of  pure  and 
spiritual  pleasure  would  have  appeared  too  refined  for  its  in- 
habitants, who  were  still  supposed  to  possess  their  human 
nature  and  senses.  A  garden  of  Eden,  with  the  amusements 
of  the  pastoral  life,  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  advanced  state 
of  society  which  prevailed  under  the  Roman  empire.  A  city 
was  therefore  erected  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  a  super- 
natural plenty  of  com  and  wine  was  bestowed  on  the  adjacent 
territoiy;  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  whose  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions the  happ^  and  benevolent  people  was  never  to  be 
restrained  by  any  jealous  laws  of  exclusive  property The 
assurance  of  such  a  Millennium  was  carefully  inculcated  by  a 
succession  of  fathers  from  Justin  Martyr^  and  Irenseus,  who 
conversed  with  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles,  down 
to  Lactantius,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  son  of  Constantine.^ 
^  Though  it  might  not  be  universally  received,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  reigning  sentiment  of  the  orthodox  believers ;  and  it 
seems  so  well  adapted  to  the  desires  and  apprehensions  of  man- 
kind that  it  must  have  contributed,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  &ith.  But,  when  the 
edifice  of  the  church  was  almost  completed,  the  temporary 
support  was  laid  aside.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  reign  upon 
earth  was  at  first  treated  as  a  profound  allegory,  was  considered 

himself  with  ^200  years.  These  calculations  were  formed  on  the  Septuagint, 
which  was  universally  received  during  the  six  first  centuries.  The  authority  of 
the  Vulgate  and  of  the  Hebrew  text  has  determined  the  modems,  Protestants  as 
well  as  Catholics,  to  prefer  a  period  of  about  4000  years ;  though,  in  the  study 
of  profane  antiquity,  they  often  find  themselves  straitened  by  those  narrow  limits. 
[Cp.  App.  3.  ] 

MMost  of  these  pictures  were  borrowed  from  a  misinterpretation  of  Isaiah, 
I>aniel,  and  the  Apocalypse.  One  of  the  grossest  images  may  oe  found  in  Irenaeus 
(I.  s,  p.  455  [c.  33]),  the  disciple  of  Papias,  who  had  seen  the  apostle  St  John. 

'BSee  the  second  dialoguie  of  Justin  with  Ttyphon  and  tne  seventh  book  of 
Lactantius.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allege  all  the  intermediate  fathers,  as  the  fact  is 
notxlisputed.   Yet  the  curious  reader  may  consult  Daill^  de  Usu  Patrum,  1.  iii.  a  4. 

•The  testimony  of  Justin,  of  his  own  faith  and  that  of  his  orthodox  brethren, 
in  the  doctrine  or  a  Millennium,  is  delivered  in  the  clearest  and  most  solemn 
manner  (Dialog,  cum.  Tryphonte  Jud.  p.  177,  178,  edit.  Benedictin).  If  in 
the  beginning  ofthis  important  passage  there  is  anjrthing  like  an  inconsistency, 
we  may  impute  it;  as  we  think  proper,  either  to  the  author  or  to  bis  transcribers. 
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hj  degrees  as  a  doabtftil  and  useless  opinicm,  and  was  at  length 
rejected  as  the  absard  invention  of  heresy  and  fanaticism.^ 
A  mysterious  prophecy,  which  still  forms  a  part  of  the  sacred 
canon,  but  which  was  thought  to  &vour  the  exploded  senti- 
ment, has  veiy  narrowly  escaped  the  proscription  of  the  church.^ 

Whilst  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  temporal  reign  wereg^Ng^ 
promised  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  most  dreadful  calamities 
were  denounced  against  an  unbelieving  world.  The  edification 
of  the  new  Jerusalem  was  to  advance  by  equal  steps  with  the 
destruction  of  the  mystic  Babylon ;  and,  as  long  as  the  emperors 
who  reigned  before  Constantine  persisted  in  the  profession  of 
idolatry,  the  epithet  of  Babylon  was  applied  to  the  city  and  to 
the  empire  of  Rome.  A  regular  series  was  prepared  of  all  the 
moral  «nd  ph3rsical  evils  which  can  afflict  a  flourishing  nation ; 
intestine  discord,  and  the  invasion  of  the  fiercest  barbarians 
from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  North ;  pestilence  and  famine, 
comets  and  eclipses,  earthquakes  and  inundations.^  All  these 
were  only  so  many  preparatory  and  alarming  signs  of  the  great 
catastroi^e  of  Rome,  when  the  countrv  of  the  Sjcquos  and 
Caesars  should  be  consumed  by  a  flame  m>m  Heaven,  and  the 
city  of  the  seven  hills,  with  her  palaces,  her  temples,  and  her 
triumphal  arches,  should  be  buried  in  a  vast  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone.  It  might,  however,  afford  some  consolation  to  ^ 
Roman  vanity,  that  the  period  of  their  empire  would  be  that 

'Dupin,  Bibliothique  Eccldsiastique,  totXL  i.  p.  333,  torn.  ii.  p.  366,  and 
Mofibdm.  p.  730;  though  the  latter  of  these  leanied  divines  is  not  altogether 
candid  on  tois  occasion. 

•Bin  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (about  the  year  460)  the  Apocalypse  was  tacitly 
exdoded  from  the  sacred  canon,  by  the  same  churches  of  Asia  to  which  it  is 
addressed ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  complaint  of  Sulpicius  Severus  that  their 
sentence  bad  been  ratified  by  the  greater  number  of  Christians  of  his  time.  From 
what  causes,  then,  is  the  Apocalypse  at  present  so  generally  received  by  the  Greek, 
tbe  Roman,  and  the  Protestant  churches?  The  following  ones  may  he  assigned. 
X.  The  Greeks  were  subdued  by  the  authority  of  an  impostor  who,  in  the  sixth 
century,  assumed  the  character  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  3.  A  just  appre- 
hension, that  the  grammarians  might  become  more  important  than  the  theologians, 
engaged  the  Council  of  Trent  to  nz  the  seal  of  their  infallibility  on  all  the  books 
ofSmpUzre,  contained  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  the  number  of  which  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  fortunately  included  (Fra  PacMO,  Istoria  del  Concilio  Tridentino,  1.  ii). 
4.  The  advantage  of  turning  those  mysterious  prophecies  against  the  See  of  Rome  t 
mspired  tbe  Protestants  with  uncommon  veneration  for  so  useful  an  ally.  See  I 
the  ingenious  and  elegant  discourses  of  the  present  bishop  of  Lichfield  on  that  V 
unpromising  subject.  [It  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  Apcxsdypse  of ' '  John  " 
li^ctttttpSsSSrmider  Domitian  (as  Mommsen  holds),  to  whose  persecution  of 
Christians  there  are  allusicms.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  to  show  that  it 
was  written  by  tbe  author  oi  the  Gospel.] 

*Laetantius  (Institut.  Divin.  vii.  15,  Sk.)  relates  tbe  dismal  tale  of  futurity 
with  great  spirit  aad  do^ueaoe; 
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of  the  world  itself;  which^  as  it  had  onoe  perished  by  the 
element  of  water^  was  destined  to  experience  a  second  and  a 
speedy  destruction  from  the  element  of  fire.  In  the  opinion 
of  a  general  conflagration,  the  fiiith  of  the  Christian  very  happily 
coincided  with  the  tradition  of  the  East,  the  philosophy  oif  the 
Stoics,  and  the  analogy  of  Nature ;  and  even  the  country  which, 
from  religious  motives,  had  been  chosen  for  the  origin  and 
principal  scene  of  the  conflagration,  was  the  best  adapted  for 
that  purpose  by  natural  and  physical  causes;  by  its  deep  caverns, 
beds  of  sulphur,  and  numerous  volcanoes,  of  which  those  of 
iEtna,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  Lipari,  exhibit  a  very  imperfect  re- 
presentation. The  calmest  and  most  intrepid  sceptic  could  not 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  destruction  of  the  present 
system  of  the  world  by  fire  was  in  itself  extremely  probaUe. 
The  Christian,  who  founded  his  belief  much  less  on  the  fiillacious 
arguments  of  reason  than  on  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the 
interpretation  of  scripture,  expected  it  with  terror  and  confidence, 
as  a  certain  and  approaching  event ;  and,  as  his  mind  was  perpetu- 
ally filled  with  the  solemn  idea,  he  considered  every  disaster 
that  happened  to  the  empire  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  an 
expiring  world  J*^ 

timpmam      The  condemnation  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the 
etmiAi  ^    Pagans,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  or  disbelief  of  the  divine 
poniaiimaat  ^j^y^jj^  sccms  to  offend  the  reason  and  the  humanity  of  the  pre- 
sent age.^     But  the  primitive  church,  whose  faith  was  of  a 
much  firmer  consistence,  delivered  over,  without  hesitation,  to 
i  I   eternal  torture  the  far  greater  part  of  the  human  species.  A 
charitable  hope  might  perhaps  be  indulged  in  favour  of  Socrates, 
or  some  other  sages  of  antiquity,  who  had  consulted  the  light 
of  reason  before  that  of  the  gospel  had  arisenJ^    But  it  was 

70  On  this  subject  every  reader  of  taste  will  be  entertained  with  the  third  part 
of  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory.  He  blends  philosophy,  scripture,  and  tradition,  into 
one  magnificent  system;  in  the  description  of  which  he  displays  a  strength  of 
fancy  not  inferior  to  that  of  Milton  himself. 

71  And  yet,  whatever  may  be  the  language  of  individuals,  it  is  still  the  public 
doctrine  of  all  the  Christian  churches ;  nor  can  even  our  ovm  refuse  to  admit  the 
conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  from  the  viiith  and  the  xviiith  of  her  Articles. 
The  Jansenists,  who  have  so  diligently  studied  the  works  of  the  fathers,  maintain 
this  sentiment  with  distinguished  zeal ;  and  the  learned  M.  de  Tillemont  never 
dismisses  a  virtuous  emperor  without  pronouncing  his  damnation.  Zuinglius  is 
perhaps  the  only  leader  of  a  party  who  has  ever  adopted  the  milder  sentiment,  and 
he  gave  no  less  offence  to  the  Lutherans  than  to  the  Catholics.  See  Bossuet, 
Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes,  1.  ii.  c.  19—22. 

73  Justin  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  allow  that  some  of  the  philosophers  were 
instructed  by  the  Logos;  confounding  its  double  signification  of  the  human 
reason  wid  of  th^  Diving  Word, 
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unanimously  affinned  that  those  who,  since  the  birth  or  the 
death  of  Christ,  had  obstinately  persisted  in  the  worship  of  the 
daemons,  neither  deserved,  nor  could  expect,  a  pardon  from  the 
irritated  justice  of  the  Deity.  These  rigid  sentiments,  which 
had  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  world,  appear  to  have  infused 
a  spirit  of  bitterness  into  a  system  of  love  and  harmony.  The 
ties  of  blood  and  friendship  were  firequratly  torn  asunder  by  the 
difference  of  religious  £uth ;  and  the  Cbiristiaas,  who,  in  this 
world,  found  themselves  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  Pagans, 
were  sometimes  seduced  by  resentment  and  spiritual  pride  to 
delight  in  the  prospect  of  their  ftiture  triumph.  You  are  fond 
of  spectacles,"  exclaims  the  stem  Tertullian ;  "  expect  the 
j^reatest  of  aU  spectacles,  the  last  and  eternal  judgment  of  the 
universe.  How  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how  rejoice,  how 
exult,  when  I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs,  and  fimcied 
gods,  groaning  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness;  so  many 
magiistrates,  who  persecuted  the  name  of  the  Lord,  liquefying 
in  fiercer  fires  than  they  ever  kindled  against  the  Christians; 
so  many  sage  philosophers  blushing  in  red  hot  flames,  with  their 
deluded  scholars;  so  many  celebrated  poets  trembling  before 
the  tribunal,  not  of  Minos,  but  of  Christ ;  so  many  tragedians, 
more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their  own  sufferings ;  so  many 

dancers  ! "    But  the  humanity  of  the  reader  will  permit 

me  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  r^t  of  this  infernal  description,  which 
the  zealous  Afiican  pursues  in  a  long  variety  of  affected  and 
unfeeling  witticisms.^' 

Doubtless  there  were  many  among  the  primitive  Christians  wtrtoftaa 
of  a  temper  more  suitable  to  the  meekness  and  charity  of  their  SSmZui^ 
profession.  There  were  many  who  felt  a  sincere  compassion 
for  the  danger  of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  and  who  ex- 
erted the  most  benevolent  zeal  to  save  them  from  the  impend- 
ing destruction.  The  careless  Polytheist,  assailed  by  new  and 
unexpected  terrors,  against  which  neither  his  priests  nor  his 
philosophers  could  afford  him  any  certain  protection,  was  veiy 
frequently  terrified  and  subdued  by  the  menace  of  eternal 
tortures.  His  fears  might  assist  the  progress  of  his  fiiith  and 
reason ;  and,  if  he  could  once  persuade  himself  to  suspect  that 

"Tatullian,  Dc  Spectaculis,  c.  30.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  author- 
ity which  the  sealovts  African  had  acquired,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  allege  the  testi-! 
niony  of  Cyprian,  the  doctor  and  guide  of  all  the  western  churches.  (See  Prudent  * 
Hymn.  xiii.  loa)  As  often  as  he  applied  himself  to  his  daily  study  cA  the  writings 
of  Teitulhan,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "Va  miM  magistrum;  Give  me  my 
master".  (Hieronym.  de  Viris  Illustribus,  torn.  L  p.  3S4  ^c.  53;  leg.  da  magU- 
trum\) 
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the  Christian  religion  might  possibly  be  true,  it  became  an  easy 
task  to  convince  him  that  it  mras  the  saf^t  and  most  prudent 
party  that  he  could  possibly  embrace. 
THE  THIRD  HI.  The  supematuTal  gifts,  which  even  in  this  life  were 
J^J^^J^  ascribed  to  the  Christians  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  must  have 
fSSSSSn^  conduced  to  their  own  comfort,  and  very  frequently  to  the 
conviction  of  infidels.  Besides  the  occasional  prodigies,  which 
might  sometimes  be  affected  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
the  Deity  when  he  suspended  the  laws  of  Nature  for  the  service 
of  religion,  the  Christian  church,  irom  the  time  of  the  apostles 
and  their  first  disdples,''^^  has  claimed  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  miraculous  powers,  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  vision  and  of 
prophecy,  the  power  of  expelling  daemons,  of  healing  the  sick, 
j  and  of  raising  the  dead.  The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
V  •  was  frequently  communicated  to  the  contemporaries  of  Irenaeus, 
though  Irenaeus  himself  was  left  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
of  a  barbarous  dialect  whilst  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
natives  of  Gaul.^*  The  divine  inspiration,  whether  it  was  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  a  waking  or  of  a  sleeping  vision,  is  described 
as  a  &vour  very  liberally  bestowed  on  all  ranks  of  the  faithful, 
on  women  as  on  elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  upon  bishops.  When 
their  devout  minds  were  sufficiently  prepared  by  a  coiffse  of 
prayer,  of  fasting,  and  of  vigils,  to  receive  the  extraordinary 
impulse,  they  were  transported  out  of  their  senses,  and  delivered 
in  extasy  what  was  inspired,  being  mere  organs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  just  as  a  pipe  or  flute  is  of  him  who  blows  into  it.^*  We 
may  add  that  the  design  of  these  visions  was,  for  the  most  part, 
either  to  disclose  the  future  history,  or  to  guide  the  present 
administration,  of  the  church.  The  expulsion  of  the  daemons 
from  the  bodies  of  those  unhappy  persons  whom  they  had  been 
permitted  to  torment  was  considered  as  a  signal,  though  ordin- 
ary, triumph  of  religion,  and  is  repeatedly  alleged  by  the  ancient 
apologists  as  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  awful  ceremony  was  usually  performed  in 
a  public  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 

74  Notwithstanding  the  eTasions  of  Dr.  Middleton,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  clear  traces  of  visions  and  inspiration,  which  may  be  found  in  the  apostolic 
fathers. 

7*  Irenaeus  adv.  Hseres.  Proem,  p.  %  Dr.  Middleton  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  96,  &c.) 
observes  that,  as  this  pretension  of  all  others  was  the  most  difficult  to  support  by 
art,  it  was  the  soonest  given  up.   The  observation  suits  his  hypothesis. 

7*Athenagoras  in  Legatione.  Justin  Martjrr,  Cohort,  ad  Gentes.  Tertullian 
ad  vers.  Mardonit.  L  iv.  These  descriptions  are  not  very  unlike  the  prophetic 
fury  for  which  Cicero  (de  Divinat  ii.  54)  expresses  so  little  r«v«rence,  j 
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spectators ;  the  patient  was  relieved  by  the  power  or  skill  of 
the  ezordsty  and  the  vanquished  dsemon  was  heard  to  con- 
fess that  he  was  one  of  the  &bled  gods  of  antiquity,  who 
had  impiously  usurped  the  adoration  of  mankind.^  But  the 
miraculous  cure  of  diseases,  of  the  most  inveterate  or  even 
prsetematural  kind,  can  no  longer  occasion  any  surprise,  when 
we  recollect  that  in  the  days  of  Irenssus,  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  very  far  fi!om 
being  esteemed  an  uncommon  event;  that  the  miracle  was 


and  the  joint  supplication  of  the  church  of  the  place,  and  that 
the  persons  thus  restored  tc^Jtbeir  prayers  had  lived  afterwards 
among  them  many  jemJ^  ^  such  a  period,  when-  &ith  could 
boa^  of  so  many  wonderful  vibtories  over  death,  it  seems  diffi- 
cidt  to  account  for  the  scepticism  of  those  philosophers  who  still 
rejected  and  derided  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  A  noble 
Grecian  had  rested  on  this  important  ground  the  whole  contro- 
versy, and  promised  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  that,  if  he 
could  be  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  single  person  who  had/ 
been  actually  raised  from  the  dead,  he  would  immediatelW 
embrace  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  prelate  of  the  first  eastern  church,  however  anxious  for 
the  conversion  of  his  firiMR3,  thought  proper  to  decline  this  fair 


The  miracles  of  the  primitive  churcn,  after  obtaining  the«iMir 
sanction  of 'ages,  have  been  lately  attacked  in  a  very  free*^** 
and  ingenious  inquiry;^  which,  though  it  has  met  with  the 
most  favourable  reception  from  the  Public,  appears  to  have 
excited  a  general  scandal  among  the  divines  of  our  own  as  well 
as  of  the  other  Protestant  churches  of  Europe.®^  Our  different 
sentiments  on  this  subject  will  be  much  less  influenced  by  any 

''Tertulliaxi  (Apolog.  c.  33)  throws  out  a  bold  defiance  to  the  Pagan  majps- 
traies.  Of  the  primitive  miracles,  the  power  of  exorcising  is  the  only  one  which 
has  been  assumed  by  Protestants. 

^  Irenseus  adv.  Haereses,  1.  ii.  56,  57 ;  L  v.  c.  6.  Mr.  Dodwell  (Dissertat  ad 
IreDseum,  ii.  42)  concludes  that  the  second  century  was  still  more  fertile  in 
miiades  than  the  first 

'^Theophilus  ad  Autolycum.  1.  i.  p.  345.   Edit,  Benedictin.   Paris,  174a  [c.  13 
ed  Migne,  vol.  7,  p.  1041]. 

*  Dr.  Middleton  sent  out  his  Introduction  in  the  year  1747,  published  his  Free 
Inqnixy  in  1749,  and  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1750.  he  had  prepared 
a  yindication  6[  it  against  his  numerous  adversaries. 

^The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  degrees  on  his  opponents.  From  the 
indignation  of  Mosheim  (p.  321),  we  may  discover  the  sentiments  of  Lutheran 
divines. 
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particular  arguments  than  by  our  habits  of  study  and  reflection ; 
and^  above  all,  by  the  degree  of  the  evidence  which  we  have 
accustomed  ourselves  to  require  for  the  proof  of  a  miraculous 
onrjHjjgB^  event.  The  duty  of  an  historian  does  not  call  upon  him  to 
^«h«^  interpose  his  private  judgment  in  this  nice  and  important  con- 
p«riod  troversy ;  but  he  ought  not  to  dissemble  the  difficulty  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  theory  as  may  reconcile  the  interest  of  religion  with 
that  of  reason,  of  making  a  proper  application  of  that  theoiy, 
and  of  defining  with  precision  the  limits  of  that  happy  period, 
exempt  from  error  and  from  deceit,  to  which  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  gift  of  supemiitural  powers.  From  the  first 
of  the  &thers  to  the  last  of  the  popes,  a  succession  of  bishops, 
of  saints,  of  martyrs,  and  of  miracles  is  continued  without  inter- 
ruption, and  the  progress  of  superstition  was  so  gradual  and  | 
almost  imperceptible  that  we  know  not  in  what  particular  link 
we  should  break  the  cham  of  tradition.  Every  age  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  wonderful  events  by  which  it  was  distinguished, 
and  its  testimony  appears  no  leas  weighty  and  respectable  than 
that  of  the  preceding  generation,  till  we  are  insensibly  led  on 
to  accuse  our  own  inconsistency,  if  in  the  eighth  or  in  the 
twelfth  centuiy  we  deny  to  the  venerable  Bede,  or  to  the  holy 
Bernard,  the  same  degree  of  confidence  which,  in  the  second 
century,  we  had  so  liberally  granted  to  Justin  or  to  Irens&us.^^  | 
If  the  truth  of  any  of  those  miracles  is  appreciated  by  their 
apparent  use  and  propriety,  every  age  had  unbelievers  to  con- 
vince, heretics  to  confute,  and  idolatrous  nations  to  convert; 
and  sufficient  motives  might  always  be  produced  to  justify  the 
interposition  of  Heaven.  And  yet,  since  every  friend  to  revelar- 
tion  is  persuaded  of  the  reality,  and  every  reasonable  man  is 
convinced  of  the  cessation,  of  miraculous  powers,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  some  period  in  which  they  were  either 
suddenly  or  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  Christian  church. 
Whatever  sera  is  chosen  for  that  purpose,  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  extinction 
of  the  Arian  heresy,^^  the  insensibility  of  the  Christians  who 

8s  It  may  seem  somewhat  remarkable  that  Bernard  of  Qairvaux,  who  records 
so  many  miracles  of  his  friend  St  Malachi,  never  takes  any  notice  of  his  own. 
which,  in  their  turn,  however,  are  carefully  related  by  his  companions  and 
disciples.  In  the  long  series  of  ecclesiastical  history,  does  there  exist  a  single 
instance  of  a  saint  asserting  that  he  himself  possessed  the  ^ift  of  miracles  ? 

83  The  conversion  of  Constantine  is  the  aera  which  is  most  usually  fixed  by  ' 
Protestants.   The  more  rational  divines  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  miracles  of 
the  fourth,  whilst  the  more  credulous  are  unwilling  to  reject  those  of  the  fifth 
century. 
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lived  at  that  time  will  equally  afford  a  just  matter  of  surprise. 
They  still  supported  their  pretensions  after  they  had  lost  their 
power.  Credulity  performed  the  office  of  faith ;  &naticism  was 
permitted  to  assume  the  language  of  inspiration^  and  the  effects 
of  accident  or  contrivance  were  ascribed  to  supernatural  causes. 
The  recent  experience  of  genuine  miracles  should  have  instructed 
the  Christian  world  in  the  ways  of  Providence^  and  habituated 
their  eye  (if  we  may  use  a  very  inadequate  expression)  to  the 
style  of  the  divine  artist.  Should  the  most  skilful  painter  of 
modem  Italy  presume  to  decorate  his  feeble  imitations  with  the 
name  of  Raphael  or  of  Correggio^  the  insolent  fraud  would  be 
soon  discovered  and  indignantly  rejected. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  miracles  of  the  JJyJJJJ 
primitive  church  since  the  time  of  the  apostles^  this  unresisting  mnutus 
softness  of  temper,  so  conspicuous  among  the  believers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  proved  of  some  accidental  benefit 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion.  In  modem  times,  a  latent, 
and  even  involuntary,  scepticism  adheres  to  the  most  pious 
diq>08ition8.  Their  admission  of  supernatural  truths  is  much\ 
less  an  active  consent  than  a  cold  and  passive  acquiescence. ' 
Accustomed  long  since  to  observe  and  to  respect  the  invariable 
^^idf*'-  f>f  Nature,  our  reason,  or  at  least  our  imagination,  is  not 
sufficiently  prepared  to  sustain  the  visible  action  of  the  Deity. 
But,  in  the  fnrst  ages  of  Christianity,  the  situation  of  mankind 
was  extremely  different.  The  most  curious,  or  the  most  cre- 
dulous, among  the  Pagans  were  often  persuaded  to  enter  into 
a  society  which  asserted  an  actual  claim  of  miraculous  powers. 
The  primitive  Christians  perpetually  trod  on  m3rstic  ground, 
and  their  minds  were  exercised  by  the  habits  of  believing  the 
most  extraordinary  events.  They  felt,  or  they  &ncied,  that  on 
every  side  they  were  incessantly  assaulted  by  daemons,  comforted 
by  visions,  instructed  by  prophecy,  and  surprisingly  delivered 
finom  danger,  sickness,  and  from  death  itself,  by  the  supplications 
of  the  church.  The  real  or  imaginary  prodigies,  of  which  they 
so  frequently  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  obj^ts,  the 
instruments,  or  the  spectators,  very  happily  disposed  them  to 
adopt,  with  the  same  ease,  but  vrith  &r  greater  justice,  the 
authentic  wonders  of  the  evangelic  histoiy ;  and  thus  miracles 
that  exceeded  not  the  measure  of  their  own  experience  inspired 
them  with  the  most  lively  assurance  of  m3^teries  which  were 
acknowledged  to  surpass  the  limits  of  their  understanding.  It 
is  this  deep  impression  of  supernatural  truths  which  has  been  so 
much  celebrated  under  the  name  of  faith;  a  state  of  mind 
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, '  described  as  the  surest  pledge  of  the  divine  fiivour  and  of  future 
felicity^  and  recommended  as  the  first  or  perhaps  the  only 
I   ;  merit  of  a  Christian.    According  to  the  more  rigid  doctors,  the 
' '  moral  virtues,  which  may  be  equally  practised  by  infidels,  are 
destitute  of  any  value  or  efficacy  in  the  work  of  our  justification. 
TRB  FOURTH    IV.  But  the  primitivc  Christian  demonstrated  his  fiiith  by  his 
virtues ;  and  it  was  very  justly  supposed  that  the  divine 
SS/'^^    persuasion^  which  enlighten<Ml  or  subdued  the  understanding; 

must,  at  the  same  time,  purify  the  heart,  and  direct  the  actions, 
1^  '  of  the  believer.    The  first  apologists  of  Christianity  who  justify 

the  innocence  of  their  brethren,  and  the  writers  of  a  later  period 
who  celebrate  the  sanctity  of  their  ancestors,  display,  in  the 
.  ,  most  lively  colours,  the  refbrmaticm  of  manners  wl  was 
!  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  Ajs 
it  is  my  intention  to  remark  only  such  human  causes  as  were 
permitted  to  second  ^le^influence  ofLjr^velation,  I  shall  slightly 
mention  two  motives  which  might  naturally  render  the  lives  of 
the  primitive  Christians  much  purer  and  more  austere  than 
those  of  their  Pagan  contemporaries,  or  their  degenerate  succes- 
sors ;  repentance  for  their  past  sins,  and  the  laudable  desire  of 
supporting  the  reputation  of  the  society  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  reproach,  suggested  by  the  ignorance  or  the 
malice  of  infidelity,  that  the  Christians  allured  into  their  party 
the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were  touched 
by  a  sense  of  remorse,  were  easily  persuaded  to  wash  away,  in 
the  water  of  baptism,  the  guilt  of  their  past  conduct,  for  which 
the  temples  of  the  gods  refused  to  grant  them  any  expiation. 
But  this  reproach,  when  it  is  cleared  from  misrepresentation, 
contributes  as  much  to  the  honour  as  it  did  to  the  increase  of 
the  church.8*  The  friends  of  Christianity  may  acknowledge 
without  a  blush  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  saints  had  been 
before  their  baptism  the  most  abandoned  sinners.  Those 
persons  who  in  the  world  had  followed,  though  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  the  dictates  of  benevolence  and  propriety,  derived  such 
a  calm  satisfaction  from  the  opinion  of  their  own  rectitude,  as 
rendered  them  much  less  susceptible  of  the  sudden  emotions  of 
shame,  of  grief,  and  of  terror,  which  hi^ve  given  birth  to  so 
many  wonderful  conversions.  After  the  example  of  their 
Divine  Master,  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  disdained  not  the 


tiMlrrtptait* 


MThe  imputations  of  Celsns  and  Julian,  with  the  defence  of  the£eithers,  are 
very  fairly  stated  by  Spanheim,  Commentaire  sur  les  C6sars  de  Julian,  p.  468. 
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society  of  xsMn,  aod  especially  of  women^  oppressed  by  the  con- 
sciousnessy  and  v^y  often  by  the  efTects,  of  their  vices.  As 
tbey  emerged  from  sin  and  superstition  to  the  glorious  hope  of 
immortality^  they  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life,  not 
only  of  virtue,  but  of  penitence.  The  desire  of  perfection 
became  the  ruling  passion  of  their  soul ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that,  while  reason  embraces  a  cold  mediocrity,  our  passions 
hurry  us,  with  rapid  violence,  over  the  space  which  lies  between 
the  most  opposite  extremes. 

When  the  new  converts  had  been  enrolled  in  the  number  of^tet 
the  fiiithiul  and  were  admitted  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church,'*'^ 
they  found  themselves  restrained  from  relapsing  into  their  past 
disorders  by  another  consideration  of  a  less  spiritual,  but  of  a 
very  innocent  and  respectable  nature.  Any  particular  society 
that  has  departed  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation  or  the 
religion  to  which  it  belonged  immediately  becomes  the  object 
of  universal  as  well  as  invidious  observation.  In  proportion  to 
the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  character  of  the  society  may 
be  affected  by  the  virtue  and  vices  of  the  persons  who  compose 
it;  and  every  member  is  engaged  to  watch  with  the  most 
vigilant  attention  over  his  own  behaviour  and  over  that  of  his 
brethren,  8ince>  as  he  must  expect  to  incur  a  part  of  the  common 
disgrace,  he  may  hope  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  common  reputa^ 
tion.  When  the  Cluistians  of  Bithynia  were  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  younger  Pliny^  they  assured  the  proconsul  that, 
&r  from  being  engaged  in  any  mdawAil  conspiracy,  they  were 
bound  by  a  solemn  obligation  to  abstain  from  the  commission 
of  those  crimes  which  custutb  the  private  or  public  peace  of 
society,  from  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  perjury,  and  fraud.^ 
NesT  a  century  afterwards^  Tertullian,  with  an  honest  pride, 
could  boast  that  very  few  Christians  had  suffered  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner,  except  on  account  of  their  religicm.^  Their 
serious  and  sequestered  life,  averse  to  the  gay  luxury  of  the  age, 
insured  th^m  to  chastity,  temperance,  economy,  and  all  the 
sober  and  domestic  virtues.  As  the  greater  number  were  of 
some  trade  or  professa<Hi,  it  was  incumbent  on  them,  by  the 
strictest  integrity  and  the  fairest  dealing,  to  remove  the 
suspicions  which  the  profime  are  too  apt  to  conceive  against 
the  a^peanuioes  of  sanctity.  The  contempt  of  the  world 
exercised  them  in  the  habits  of  humility,  meekness,  and 

*FIiii.  EpuL  X.  07. 

"Tertulhan,  Apcdog.  c  id.   He  adds,  however,  with  some  degree  of  hesitation, 
"  Ant  si  [et]  aliud^  jam  non  Christianus  ". 
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patience.  The  more  they  were  penecuted^  the  more  closely 
they  adhered  to  each  other.  Their  mutual  charity  and  unsus- 
pecting confidence  has  been  remarked  by  infidels,  and  was  too 
often  abused  by  perfidious  friends.^ 

It  is  a  very  honourable  circumstance  for  the  morals  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  that  even  their  fimlts,  ot  rather  enors, 
were  derived  from  an  excess  of  virtue.  The  bishops  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  whose  evidence  attests,  and  whose 
authority  might  influence,  the  professions,  the  principles,  and 
even  the  practice,  of  their  contemporaries,  had  studied  the 
scriptures  with  less  skill  than  devotion,  and  they  often  received, 
in  the  most  literal  sense,  those  rigid  precepts  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles  to  which  the  prudence  of  succeeding  commentators  has 
applied  a  looser  and  more  figurative  mode  of  interpretation. 
Ambitious  to  exalt  the  perfection  of  the  gospel  above  the 
wisdom  of  philosophy,  the  zealous  finthers  have  carried  the 
duties  of  self-mortification,  of  purity,  and  of  patience,  to  a 
height  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  attain,  and  much  less  to 
preserve,  in  our  present  state  of  weakness  and  corruption.  A 
doctrine  so  extraordinary  and  so  sublime  must  inevitably  com- 
mand the  veneration  of  the  people ;  but  it  was  ill  calculated  to 
obtain  the  sufirage  of  those  worldly  philosophers  who,  in  the 
conduct  of  this  transitory  life,  consult  only  the  feelings  of 
nature  and  the  interest  of  sodet^.^ 

There  are  two  very  natural  {nopensities  which  we  may 
distinguish  in  the  most  virtuous  and  liberal  dispositions,  the 
love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  action.  If  the  former  be 
refined  by  art  and  learning,  improved  by  the  charms  of  social 
intercourse,  and  corrected  by  a  just  r^ard  to  economy,  to 
health,  and  to  reputation,  it  is  productive  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  happiness  of  private  life.  The  love  of  acticm  is  a  principle 
of  a  much  stronger  and  more  doubtful  nature.  It  often  leads 
to  anger,  to  ambition,  and  to  revenge ;  but,  when  it  is  guided  by 
the  sense  of  propriety  and  benevolence,  it  becomes  the  parent 
of  every  virtue;  and,  if  those  virtues  are  accompaniea  with 
equal  abilities,  a  fiunily,  a  state,  or  an  empire  mav  oe  indebted 
for  their  safety  and  prosperity  to  the  undaunted  courage  of  a 
[single  man.  To  the  love  of  pleasure  we  may  therefore  ascribe 
jmost  of  the  agreeable,  to  the  love  of  action  we  may  attribute 

^The  philosopher  Per^nus  (of  whose  life  and  death  Lucian  has  left  us  so 
entertaining  an  account)  imposed,  for  a  long  time,  on  the  credulous  simplicity  of 
the  Christians  of  Asia. 

"See  a  very  judicious  treatise  of  Barbeyrac  sur  la  Morale  des  Ptees. 
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most  of  the  usefbl  and  respectable  qualifications.  The  character 
in  which  both  the  one  and  the  other  should  be  united  and 
harmonised  would  seem  to  constitute  the  most  perfect  idea  of 
human  nature.    The  insensible  and  inactive  disposition,  which 
should  be  supposed  alike  destitute  of  both,  would  be  rejected, 
by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  as  utterly  incapable  of 
procuring  any  happiness  to  the  individual,  or  any  public  benefit  ^ 
to  the  world.    But  it  was  not  in  this  world  that  the  primitive  ; 
Christians  were  desirous  of  making  themselves  either  agreeable/ 
or  useful. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  exercise  of  our  reason  ^^i^nMjg* 
fimcy,  and  the  cheerful  flow  of  unguarded  conversation,  maySSSSm 


ever,  were  rejected  with  abhorrence,  or  admitted  with  the 
utmost  cauticm,  by  the  severity  of  the  fiithers,  who  despised  all 
knowledge  that  was  not  useful  to  salvation,  and  who  considered 
all  levity  of  discourse  as  a  criminal  abuse  of  the  gift  of  speech. 
In  our  present  state  of  existence,  the  body  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  the  soul  that  it  seems  to  be  our  interest  to  taste, 
with  innocence  and  moderation,  the  enjoyments  of  which  that 
fiuthful  companion  is  susceptible.  Very  different  was  the 
reasoning  of  our  devout  predecessors  ;  vainly  aspiring  to  imitate 
the  perfection  of  angels,  they  disdained,  or  they  affected  to 
disdain,  every  earthly  and  corporeal  delight.®*  Some  of  our 
senses  indeed  are  necessary  for  our  preservation,  others  for  our 
subsistence,  and  others  again  for  our  information,  and  thus  far  it 
was  impossible  to  reject  the  use  of  them.  The  first  sensation  of 
pleasure  was  marked  as  the  first  moment  of  their  abuse.  The  un- 
feeling candidate  for  Heaven  was  instructed,  not  only  to  resist  the 
grosser  allurements  of  the  taste  or  smell,  but  even  to  shut  his  ears 
against  the  profane  harmony  of  sounds,  and  to  view  with  indif- 
ference the  most  finished  productions  of  human  art.  Gay  apparel, 
magnificent  houses,  and  elegant  fiimiture  were  supposed  to  unite 
the  doable  guilt  of  pride  and  of  sensuality :  a  sunple  and  mortified 
appearance  was  more  suitable  to  the  Christian  who  was  certain  of 
his  sins  and  doubtful  of  his  salvation.  In  their  censures  of  luxuiy, 
the  figtthersare  extremely  minute  and  circumstantial  ;^  and  among 
the  various  articles  which  excite  their  pious  indignation,  we 
may  enumerate  &lse  hair,  garments  of  any  colour  except  white, 

^Lactant.  Institut  Divin.  L  vi.  c.  30,  21,  32. 
Consult  a  work  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  intitled  the  Psedagogue,  which 
coDtains  the  radiments  of  ethics,  as  tbej  were  taught  in  ihe  most  celebrated  of  the 
ChristiaD  schools. 
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instruments  of  rnusio^  vases  of  gold  or  silver^  downy  pillows  (as 
Jacob  reposed  his  head  on  a  stone),  white  breads  foreign  wines, 
public  salutations,  the  use  of  wann  baths,  and  the  practice  of 
shaving  the  beard,  which,  according  to  the  expression  of 
,  Tertuman,  is  a  he  against  our  own  fiices,  and  an  impious  attempt 
;  to  improve  the  works  of  the  Creator.*^   When  Christianity  was 
'  introQuced  among  the  rich  and  the  polite,  the  observation  of 
these  singular  laws  was  left,  as  it  would  be  at  present,  to  the 
few  who  were  ambitious  of  superior  sanctity.    But  it  is  always 
easy,  as  well  as  agreeable,  for  the  inferiw  ranks  of  mankind  to 
claim  a  merit  from  the  contempt  of  that  pomp  and  pleasure, 
which  fortune  has  placed  beyond  their  reach.    The  virtue  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  like  tiiat  of  the  first  Romans,  was  veiy 
frequently  guarded  by  poverty  and  ignorance. 
flM^MoM.      The  chaste  severity  of  the  fathers,  in  whatever  related  to  the 
^^wjMi^  commerce  of  the  two  sexes,  ffewed  from  the  same  principle; 
«tertt«f     their  abhorrence  of  every  enjoyment  which  might  gratify  the 
sensual,  and  degrade  the  spiritual,  nature  of  man.    It  was  their 
favourite  opinion  that,  if  Adam  had  preserved  his  obedience  to 
the  Creator,  he  would  have  lived  for  ever  in  a  state  of  viigin 
purity,  and  that  some  harmless  mode  of  vegetation  might  have 
peopled  paradise  with  a  race  of  innocent  and  immortal  beings.^ 
The  use  of  marriage  was  permitted  only  to  his  fiillen  posterity, 
as  a  necessary  expedient  to  continue  the  human  species,  and  as 
a  restraint,  however  imperfect,  on  the  natural  licentiousness  of 
desire.    Ilie  hesitation  of  the  orthodox  casuists  on  this  interest- 
ing subject  betrays  the  perplexity  of  men,  unwilling  to  approve 


an  institution  which  they  were  compelled  to  tolerate.^  The 
enumeration  of  the  very  whimsical  laws,  which  they  most  circmn- 
stantially  imposed  on  the  marriage-bed,  would  force  a  smile 
from  the  young,  and  a  blush  from  die  foir.  It  was  their  unani- 
mous sentiment  that  a  first  marriage  was  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  of  nature  and  of  society.  The  sensual  connexion  was 
refined  into  a  resemblance  of  the  mystic  union  of  Christ  with 
his  church,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  indissoluble  either  by 
divorce  or  by  death.  The  practice  of  second  nuptials  was 
branded  with  the  name  of  a  legal  adultery;  and  the  persons 
who  were  guilty  of  so  scandalous  an  ofience  against  C^iristian 

*i  Tertullian.  de  Spectaculis,  c.  sx   Clemens  Alexandrin.  Paedagog.  1.  HL  c  8. 
Beausobrc,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manich^isme*  L  viL  c.  3.   Justin,  Gregory  of 
Njrssa,  Augustin,  ftc,  strongly  inclined  to  this  opinkm. 

*>Some  of  tlie  Gnostic  heretics  were  more  consistent ;  thej  refected  the  use  of 


marriage; 
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purity  w^re  soon  excluded  from  the  honours,  and  even  firom  the 
alms,  of  the  church.^  Since  desire  was  imputed  as  a  crime, 
and  marriage  was  tolerated  as  a  defect,  it  was  consistent  with 
the  same  [Nrincaples  to  consider  a  state  of  celibacy  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  divine  perfection.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  ancient  Rome  could  support  the  institution 
of  six  vestals  ;^  but  the  primitive  church  was  filled  with  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  either  sex  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  professicm  of  perpetual  chastity.^  A  few  of  these,  among 
whom  we  may  reckon  the  learned  Origen,  judged  it  tiie  most 
prudent  to  disarm  the  tempter.^  Sense  were  insensible  and 
some  were  invincible  against  the  assaults  of  the  flesh.  Disdain- 
ing an  ignominious  flight,  the  virgins  of  the  warm  climate  of 
Africa  encountered  the  enemy  in  the  closest  engagement ;  they 
permitted  priests  and  deacons  to  share  their  bed,  and  gloried 
amidst  the  flames  in  their  unsullied  purity.  But  insulted  Nature 
sometimes  vindicated  her  rights,  and  this  new  species  of  martyr- 
dom served  only  to  introduce  a  new  scandal  into  the  church.^ 
Among  the  Christian  ascetics,  however  (a  name  which  they 
soon  acquired  from  their  painful  exercise),  many,  as  they  were 
less  presumptuous,  were  probably  more  successfril.  The  loss  of 
sensual  pleasure  was  supplied  and  compensated  by  spiritual 
pride.  Even  the  multitude  of  Pagans  were  inclined  to  estimate  ; 
the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  by  its  apparent  difliculty ;  and  it  was 
in  the  praise  of  these  chaste  spouses  of  Christ  that  the  fathers 
-  have  poured  forth  the  troubled  stream  of  their  eloquence.^ 
Such  are  the  early  traces  of  monaBtic  principles  and  institutions 

M  See  a  chain  of  tradition,  from  Justin  Mart^  to  Jerome,  in  the  Morale  des 
P6re3 ;  Ci  iv,  6— si6w 

*See  a  very  carious  Dissertation  on  the  Vestals,  in  the  M^moires  de  1' Academic 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  iv.  p.  i6i — 337.  Notwithstanding  the  honours  and  rewards 
which  were  bestowed  on  those  virgins,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient 
number;  nor  could  the  dread  of  the  most  horrible  death  always  restrain  their 
iocQntinenoe; 

**  Capiditatem  procreandi  aut  unam  scimos  aut  nuUam.  Mlnudns  Felix,  c  31. 
Justin.  A^log.  Major  [29I  Athenagoias  in  L^at  c  a8.  TertuUian  de  Cuitu 
Femin.  L  ii, 

I'Eusebius,  L  vi.  8.  Before  the  fsLXoe  of  Or^en  had  excited  envy  and  persecu 
tion,  this  extraordinary  action  was  rather  admired  than  censured.  As  it  was  his 
general  practice  to  alleeorise  scripture,  it  seems  unfortunate  that,  in  this  instance 
only,  he  should  have  adopted  the  literal  sense. 

"Cyprian  Epist.  4,  and  Dodwdl  Dissertat.  Cypriania  ui.  Something  like  this 
ra^  attempt  was  long  afterwards  imputed  to  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Fonte- 
vrault.   Bayle  has  amused  himself  and  his  readers  on  that  very  delicate  subject. 

»Dapia  (Bibliothique  EccMsiastique,  tom.  i.  p.  195)  gives  a  particular 
account  of  the  dialogue  of  the  ten  viigtns,  as  it  was  composed  by  Idethodius, 
bishop  of  Tyre.  The  praises  of  virginity  are  excessive. 
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which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  have  counterbalanced  all  the 
temporal  advantages  of  Christianity.^^ 
vMrBirar-  The  Christians  were  not  less  averse  to  the  business  than  to 
MM!  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world.  The  defence  of  our  persons  and 
goTttBBMt  property  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  with  the  patient 
doctrine  which  enjoined  an  unlimited  forgiveness  of  past  injuries 
and  commanded  them  to  invite  the  repetition  of  fresh  insults. 
Their  simplicity  was  offended  by  the  use  of  oaths,  by  the  pomp 
of  magistracy,  and  by  the  active  contention  of  public  life,  nor 
could  their  humane  ignorance  be  convinced  that  it  was  lawful 
on  any  occasion  to  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures,  either 
by  the  sword  of  justice  or  by  that  of  war ;  even  though  their 
criminal  or  hostile  attempts  should  threaten  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  whole  community.^^^  It  was  acknowledged  that,  under  a 
less  perfect  law,  the  powers  of  the  Jewish  constitution  had  been 
exercised,  with  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  by  inspired  prophets 
and  by  anointed  kings.  The  Christums  felt  and  confessed  that 
such  institutions  might  be  necessary  for  the  present  system  of 
the  world,  and  they  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
their  Pagan  governors.  But,  while  thev  inculcated  the  maxims 
of  passive  obedience,  they  refused  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
civil  administration  or  the  military  defence  of  the  empire.  Some 
indulgence  might  perhaps  be  flowed  to  those  persons  who, 
before  their  conversion,  were  already  engaged  in  such  violent 
and  sanguinary  occupations ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Christians,  wiUiout  renouncing  a  more  sacred  duty,  could  assume 
the  character  of  soldiers,  of  magistrates,  or  of  princes.^^^  This 
indolent,  or  even  criminal,  disregard  to  the  public  welfare  ex- 
posed them  to  the  contempt  and  reproaches  of  the  Pagans,  who 
very  frequently  asked.  What  must  be  the  &te  of  the  empire, 
attacked  on  every  side  by  the  barbarians,  if  all  mankind  should 

looTiie  Ascetics  (as  early  as  the  second  century)  made  a  public  profession  of 
mortifying  their  bodies,  and  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine.  Mosheim, 
p.  310. 

See  the  Morale  des  P&res.  The  same  patient  principles  have  been  revived 
since  the  Reformation  by  the  Socinians,  the  modem  Anabaptists,  and  the  Quakers. 
Barclay,  the  apologist  of  the  Quakers,  has  protected  his  brethren  by  the  authority 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  p.  542—549. 

ii^TertuIlian,  Apolog.  c.  31,  De  Idololatn^,  c.  17,  18.  Origen  contra  Celsum, 
1.  V.  p.  253,  [p.  1232,  Migne,  Patr.  G.  xi.,]  L  vii.  p.  348,  [1457,]  1.  viii.  p.  423- 
438,  \i6ao,  s^g,\ 

10s  Tertullian  (De  CoronA  Militis,  c.  xz)  suggests  to  them  the  expedient  of 
deserting ;  a  counsel  which,  if  it  had  been  generally  known,  was  not  very  proper 
to  conciUate  the  favour  of  the  emperors  towards  the  Christian  sect 
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adopt  the  pusillAnimous  sentiments  of  the  new  sect?^^  To 
this  insulting  question  the  Christian  apologists  returned  obscure 
and  ambiguous  answers^  as  they  were  unwilling  to  reveal  the 
secret  cause  of  their  security ;  the  expectation  that,  before  the 
conversion  of  mankind  was  accomplished,  war,  government,  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  world  itself  would  be  no  more.  It  may 
be  observed  that,  in  this  instance  likewise,  the  situation  of  the 
first  Christians  coincided  very  happily  with  their  religious  scruples, 
and  that  their  aversion  to  an  active  life  contributed  rather  to 
excuse  them  irom  the  service,  than  to  exclude  them  from  the 
honours,  of  the  state  and  army. 

V.  But  the  human  character,  however  it  may  be  exalted  or  thb  fifth 
depressed  by  a  temporary  enthusiasm,  will  return,  by  degrees,  ti^oM- 
to  its  proper  and  natural  level,  and  will  resume  those  passions 
that  seem  the  most  adapted  to  its  {present  condition.  Th^JJJJh'*^ 
primitive  Christians  were  dead  to  the  business  and  pleasures  of, 
the  world ;  but  their  love  of  action,  which  could  never  be 
entirely  extinguished,  soon  revived,  and  found  a  new  occupation 
in  the  government  of  the  church.  A  separate  society,  which 
attacked  the  established  religion  of  the  empire,  was  obliged  to 
adopt  some  form  of  internal  policy,  and  to  appoint  a  sufficient 
number  of  ministers,  intrusted  not  only  with  the  spiritual 
functions,  but  even  with  the  temporal  direction,  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth.  The  safety  of  that  society,  its  honour,  its 
aggrandisement,  were  productive,  even  in  the  inost  pious  minds, 
of  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  such  as  the  first  of  the  Romans  had  felt 
for  the  republic,  and  sometimes,  of  a  similar  indifference  in  the 
use  of  whatever  means  might  probably  conduce  to  so  desirable 
an  end.  Ihe  ambition  of  raising  themselves  or  their  friends  to 
the  honours  and  offices  of  the  church  was  disguised  by  the 
laudable  intention  of  devoting  to  the  public  benefit  the  power 
and  consideration  which,  for  that  purpose  only*  it  became  their 
duty  to  solicit.  In  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  they  were 
frequently  called  upon  to  detect  the  errors  of  heresy,  or  tiie  arts 
of  fiustion,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  perfidious  brethren,  to  stig- 
matize their  characters  with  deserved  in&my,  and  to  expel  them 
from  the  bosom  of  a  society  whose  peace  and  happiness  they 
had  attempted  to  disturb.  The  ecclesiastical  governors  of  the 
Christians  were  taught  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  dove  ;  but,  as  the  former  was  refined,  so 

^  As  well  as  we  can  judge  from  the  mutilated  representation  of  Origen  (1.  viii. 
p.  423  [1690]),  his  adversary,  Cclsus,  had  urged  his  objection  with  great  force 
and  candour. 
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the  latter  was  insensibly  corrupted,  by  the  habits  of  government. 
In  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  world  the  persons  who  were 
placed  in  any  public  station  rendered  themselves  considerable 
by  their  eloquence  and  firmness,  by  their  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  by  their  dexterity  in  business ;  and,  while  Uiey  concealed 
from  others,  and,  perhaps,  from  themselves,  the  secret  motives 
of  their  conduct,  they  too  frequently  relapsed  into  all  the  tur- 
bulent passions  of  active  life,  which  were  tinctured  with  an 
additional  degree  of  bitterness  and  obstinacy  from  the  infusion 
of  spiritual  zeaL 

ite^^tt^  The  government  of  the  church  has  often  been  the  subject, 
Kwitty  as  well  as  the  prize,  of  religious  contention.  The  hostile  dis- 
putants of  Rome,  of  Paris,  of  Oxford  and  of  Geneva  have  alike 
struggled  to  reduce  the  primitive  and  apostolic  model  to  the 
respective  standards  of  their  own  policy.  The  few  who  have 
pursued  this  inquiry  with  more  candour  and  impartiality  are  of 
opinion  that  the  apostles  declined  the  office  of  legislation, 
and  rather  chose  to  endure  some  partial  scandals  and  divisions 
than  to  exclude  the  Christians  of  a  future  age  from  the  liberty 
of  varying  their  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  according  to 
the  changes  of  times  and  circumstances.  The  scheme  of  policy 
which,  under  their  approbation,  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the 
first  century  may  be  discovered  from  the  practice  of  Jerusalem, 
of  Ephesus,  or  of  Corinth.  The  societies  which  were  instituted 
in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  were  united  only  the  ties 
of  &ith  and  charity.  Independence  and  equality  formed  the 
basis  of  their  internal  constitution.  The  want  of  discipline  and 
human  learning  was  supplied  by  the  occasional  assistance  of 
the  prophets^^'^  who  were  called  to  that  function,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age,  of  sex,  or  of  natural  abilities,  and  who,  as  often 
as  they  felt  the  divine  impulse,  poured  forth  the  effiisions  of 
the  spirit  m  the  assembly  of  the  fsuthfid.  But  these  extraor- 
dinaiy  gifts  were  frequently  abused  or  misapplied  by  the  pro- 
phetic teachers.  They  displayed  them  at  an  improper  season, 
presumptuously  disturbed  the  service  of  the  assembly,  and  by 
their  pride  or  mistaken  zeal  they  introduced,  particidarly  into 

lOBThe  aristocratical  part^  in  France,  as  welljAS  in  England,  has  strenuously 
maintained  the  divine  origin  of  bishops.  But  tne  Calvinisticai  presbyters  were 
impatient  of  a  superior ;  and  the  Roman  Pontiff  refused  to  acknowledge  an  equaL 
See  Fra  Paolo. 

In  the  history  of  the  Christian  hierarchy,  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  followed 
the  learned  and  candid  Moshexm. 

For  the  prophets  of  the  primitive  church,  see  Mosheim,  Disaertationes  ad 
Hist.  Eccles.  pertinentes,  torn.  n.  p.  132—308. 
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the  Apostolic  church  of  Corinth,  a  long  and  melancholy  train  of 
disorders.^^  As  the  institution  of  prophets  became  useless,  and 
even  pernicious,  their  powers  were  withdrawn  and  their  office 
abolished.  The  public  functions  of  religion  were  solely  in- 
trusted to  the  established  ministers  of  the  church,  the  buhopg 
and  the  presbyters ;  two  appellations  which,  in  their  first  origin, 
appear  to  have  distinguished  the  same  office  and  the  same  order 
of  persons.  The  name  of  Presbyter  was  expressive  of  their  age, 
or  rather  of  their  gravity  and  wisdom.  The  title  of  Bishop 
denoted  their  inspection  over  the  faith  and  manners  of  the 
Christians  who  were  committed  to  their  pastoral  care.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  fiiithful,  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  these  episoopal  presbyters  guided  each  infant 
congregation  with  equal  authority  uid  with  united  councils.^^^ 

But  the  most  perfect  equality  of  freedom  requires  the  direct- suMMian  of 
ing  hand  of  a  superior  magistrate;  and  the  order  of  public wS^K^t! of 
deliberations  soon  introduces  the  office  of  a  president,  invested  pilriSltSn''' 
at  least  with  the  authority  of  collecting  the  sentiments,  and  of 
executing  the  resc^utions,  of  the  assembly.  A  regard  for  the 
public  tranquillity,  which  would  so  frequently  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  annual  or  by  occasional  elections,  induced  the  primi- 
tive Christians  to  ecmstitute  an  honourable  and  perpetual 
magistracy,  and  to  choose  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  holy 
among  their  presbyters  to  execute,  during  his  life,  the  duties  of 
their  ecclesiastical  governor.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  loAy  title  of  Bishop  began  to  raise  itself  above  the 
humble  appellation  of  presbyter ;  and,  while  the  latter  remained 
the  most  natural  distinction  for  the  members  of  every  Christian 
senate,  the  former  was  appropriated  to  the  dignity  of  its  new 
president.^^^  The  advantages  of  this  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  appears  to  have  been  introduced  before  the  end  of 

i«See  the  Epistles  of  St.  Pool,  and  of  Qemens,  to  the  Corinthians. 
^Hooker^s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  L  vii.  [On  bishops  and  presbyters,  see 
Appendix  4.] 

^  See  Jerome  ad  Titum,  c.  i.  and  Epistol.  85  (in  the  Benedictine  edition,  loz), 
and  the  elaborate  apology  of  Blondel,  pro  sententift  Hieronymi.  The  ancient 
state,  as  it  is  described  by  Jerome,  of  the  bishop  and  presb^ers  of  Alexandria 
recei^  a  remarkable  confirmation  from  the  patriarch  Eutycbius  (AnnaL  torn.  L 
P-  330.  Vers.  Pocock),  whose  testimony  I  know  not  how  to  reject,  in  spite  of  all 
the  objections  of  the  learned  Pearson  in  his  Vindiciae  Ignatianae,  part  i.  a  11. 
[If  Ignatius  suffered  under  Trajan*  and  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  him  are  genuine, 
u  wottkl  follow  that  episcopal  government  was  fully  organized  in  some  churches 
in  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  for  those  documents  assume  the 
insdtntion.   See  below,  p.  98,  and  App.  4.] 
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the  first  centuiy^^^^  were  so  obvious^  and  so  important  for  the 
future  greatness,  as  well  as  the  present  peace,  of  Christianity, 
that  it  was  adopted  without  delay  by  all  the  societies  which 
were  already  scattered  over  the  empire,  had  acquired  in  a  very 
early  period  the  sanction  of  antiquity,^^^  and  is  stiU  revered  by 
the  most  powerful  churches,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
as  a  primitive  and  even  as  a  divine  establishment It  is  need- 
less to  observe  that  the  pious  and  humble  presbyters  who  were 
first  dignified  with  the  episcopal  title  coiud  not  possess,  and 
would  probably  have  rejected,  the  power  and  pomp  which  now 
encircles  the  tiara  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  the  mitre  of  a 
German  prelate.  But  we  may  define,  in  a  few  words,  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  original  jurisdiction,  which  was  chiefiy  of 
a  spiritual,  though  in  some  instances  of  a  temporal,  nature.^^^ 
It  cpnsisted  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  the  superintendency  of  religious  ceremmies, 
which  imperceptibly  increased  in  number  and  variety,  the  con- 
secration of  ecclesiastical  ministers,  to  whom  the  bishop  assigned 
their  respective  functions,  the  management  of  the  public  mnd, 
and  the  determination  of  all  such  differences  as  the  fiuthfid 
were  unwilling  to  expose  before  the  tribunal  of  an  idolatrous 
judge.  These  powers,  during  a  short  period,  were  exercised 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  presbyteral  college,  and  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  assembly  of  Christians.  The 
primitive  bishops  were  considered  only  as  the  first  of  their 
equals,  and  the  honourable  servants  of  a  free  people.  When- 
ever the  episcopal  chair  became  vacant  by  death,  a  new  president 
was  chosen  among  the  presbyters  by  the  suffrage  of  the  whole 

111  See  the  iatroduction  to  the  Apocalypse.  Bishops,  under  the  name  of  angels, 
were  already  instituted  in  seven  cities  of  Asia.  And  yet  the  epistle  of  Clemens 
(which  is  probably  of  as  ancient  a  date)  does  not  lead  us  to  discover  any  traces  of 
episcopacy  either  at  Corinth  or  Rome.  [The  date  of  the  first  letter  (the  second 
is  spurious)  of  Clement  is  generally  admitted  to  be  about  zoo  A.D. ;  it  is  an 
admonition  addressed  by  the  Roman  to  the  Corinthian  church.  The  author  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  no  other  than  Flavins  Clemens,  the  cousin  of  Domitian 
who  was  put  to  death  b^  him  for  aB*6n^,  by  others  to  be  one  of  his  freedmen, 
(so  Lightfoot,  who  has  edited  the  letter  in  his  Apostolic  Fathers).] 

Nulla  Ecclesia  sine  Episcopo,  has  been  a  fact  as  well  as  a  maxim  since  the 
time  of  Tertullian  and  Irenseus. 

lu  After  we  have  passed  the  difficulties  of  the  first  century,  we  find  the  episcopal 
government  imiversally  established,  till  it  was  interrapted  by  the  republican  genius 
of  the  Swiss  and  German  reformers. 

11^  See  Mosheim  in  the  first  and  second  centurias.  Ignatius  (ad  Smynueos,  c. 
3,  &c.)  is  fond  of  exalting  the  episcopal  dignity.  Le  Clerc  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  569) 
very  bluntly  censures  his  conduct  Mosheim,  with  a  more  critical  judgment  (p. 
161),  suspects  the  purity  even  of  the  smaller  epistles. 
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congregatioDy  every  member  of  which  supposed  himself  invested 
with  a  sacred  and  sacerdotal  character. 

Such  was  the  mild  and  equal  constitution  by  which  themv 
Christians  were  governed  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles.  Eveiy  society  formed  within  itself  a 
separate  and  independent  republic:  and^  although  the  most 
distant  of  these  little  states  maintained  a  mutual  as  well  as 
friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and  deputations,  the  Christian 
world  was  not  yet  connected  by  any  supreme  authority  or 
legislative  assembly.  As  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  were  gradu- 
ally multiplied,  they  discovered  the  advantages  that  might  result 
from  a  closer  union  of  their  interest  and  designs.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  centuiy,  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia 
adopted  the  useftd  institutions  of  provincial  s3mods,  and  they 
may  justly  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  model  of  a 
representative  council  from  the  celebrated  examples  of  their 
own  country,  the  Amphictyons,  the  Achsean  league,  or  the 
assemblies  of  the  Ionian  cities.  It  was  soon  established  as  a 
custom  and  as  a  law  that  the  bishops  of  the  independent 
churches  should  meet  in  the  capital  of  the  province  at  the 
stated  periods  of  spring  and  autunm.  Their  deLberations  were 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  a  few  distinguished  presbyters,  and 
moderated  by  the  presence  of  a  listening  multitude.^^^  Their 
decrees,  which  were  styled  Canons,  regulated  every  important 
controversy  of  fiuth  and  discipline ;  and  it  was  natural  to  believe 
that  a  liberal  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  poured  on 
the  united  assembly  of  the  delegates  of  the  Christian  people. 
The  institution  of  synods  was  so  well  suited  to  private  ambition 
and  to  public  interest  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  it  was 
received  throughout  the  whole  empire.  A  regular  correspond-  moq 
ence  was  established  between  the  fwovincial  councils,  which 
mutually  communicated  and  approved  their  respective  proceed- 
ings; and  the  Catholic  church  soon  assumed  the  form,  and 
acquired  the  strength,  of  a  great  federative  republic.^^^ 

usNoime  et  Laid  aacerdotes  nftaus?  Tertnllian,  Exhort  ad  Castitat.  c.  7. 
As  the  humaD  heart  is  still  the  same,  aereral  of  the  observations  which  Mr.  Hume 
has  made  on  Enthusiasm  (Essays,  vol.  t  p.  76,  quarto  edit.)  may  be  applied  even 
to  real  inspiration. 

u<  Acta  ConciL  Carthag.  apud  Cyprian.  Edit.  Fell,  p.  158.  This  council  was 
composed  of  eighty-seven  bishops  from  the  provinces  of  Nfauritania,  Numidia, 
and  Africa ;  some  presbjrters  and  deacons  assisted  at  the  assembly ;  praesente 
plebis  maximA  parte. 

^  Aguntur  praeterea  per  Grsecias  illas,  certis  in  locis  concilia,  &c.  Tertullian  de 
Jquniis,  c  13.  The  African  mentions  it  as  a  recent  and  foreign  institution.  The 
oooUtioii  of  the  Christian  churches  is  very  ably  explained  by  Mosheim,  p.  164— z/a 
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Of     As  the  legislative  authority  of  the  particular  churches  was 
insensibly  superseded  by  the  use  of  councils^  the  bishops  obtained 
by  their  alliance  a  much  larger  share  of  executive  and  arbitrary 
power ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  connected  by  a  sense  of  their 
common  interest,  they  were  enabled  to  attack,  with  united 
vigour,  the  original  rights  of  their  clergy  and  people.    The  pre- 
lates of  the  third  centuiy  imperceptibly  changed  the  language 
of  exhortation  into  that  of  command,  scattered  the  seeds  of  niture 
usurpations,  and  supplied,  by  scripture  allegories  and  declama- 
tory rhetoric,  their  deficiency  of  force  and  of  reason.  They 
exidted  the  unity  and  power  of  the  church,  as  it  was  represented 
in  the  episcopal  oitice,  of  which  every  bishop  enjoyed  an  equal 
and  undivided  portion.^^^    Princes  and  magistrates,  it  was  often 
repeated,  might  bcMwt  an  earthly  claim  to  a  transitory  dominion; 
it  was  the  episcopal  authority  alone  which  was  derived  from  the 
Deity,  and  extended  itself  over  this  and  over  another  world. 
The  bishops  were  the  vicegerents  of  Christ,  the  successors  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  mystic  substitutes  of  the  high  priest  of  the 
Mosaic  law.    Their  exclusive  privilege  of  conferring  the  sacer- 
dotal character  invaded  the  freedom  both  of  clerical  and  of 
popular  elections ;  and  if,  in  the  administration  of  the  church, 
they  still  consulted  the  judgment  of  the  presbyters  or  the 
inclination  of  the  people,  they  most  carefully  inculcated  the 
merit  of  such  a  voluntary  condescension.    The  bishops  acknow- 
ledged the  supreme  authority  which  resided  in  the  assembly  of 
their  brethren ;  but,  in  the  government  of  his  peculiar  diocese, 
each  of  them  exacteid  from  his  ANrit  the  same  implicit  obedience 
as  if  that  favourite  meti^or  nad  been  literally  just,  and  as  if 
the  shepherd  had  been  of  a  more  exalted  nature  than  that  of 
his  sheep.^^^    This  obedience,  however,  was  not  imposed  with- 
out some  efforts  on  one  side,  and  some  resistance  on  the  other. 
The  democratical  part  of  the  constitution  was,  in  many  places, 
very  warmly  supported  by  the  sealous  or  interested  opposition 
of  the  inferior  clergy.    But  their  patriotism  received  the  igno- 
minious epithets  of  fiiction  and  schism  ;  and  the  episcopal  cause 
was  indebted  for  its  rapid  progress  to  the  labours  of  many  active 
prelates,  who,  like  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  could  reconcile  the 
arts  of  the  most  ambitious  statesman  with  the  Christian 

118  Cyprian,  in  his  admired  treatise  De  Unitate  Ecclesise,  p.  75— 8d 
lis  We  may  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Cyprian's  conduct,  of  his  doctrine, 
and  of  his  Epistles.    Le  Clerc,  in  a  short  life  of  Cyprian  (Biblioth^ue  UniveiseUe, 
torn.  xii.  p.  207—378).  ha$  laid  him  open  with  great  freedom  and  accuracy. 
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virtues  whidi  seem  adapted  to  the  chaiacter  of  a  aaint  and 
martyr.^ 

The  same  causes  which  at  first  had  destroyed  the  equality  of  jvmidmm 
the  ptreshyten  introduced  among  the  hishops  a  pre-eminence  ofgrnaai^ 
Fsnk,  and  from  thence  a  superiority  of  jurisdiction.  As  often 
as  in  the  spring  and  autumn  they  met  in  provincial  synod,  the 
difference  of  personal  merit  and  reputation  was  very  sensibly 
felt  among  the  members  of  the  assembly,  and  the  multitude 
was  governed  by  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  few.  But 
the  order  of  public  proceedings  required  a  more  regular  and 
less  invidious  distinction ;  the  office  of  perpetual  presidents  in 
the  councils  ofeadi  province  was  conferred  on  the  bishops  of 
the  principal  city,  and  these  aspiring  prelates,  who  soon  acquired 
the  loihy  titles  of  Metit^litans  and  Primates,  secretiy  prepared 
themselves  to  usurp  over  Uieir  episcopal  brethren  the  same 
authority  which  the  bishops  had  so  lately  assumed  above  the 
coll^^  of  presbyters.^^  Nor  was  it  long  before  an  emulation 
of  pre-eminence  and  power  prevailed  among  the  metropolitans 
themselves,  each  of  them  affecting  to  display,  in  the  most  pomp- 
ons terms,  the  temporal  honours  and  advantages  of  the  city  over 
which  he  presided;  the  numbers  and  opulence  of  the  Christians 
who  were  subject  to  their  pastoral  care ;  the  saints  and  martyrs 
who  had  arisen  among  them,  and  the  purity  with  which  they 
preserved  the  tradition  of  the  faith,  as  it  had  been  transmitted 
through  a  series  of  orthodox  bishops  from  the  apostle  or  the 
apostolic  disciple,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  their  church  was 
ascribed.^^  From  every  cause,  either  of  a  civil  or  of  an  ecclesi* 
astical  nature,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  Rome  must  enjoy  the 
respect,  and  would  soon  claim  the  obedience,  of  the  provinces. 
The  society  of  the  faithfrd  bore  a  just  proportion  to  the  capital  AmuuM  of 
of  the  empire;  and  the  Roman  church  was  the  greatest,  theJilSr^ 
most  numerous,  and,  in  regard  to  the  West,  the  most  ancient  of 
all  the  Christian  establishments,  many  of  which  had  received 
their  religion  from  the  pious  labours  of  her  missionaries.  In- 
stead of  one  apostolic  founder,  the  utmost  boast  of  Antioch,  of 
Ephesus,  or  of  Corinth,  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  were  supposed 
to  have  been  honoured  with  the  preaching  and  martyrdom  of 

^If  Novatiu,  Pdidsrtntis,  Ac,  whom  the  bidiop  of  Carthage  expelled  finom 
his  church,  and  from  Africa,  were  not  the  most  detestable  moosters  of  wickedness, 
the  seal  of  Cyprian  most  oocanonafiy  have  prevailed  over  bis  veracity.  For  a  very 
just  account  of  these  obscnre  quarrels,  see  Mosheim,  p.  4^—512. 

>AMoiheim,  |>.  269,  574.   Dupin,  Antiqu^e  Eodes.  Disciplin.,  p.  ao, 
iVTertnllian,  in  a  distinct  treatise,  ha»  pleaded  against  the  heretics  the  right 
of  prescriptioo.  as  it  was  held  by  the  apostolic  churches. 
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the  two  most  eminent  among  the  apostles ;  and  the  bishops 
of  Rome  very  prudently  claimed  the  inheritance  of  whatsoever 
prerogatives  were  attributed  either  to  the  person  or  to  the 
office  of  St.  Peter.^  The  bishops  of  Italy  ana  of  the  provinces 
were  disposed  to  allow  them  a  primacy  of  order  and  association 
(such  was  their  very  accurate  expression)  in  the  Christian  aristo- 
cracy.^^ But  the  power  of  a  monarch  was  rejected  with  abhor- 
rence, and  the  aspiring  genius  of  Rome  experienced,  from  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  a  more  vigorous  resistance  to  her 
spiritual,  than  she  had  formerly  done  to  her  temporal,  dominion. 
The  patriotic  Cyprian,  who  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  sway 
the  church  of  Carthage  and  the  provincial  synods,  opposed  with 
resolution  and  success  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  art- 
fully connected  his  own  cause  with  that  of  the  eastern  bishops, 
and,  like  Hannibal,  sought  out  new  allies  in  the  heart  of  Asia.^^ 
If  this  Punic  war  was  carried  on  without  any  efiusion  of  blood, 
it  was  owing  much  less  to  the  moderation  than  to  the  weakness 
of  the  contending  prelates.  Invectives  and  excommunications 
were  their  only  weapons ;  and  these,  during  the  progress  of  the 
whole  controversy,  th^  hurled  agidnst  each  other  with  equal 
fiiiy  and  devotion.  The  hard  necessity  of  censuring  either  a 
pope,  or  a  saint  and  martyr,  distresses  the  modem  Catholics, 
whenever  they  are  obliged  to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  dispute 
in  which  the  champions  of  religion  indulged  such  passions  as 
seem  much  more  adapted  to  the  senate  or  to  the.  camp.^^ 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  save  birth  to  the 
memorable  distinction  of  the  laity  and  of  the  cTeigy,  which  had 
been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^    The  former  of 

lasThe  journey  of  St  Peter  to  Rome  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  ancients 
|see  Etisebius,  ii.  35),  maintained  by  all  the  Catholics,  allowed  bf  some  Protestants 
(see  Pearson  and  Dodwell  de  Success.  Episcop.  Ronum.)i  but  has  been  vigorously 
attacked  by  Spanheim  (Miscellanea  Sacra,  iil  3).  According  to  father  Hardouin, 
the  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  composed  the  <£neid,  represented  St 
Peter  under  the  allef^orical  character  of  the  Trojan  hero. 

^  It  is  in  French  only  that  the  famous  allusion  to  St  Peter's  name  is  exact 
Tti  es  Pierre  et  sur  cette  pUrre.—Tb&  same  is  imperfect  in  Greek.  Latin,  Italian, 
&C. ,  and  totally  unintelligible  in  our  Teutonic  languages. 

i>  Irenaeus  adv.  Hscreses,  iiL  3.  TertuUian  de  Prancription. ,  &  36,  and  Cyprian 
Epistol.  37,  55,  71,  75.  Le  Clerc  (Hist  Eccles.  p.  764)  and  Mosheim  (p.  258, 
578)  labour  m  the  interpretation  of  these  passages.  But  the  loose  and  rhetorical 
style  of  the  fathers  often  appears  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome. 

i^See  the  sharp  epistle  from  FirmiKanus,  bishop  of  Csesarea*  to  Sc^)hen, 
bishop  of  Rome,  ap.  Cjrprian  EpistoL  75. 

Concerning  this  dispute  of  the  re-baptism  of  heretics,  see  the  epistles  of 
Cjrprian.  and  the  seventh  book  of  ^isebius. 

^For  the  origin  of  these  words,  see  Mo&heim,  p.  141.  Spanheim.  Hist. 
Ecclesiast.  p.  633.  The  distinctkm  of  CUrus  and  Lateus  was  established  before 
the  time  df  Tertullian. 
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these  appellations  comprehended  the  hody  of  the  CSiristian 
people ;  the  latter,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  word, 
was  appropriated  to  the  chosen  portion  that  had  been  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  religion ;  a  celebrated  order  of  men  which  has 
fomished  the  most  important,  though  not  always  the  most 
edifying,  subjects  for  modem  history.  Their  muUud  hostilities 
sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  infant  church,  but  their 
zeal  and  actmty  were  united  in  the  common  cause,  and  the  love 
of  power,  which  (under  the  most  artful  disguises)  could  insinuate 
itself  into  the  breasts  of  bishops  and  martyrs,  animated  them  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  subjects,  and  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  the  Christian  empire.  They  were  destitute  of  any  temporal 
force,  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  discouraged  and  oppressed, 
rather  than  assisted,  bv  the  civil  magistrate ;  but  they  had  ac- 
quired, and  they  employed  within  their  own  society,  the  two 
most  efficacious  instruments  of  government,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  the  former  derived  from  the  pious  liberality,  the  latter 
from  the  devout  apprehensions,  of  the  fidthfuL 

I.  The  community  of  goods,  which  had  so  agreeably  amused  cMawaM  aad 
the  imagination  of  Plato,^  and  which  subsisted  in  some  d^peeSCS?^^ 
among  the  austere  sect  of  the  Essenians,^^  was  adopted  for  a 
short  time  in  the  primitive  church.  The  fervour  of  the  first 
proselytes  prompted  them  to  sell  those  worldly  possessions 
which  they  despised,  to  lay  the  price  of  them  at  the  feet  of  the 
apostles,  and  to  content  themselves  with  receiving  an  equal 
share  out  of  the  general  distribution.-^^^  The  progress  of  the 
C3ui8tian  religion  relaxed,  and  gradually  abolished,  this  gener- 
ous institution,  which,  in  hands  less  pure  than  those  of  the 
apostles,  would  too  soon  have  been  corrupted  and  abused  by  the 
returning  selfishness  of  human  nature ;  and  the  converts  who  em- 
braced the  new  religion  were  permitted  to  retain  the  possession 
of  their  patrimony,  to  receive  legacies  and  inheritances,  and  to 
increase  their  separate  property  by  all  the  lawful  means  of  trade 
and  industry.  Instead  of  an  absolute  sacrifice,  a  moderate  pro- 
portion was  accepted  by  the  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  in 
their  weekly  or  monthly  assemblies,  every  believer,  according 
to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  measure  of  his  wealth 

^Tbe  oommiimty  instituted  by  Plato  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  Sir 
Ttaomas  More  bad  imagined  for  his  Utopia.  The  oommunitjr  of  women,  and  that 
of  temporal  goods,  may  be  considered  as  inseparable  parts  of  the  same  system. 

'"Joseph.  Antiquitat  xviii.  2.    Philo,  de  Vit.  Contemplativ. 

™See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  c.  ii.  4,  5,  with  Grotius's  Commentary. 
Moshdni,  in  a  particular  dissertation,  attacks  the  common  opinion  with  very 
inoondnsive  argmnents. 
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and  piety,  presented  his  vohintaiy  offering  for  the  use  of  the 
common  fuind.^^  Nothing,  however  inconsiderable,  was  re- 
fused; but  it  was  diligently  inculcated  that,  in  the  article  of 
Tythes,  the  Mosaic  law  was  still  of  divine  oUigation ;  and  that, 
since  the  Jews,  under  a  less  perfect  discipline,  had  been  com- 
manded to  pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  that  they  possessed,  it  would 
become  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  distinguish  themselves  by  a 
superior  degree  of  liberality,^  and  to  acquire  some  merit  by 
resigning  a  superfluous  treasure,  which  must  so  soon  be  annihi- 
lated with  the  world  itself  It  is  almast  unnecessary  to 
observe  that  the  revenue  of  each  particular  church,  which  was 
of  so  uncertain  and  fluctuating  a  nature,  must  have  varied  with 
the  poverty  or  the  opulence  of  the  fiuthful,  as  they  were  dis- 
persed in  obscure  villages,  'or  collected  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  empire.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Deciu6>  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  magistrates  that  the  Christians .  of  Rome  were 
possessed  of  very  considerable  wealth  ;  that  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  were  used  in  their  religious  worship;  and  that  many 
among  their  proselytes  had  sold  their  lands  and  houses  to  in- 
crease the  public  riches  of  the  sect,  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of 
their  unfortunate  children,  who  found  themselves  beggars, 
because  their  parents  had  been  saints.^^   We  should  listen  with 


>^  Justin.  Martyr,  Apolog.  Major,  c.  89.  Tertullion,  Apolog.  c.  39, 
^  Irenaeus  ad  Flaeres.  1.  iv.  c  97,  34.  Origen  in  Nnin.  Horn,  il  Qrpriaii  de 
Unitat.  Eccles.  Coostitut.  ApostoL  1.  ii.  c.  34,  35,  with  the  notes  of  Cotderius. 
The  Constitutions  introduce  this  divine  precept  by  decljirine  that  priests  are  as 
much  above  kings,  as  the  soul  is  above  the  body.  Among  we  tytbable  articles, 
they  enumerate  com,  wine,  oil,  and  wood.  On  this  tnterestiqg  sutnect,  oonsult 
Prideaux's  History  of  Tythes,  and  Fra  Plaolo  delle  Materie  Beneficiarie ;  two 
writers  of  a  very  different  character. 

i**The  same  opinion  which  prevailed  about  the  year  1000  was  productive  of 
the  same  effects.   Most  of  the  aonations  express  thdr  motive,  ''appropioquaiite 
mundi  fine      See  Mosbeim's  General  History  of  the  Church,  voL  i.  p.  457. 
is>Tum  suroma  cura  est  fratribus, 

{V  t  sermo  testatur  loquax) 

OfTerre,  fimdis  venditis 

Sestertiorum  millia. 

Addicta  avonim  praodia 

Fcedis  sub  auctionibus, 

Sooecssor  exberes  gemtt 

Sanctis  egens  parentibuL 

HsDO  oeouluntor  abditis 

Eoolesianim  inangulis, 

£t  summa  pietas  creditur 

Nudare  dulocs  liberos. 

Prudent,  tnpH  m^dwrnr,  Hymn  a. 
The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  deacon  Lanrenoe  only  proves  how  proper  a  use  was 
made  of  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  church ;  it  was  imdoabtedly  very  considerable  ; 
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distrust  to  the  suspicioos  of  strangers  and  enemies:  on  this 
occasion,  however,  they  receive  a  very  (^cious  and  probable 
colour  from  the  two  foUowing  circumstances,  the  only  ones  that 
have  reached  our  knowledge,  which  define  any  precise  sums,  or 
convey  any  distinct  idea.  Almost  at  the  same  period,  the 
bishop  of  Carthage,  from  a  society  less  opulent  than  that  of 
Rome,  ocdlected  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces  (above  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling),  on  a  sudden  call  of  charity, 
to  redeem  the  brethren  of  Numidia,  who  had  been  carried 
away  captives  by  the  barbarians  of  the  desert.^^  About  an 
hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Decius,  the  Roman  chureh 
had  received,  in  a  single  donation,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  sesterces  from  a  stranger  of  Pontus,  who  proposed  to 
fix  his  residence  in  the  capital.^  These  oblations,  for  the 
most  part,  were  made  in  money;  nor  was  the  society  of 
Christians  either  desirous  or  capable  of  acquiring,  to  any  con- 
siderable degree,  the  incumbrance  of  landed  property.  It  had 
been  provided  by  several  laws,  which  were  enacted  with  the 
same  design  as  our  statutes  of  mortmain^  that  no  real  estates 
should  be  given  or  bequeathed  to  any  corporate  body,  without 
either  a  special  privilege  or  a  particidar  dispensation  from  the 
emperor  or  firom  the  senate ;  who  were  seldom  disposed  to 
grant  them  in  favour  of  a  sect,  at  first  the  object  of  their  con- 
tempt, and  at  last  of  their  fears  and  jealousy.  A  transaction, 
however,  is  related  under  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
which  discovers  tliat  the  restraint  was  sometimes  eluded  or 
suspended,  and  that  the  Christians  were  permitted  to  claim  and 
to  possess  lands  ¥rithin  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.^^  The  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  and  the  civil  confusion  of  the  empire  con- 
tributed to  relax  the  severity  of  the  laws;  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  many  considerable  estates  were 
bestowed  on  the  opulent  churches  of  Rome,  Milan,  Carthage, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy  and  tiie 
provinces. 

btt      Pmlo  (&  3)  appears  to  exaggerate  when  he  supposes  that  the  successors 
of  Commodns  were  uiged  to  persecute  the  Christians  by  their  own  avarice,  or  that 
of  their  Praetorian  praefects. 
"•Crorian,  Epistol.  6a. 

^  Tertullian  de  Praescriptionibas,  c.  jo.   [The  stranger  was  the  heretic  Mardon.  ] 
^*DioHcfifln  gave  a  rescript,  which  is  only  a  declaration  of  the  old  law: 
"CoOegium,  si  nullo  spedali  privilegio  subnixum  sit,  hereditatem  capere  non 
posse,  ddbium  nonest".   FVa  Paolo  (c  4):thinks  that  these  regulations  had  been 
mocfa  neglected  since  the  reign  of  Valerian. 

^Hist.  August  p.  131  [xviii.  49,  6].  The  ground  had  been  public ;  and  was 
now  disputed  between  tbe  society  of  Ctinstians  and  that  of  butchers. 
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The  bishop  was  the  OAtanl  steward  of  the  church;  the 
public  stock  was  intrusted  to  his  cm,  without  account  or 
control;  the  presbyters  were  confined  to  their  spiritual  func- 
tions, and  the  more  dependent  order  of  deacons  was  solely 
employed  in  the  management  and  distribution  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenue.  If  we  nuiy  give  credit  to  the  vehement 
declamations  of  Cyprian^  there  were  too  many  among  his  Afirican 
brethren  who,  in  the  execution  of  their  charge^  violated  every 
precept^  not  only  of  evangelic  perfection,  but  even  of  moral 
virtue.  By  some  of  these  unfaithful  stewadxls,  the  ridies  of  the 
church  were  lavished  in  sensual  pleasures,  by  others  they  were 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  private  gain,  of  fraudulent  pur- 
chases, and  of  rapacious  usury.^^  But,  as  long  as  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Christian  peojie  were  free  and  uncon^trained, 
the  abuse  of  their  confidence  could  not  be  very  frequent,  and 
the  general  uses  to  which  their  liberality  was  applied  reflected 
honour  on  the  religious  society.  A  decent  portion  was  reserved 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy ;  a  sufficient 
sum  was  allotted  fi>r  the  expenses  of  the  public  worship^  of 
which  the  feasts  of  love,  the  agapag,  as  they  were  called,  con- 
stituted a  very  pleasing  part.  The  whole  remainder  was  the 
sacred  patrimony  of  the  poor.  According  to  the  discretion  of 
the  bishop,  it  was  distributed  to  support  widows  and  orphans, 
the  lame,  the  sick,  and  the  aged  of  the  community ;  to  comfort 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  and  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of 
prisoners  and  captives,  more  especially  when  their  sufferings 
had  been  occasioned  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  A  generous  intercourse  of  charity  united  the  most 
distant  provinces,  and  the  smaller  congregations  were  cheerfully 
assisted  by  the  alms  of  their  more  opulent  brethren^^^  Such 
an  institution,  which  paid  less  regard  to  the  merit  than  to  the 
distress  of  the  object,  very  materially  conduced  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity.  The  Pagans,  who  were  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
humanity,  while  they  derided  the  doctrines,  acknowledged  the 
benevolence,  of  the  new  sect.^**  The  prospect  of  immediate 
relief  and  of  future  protection  allured  into  its  hospitaUe  bosom 

Constitut  ApostoL  ii.  35. 

Cyprian,  de  Lapsis,  p.  89,  EpistoL  65.   The  chai^ge  is  oonfirmed  bj  the 
19th  and  20th  canon  of  tbe  council  olf  iniberis. 
i^See  tbe  apologies  of  Justin,  Tertullian,  &c 

^The  wealth  and  liberalit}r  of  the  Romans  to  their  most  distant  brethren  is 
gratefully  celebrated  by  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  ap.  Euseh.  L  iv.  c.  93. 

i^See  Lucian  in  Pearegrin.  Julian  (Epist.  49)  seems  mortified  that  the  Christian 
charity  maintains  not  only  their  own,  but  likewiK  the  heathen  poor. 
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many  of  those  unhappy  persons  whom  the  n^lect  of  the  world 
would  have  ahandoned  to  the  miseries  of  want,  of  sickness,  and 
of  old  age.  There  is  some  reason  likewise  to  believe  that  great 
numbers  of  in&nts  who,  according  to  the  inhuman  practice  of 
the  times,  had  been  exposed  by  their  parents  were  frequently 
rescued  from  death,  baptised,  educated,  and  maintained  by 
the  piety  of  the  Christians,  and  at  the  erp^ise  of  the  public 
treasure."* 

II.  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  society  to  exclude  frAm  tntm 
its  communion  and  benefits  such  among  its  members  as  reject  or*""^^ 
violate  those  regulaticms  which  have  been  established  by  general 
consent.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  the  censures  of  the 
Christian  church  were  chiefly  directed  against  scandalous  sinners, 
and  particularly  those  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  of  fraud,  or  of 
incontinence;  against  the  authors^  or  the  followers,  of  any 
heretical  opinions  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  judgment 
of  the  episcopal  order ;  and  against  those  unhappy  persons  who, 
whether  from  choice  or  from  compulsion,  had  polluted  themselves 
after  their  baptism  by  any  act  of  idolatrous  worship.  The 
consequences  of  excommunication  were  of  a  temporal  as  well  as 
a  spiritual  nature.  The  Christian  against  whom  it  was  pro- 
nounced was  deprived  of  any  part  in  the  oblations  of  the  faithful. 
The  ties  both  of  religious  and  of  private  friendship  were  dis- 
solved ;  he  found  himself  a  pro&ne  object  of  abhorrence  to  the 
persons  whom  he  the  most  esteemed,  or  by  whom  he  had  been 
the  most  tenderly  beloved ;  and,  as  far  as  an  expulsion  from  a 
respectable  society  could  imprint  on  his  character  a  mark  of 
disgrace,  he  was  shunned  or  suspected  by  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. The  situation  of  these  unfortunate  exiles  was  in  itself 
very  painful  and  melancholy ;  but,  as  it  usually  happens,  their 
apprehensions  far  exceeded  their  sufferings.  The  benefits  of 
the  Christian  communion  were  those  of  eternal  Ufe,  nor  could 
they  erase  from  their  minds  the  awful  opinion,  that  to  those 
ecclesiastica]  governors  by  whom  they  were  condemned  the 
Deity  had  committed  the  keys  of  Hell  and  of  Paradise.  The 
heretics,  indeed,  who  might  be  supported  by  the  consciousness 
of  their  intentions,  and  by  the  flattering  hope  that  they  alone 
had  discovered  the  true  path  of  salvation,  endeavoured  to 
regain,  in  their  separate  assemblies,  those  comforts,  temporal  as 

M>Siich,  at  least,  has  been  the  laudable  condact  of  more  modern  missionaries, 
muder  the  same  circumstances.  Above  three  thousand  new4xim  iniiEmts  are 
annoally  exposed  in  the  streets  of  Pekio.  See  Le  Comte,  M^moires  sur  la  Chine, 
and  the  Redierches  sur  les  Chinois  et  les  Egyptiens,  torn.  i.  p.  6z«         _  . 
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well  as  spiritiudj  which  they  no  longer  derived  from  the  great 
society  of  Christians.  But  almost  all  those  who  had  reluctantly 
yielded  to  the  power  of  vice  or  idolatry  were  sensible  of  their 
fallen  condition,  and  anxiously  desirous  of  being  restored  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Christian  communion. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  penitents,  two  opposite 
opinions,  the  one  of  justice,  the  other  of  mercy,  divided  the 
primitive  church.    The  more  rigid  and  inflexible  casuists  refused 
them  for  ever,  and  without  exception,  the  meanest  place  in  the 
holy  community,  which  they  had  disgraced  or  deserted,  and, 
leaving  them  to  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience,  indulged 
them  only  with  a  &int  ray  of  hope  that  the  contrition  of  their 
life  and  death  might  possibly  be  accepted  by  the  Supreme 
Being.^^   A  milder  sentiment  was  embraced,  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory,  by  the  purest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
Christian  churches.  "'^   The  gates  of  reconciliation  and  of  Heaven 
were  seldom  shut  against  the  returning  penitent ;  but  a  severe 
and  solemn  form  of  discipline  was  instituted,  which,  while  it 
served  to  expiate  his  crime,  might  powerfully  deter  the  spectators 
from  the  imitation  of  his  example.     Humbled  by  a  public 
FvukfM-  confession,  emaciated  by  &sting,  and  clothed  in  8ad{:cloUi,  the 
penitent  lay  prostrate  at  the  door  of  the  assembly,  imploring, 
with  tears,  the  pardon  of  his  offences,  and  soliciting  the  prayers 
of  the  faithiul.^^    If  the  fault  was  of  a  very  heinous  nature, 
whole  years  of  penance  were  esteemed  an  inadequate  satisfi&ction  , 
to  the  Divine  Justice ;  and  it  was  always  by  slow  and  painful  , 
gradations  that  the  sinner,  the  heretic,  or  the  apostate  was  i 
re-admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.    A  sentence  of  | 
perpetual  excommunication  was,  however,  reserved  for  some  | 
crimes  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  particularly  fi>r  the  | 
inexcusable  relapses  of  those  penitents  who  had  already  ex-  | 
perienced  and  abused  the  clemency  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  | 
According  to  the  circumstances  or  the  number  of  the  guilty,  the  | 
exercise  of  the  Christian  discipline  was  varied  by  the  discretion  | 
of  the  bishops.    The  councils  of  Anc3rra  and  Illiberis  were  held 
about  the  same  time,  the  one  in  Galatia,  the  other  in  Spain ; 
but  their  respective  canons,  which  are  still  extant,  seem  to 

i^Tbe  Montanists  and  the  Novatians,  wiio  adhered  to  this  opinion  with  the 
greatest  rigour  and  obstinacy,  found  tkemxJvts  at  last  in  the  number  of  excom- 
municated heretics.  See  the  learned  and  copious  Mosheim,  SecuL  ii.  and  iiu 

i^Dionysius  ap.  Euseb.  iv.  23.   Cyprian,  de  Lapsis. 

1^  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  part  iil  c.  5.   The  admirers  of  antiquity  regret  ' 
the  loss  of  this  public  penance.  ^  . 
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breathe  a  very  different  spirit.  The  Galatian^  who  after  his 
baptisin  had  repeatedly  sacrifioed  to  idols,  might  obtain  his 
pardon  by  a  penance  of  seven  years,  and,  if  he  had  seduced 
others  to  imitate  his  example,  only  three  years  more  were 
added  to  the  term  of  his  exile.  But  the  unhappy  Spaniard, 
who  had  committed  the  same  offence,  was  deprived  of  the  hope 
of  reconciliation,  even  in  the  article  of  death ;  and  his  idolatry 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  seventeen  other  crimes, 
against  which  a  sentence,  no  less  terrible,  was  pronounced. 
Among  these  we  may  distinguish  the  inexpiable  guilt  of 
calumniating  a  bishop,  a  presbyter,  or  even  a  deacon.^^^ 

The  well-tempered  mixture  of  liberality  and  rigour,  €hen»4ipMw9t 
judicious  dispensation  of  rewards  and  pumshments,  according  tOfovSS£Li 
the  maxims  of  policy  as  well  as  justice,  constituted  the  human 
strength  ot  the  church.  The  bishops,  whose  paternal  care 
extended  itself  to  the  government  of  both  worlds,  were  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  these  prerogatives,  and,  covering  their 
ambition  with  the  fair  pretence  of  the  love  of  order,  they  were 
jealous  of  any  rival  in  the  exercise  of  a  discipline  so  necessary  to 
prevent  the  desertion  of  those  tro<^  which  had  inlisted  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  whose  numbers  every  day 
became  more  oonsideraUe,  From  the  imperious  declamations 
of  Cyprian  we  should  naturally  conclude  that  the  doctrines  of 
excommunication  and  penance  formed  the  most  essential  part  of 
religi<m  ;  and  that  it  was  much  less  dangerous  for  the  disciples 
of  Christ  to  neglect  the  observance  of  the  moral  duties  than  to 
despise  the  censures  and  authority  of  their  bishops.  Sometimes 
we  might  imagine  that  we  were  listening  to  the  voice  of  Moses, 
when  he  commanded  the  earth  to  open,  and  to  swallow  up,  in 
consuming  flames,  the  rebellious  race  which  refused  obedience 
to  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  ;  and  we  should  sometimes  suppose 
that  we  heard  a  Roman  consul  asserting  the  majesty  of  the 
republic,  and  declaring  his  inflexible  resolution  to  enforce  the 
rigour  of  the  laws.  "  If  such  irregularities  are  suffered  with 
impunity  (it  is  thus  that  the  bishop  of  Carthage  chides  the 
lenity  of  his  colleague),  if  such  irregularities  are  suffered,  there 
is  an  end  of  Episcopal  vigour  ;     an  end  of  the  sublime  and 

i^See  in  Dupin,  Biblioth^tie  Eod^astique,  torn.  ii.  p.  304 — 313,  a  short  bat 
ratlooail  exposition  of  the  canons  of  those  councils,  which  were  assembled  in  the 
first  moments  of  tranquillity  after  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  This  persecution 
had  been  much  less  severely  felt  in  Spain  than  in  Galatia ;  a  difference  which  may, 
in  some  measure,  account  for  the  contrast  of  their  re^lationsr 

ISO  Cyprian.         69  [59]. 
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divine  power  of  governing  the  church,  an  end  of  C3iristittiify 
itself/'  Cyprian  had  renounced  those  temporal  honours  which 
it  is  probable  he  would  never  have  obtained ;  but  the  acquisition 
of  such  absolute  command  over  the  consciences  and  understanding 
o{  a  cmigregation,  however  obscure  or  despised  by  the  woiid,  is 
more  truly  grateful  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  than  the 
possession  of  the  most  despotic  power  imposed^  by  arms  and  eon- 
quest  on  a  reluctant  people. 

In  the  course  of  this  important,  though  perhaps  tedious;, 
inquiry,  I  have  attempted  to  display  the  seoondaiy  causes  which 
so  efficaciously  assisted  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion*  If 
-    among  these  causes  we  have  discovered  any  artificial  ornaments, 
any  accidental  circumstances,  or  any  mixture  of  error  and 
>   passion,  it  cannot  appear  surprising  that  mankind  should  be  the 
;  ^  most  sensibly  affected  by  such  motives  as  were  suited  to  their 
;  >  \^  imperfect  nature.    It  was  by  the  aid  of  these  causes,  exclusive 
zeal,  the  immediate  expectation  of  another  world,  the  claim  of 
I  j  miracles,  the  practice  of  rigid  virtue,  and  the  constitution  of 
;  f  the  primitive  church,  that  Christianity  spread  itself  with  so 
j  ^  much  success  in  the  Roman  empire.    To  the  first  of  these  the 
I  \  Christians  were  indebted  for  their  invincible  valour,  which 
,  ^  ^  disdained  to  capitulate  with  the  enemy  whom  they  were  resolved 
to  vanquish.    The  three  succeeding  causes  supplied  their  valour 
!      with  the  most  formidable  arms.    The  last  of  tiiese  causes  united 
their  courage,  directed  their  arms,  and  gave  their  efforts  that 
irresistible  weight  which  even  a  small  band  of  well^trained  and 
intrepid  volunteers  has  so  often  possessed  over  an  undisciplined 
multitude,  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  careless  of  the  event  of 
B  of  the  war.    In  the  various  religions  of  Polytheism,  some  wandering 
£uiatics  of  Egypt  and  Svria,  who  addiiessed  themselves  to  the 
credulous  superstition  of  the  populace,  were  perhaps  the  only 
order  of  priests     that  derived  their  whole  support  and  credit 
from  their  sacerdotal  {nrofession,  and  were  very  deeply  affected 
by  a  personal  concern  for  the  safety  or  prosperity  of  their 
tutelar  deities.    The  ministers  of  Polytheism,  both  in  Rome  and 
in  the  provinces,  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  a  noble  birth, 
and  of  an  affluent  fortune,  who  received,  as  an  honourable 
distinction,  the  care  of  a  celebrated  temple,  or  of  a  public 
sacrifice,  exhibited,  very  frequently  at  their  own  expense,  the 
sacred  games,^^  and  with  cold  indiffermce  performed  the 

infhe  arts,  the  manners,  and  the  vices  of  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  goddess  are 
rm  humorously  described  by  Apoleius,  in  the  dgbth  book  of  his  Metamorphoses. 
The  office  of  Asiarch  was  of  this  nature^  and  it  is  frequently  mentipned  iq 
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ancient  rites,  according  to  the  laws  and  fiuhion  of  their  countiy. 
As  they  were  engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  their 
zeal  and  devotion  were  seldom  animated  by  a  sense  of  interest, 
or  by  the  habits  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  G>nfined  to 
their  Tespective  temples  and  cities,  they  remained  without  any 
connexion  of  discipline  or  government;  and,  whilst  they 
acknowledged  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  senate,  of  the 
college  of  pontifls,  and  of  the  emperor,  those  civil  magistrates 
contented  themselves  with  the  easy  task  of  maintaining,  in 
peace  and  dignity,  the  general  worship  of  mankind.  We  have 
already  seen  how  various,  how  loose,  and  how  uncertain  were 
the  rengions  sentiments  of  Polytheists.  They  were  abandoned, 
almost  without  control^  to  the  natural  workings  of  a  super- 
stitious fimcy.  The  accidental  circumstances  of  their  life  and 
situation  determined  the  object,  as  well  as  the  degree,  of  their 
devotion;  and,  as  kmg  as  their  adoration  was  successively 
prostituted  to  a  tibousand  deities,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
their  hearts  could  be  susceptible  of  a  very  sincere  or  lively 
passion  for  any  of  them. 

When  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world,  even  these  &intT^MMj|-^ 
and  imperfect  impressions  had  lost  much  of  their  original  ^£««rtA 
power.    Human  reason,  which,  by  its  unassisted  strength, 
incapable  of  perceiving  the  mysteries  of  £uth,  had  already u^m*'*' 
obtained  an  easy  triumph  over  the  folly  of  Paganism;  and, 
when  Tertullian  or  Lactantius  employ  their  labours  in  exposing 
its  fidsehood  and  extravagance,  Uiey  are  obliged  to  transcribe 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero  or  the  wit  of  Lucian.    The  contagion  of 
these  sceptical  writings  had  been  difllused  fiur  beyond  the 
number  of  their  readers.     The  fashion  of  incredulity  was 
communicated  from  the  philosopher  to  the  man  of  pleasure  or 
business,  from  the  noble  to  the  plebeian,  and  from  the  master  to 
the  menial  slave  who  waited  at  his  table,  and  who  eagerly 
listened  to  the  freedom  of  his  conversation.    On  public  occa- 
sions the  philosophic  part  of  mankind  affected  to  treat  with 
respect  and  deoen^  the  religious  institutions  of  their  country ; 
but  their  secret  contempt  penetrated  through  the  thin  and 
awkward  disguise ;  and  even  the  people,  when  they  discovered 
that  their  deities  were  rejected  and  derided  by  those  whose 

Aristides.  the  Inscriptioos,  Ac.  It  wste  antiuftl  and  elective.  None  but  the  vainest 
ckiaens  cotdd  desire  tbe  honour ;  none  but  the  most  wealthy  could  support  the 
expense.  See  in  the  Patres  ApostoL  torn.  ii.  p.  aoo,  with  how  much  indifference 
Philip  the  Asiarcfa  conducted  himself  in  the  tnartyrdom  of  Polycarp.  There  were 
bknw  Bithyniarc^,  Lydarchs,  Ac  [Cp.  Pauly- wissowa,  En^cL ,  sut  Asiarches.] 
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rank  or  understanding  they  were  accustomed  to  reverence,  were 
filled  with  doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning  the  truth  of  j 
those  doctrines  to  which  they  had  yielded  the  most  implicit 
belief.  The  decline  of  ancient  prejudice  exposed  a  veiy 
numerous  portion  of  human  kind  to  the  danger  of  a  painful  and  | 
comfortless  situation.  A  state  of  scepticism  and  suspense  may  | 
amuse  a  few  inquisitive  minds.  But  the  practice  of  superstition 
is  so  congenial  to  the  multitude  that,  if  they  are  fwcibly 
awakened,  they  still  regret  the  loss  of  their  pleasing  vision. 
Their  love  of  the  marvellous  and  supernatural,  their  curiosity 
with  regard  to  future  events,  and  their  strong  propensity  to 
extend  their  hopes  and  fears  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible 
world,  were  the  principal  causes  which  fsivoured  the  establish- 
ment of  Polytheism.  So  urgent  on  the  vulgar  is  the  necessity 
of  believing  that  the  fall  of  any  system  of  mythology  will  most 
probably  be  succeeded  by  the  introduction  of  some  other  mode 
of  superstition.    Some  deities  of  a  more  recent  and  fashionable 

(cast  might  soon  have  occupied  the  deserted  temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Apollo,  if,  in  the  decisive  moment,  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
had  not  interposed  a  genuine  revelation,  fitted  to  inspire  the 
'j  most  rational  esteem  and  conviction,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  j 
it  was  adorned  with  all  that  could  attract  the  curiosity,  the 
wonder,  and  the  veneration  of  the  people.  In  their  actual 
disposition,  as  many  were  almost  disengaged  frcmi  their  artificial 
prejudices,  but  equally  susceptible  and  desirous  of  a  devout 
attachment;  an  object  much  less  deserving  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  their  hearts,  and  to  gratify 
the  uncertain  eagerness  of  their  passions.  Those  who  are  inclined 
to  pursue  this  reflection,  instead  of  viewing  with  astonishment 
the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity,  will  peihaps  be  surprised  that 
its  success  was  not  still  more  rapid  and  still  more  universaL 
MwvUM^^  It  has  been  observed,  with  truth  as  well  as  propriety,  that 
v^iS^vS  the  conquests  of  Rome  prepared  and  facilitated  those  of  Chris- 
«mpir«  tianity.  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work  we  have  attempted 
to  explain  in  what  manner  tne  most  civilized  provinces  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  were  united  under  the  dominion  of  one  sov- 
ereign, and  gradually  connected  by  the  most  intimate  ties  of 
laws,  of  manners,  and  of  language.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  who 
had  fondly  expected  a  temporal  deliverer,  gave  so  cold  a  recep- 
tion to  tf&e  miracles  of  the  divine  prophet  that  it  was  found 
unnecessary  to  publish,  or  at  least  to  preserve,  any  Hebrew 
gospel.**^   The  authentic  histories  of  the  actions  of  Christ  were 


U3  The  modem  critics  are  not  disposed  to  believe  what  the  £»tber8  almost  un- 
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composed  in  the  Greek  language,  at  a  ocmriderable  distance 
horn  Jerusaleni,  and  after  the  Gentile  converts  were  grown 
extremely  nnmerous.^^  As  soon  as  those  histories  were  trans- 
lated into  the  Latin  tongue,  they  were  perfectly  intelligible  to 
all  the  sal^ects  of  Rome,  excepting  only  to  the  peasants  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  for  whose  benefit  particular  versions  were 
afterwards  made.  The  public  highways,  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  the  legions,  opened  an  easy  passage  for 
the  Christian  missionaries  from  Damascus  to  Corinth,  and  from 
Italy  to  the  extremity  of  Spain  or  Britain;  nor  did  those 
spiritual  conquerors  encounter  any  of  the  obstacles  which  usually 
retard  or  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  religion  into  a 
distant  country.  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that 
before  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  the  fiuth  of  ^ 
Christ  had  been  preached  in  every  province,  and  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire;  but  the  foundation  of  the  several iDiitoM|^ 
congregations,  the  numbers  of  the  faithfril  who  composed  them,  gjQjj^ 
and  their  proportion  to  the  unbelieving  multitude,  are  now  ^ 
buried  in  obscurity,  or  disguised  by  fiction  and  declamation. 
Such  imperfect  circumstances,  however,  as  have  reached  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  increase  of  the  Christian  name  in 
Asia  and  Grreece,  in  ^(ypt,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  West,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate,  without  neglecting  the  real  or  imaginary 
acquisitions  which  lay  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman 
emptre. 

The  rich  provinces  that  extend  from  the  Euphrates  to  theintteiMt 
Ionian  sea  were  the  principal  theatre  on  which  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  displayed  his  seal  and  piety.  The  seeds  of  the 
gospel,  which  he  had  scattered  in  a  fertile  soil,  were  diligently 
cultivated  by  his  disciples ;  and  it  should  seem  that,  during  the 
two  first  centuries,  the  most  considerable  body  of  Christians 
was  contained  within  those  limits.  Among  the  societies  which 
were  instituted  in  Syria,  none  were  more  ancient  or  more 
iUnstrious  than  those  of  Damascus,  of  Beroea  or  Aleppo,  and  of 
Antioch.    The  prophetic  introducticm  of  the  Apocalypse  has 

ammoDsly  aaert,  that  St  Matthew  composed  a  Hebrew  gospel,  of  which  only  the 
Greek  translation  is  extant   It  seems,  however,  dangerous  to  reject  their  testimony. 

^M«r#aM«        t^v  *B^p«tti  liaki$tr^  ra  A^yut  wi'fYpa^aro,  PapiaS  ap.  Euselx ,  H. 

lii.,  39  and  x6.  Our  Greek  Matthew  is  not  a  translation  of  this,  but  may  have 
been  compiled  from  it  and  Mark,  which  is  generally  believed  now  to  be  the  earliest 
of  the  four  gospels.  ] 

Under  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Domltian,  and  in  the  cities  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Rome,  and  Ephesus.  See  Mill,  Prolegomena  ad  Nov.  Testament,  and 
Dr.  hardaa'B  iair  and  ejcteoiive  collection,  vol.  xv. 
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described  and  immortalised  the  seiren  churches  of  ABia>— 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus^  Thyatiray^^  Sardes^  Laodicea,  and 
Philadelphia ;  and  their  colonies  were  soon  diffused  over  that 
populous  country.  In  a  veiy  early  period,  the  islands  of  Cyprus 
and  Crete,  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  gave  a 
favourable  reception  to  the  new  religion ;  and  Christian  republics 
were  soon  founded  in  the  cities  of  Corinth,  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Athens.^^  The  antiquity  of  the  Greek  aiui  Asiatie  chiarches 
allowed  a  sufficient  space  of  time  for  their  increase  and  multi- 
plication, and  even  the  swarms  of  Gnostics  and  other  heretics 
serve  to  display  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  orthodox  church, 
since  the  appellation  of  heretics  has  always  been  applied  to  the 
less  numerous  party.  To  these  domestic  testimonies  we  may 
add  the  confession,  the  complaints,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Gentiles  themselves.  From  the  writings  of  L^ician,  a 
philosopher  who  had  studied  mankind,  and  who  describes  their 
manners  in  the  most  lively  colours^  we  may  learn  that,  under 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  his  native  country  of  Pontus  was  filled 
with  Epicureans  and  Ckristians,^'^  Within  fourscore  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ,^^  the  humane  Pliny  laments  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  eradicate.  In  his 
Very  curious  epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  he  affirms  that  the 
temples  were  almost  deserted,  that  the  sacred  victims  scarcely 
found  any  purchasers,  and  that  the  supeistition  had  not  only 
infected  the  cities,  but  had  even  spread  itself  into  the  villages 
and  the  open  country  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia.^^^ 

^MThe  Alogians  (Epiphanius  de  Hseres.  51)  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apocalypse,  because  the  church  of  Thyatira  was  not  yet  founded.  Epiphanius,  who 
allows  thefiact,  extricates  himself  from  the  difficulty  inc[eniouBly  supposine  that 
St.  John  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.   See  Abauzit,  Discours  sur  1  ApocEQypse. 

The  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseb.  iv.  23)  point  out  many 
churches  in  Asia  and  Greece.  That  of  Athens  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  least 
flourishing 

i«7  Lucian  in  Alexandro,  c-  25.  Christianity,  however,  must  have  been  very  un- 
equally difFiised  over  Pontus ;  since  in  the  middle  of  the  third  centuiy  there  were  no 
more  than  seventeen  bdievears  in  the  extensive  diocese  of  Neo-Caesarea.  See  M. 
de  Tillemont,  M^moires  Eccl^siast.  tom.  iv.  p.  675,  from  Basil  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  who  were  themselves  natives  of  Cappadocia. 

IBS  According  to  the  ancients,  Jesus  Christ  suffered  under  the  consulship  of  the 
two  Gemini,  in  the  year  29  of  our  present  sera.  Pliny  was  sent  into  Bithynta 
(according  to  Pagi)  in  the  year  ixa  [The  evening  on  which  the  moon  was  first 
visible  began  the  Jewish  month ;  and  by  astronomical  calculation  of  the  times  of 
conjunction  we  can  determine  that  the  15th  of  Nisan  might  have  fallen  on  Friday 
in  the  years  27,  30,  33  and  34  A.D.  (29  is  excluded).  But  the  question  is  comph- 
cated  by  the  uncertainty  at  what  time  the  Jewish  day  began.  See  Wioseler, 
Synopsis,  p.  407.] 

Plin.  Epist.  X.  97. 
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Without  descendiiiff  into  a  minate  acrutiiij  of  the  expressions^  a^^ggwh  or 
or  of  the  motives  of  i»ose  writers  who  eitaer  celebrate  or  lament 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  £ast,  it  may  in  general  be 
observed  that  none  of  them  have  left  us  any  grounds  from 
whence  a  just  estimate  might  be  formed  of  the  r^  numbers  of 
the  faith&l  in  those  provinces.  One  circumstance,  however, 
has  been  fortunately  preserved,  which  seems  to  cast  a  more 
distinct  light  on  this  obscure  but  interesting  subject.  Under 
the  reign  of  TheodosinSy  after  Christiani^  had  enjoyed,  during 
more  than  sixty  years,  the  sunshine  of  Imperial  favour,  the 
ancient  and  illustrious  church  of  Antioch  consisted  of  one 
hundred  thousand  persons,  three  thousand  of  whom  were  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  oblations.^^  The  splendour  and  dignity 
of  the  queen  of  the  East,  the  acknowledged  populousness  of 
Caesarea,  Seleucia,  and  Alexandria,  and  the  destruction  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  in  the  earthquake  which 
afflicted  Antioch  under  the  eider  Justin,^^^  are  so  many  convinc- 
ing pfoo&  that  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  not  less 
than  half  a  million,  and  that  the  Christians,  however  multiplied 
by  seal  and  power,  did  not  exceed  a  fifth  part  of  that  great  city. 
How  different  a  proportion  must  we  adopt  when  we  compare 
the  persecuted  with  the  triumphant  church,  the  West  with  the 
East,  remote  villages  with  populous  towns,  tad  countries  recently 
converted  to  the  fiuth  with  the  place  where  the  believers  first 
received  the  appellation  of  Christians !  It  must  not,  however, 
be  dissembled  that,  in  another  passage,  Chrjrsostom^  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  useful  information,  computes  the 
multitude  of  the  iaithfiil  as  even  superior  to  that  of  the  Jews 
and  Pagans.^^^  But  the  solution  of  this  apparent  difficulty  is 
easy  and  obvious.  The  eloquent  preacher  draws  a  parallel 
bet^veen  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Antioch ; 
between  the  list  of  Christians  who  had  acquired  Heaven  by 
baptism  and  the  list  of  citisens  who  had  a  right  to  share  the 
public  liberality.  Slaves,  strangers,  and  infimts  were  comprised 
in  the  former ;  they  were  excluded  from  the  latter. 

The  extensive  commerce  of  Alexandria,  and  its  proximity  tobinrpt 
Palestine,  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  new  religion.    It  was  at 

^••Chrysostom.  Opera,  tom.vil  p.  658,  Sza 

i^John  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p.  144  [p.  420,  ed.  Bonn].  He  draws  the  same  con- 
dnsion  with  regard  to  the  populousness  of  Antioch. 

I'^ChxYSOStom.  torn.  L  p.  590.  I  am  indebted  for  these  passages,  though  not 
for  mj  inference,  to  the  learned  Dr,  Lardner.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History. 
toL  xiL  p,  37a 
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first  embraced  by  great  numbers  of  the  Therapeutee,  or  Essenians 
of  the  lake  Mareotis,  a  Jewish  sect  which  had  abated  much  of 
its  reverence  for  the  Mosaic  ceremonies.  The  austere  life  of 
the  Essenians,  their  fiists  and  excommunications,  the  community 
of  goods,  the  love  of  celibacy,  their  zeal  for  martyrdom,  and  the 
warmth  though  not  the  purity  of  their  faith,  already  offered  a 
very  lively  image  of  the  primitive  disciplined**^  It  was  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria  that  the  Christian  theology  appears  to 
have  assumed  a  regular  and  scientifical  fonn;  and,  when 
Hadrian  visited  Egypt,  he  found  a  church,  composed  of  Jews 
and  of  Greeks,  sufficiently  important  to  attract  the  notice  of 
that  inquisitive  prince.^^  But  the  progress  of  Christianity  was 
for  a  long  time  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  which 
was  itself  a  foreign  colony,  and,  till  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  the  predecessors  of  Demetrius  were  the  only  prelates 


[A.D.ifli.ia]  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Three  bishops  were  consecrated  by 
the  hands  of  Demetrius,  and  the  number  was  increased  to  twenty 
c»-M>]  by  his  successor  Heraclas.^^  The  body  of  the  natives,  a  people 
distinguished  by  a  sullen  inflexibility  of  temper,  entertained 
the  new  doctrine  with  coldness  and  reluctance ;  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Origen  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  an  Egyptian  who  had 
surmounted  his  early  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  sacred  animals 
of  his  country,  As  soon,  indeed,  as  Christianity  ascended  the 
throne,  the  zeal  of  those  barbarians  obeyed  the  prevailing 
impulsion ;  the  cities  of  Eg3rpt  were  filled  with  bishops,  and  the 
deserts  of  Thebais  swarmed  with  hermits. 
iBBanit  A  perpetual  stream  of  strangers  and  provincials  flowed  into 
the  capacious  bosom  of  Rome.    Whatever  was  strange  or  odious. 


19  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs.  1.  2,  c.  20.  21,  aa,  33,  has  examined,  with  the 
most  criticafaccuracy,  the  cmious  treatise  of  Philo  which  describes  the  Thempeutae. 
By  proving  that  it  was  composed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Atigustus»  Basnage  has 
demonstrated,  in  spite  of  Eusebius  (1.  ii.  c.  17),  and  a  crowd  of  modem  Catholics, 
that  the  Therapeutae  were  neither  Christians  nor  monks.  It  still  remains  probable 
that  they  chaiiged  their  name,  preserved  their  manners,  adopted  some  new 
articles  of  faith,  and  gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the  Egyptian  Ascetics. 
[The  Therapeutae  were  not  Elssenes  (for  whom  see  GrUtz  Gesch.  der  Juden.  voL 
3),  for  they  did  not  secede  from  the  synagogues.  P.  C.  Lucius  (Die  Therapjeuten. 
1879)  tried  to  prove  that  they  did  not  exist,  and  that  Philo's  treatise  (to  which  the 
earliest  reference  is  in  Eusebius)  is  a  forgery,  c.  300,  A.D,  The  genuineness  is 
defended  by  Mr.  Conybeare  in  his  recent  ed.  and  P.  Wendland,  die  Therapeuten, 
1896.] 

See  a  letter  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  045  [xxix.  8,  il 
i«  por  the  succession  of  Alexandrian  bishops,  consult  Renaudot's  History,  p. 

24.  &C.    This  curious  fact  is  preserved  by  the  patriarch  Eutychius  (AnnaL  torn. 

L  p.  334,  Vers.  Pocock  [dale  loth  century]),  and  its  internal  evidence  would  alone 

be  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  Bishop  Peamos  has  urged  in  the 

Vindicias  Ignatianae. 

i^Ammian.  Maroellin.  xxii.  16. 

107  Origen  contra  Celsum,  L  i.  p.  40  [p.  757,  Migne]. 
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whoever  vas  guilty  or  suspected,  might  hope,  in  the  obscurity 
of  that  immense  capital,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  law.  In 
such  a  various  conflux  of  nations,  every  teacher,  either  of  truth 
or  of  falsehood,  every  founder,  whether  of  a  virtuous  or  a 
criminal  association,  might  easily  multiply  his  disciples  or 
accomplices.  The  Christians  of  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the 
accidental  persecution  of  Nero,  are  represented  by  Tacitus  as 
already  amounting  to  a  very  great  multitude,^^  and  the  language 
of  that  great  historian  is  almost  similar  to  the  style  employed  by 
Livy,  when  he  relates  the  introduction  and  the  suppression  of 
the  rites  of  Bacehus.  After  the  Bacchanals  had  awakened  the 
severity  of  the  senate,  it  was  likewise  apprehended  that  a  very 
great  multitude,  as  it  were  another  people,  had  been  initiated 
into  those  abhorred  mysteries.  A  m<Mre  careful  inquiry  soon 
demonstrated  that  the  offenders  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand ; 
a  number,  indeed,  sufficiently  alarming,  when  considered  as  the 
object  of  public  justice.^^  It  is  with  the  same  candid  allowance 
that  we  should  interpret  the  vague  expressions  of  Tacitus,  and 
in  a  former  instance  of  Pliny,  when  they  exaggerate  the  crowds 
of  deluded  fiinatics  who  had  forsaken  the  established  worship  of 
the  gods.  The  church  of  Rome  was  undoubtedly  the  first  and 
most  populous  of  the  empire ;  and  we  are  possessed  of  an 
authentic  record  which  attests  the  state  of  religion  in  that  dty, 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  after  a  peace  of 
thirty-eight  years.  The  clergy,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  a 
bishop,  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons,  as  many  sub-deacons, 
forty-two  aooljrtes,  and  fifty  readers,  exorcists,  and  porters. 
The  number  of  widows,  of  the  infirm,  and  of  the  poor,  who 
were  maintained  by  the  oblaticms  of  the  fidthfui,  amounted  to 
fifteen  hundred.^^^  From  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy 
of  Antioch,  we  may  venture  to  estimate  the  Christians  of  Rome 
at  about  fifty  thousand.  The  populousness  of  that  great  capital 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  exactly  ascertained ;  but  the  most  modest 
calculation  will  not  surely  reduce  it  lower  than  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  of  whom  the  Christians  might  constitute  at  the 
most  a  twentieth  part^^ 

^IngeDS  multitudo  is  the  expression  of  Tacitus,  xv.  44. 

VT.  Liv.  xxxix.  13,  15,  16.  17.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  horror  and  con- 
sternation of  the  senate  on  the  discovery  of  the  Bacchanalians^  whose  depravity  is 
described,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  by  Livy. 

iTOBoselMus,  L  vi.  c.  43.  The  Latin  translator  (M.  de  Valois)  has  thought 
proper  to  reduce  the  number  of  presbyters  to  forty-four. 

i^xhisproportion  of  the  presbyters  and  of  the  poor  to  the  rest  of  the  people  was 
onginaUy  nxed  by  Burnet  (Travds  into  Italy,  p.  168),  and  is  approved  by  Moyle 
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g  ammmuui  The  western  piovincials  appeared  to  have  derived  the  know- 
mroiSaMt  ledge  of  Christianily  from  the  same  source  whidi  had  di(!iised 
among  them  the  language,  the  sentiments,  and  the  manners  of 
Rome.  In  this  more  important  cinnmastance,  Africa,  as  well  as 
Gaul,  was  gradually  &shioned  to  the  imitation  of  the  capital 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  many  fitvouiable  occasions  which  might 
invite  the  Roman  missionaries  to  visit  their  Liatin  provinces,  it 
was  late  before  they  passed  either  the  sea  or  the  Alps  ;  nor 
can  we  discover  in  those  great  countries  any  assured  traces 
either  of  &ith  or  of  persecution  that  ascend  higher  than  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines.^'^  The  slow  progress  of  the  gospel  in 
the  cold  climate  of  Gaul  was  extremely  different  from  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  received  on  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa.  The  African  Christians  soon  foimed 
one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  primitive  church.  The 
practice  introduced  into  that  province  of  appointing  bishops  to 
the  most  inconsiderable  towns,  and  very  frequexitly  to  the  most 
obscure  villages,  contributed  to  multiply  the  splendour  and 
importance  of  their  religious  societies,  which  during  the  course 
of  the  third  centuiy  were  animated  by  the  seal  of  Tertullian, 
directed  by  the  abilities  of  Cyprian,  and  adorned  by  the 
eloquence  of  Lactantius.  But  i^  on  the  contrary,  we  turn  our 
eyes  towards  Gaul,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  discovering, 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  feeble  and  united  con- 
gregations of  Lyons  and  Vienna ;  and,  ev^n  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Decius,  we  are  assured  that  in  a  few  cities  only,  Aries, 
Narbonne,  Toulouse,  Limoges,  Clermont,  Tours,  and  Ptoris,  some 
scattered  churches  were  supported  by  the  devotion  of  a  small 
number  of  Christians.^^^    Silence  u  indeed  very  consistent 

(vol.  il  p.  151).  They  were  both  unacquainted  with  the  passage  of  Chrysostom, 
which  converts  their  conjecture  almost  into  a  fact  [see  above,  p.  59.    Cp.  App.  5] . 

i73Senus  trans  Alpes,  religione  Dei  susceptA.  Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  [32,  ij. 
These  were  the  oelebrBtod  martjrra  of  L^rons.  See  Euaebius,  v.  i.  TiUemont, 
M^.  Eccl6siast.  torn.  ii.  p.  316.  According  to  the  Donatists,  whose  assertion  is 
confirmed  by  the  tacit  acknowledgment  ot  Augustin,  Africa  was  the  last  of  the 
provinces  which  received  the  gospel.   Tillemont,  M6m,  Eccl^iast.  torn.  i.  p.  754. 

i^'Tum  primum  intra  GaUias  martyria  visa.  Sulp.  Severus,  L  ii.  With 
regard  to  Africa,  see  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam,  c.  3.  It  is  imagined  that  the 
S<^Ilitan  martvrs  were  the  first  (Acta  Sinoera  Ruinart.  p.  34).  One  of  the 
adversaries  of  Apuleius  seems  to  have  been  a  Christian.  Apolog.  p.  496,  497.  edit 
Delphin. 

Rarae  in  aliquibus  dvitatibus  eodesise,  pancorum  Christianorum  devotione, 
resurgerent  Acta  Sincera,  p.  150.  Gregory  of  Tours,  L  i.  c.  38.  Mosheim.  p. 
907,  449.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  extensive  dioceses  of  Li6ge,  of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne  composed  a 
single  bishopric,  which  had  been  very  recently  founded.  See  M6moires  de  Tille- 
raont,  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  43,  411.  [Duchesne,  M6moires  sur  I'origine  des  dioceses 
cpisc.  dans  I'ancienne  Gaule,  1890.]  ^  . 
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with  devotkm,  but,  as  it  is  seldom  compatible  witli  seal,  we 
may  perceive  and  lament  the  languid  state  of  Christianity  in 
those  provinces  which  had  exchanged  the  Celtic  for  the  Latin 
tongue ;  since  they  did  not^  during  the  three  first  centuries, 
give  birth  to  a  single  ecclesiastical  writer.  From  Gaul,  which 
claimed  a  just  pre-eminence  of  learning  and  authority  over  all 
the  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the  light  of  the  gospel 
was  more  fidntly  reflected  on  the  remote  provinces  of  Spain  and 
Britain ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  vehement  assertions  of  Ter- 
tullian,  they  had  already  received  the  first  rays  of  the  faith 
when  he  addressed  his  apology  to  the  magistrates  of  the  emperor 
Severus.^^*  But  the  obscure  and  imperfect  origin  of  the  western 
churches  of  Europe  has  been  so  negligently  recorded  that,  if  we 
would  relate  the  time  and  manner  of  their  foundation,  we  must 
supply  the  silence  of  antiquity  by  those  legends  which  avarice 
or  superstition  long  afterwards  dictated  to  the  monks  in  the 
lazy  gloom  of  their  convents,!^*  Of  these  holy  romances,  that 
of  the  apostle  St.  James  can  alone,  by  its  single  extravagance, 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  From  a  peaceful  fisherman  of  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  he  was  transformed  into  a  valorous  knight, 
who  charged  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  chivalry  in  their 
battles  against  the  Moors.  The  gravest  historians  have  cele- 
brated his  exploits ;  the  miraculous  shrine  of  Compostella  dis- 
played his  power ;  and  the  sword  of  a  military  order,  assisted  by 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  was  sufficient  to  remove  every 
objection  of  profiine  critidsm.^^ 

The  progress  of  Christianity  was  not  confined  to  the  Roman  styomth* 
empire ;  and^  according  to  the  primitive  fiithers,  who  interpret Smuumii^ 
£EU!t8  by  projdiecy,  the  new  religion  within  a  century  after  the  ^ 
death  of  its  divine  author,  had  already  visited  every  part  of  the 
globe.     ''There  exists  not,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "a  people, 
whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  or  any  other  race  of  men,  by  what- 
soever appellation  or  manners  they  may  be  distinguished,  how- 
ever ignorant  of  arts  or  agriculture,  whether  they  dwell  under 

VTbe  date  of  Tertullian's  Apology  is  fixed,  in  a  dissertation  of  Mosbeim,  to 
(be  year  xpSL  [i97-8.  His  Ad  Natiooes,  written  either  just  before  or  just  after,  or 
parthr  before  and  partly  after,  tbe  Apologeticum,  covers  the  same  ground  briefly.] 

ITS  In  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  few  who  had  either  inclination  or  courage 
to  question,  whether  Joseph  of  Arimathea  founded  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury, 
and  whether  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  preferred  the  residence  of  Paris  to  that  of 
Athen& 

^Tbe  stupendous  metamorphosis  was  performed  in  the  ninth  century.  See 
Mariana  (HisL  Hispan.  1.  vii.  c.  13,  torn.  i.  p.  285,  edit.  Hag.  Com.  1733),  who, 
in  every  sense,  imitates  Livy,  and  the  honest  detection  of  the  legend  of  St.  James 
by  Dr.  Geddes,  Misoellanies,  vol  ii.  p.  221. 
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tents,  or  wander  about  in  covered  waggons,  among  whom 
prayers  are  not  offered  up  in  the  name  ota  crucified  Jesus  to 
the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things."  But  this  splendid 
exaggeration,  which  even  at  present  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  real  state  of  mankind,  can  be 
considered  onlv  as  the  rash  sally  of  a  devout  but  careless  writer, 
the  measure  of  whose  belief  was  regulated  by  that  of  his  wishes. 
But  neither  the  belief  nor  the  wishes  of  the  &thers  can  alter 
the  truth  of  history.  It  will  still  remain  an  undoubted  £&ct, 
that  the  barbarians  of  Scjrthia  and  Germany  who  afterwards 
subverted  the  Roman  monarchy  were  involved  in  the  darkness 
of  paganism;  and  that  even  the  conversion  of  Iberia,  of 
Armenia,  or  of  iBthiopiSy  was  not  attempted  with  any  degree  of 
success  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  em- 
peror.^7'  Before  that  time  the  various  accidents  of  war  and 
commerce  might  indeed  difiuse  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  among  the  tribes  of  Caledonia,^^  and  among  the 
borderers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates.^^ 
Beyond  the  last-mentioned  river,  Edessa  was  distinguished  by  a 
firm  and  early  adherence  to  the  fiuth.^^  From  Edessa  the 
principles  of  Christianity  were  easily  introduced  into  the  Greek 
and  Syrian  cities  which  obeyed  tne  successors  of  Artaxerxes ; 


^  Justin  Martyr,  Dialog,  eom  Tryphoo.  p.  341.  Irenseiis  adv.  Hacres.  L  L  c 
la   Tertullian  adv.  Jud.  c.  7.   See  Mosheim,  p.  903. 

vtSee  the  fourth  century  of  Mosheun's  History  of  the  Church.  Many,  tbou^ 
very  confused  circumstances,  that  relate  to  the  conversion  of  Hxria  and  Armenia, 
may  be  found  in  Moses  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  78 — 89.  [Mihnan  notes  that  Gibbon 
*'  had  eipresaed  his  intention  of  withdrawing  the  words  '  of  Armenia/  from  the 
text  of  future  editions  "  (Vindication,  Works,  iv.  577).  Christianity  spread  at  an 
early  time  in  Armenia,  bat  its  bmnnings  are  enveloped  in  obscurity,  and  the  tradi- 
tions are  largeljr  legendary.  Tne  history  of  the  Armenian  church  begins  with 
Gregory  Lusavoritch  (Illuminator),  consecrated  bishop  by  Leontius  of  Cappadoda, 
to  which  see  the  Armenian  bishopric  was  at  first  subject.  The  main  source  for 
Gregory  is  an  early  Life  incorporated  in  the  history  of  Tiridates  by  Agathangelus 
(tianshued  by  Laxigiois.  Ft.  Hist  Graec  voL  v.).   See  further  Appendix  18.] 

According  to  Tertullian,  the  Christian  faith  had  penetrated  into  parts  of 
Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Roman  arms.  About  a  century  afterwards,  Osaan, 
the  son  of  Fingal,  is  said  to  have  disputed,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  vrith  one  of  the 
foreign  missioiiaries,  and  the  dispute  is  still  extant,  in  verse,  and  in  the  Erse 
language;  See  Mr.  Macpberson's  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  Ossian's  Foems, 
p.  10. 

^The  GothSj  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  reign  of  GaUienus,  carried  away  grjoat 
numbers  of  captives ;  some  of  whom  were  Christians,  and  became  missionaries. 
See  TiUemont,  Mteioires  Eccltfsiast.  tom.  iv.  p.  44. 

^The  legend  of  Abgams,  fobulous  as  it  is,  afibnis  a  decisive  proof  that,  many 
years  before  Eusebtus  wrote  his  history,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Edessa  had  embraced  Christianitv.  Their  rivals,  the  citiaens  of  Carrhae,  adhered, 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  cause  of  Riganism,  as  late  as  the  sixth  century. 
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but  they  do  not  appear  to  haxre  made  any  de^  impresBion  on 
the  minds  of  the  Peniana,  whose  religious  system,  by  the 
laboursof  a  well-disciplined  order  of  priests,  had  been  constructed 
with  much  more  art  and  solidity  than  the  uncertain  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Bome.^^ 

From  this  impartial,  though  imperfect^  smrey  of  the  progress  ••■jj'y 
of  Christianity^  it  may,  perhaps^  seem  probable  that  the  number 
of  its  proselytes  has  b^n  excessively  magnified  by  fear  on  the 
one  side  and  by  deivotian  on  the  other.  According  to  the 
irreproachable  testij^teny  of  Origen,^^  the  proportim  of  the 
fiuthfid  was  veiy  inconsiderable  when  compiured  with  the 
multitude  of  an  unbelieving  world ;  but,  as  we  are  left  without 
any  distinct  informatioPy  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  and  it 
is  difficult  e^en  to  conjecture^  the  real  numbers  of  the  primitive 
Christians^  The  most  fitvouiable  calculation,  however,  that  can 
be  deducra  from  the  examples  of  Antioch  and  of  Rome  will 
not  permit  us  to  imagine  that  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  bad  enlisted  themselves  unoer  the 
banner  of  4he  cross  before  the  important  conversion  of 
Constantine.  r  But  their  habits  of  fiiith,  of  seal,  and  of  union 
seemed  to  nudtiply  theiir  numbers ;  and  the  same  causes  which 
contributed  to  their  future  increase  served  to  render  their  actual 
strength  more  iqiparent  and  more  formidable. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  civil  society  that,  whilst  a  fewgfgg^ 
persons  are  distinguished  by  riches,  by  honours,  and  by  know- J 
ledge,  the  body  of  the  people  is  condemned  to  obscurity, 
ignomnce,  and  poverty.  The  Christian  religion,  which  addressed 
itself  to  the  whole  human  race,  must  consequently  collect  a  fiir 
greater  number  of  ]Mrosel3rte8  from  the  lower  than  from  the 
superior  ranks  of  life.  This  innocent  and  natuml  circumstance 
has  been  improved  into  a  very  odious  imputation,  which  seems 
to  be  less  strenuously  denied  by  the  apologists  than  it  is  urged 
by  the  adversaries  of  the  &ith ;  that  the  new  sect  of  Christians 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  of 
peasants  and  mechanics,  of  boys  and  women,  of  beggars  and 
slaves ;  the  last  of  whom  might  sometimes  introduce  the  mis* 
sionaries  into  the  rich  and  noble  fiimilies  to  which  they  belonged.  / 

/ 

^  AooordlDg  to  Bardeaarws  (ap.  Euseb.  Praspar.  Evangel ),  there  were  some 
ChrisUans  in  Iwsia  before  the  end  of  the  second  century.  In  the  time  of  Con- 
sUntine  (see  his  Epistle  to  Sopor,  Vit.  1.  iv.  c.  13).  they  composed  a  flomishing 
church.  Consult  Beausobre,  Hist  Critique  du  Manich6isme,  tom.  i.  p.  180,  and 
the  Bibtiotheca  Orientalis  of  Assemani. 

^Origen  contra  Cdsum,  L  viii  p.  424  [p.  i6ai,  (vdLrv  hkiyot),   Cp.  App.  5.] 

VOL.  II.  5  I 
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These  obscure  teachera  (such  was  the  chaige  of  malice  and 
infidelity)  are  as  mute  in  public  as  they  are  loquacious  and 


dangerous  encounter  of  philosophers,  they  mingle  with  the  rude 
and  illiterate  crowd,  and  insinuate  themselves  into  those  minds, 
whom  their  age,  their  sex,  or  their  education  has  the  best 
disposed  to  receive  the  impression  of  superstitious  tenors.^^ 
This  un&vourable  picture,  though  not  devoid  of  a  faint 
resemblance,  betrays,  by  its  dark  colouring  and  distorted  features, 
the  pencil  of  an  enemy.  As  the  humble  &ith  of  Christ  diffused 
itself  through  the  world,  it  was  embfaced  by  several  persons 
who  derived  some  consequence  firom  the  advantages  of  nature  or 
fortune.  Aristides,  who  presented  an  eloquent  apology  to  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  was  an  Athenian  philosopher.^^  Justin 
Martyr  had  sought  divine  knowledge  in  the  schools  of  Zeno,  of 
Aristotle,  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  Plato,  before  he  fortunately  was 
accosted  by  the  old  man,  or  rather  the  angel,  who  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Jewish  prophets.*^  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
had  acquired  much  various  reading  in  the  Greek,  and  Tertullian 
in  the  Latin,  language.  Julius  Africanus  and  Origen  possessed 
a  veiy  considerable  share  of  the  learning  of  their  times ;  and, 
although  the  style  of  Cyprian  is  very  different  tram  that  of 
LActantius,  we  might  almost  discover  that  both  those  writers 
had  been  public  teachers  of  rhetoric.  Even  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy was  at  length  introduced  among  the  Christians,  but  it  was 
not  always  productive  of  the  most  saJutary  effects ;  knowledge 
was  as  often  the  parent  of  heresy  as  of  devotion,  and  the 
description  which  was  designed  for  the  followers  of  Artemon 
may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  various  sects  that 
resisted  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  They  presume  to  alter 
the  holy  scriptures,  to  abandon  the  ancient  rule  of  faith,  and  to 

1*  Minudtis  Fdix,  c.  8,  with  Wowerus's  notes.  Cdsus  ap.  Ori^.,  L  iii.  p.  138, 
142,  [p.  984,  s^^-]'   Julian  ap.  Cyril.  L  vl  p.  ao6.    Edit.  Spanheim. 

1*  Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.  iv.  3.  Hieronym.  Epist.  83,  [Ajf.  84.  But  in  Migne's 
arrangement,  ep.  70,  voL  i.  p.  667.  Since  Gibbon  wrote  there  have  been  dis- 
oovered,  not  the  Apology  of  Aristides  in  its  original  form,  but  materials  for  recon- 
structing it  These  consist  of  (x)  a  Syriac  version  or  paraphrase  found  on  Mount 
Sinai  by  Mr.  J.  Rendel  Harris  (published  in  Robinson  s  Texts  and  Studies,  x8^i)» 
(2)  a  fragment  of  an  Armenian  translation  (published  at  Venice  by  the  Mechitansts, 
^^7^)1  (3)  8-  loose  Gireek  reproduction,  incorporated  in  the  Tale  of  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat  (see  Robinson,  /oc.  cit.).  In  the  second  superscription  of  the  Syriac 
version,  the  work  is  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  of  Euseblus,  who,  however,  had  not  seen  the  book.] 

The  storv  is  prettily  told  in  Justin  s  Dialogues.  Tillemont  (M^m.  Fncl<fsiast. 
torn.  ii.  p.  334),  who  relates  it  after  him,  is  sure  that  the  old  man  wa9  a  dic^vised 
angel. 
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form  their  opinions  according  to  the  subtile  precepts  of  logic. 
The  science  of  the  church  is  neglected  for  the  study  of  geometry, 
and  they  lose  sight  of  Heaven  while  they  are  employed  in 
measuring  the  earth.  Euclid  is  perpetually  in  their  hands. 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  the  objects  of  their  admiration ; 
and  they  express  an  uncommon  reverence  for  the  works  of 
Galen.  Their  errors  are  derived  from  the  abuse  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  infidels,  and  they  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  refinements  of  human  reason." 

Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  with  truth  that  the  advantages  of  birth  wHhMeu« 
and  fortune  were  always  separated  from  the  profession  oftaSSS*^ 
Christianity.  Several  Roman  citizens  were  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  Pliny,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  a  great  number 
of  persons  of  every  order  of  men  in  Bithynia  had  deserted  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors. His  unsuspected  testimony  may, 
in  this  instance,  obtain  more  credit  than  the  bold  challenge  of 
Tertullian,  when  he  addresses  himself  to  the  fears  as  well  as  to 
the  humanity  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  by  assuring  him  that, 
if  he  persists  in  his  cruel  intentions,  he  must  decimate  Carthage, 
and  that  he  will  find  among  the  guilty  many  persons  of 
his  own  rank,  senators  and  matrons  of  noblest  extraction, 
and  the  friends  or  relations  of  his  most  intimate  friends.^^ 
It  appears,  however,  that  about  forty  years  afterwards  the 
emperor  Valerian  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
since  in  one  of  his  rescripts  he  evidently  supposes  that  senators, 
Roman  knights,  and  ladies  of  quality  were  engaged  in  the 
Christian  sect.^®^  The  church  still  continued  to  increase  its 
outward  splendour  as  it  lost  its  internal  purity;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  the  palace,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  even 
the  army  concealed  a  multitude  of  Christians  who  endeavoured  to 
reooncfle  the  interests  of  the  present  with  those  of  a  future  life. 

And  yet  these  exceptions  are  either  too  few  in  number,  or  too  ctMuaity 
recent  in  time,  entirel v  to  remove  the  imputation  of  ignorance  Su^meSi^ 
and  obscurity  which  has  been  so  arrogantly  cast  on  the  first  udiiii^' 
proselytes  of  Christianity.    Instead  of  employing  in  our  defence 

^Eusebius,  v.  28.  It  may  be  hoped  that  none,  except  the  heretics,  ^ve 
occaskm  to  the  complaim  of  Celsus  (ap.  Origen.,  1.  iL  p.  77)  that  the  CbrisUans 
were  perpetually  correcting  and  altering  their  Gospels. 

^Flin.  Epist.  x.  97.  Fuerunt  alii  similis  amentiae,  cives  Romani  .  .  .  Molti 
enim  omnis  astatis,  omnis  crdinis,  utriusque  sexfis.  etiam  vocantur  in  periculum 
et  vocabtmtur. 

^  Tertullian  ad  Scaptilam.   Yet  even  his  rhetoric  rises  no  higher  than  to  claim 
a  ttKik  pari  of  Carthage. 
^Cfpnaxu  Epist.  79  [80]. 
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the  fictions  of  later  age8»  it  will  be  more  prudttt  to  convert  the 
occasion  of  scandal  into  a  subject  of  edification.  Our  serious 
thoughts  will  suggest  to  us  that  the  apostles  themselves  were 
chosen  by  providence  among  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  that, 
the  lower  we  depress  the  temporal  condition  of  the  first  Christians, 
the  more  reason  we  shall  find  to  admire  their  merit  and  success. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us  diligently  to  remember  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  was  promised  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  and  that  minds 
a£Bicted  by  calamity  and  the  ecmtempt  of  mankind  cheerfully 
listen  to  the  divine  promise  of  future  nappiness ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fortunate  are  satisfied  ndth  the  possession  of  this 
world;  and  the  wise  abuse  in  doubt  and  dispute  their  vain 
superiority  of  reason  and  knowledge. 

We  stand  in  need  of  such  reflections  to  comfort  us  fi>r  the 
loss  of  some  illustrious  characters,  which  in  our  eyes  might 
have  seemed  the  most  worthy  of  the  heavenly  present  The 
names  of  Seneca,  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  of  Tacitus, 
of  Plutarch^  of  Galen,  of  the  slave  Epictetus,  and  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus,  adorn  the  age  in  which  they  flourished,  and 
exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  They  filled  with  gloiy  their 
respective  stations,  either  in  active  or  contemplative  life ;  their 
excellent  understandings  were  improved  by  study ;  Philosophy 
\  had  purified  their  minds  from  the  prejudices  of  the  popular 
superstition ;  and  their  days  were  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth 
and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Yet  all  these  sages  (it  is  no  less  an 
object  of  surmise  than  of  concern)  overlooked  or  rejected  the 


silence  equally  discover  their  contempt  fi^r  the  growing  sect, 
which  in  Uieir  time  had  diffused  itself  over  the  Roman  empire. 
Those  among  them  who  condescend  to  mention  the  Christians 
consider  them  only  as  obstinate  and  perverse  enthusiasts,  who 
exacted  an  implicit  submission  to  their  mysterious  doctrines, 
without  beii^  able  to  produce  a  single  argument  that  could 
engage  the  attention  of  men  of  sense  and  leaming.^^^ 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  phikMophers 
perused  the  apologies  which  the  primitive  Christians  lepeatedly 
published  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  of  their  religion ;  hutJ!^  ^ 
much  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  cause  was  not  defended  l)y 

^  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  first  and  second  volume  of  Jewish  and  Christian  teati- 
monies,  collects  and  illustrates  those  of  Pliny  the  younger,  of  Tacitus,  of  Galen,  of 
Marcua  Antoninus,  and  perhaps  of  Epictetus  (for  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
philosopher  means  to  speaJc  of  the  Christians).  The  new  sect  is  totally  unnotioed 
by  Seneca,  the  elder  Pimy,  and  Plutarch  [and  Dion  Cbrysostom]. 
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abler  adrocates.  They  expose  with  superfluous  wft  and  elo- 
qaence  the  extnvaganoe  of  Pol3rtheism.  They  iifteresrt  our  com- 
passion  by  diq>laying  the  innoeenoe  and  suffeifi^  of  their  injured 
brethren.  But,  when  th^  would  demonstrate  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity,  they  insist  much  more  strongly  on  the  predic- 
tianajsiiieh.  amunmoed,  than  on  the  miracles  whicfti  acoompanied, 
the  appeanuice  of  the  Messiah.  Their  favourite  argument 
might  serve  to  edify  a  Qnristian  or  to  convert  a  Jew,  ^Ince  hd^ 
the  (me  and  the  other  acknowledge  the  authority  of  those 
prof^ecies,  and  both  are  obliged,  with  devout  TCvertmce,  to 
search  for  their  sense  and  their  accomplishment.  But  this 
mode  of  persuasion  loses  much  of  its  weight  and  Igltuenec, 
when  it  is  addressed  to  those  who  neither  understand  nor 
respect  the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  the  ptophetic  style.^**  In 
the  imskilfnl  hands  of  Justin  and  of  the  sneceedlng  apologists, 
the  sublime  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  evi^rates  in 
distant  lypes,  affected  conceits,  and  cold  allegories ;  and  even 
their  authenticity  was  rendered  suspicious  to  an  unenlightened  * 
Gentile  by  the  mixture  of  pious  forgeries,  which,  under  the 
names  of  Orpheus,  Hermes,  and  ^the  Sibyla,^^  were  obtruded  on 
liim  as  of  equal  value  with  the  genuine  insplnrtions  of  Heaven.^ 
The  adoption  of  fraud  and  soph^try  in  the  defence  of  revelation  \ 
too  often  reminds  us  of  the  injudicious  oondnet  of  those  poets  ) 
who  load  their  trnmlnerahle  heroes  with  a  useless  wei^^  of 
cumbersome  and  brittle  armour. 

But  how  shall  we  excuse  the  supine  mattention  of  tlie  T^taiuykQtmtx- 
and  philosophic  world  to  those  evidences  which  were  presented  *^ 
by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  not  to  their  reason,  but  to  their 
senses  ?  During  the  age  of  Christ,  of  .his  apostles,  aaid  of  their 
first  disci^rfes,  the  doctrine  which  they  preached  was  conlfirmed 
by  innumerable  jNrodigies.  The  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw, 
the  sick  were  healed,  the  dead  were  raised,  dsnnons  were 
expelled,  and  the  laws  of  Nature  were  frequently  suspended^.^M«m 


iMIf  the  femoas  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  had  been  alleged  to  a  Roman  S!^^^ 
philosopber,  woifld  he  not  hiave  replied  in  toe  words  of  Cicero,  Qxas  tandem  ista 
augnratio  est,  annonim  potius  quam  aut  mensium  aut  dienxm?"  Det)ivinatione, 
iL  50.  Observe  mth  what  irreverence  Lucian  (in  Alexandro,  c.  13).  and  his 
friend  Celsus  ap.  Origen.  (1.  vil  p.  327,  [p.  1440,  Migne]),  express  themselves 
ooDceming  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

^Tftt  Philosophers,  who  derided  tne  more  ancient  predictions  of  the  Sibyls, 
would  easily  have  detected  the  Jewish  and  Christian  forgeries,  which  have  been 
so  trinmphantly  quoted  by  the  Others,  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Lactanthis.  When 
the  Sflsvoine  verses  had  performed  their  appointed  task,  th^,  like  the  system  df 
the  miUennxum,  were  quietly  laid  aside.  The  Christian  Sibvl  had  unhickilv  fixed 
the  ruin  of  Rome  for  the  year  195,  A.U.C.  948. 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  But  the  sages  of  Greece  and 
Rome  turned  aside  from  the  awiiil  spectacle,  and^  pursuing  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life  and  study,  appeared  unconscious  of 
'any  alterations  in  the  moral  or  physical  government  of  the 
world.  Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  whole  earth,^^  or  at 
least  a  celebrated  province  of  the  Roman  empire,^^  was  involved 
in  a  prsetematural  darkness  of  three  hours.  Even  this  miracu- 
lous event,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the  wonder,  the  curiosity, 
and  the  devotion  of  mankind,  passed  without  notice  in  an  age 
of  science  and  history.^^  It  happened  during  the  lifetime  of 
Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experienced  the 
inmiediate  effects,  or  received  the  earliest  intelligence,  of  the 
prodigy.  Each  of  these  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has 
recorded  all  the  great  phenomena  of  Nature,  earthquakes, 
meteors,  comets,  and  eclipses,  which  his  inde&tigable  cariosity 
could  collect.^^  Both  the  one  and  the  other  have  omitted  to 
mention  the  greatest  phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye  has 
been  witness  since  the  creation  of  the  globe.  A  distinct 
chapter  of  Pliny  is  designed  for  eclipses  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  and  unusual  duration;  but  he  contents  himself  with 
describing  the  singular  defect  of  light  which  followed  the 
murder  of  Csesar,  when,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year, 
the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared  pale  and  without  splendour.  This 
season  of  obscurity,  wnich  cannot  surely  be  compared  with  the 
prsetematuVal  darkness  of  the  Passion,  had  been  already  cele- 
brated by  most  of  the  poets  ^  and  historians  of  that  memorable 


i*>The  fiuhers,  as  they  are  drawn  oat  in  battle  array  by  Dom  Calmet  (Dis- 
sertations sur  la  Bible,  torn.  iii.  p.  895—308),  seem  to  cover  the  whole  earth  with 
darkness,  in  which  they  are  followed  by  most  of  the  modems. 

^  Origen  ad  Matth.  c.  27,  and  a  few  modem  critics,  Beza,  Le  Qerc,  Lardner, 
ftc.,  are  desirous  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of  Judea. 

U7  The  celebrated  passage  of  Phl^on  is  now  wisely  abandoned.  When  Ter- 
tullian  assures  the  Pagans  that  the  mention  of  the  prodigy  is  found  in  Arcajiis 
(not  Archivis)  vestris  (see  his  Apology,  c.  21),  he  probably  appeals  to  the  Sibylline 
verses,  which  relate  it  exactly  m  the  words  of  the  gospel  [arckiuis  is  in  all  the 
Mss.  except  one,  which  has  arcanis,  and  is  certainly  right.  See  Bindley's  ed.  p. 
78^   The  official  report  of  Pilate  is  said  to  be  meant.1 

i<B Seneca  Quaest  Natur.  i.  i.  15,  vi.  i,  vii.  17.    Flin.  Hist.  Natur.  l.ii. 

^  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  ii.  30  [a  chapter  remarkable  for  its  brevity] . 

"0  Virgil.  Georgia  i.  466.  Tibullus,  1.  i.  ii.].  Eleg.  v.  ver.  75.  Ovid. 
Metamorph.  xv.  783.  Lucan.  PharsaL  i.  540.  The  last  of  these  poeu  places  this 
prodigv  before  the  civil  war. 

Sse  a  public  epistle  of  M.  Antony  in  Joseph.  Antiquit.  xiv.  Z2.  Plutarch  in 
Csesar.  p.  47Z  [c.  69].  Appian.  Bell  Civil.  1.  iv.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xlv.  p.  43 x 
[&  17].  Julius  Obsequens,  c  laS.  His  little  treatise  is  an  abstract  of  Livy's 
prodgies. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


The  Conduct  of  the  Soman  Government  )UmMirds  the  ChrMan$,Jrom 
the  Reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Cotistaniine 

If  we  seriously  consider  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  ^^te^^ 
sanctity  of  its  moral  precepts,  and  the  innocent  as  well  asCiSuS 
austere  lives  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who,  during  the*"*^ 
first  ages,  embraced  l^e  &ith  of  the  gospel,  we  should  naturally 
suppose  that  so  benevolent  a  doctrine  would  have  been  received 
with  due  reverence,  even  by  the  unbeheving  w<^ld ;  that  the 
learned  and  the  polite,  however  they  might  deride  the  miracles, 
would  have  esteemed  the  virtues  of  the  new  sect ;  and  that  the 
magistrates,  instead  of  persecuting,  would  have  protected  an 
order  of  men  who  yielded  the  most  passive  obedience  to  the 
laws,  though  they  declined  the  active  cares  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recollect  the  universal  tolera- 
tion of  Polytheism,  as  it  was  invariably  maintained  by  the  £uth 
of  the  people,  the  incredulity  of  philosophers,  and  the  policy  of 
the  Roman  senate  and  emperors,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
what  new  offence  the  Christians  had  committed,  what  new 
provocation  could  exasperate  the  mild  indifference  of  antiquity, 
and  what  new  motives  could  urge  the  Roman  princes,  who 
beheld,  without  concern,  a  thousand  forms  of  religion  subsisting 
in  peace  under  their  gentle  sway,  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment 
on  any  part  of  their  subjects,  who  had  chosen  for  themselves  a 
singular,  but  an  inoffensive,  mode  of  faith  and  worship. 

The  religious  policy  of  the  ancient  world  seems  to  have 
assumed  a  more  stem  and  intolerant  character,  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  About  fourscore  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  his  innocent  disciples  were  punished  with  death,  by 
the  sentence  of  a  proconsul  of  the  most  amiable  and  philosophic 
character,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  an  emperor,  distinguished 
by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  general  administration.  The 
apologies  which  were  repeatedly  addreiteed  to  the  successors  of 
Trajaa,  are  filled  with  the  most  pathetic  complaints,  that  the 
Christians,  who  obeyed  the  dictates,  and  solicited  the  liberty,  of 
conscience,  were  alone,  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman 
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empire,  excluded  from  the  common  benefits  of  their  auspicioiis 
government.  The  deaths  of  a  few  eminent  martyrs  have  been 
recorded  with  care;  and  from  the  time  that  Christianity  was 
invested  with  the  supreme  power,  the  governors  of  the  church 
have  been  no  less  diligently  employed  in  displapng  the  cruelty, 
than  in  imitating  the  conduct,  of  their  Pagan  adversaries.  To 
separate  (if  it  be  possible)  a  few  authentic,  as  well  as  interesting, 
facts,  from  an  undigested  mass  of  fiction  and  error,  and  to  relate, 
in  a  clear  and  rational  manner,  the  causes,  the  extent,  the 
duration,  and  the  most  important  circumstances  of  the  persecu* 
tions  to  which  the  first  Christians  were  exposed,  is  the  design  of 
the  present  Chapter. 

The  sectaries  of  a  persecuted  religion,  depressed  by  fear, 
animated  with  resentment,  and  perhaps  heated  by  enthusiasm, 
are  seldom  in  a  proper  temper  of  mind  calmly  to  investigate, 
or  candidly  to  appreciate,  the  motives  of  their  enemies,  which 
often  escape  the  impartial  and  discemhig  view  even  of  those 
who  are  placed  at  a  secure  distance  from  the  flames  of  persecu- 
tion. A  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  conduct  of  the 
emperors  towards  the  primitive  Christians,  which  may  appear 
the  more  specious  and  probable  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  acknow- 
ledged genius  of  Polytheism.  It  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  religious  concord  of  the  world  was  principally  supported 
by  the  implicit  assent  and  reverence  wnich  the  nations  of 
antiquity  expressed  for  their  respective  traditions  and  ceremonies. 
It  might  therefore  be  expected  that  they  would  unite  with 
indignation  against  any  sect  of  people  which  should  separate 
itself  from  tne  communion  of  mankind,  and,  claiming  the 
exclusive  possession  of  divine  knowledge,  should  disdain  every 
form  of  worship,  except  its  own,  as  impious  and  idolatrous.  The 
rights  of  toleration  were  held  by  mutual  indulgence ;  they  were 
justly  forfeited  by  a  refusal  of  the  accustomed  tribute.  As  the 
payment  of  this  tribute  was  inflexibly  refused  by  the  Jews,  and 
by  them  alone,  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  which  they 
experienced  from  the  Roman  magistrates  will  serve  to  explain 
how  far  these  speculations  are  justified  by  facts,  and  will  lead  us 
to  discover  the  true  causes  of  the  persecution  of  Christianity. 

Without  repeating  what  has  been  already  mentioned  of  the 
reverence  of  the  Roman  princes  and  governors  for  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  we  shall  only  observe  that  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  city  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  every  circum- 
stance that  could  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  conquerors,  and 
authorize  religious  persecution  by  the  most  specious  arguments 
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of  political  jnstioe  and  the  public  safety.  From  the  reign  of 
Nero  to  that  of  Antoniaiis  Pius^  the  Jews  discovered  a  fierce 
impatience  of  the  dotninion  of  Rome^  which  repeatedly  broke 
out  in  the  most  furious  massacres  and  insurrections.  Humanity 
is  shocked  at  ihe  recital  of  the  horrid  cruelties  which  they 
committed  in  the  cities  of  Egypt^  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Cyrene, 
where  they  dwelt  in  treacherous  mendship  with  the  unsuspect- 
ing natives;^  and  we  are  tempted  to  applaud  the  severe 
retaliation  which  was  exercised  by  the  arms  of  the  legions 
against  a  race  of  &natics,  whose  dire  and  credulous  superstition 
seemed  to  render  them  the  implacable  enemies  not  only  of  the 
Roman  government,  but  of  human  kind.'  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  Jews  was  supported  by  the  opinion  that  it  was  unlawful  for 
them  to  pay  taxes  to  an  idolatrous  master ;  and  by  the  flattering 
promise  whidi  th^  derived  from  their  ancient  oracles,  that  a 
conquering  Messiah  would  soon  arise,  destined  to  break  their 
fetters  and  to  invest  the  fitvourites  of  heaven  with  the  empire  of 
the  earth.  It  was  by  announcing  himself  as  their  long-expected 
deliverer,  and  by^  calling  on  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  to 
assert  the  hope  of  Israel,  that  the  £unou8  Barchochebas  collected 
a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  resisted,  during  two  vears,  the 
power  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  provocations,  the  resentment  Mmtkn  or 
of  the  Roman  princes  expired  after  the  victory ;  nor  were  their  mucimi 
i^rehensions  continued  beyond  the  period  of  war  and  danger. 
By  the  general  indulgence  of  polytheism,  and  by  the  mild 
temper  of  Antoniaus  Rua,  the  Jews  were  restored  to  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  once  more  obtained  the  permission  of 
circumcising  their  children,  with  the  easy  restraint  that  they 
should  never  confer  on  any  foreign  proselyte  that  distinguishing 
maik  of  the  Hebrew  race.^   The  numerous  remains  of  that 

3  In  CyTGoe  they  massacred  2ao,ooo  Greeks ;  in  Cyprus,  240,000 ;  in  Egypt,  a 
very  great  multitude.  Many  of  these  unhajspy  victims  were  sawed  asunder, 
aocxxding  to  a  precedent  to  which  David  had  given  the  sanction  of  his  example. 
The  victoriotts  Jews  devoured  the  flesh,  hclood  up  the  blood,  and  twisted  the 
entrails  like  a  girdle  round  their  bodies.  See  Dion  Cassius,  L  IxviiL  p.  1145 

t^itboiit  repeating  the  well-known  narratives  of  Josephus,  we  maj  learn  from 
Dion  (1.  Ixiz.  p.  X163  [c.  14])  that  in  Hadrian's  war  580,000  Jews  were  out  off 


by  the  sword,  besides  an  infinite  number  which  perished  by  uunine,  by  disease, 
and  by  fire. 

'For  the  sect  of  the  Zealots,  see  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  L  i.  c.  17,  for  the 
characters  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  Rabbis^  1.  v.  c.  xi,  xa,  13,  for  the 
acdons  of  Barchochebas,  1.  vii.  c.  la. 

^  It  is  to  Modestinus,  a  Roman  lawyer  (1.  vi.  regular.),  that  we  are  indebted 
for  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Edict  of  Antoninus.  See  Casaubon  ad  Hist. 
August  p.  27.  1 
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people^  though  they  were  still  excluded  from  the  precincts 
of  Jerusalem,  were  permitted  to  form  and  to  maintain  con- 
siderable establishments  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  to 
acquire  the  freedom  of  Rome,  to  enjoy  municipal  honours,  and 
to  obtain,  at  the  same  time,  an  exemption  from  the  burdensome 
and  expensive  offices  of  society.  The  moderation  or  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Romans  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  police  which  was  instituted  by  the  vanquished  sect. 
The  patriarch,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Tiberias,  was 
empowered  to  appoint  his  subordinate  ministers  and  apostles,  to 
exercise  a  domestic  jurisdiction,  and  to  receive  from  his  dispersed 
brethren  an  annual  contribution.^  New  synagogues  were  fre- 
quently erected  in  the  principal  cities  of  ^e  empire ;  and  the 
sabbaths,  the  fasts,  and  the  festivals,  which  were  either  com- 
manded by  the  Mosaic  law  or  enjoined  by  the  traditimis  of  the 
Rabbis,  were  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  and  public  manner.' 
Such  gentle  treatment  insensibly  assuaged  the  stem  temper  of 
the  Jews.  Awakened  from  their  dream  of  prophecy  and  conquest, 
they  assumed  the  behaviour  of  peaceable  and  industrious  subjects. 
Their  irreconcileable  hatred  of  mankind,  instead  of  flaming  out 
in  acts  of  blood  and  violence,  evaporated  in  less  dangerous 
gratifications.  They  embraced  eveiy  opportunity  of  over-reach- 
ing the  idolaters  in  trade;  and  they  pronounced  secret  and 
ambiguous  imprecations  against  the  haughty  kingdom  of  Edom.^ 


JSSdTiSu*''*  adored  by  their  sovereign  and  by  their  fellow-subjects,  enjoyed, 
chri&ua*  however,  the  free  exercise  of  their  unsocial  religion;  there 
diMrtSu  th«  must  have  existed  some  other  cause,  which  exposed  the  disciples 
S^StiMn  of  Christ  to  those  severities  from  which  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
I  was  exempt  The  difierence  between  them  is  simple  and  obvious ; 
but,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  antiquity,  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance.    The  Jews  were  a  naiion;  the  Christians 
were  a  seel;  and,  if  it  was  natural  for  every  community  to  respect 
the  sacred  institutions  of  their  neighbours,  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  persevere  in  those  of  their  ancestors.    The  voice  of 


0See  Basnajze,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  iii.  c.  2,  3.   The  office  of  Patriaxtdi  was 


•We  need  only  mention  the  punm,  or  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  rage  of 
Haman,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  was  celebrated  with  insolent  triumph 
and  riotous  intemperance.    Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  17, 1.  viii.  c.  6. 

7  According  to  the  false  Josephus,  Tsepho,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  conducted 
into  Italy  the  army  of  ^neas,  king  of  Carthage.  Another  colony  of  Idumeeans, 
flying  from  the  sword  of  David,  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  Romulus.  For 
these,  or  for  other  reasons  of  equal  weight,  the  name  of  Edom  was  applied  by  the 
Jews  to  the  Roman  empire. 


abhorrence  the  deities 
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ondes,  the  precepts  of  philosophers  and  the  authority  of  the 
laws  anaaimouBly  enforced  this  national  obligation.  By  their 
lofty  claim  of  superior  sanctity^  the  Jews  might  provoke  the 
Polytheists  to  consider  them  as  an  odious  and  impure  race. 
By  disdaining  the  intercourse  of  other  naticms  they  might  deserve 
their  contempt.  The  laws  of  Moses  might  be  for  the  most  part 
frivolous  or  absurd ;  yet,  since  they  hod  been  received  during 
many  ages  by  a  large  society,  his  followers  were  justified  by  the 
example  of  mankind;  and  it  was  universally  acknowledged 
that  they  had  a  right  to  practise  what  it  would  have  been 
criminal  in  them  to  neglect  But  this  principle  which  protected 
the  Jewish  synagogue  afforded  not  any  favour  or  security  to  the 
primitive  church.  By  embracing  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Qiristians  incurred  the  suppos^  guilt  of  an  unnatural  and 
unpardonable  offence.  They  dissolved  the  sacred  ties  of  custom 
and  education,  violated  the  religious  institutions  of  their  country, 
and  presumptuously  despised  whatever  their  Others  had  believed 
as  true,  or  had  reverenced  as  sacred.  Nor  was  this  apostacy  (if 
we  may  use  the  expression)  merely  of  a  partial  or  local  kind ; 
since  the  pious  deserts  who  withdrew  himself  from  the  temples 
of  Egypt  or  Syria  would  equally  disdain  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
those  of  Athens  or  Carthage.  Ever^  Christian  rejected  with 
contempt  the  superstitions  of  his  ramily,  his  city,  and  his 
province.  The  whole  body  of  Christians  unanimously  refused  to 
hold  any  communion  with  the  gods  of  Rome,  of  the  empire,  and 
of  mankind.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  oppressed  believer  asserted 
the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment. 
Though  his  situation  might  excite  the  pity,  his  arguments  could 
never  reach  the  understanding,  either  of  the  philosophic  or  of 
the  believing  part  of  the  Pagan  world  To  their  apprehensions, 
it  was  no  less  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  individuals  should 
entertain  scruples  against  complying  with  the  established  mode 
of  worship,  than  if  they  had  conceived  a  sudden  abhorrence 
to  the  manners,  the  dress,  or  the  language  of  their  native 
country.^ 

The  surprise  of  the  Pagans  was  soon  succeeded  by  resentment ;  oMUMtty 
and  the  most  pious  of  men  were  exposed  to  the  unjust  but  2S!in.^Mid 
dangerous  imputation  of  impiety.    Malice  and  prejudice  con-SH^jfto' 


SFxom  the  arguments  of  Celsus,  as  they  are  represeoted  and  refuted  by  Origen 
(L  V.  p.  247-^959  [p,  laefi,  sgq,"] ),  we  roaj  clearly  discover  the  distinction  that  was 
made  between  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Christian  ttct.  See  in  the  Dialogue  of 
Minndus  Felix  (c.  5,  6)  a  uir  and  not  inelegant  description  of  the  popular  aenti- 
ments,  with  regard  to  the  desertion  of  the  established  worship.    ^ 
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curred  in  representing  the  Christians  as  a  society  of  atheists,  who, 
hj  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  religiaiu  constitutMNi  of  the 
empire,  had  merited  the  sevemt  animadveraion  of  the  civil 
mi^trate.  They  had  separated  themselves  (they  ^^oried  in 
the  confession)  from  eveiy  mode  of  superstition  which  was 
received  in  any  part  of  the  globe  by  the  various  temper  of 
polytheism^  but  it  was  not  altogether  so  evident  what  deity  or 
what  form  of  wovship  they  had  substituted  to  the  gods  and 
temples  of  antiqui^.  The  pure  and  sublime  idea  which  they 
entertained  of  the  supreme  Being  escaped  the  gross  conception 
of  the  Pagan  multitude,  who  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  spiritual 
and  solitary  God,  that  was  neither  represented  under  any 
corporeal  figure  or  visible  symbol,  nor  was  adored  with  the 
accustomed  pomp  of  libations  and  festivals,  of  aitan  and  sacri- 
fices.*^ The  sages  of  Greece  and  Kome>  who  had  elevatted  their 
minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  eKistence  and  attributea 
of  the  First  Cause,  were  induced,  by  reason  or  by  vanity,  to 
reserve  for  themselves  and  their  chosen  disciples  the  privilege 
of  this  phOosophical  devotion.^^  They  were  fiu*  from  admitting 
the  prejudices  of  mankind  as  the  standard  of  truth  ;  but  they 
considered  them  as  flowing  from  the  original  disposition  of 
human  nature ;  and  they  sujiposed  that  any  popular  mode  of 
feith  and  worship  which  presumed  to  disclaim  the  assistance  of 
the  senses  would,  in  proportion  as  it  receded  from  superstition, 
find  itself  incapable  of  restraining  the  vranderings  of  the  fbncy 
and  the  visions  of  fenaticism.  The  careless  glance  which  men 
of  wit  and  learning  condescended  to  cast  on  the  Christian 
revelation  served  only  to  confirm  their  hasty  opinion,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  the  principle,  which  they  might  have  revered, 
of  the  divine  unity  was  defaced  by  the  wild  entiuisiasm,  and 
annihilated  by  the  aiiy  speculations,  of  the  new  sectaries.  The 
author  of  a  celebrated  dialogue  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Lucian,  whilst  he  a&cts  to  treat  the  mysterious  subject  of  the 
Trinity  in  a  style  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  betrays  his  own 
ignorance  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  of  Uie  insomt- 
able  nature  of  the  divine  perfections.^^ 

*CtiT  nnUas  aras  habent?  templa  nuUa?  nuQa  nota  simulacra?  .  .  .  Unde 
atttem,  vel  quis  ille,  aut  ubi,  Deus  unicus,  soUtarius,  destitutus?  Minucius  Felix, 
c  la  The  Pagan  interlocutor  goes  on  to  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  ^lo  had  once  a  temple,  altars,  victims.  &c 

^9  It  is  difficult  (says  Plato)  to  attain,  and  dangerous  to  publish,  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.  See  the  Th4ok>gie  des  Philosophes,  in  the  Abb6  d'OUm's  FVench 
translation  of  TuUy  de  Naturft  Deorum,  torn.  i.  p.  375. 

u  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  [a  much  later  work ;  cp.  App.  x,  ad  inii,]  perpetu- 
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It  might  appeu*  less  surprising  that  the  founder  of  Christianity 
shookl  not  only  be  revered  by  his  disciples  as  a  sage  and  a 
pn^hety  but  that  he  should  be  adored  as  a  Ciod.  The  Poly- 
tbeists  were  disposed  to  adopt  every  article  a€  fiulth  which 
seemed  to  offer  aay  resemblance,  however  distant  or  imperfect, 
with  the  popular  mythology;  and  the  legends  of  Bacchus,  of 
Hercules,  and  <^  iGiscalapittS  had,  in  some  measure,  prepared 
their  imagiiiation  for  the  appearanee  of  the  Son  of  God  under 
a  human  uxtbl}^  But  they  were  astonished  that  the  Christians 
should  abandon  the  tempjles  of  those  ancient  heroes  who,  in  the 
infiMDcy  of  the  world,  had  invented  arts,  instituted  laws,  and  ; 
vanq«ushed  the  tyrants  or  monsters  who  infested  the  earth ;  in 
order  to  choose,  for  the  exclusive  object  of  their  religious  worship, 
an  obseure  teacher  who,  in  a  recent  age,  and  among  a  bar- 
barous, people,  had  fidlen  a  sacrifice  either  to  the  malice  of  his 
own  countrymen  or  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  government 
The  Pagan  multitude,  reserving  their  gratitude  for  temporal 
benefits  alone,  rejected  the  inestimable  pi:esent  of  life  and 
immortality  which  was  offered  to  mankind  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
His  mild  constancy  in  the  midst  of  cruel  and  voluntary  sufferings, 
hift  umversal  benevolence,  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  his 
actions  and  character  were  insufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
camal  men,  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  fame,  of  empire,  and 
of  success ;  and,  whttet  they  refused  to  acknowledge  his  stupen- 
dous triumph  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  ^e  grave,  they 
misrepresented,  or  they  insulted,  the  equivocal  birth,  wandering  . 
life,  and  ignominious  death  of  the  divine  Author  of  Christianity.^ V 

The  pexBonai  guilt  which  every  Christian  had  contracted,  MuMimieiiuid 
thus  preferring  his  private  sentiment  to  the  national  religion,  STSSiS^ 


alW  treats  the  Christians  as  a  company  of  dreaming  enthusiasts,  3«i^*mc  aS^'piOi 
4u««p^lwv$»Mf  i^ptfimovrmtt  &c,  and  in  one  place  manifesdj  alludes  to  the  vision, 
in  wlych  St.  Paul  was  transported  to  the  third  heaven.  In  another  place.  Trie- 
^on,  who  personates  a  Christian,  after  deriding  the  Gods  of  Paganism,  proposes 
a  mysterioos  oath« 

Ylov  irarpbc,  itmvma  <k  varpoc  i»wopm6tuvop 
iic  rpmVf  mI  H  rpU. 
kptBpdttM  lu  itUvitns  (is  the  profuie  answer  of  Critias)  «al  ipnt  4  iptiiivue^  owe 

oUm.  yap  ri  Xiytif  Iv  rp^a,  jpla  iv  I 

u  According  to  Justin  Martyr  (Apolog.  Major,  c.  70— S5),  the  daemon,  who 
had  gained  some  impoflM  knowledge  of  the  prophecies,  poiposdy  contrived  this 
resemUanoe,  which  might  deter,  thou£*h  fay  different  means,  Doth  the  people  and 
the  phSosophers  from  embcacine  the  faith  of  Christ 

"Id  the  ficst  and  second  books  of  Origen,  Celsus  treats  the  birth  and  character 
of  our  Soriour  with  the  most  impious  contempt  The  ocator  Libanius  praises 
Porphm  and  Jtdian  for  confuting  the  folly  of  a  sect  which  styled  dead  man  of 
Palettme  God,  and  the  Son  of  God.   Socrates,  Hist  Ecdcsiast  iii.  83. 
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was  aggravated^  in  a  very  high  degree,  bj  the  number  and 
union  of  the  criminals.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  already 
observed,  that  Roman  policy  viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
and  distrust  any  association  among  its  subjects ;  and  that  the 
privileges  of  private  corporations,  though  formed  for  the  most 
harmless  or  beneficial  purposes,  were  bestowed  with  a  very 
sparing  hand.^^  The  religious  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  who 
had  sepamted  themselves  from  the  public  worship,  appeared  of 
a  much  less  innocent  nature  :  they  were  Olegal  in  their  principle 
and  in  their  consequences  might  become  dangerous ;  nor  were 
the  emperors  conscious  that  they  violated  the  laws  of  justice, 
when,  for  the  peace  of  society,  they  prohibited  tiiose  secret 
and  sometimes  nocturnal  meetings.^^  The  pious  disobedience 
of  the  Christians  made  their  conduct,  or  perhaps  their  designs, 
appear  in  a  much  more  serious  and  criminal  light;  and  the 
Roman  princes,  who  might  perhaps  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  disarmed  by  a  ready  submission,  deeming  their  honour  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  their  commands,  sometimes  attempted 
by  rigorous  punishments  to  subdue  this  independent  spirit, 
which  boldly  acknowledged  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the 
magistrate.  The  extent  and  duration  of  this  spiritual  conspiracy 
seemed  to  render  it  every  day  more  deserving  of  his  animadver- 
sion. We  have  already  seen  that  the  active  and  successful  seal 
of  the  Christians  had  insensibly  diffused  them  through  eveiy 
province  and  almost  every  city  of  the  empire.  The  new  converts 
seemed  to  renounce  their  family  and  country,  that  they  might 
tonnect  themselves  in  an  indissoluble  band  of  union  with  a 
peculiar  society,  which  everywhere  assumed  a  different  character 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  gloomy  and  austere  aspect, 
their  abhorrence  of  the  common  business  and  pleasures  of  life, 
and  their  frequent  predictions  of  impending  calamities,^^  inspired 
the  Pagans  with  the  apprehension  of  some  danger  which  would 
arise  from  the  new  sect,  the  more  alarming  as  it  was  the  more 
obscure.    "Whatever,"  says  Pliny,  "may  be  the  principle  of 

14  The  emperor  Trajan  reAised  to  incorporate  a  oompanj  of  150  firemen,  for 
the  use  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia.  He  disliked  all  associations.  See  Plin.  Epist 
X.  4a.  43. 

1^  The  proconsul  Pliny  had  published  a  general  edict  against  unlawful  meetings. 
The  prudence  of  the  Christians  suspended  their  Agapse ;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  omit  the  exercise  of  public  worship. 

1*  As  the  prophecies  of  Che  Antichrist,  approaching  <xmflagration,  Ac.,  provoked 
those  P^ans  whom  th^  did  not  con^r«rt.  they  were  mentioned  with  caution  and 
reserre ;  and  the  MontanisCs  were  censored  for  disclosing  too  freely  the  dangeroos 
secret.  See  Mosheim,  p.  413. 
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their  oondact,  their  inflexible  obstinacy  appeared  deserving  of 
punishment." 

The  precautions  with  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  performed  viMir  mn. 
the  offices  of  religion  were  at  first  dictated  by  fear  and  necessity  ;BSUr'*^ 
but  they  were  continued  from  choice.  By  imitating  the  awful 
secrecy  which  reigned  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  Christians 
had  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  render  their  sacred 
institations  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  world.^^ 
But  the  event,  as  it  often  happens  to  the  operations  of  subtile 
policy,  deceived  their  wishes  and  their  expectations.  It  was 
concluded  that  they  only  concealed  what  they  would  have 
blushed  to  disclose.  Their  mistaken  prudence  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  malice  to  invent,  and  for  suspicious  credulity  to 
believe,  the  horrid  tales  which  described  the  Christians  as  the 
most  wicked  of  human  kind,  who  practised  in  their  dark  recesses 
every  abomination  that  a  depraved  fancy  could  suggest,  and  who 
solicited  the  favour  of  their  unknown  God  by  the  sacrifice  of 
eveiy  moral  virtue.  There  were  many  who  pretended  to  con- 
fess or  to  relate  the  ceremonies  of  this  abhorred  society.  It  was 
asserted,  ''that  a  new-bom  in£uit,  entirely  covered  over  with 
flour,  was  presented,  like  some  mystic  symbol  of  initiation,  to 
the  knife  of  the  proselyte,  who  unknowingly  inflicted  many  a 
secret  and  mortal  woimd  on  the  innocent  victim  of  his  error ; 
that,  as  soon  as  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated,  the  seistaries 
drank  up  the  blood,  greedily  tore  asunder  the  quivering 
members,  and  pledged  themselves  to  eternal  secrecy,  by  a 
mutual  consciousness  of  guilt.  It  was  as  confidently  affirmed 
that  this  inhuman  sacrifice  was  succeeded  by  a  suitable  entertain- 
ment, in  which  intemperance  served  as  a  provocative  to  brutal 
lust ;  till,  at  the  appointed  moment,  the  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  shame  was  banished,  nature  was  forgotten;  and, 
as  accident  might  direct,  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  polluted 
by  the  incestuous  commerce  of  sisters  and  brothers,  of  sons  and 
of  mothers."  i<> 

But  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  apologies  was  sufficient  toThgrim. 
remove  even  the  slightest  suspicion  from  the  mind  of  a  candid  SSmm 

^Seqae  enim  dabitabam,  qoodconque  esset  quod  faterentur  (such  aze  the 
words  of  Pliny),  pervicadam  oerte  et  inflexibilem  obfitinationem  debere  puniri. 

^See  Mosndm's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol  t  p.  lox,  and  Spanhdm,  Re- 
marques  sur  les  C^sars  de  Julien,  p.  a68,  &c. 

^  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  i.  35  [c.  36,  sgg.j ,  ii.  14  [la] .  Athenagoras  in  Lo- 
tion, c.  37.  TertulHan,  Apolog.  c.  7,  8.  9.  Mmucius  Felix,  c.  9,  lo,  30,  31.  The 
last  of  these  writers  relates  the  accusation  in  the  most  elegant  and  circumstantial 
manner.   The  answer  of  TertuUian  is  the  boldest  and  most  vigorous. 
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advenuiy.  The  Christians,  with  the  intrepid  securitjr  of  in- 
nocence, appeal  from  the  voice  of  rumour  to  the  equity  of  the 
magistrates.  They  adoiowledge  that,  if  any  proof  can  be 
produced  of  the  crimes  which  calumny  has  imputed  to  them, 
they  are  worthy  of  the  most  severe  punishment.  They  provoke 
the  punishment,  and  they  challenge  the  proof  At  the  same 
time  they  urge,  with  equal  truth  and  pro^ety,  that  the  chaise 
is  not  less  devoid  of  probability  than  it  is  destitute  of  evidence ; 
\  they  ask  whether  any  one  can  seriously  believe  that  the  pure 

and  holy  precepts  ot  the  Gospel,  which  so  frequently  restrain 
the  use  of  the  most  lawful  enjoyments,  should  inculcate  the 
practice  of  the  most  abominable  crimes;  that  a  luge  society 
should  resolve  to  dishonour  itself  in  the  eyes  of  its  own 
members ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either  sex,  and 
eveiy  age  and  character,  insensible  to  the  fear  of  death  or  in- 
famy, [£ottld  consent  to  violate  those  principles-  which  nature 
and  education  had  imprinted  most  deeply  in  their  mindsL^ 
Nothing,  it  should  seem,  could  weakra  the  foroe  or  destroy  the 
effect  of  so  unanswerable  a  justificaJtioa,  unless  it  were  the 
injudicious  conduct  of  the  apologists  themselves,  who  betrayed 
the  common  cause  of  religion,  to  gratify  their  devout  hatred  to 
the  domestic  enemies  of  Uie  church.  It  was  sometimes  fiuntly 
insinuated,  and  sometimes  boldly  asserted,  that  the  same  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  the  same  incestuous  festivals,  which  were  so 
fiilsely  ascribed  to  the  orthodox  believers,  were  in  reality 
celebrated  by  the  Marcionites,  by  the  Carpocraltians,  and  by 
several  other  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  notwithstanding  they 
might  deviate  into  the  paths  of  heresy,  were  stiU  actuated  by 
the  sentiments  of  men,  and  still  governed  by  the  precepts  of 
Christianity.^^  Accusations  of  a  similar  kind  were  retorted 
upon  the  church  by  the  schismatics  who  had  departed  from  its 
communion ;  ^  and  it  was  eimfessed  on  all  sides  that  the  most 

^  In  the  persecution  of  Lyons,  some  Gentile  slaves  were  compelled,  by  the 
fear  of  tortures,  to  accuse  their  Christian  master.  The  church  of  L^pons,  writing 
to  their  brethren,  of  Aaia^  treat  the  horrid  change  with  proper  indipiatipa  and 
contempt   Euaeb.  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  i. 

»See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  i.  «  [a6J.  Irtnaeus  adv.  Hftres.  i.  24.  Oemens 
Alexandrin.,  Stromat.  1.  iii.  pi  438  [ed.  Paris ;  ed.  Migne,  voL  6,  p.  Z136}.  Eoseb. 
i¥.  S.  It  would  be  tedious  and  dis|[usting.  to  rdate  all  that  the  .siinoftyling  writers 
have  imagined,  all  that  Epipbanius  has  received,  and  all  that  Tillemont  has 
copied.  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist,  du  Manich(isme»  1.  ix.  c.  8,  9)  has  exposed,  with 
great  spirit,  the  disingenuous  arts  of  Augustin  and  Pope  Leo  I. 

33  When  TertuUian  became  a  Montaoist,  he  aspersed  the  mocals  of  the  diurcfa 
which  be  had  so  resolutely  defended.  "Sed  majoris  est  Afape»  quia  per  banc 
adolescentes  tui  cum  sororibus  dormiunt.  appendices  scihcet  gufae  lascdvia  ot 
luxuria."   De  Jejuniis,  c.  17.   The  55th  canon  of  the  council  of  luibcris  provides 
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scandalous  licentiousness  of  manners  prevailed  among  great 
numbers  of  those  who  affected  the  name  of  Christians.  A 
Pagan  magistrate,  who  possessed  neither  leisure  nor  abilities  to 
discern  the  almost  imperceptible  line  which  divides  the  orthodox 
fiuth  from  heretical  pravity,  might  easily  have  imagined  that 
their  mutual  animosity  had  extorted  the  discovery  of  their 
common  guilt.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  repose,  or  at  least  for 
the  reputation,  of  the  first  Chnstians,  that  the  magistrates  some- 
times proceeded  with  more  temper  and  moderation  than  is 
usually  consistent  with  religious  zeal,  and  that  they  reported,  as 
the  impartial  result  of  their  judicial  inquiry,  that  the  sectaries 
who  had  deserted  the  established  worship  appeared  to  them 
sincere  in  their  professions  and  blameless  in  their  manners ; 
however  they  might  incur,  by  their  absurd  and  excessive 
superstition,  the  censure  of  the  laws.^ 

History,  which  undertakes  to  record  the  transactions  of  theuMoftiM 

\    oobAoc^  of 

past,  for  the  instruction  of  future,  ages,  would  ill  deserve  thfitth*  Matron 
honourable  office,  if  she  condescended  to  plead  the  cause  of  Mrtuu** 
tyrants,  or  to  justify  the  maxims  of  persecution.    It  must,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged  that  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  who 
appeared  the  least  fisivourable  to  the  primitive  church  is  by  no 
means  so  criminal  as  that  of  modem  sovereigns  who  have 
employed  the  arm  of  violence  and  terror  against  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  part  of  their  subjects.    From  their  reflections, 
or  even  from  their  own  feelings,  a  Charles  V.  or  a  Louis  XIV. 
might  have  acquired  a  just  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
of  the  obligation  of  faith,  and  of  the  innocence  of  error.  But 
the  princes  and  magistrates  of  ancient  Rome  were  strangers  to  i 
those  principles  which  inspired  and  authorized  the  inflexible  \ 
obstinacy  of  the  Christians  in  the  cause  of  truth,  nor  could  they  | 
themselves  discover  in  their  own  breasts  any  motive  which 
would  have  prompted  them  to  refuse  a  legal,  and  as  it  were  a 
natural,  submission  to  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  country. 
The  same  reason  which  contributes  to  alleviate  the  guilt,  must 
have  tended  to  abate  the  rigour,  of  their  persecutions.  As 
they  were  actuated,  not  by  the  furious  zeal  of  bigots,  but  by  the 
temperate  policy  of  legislators,  contempt  must  often  have  relaxed, 
and  humanity  must  frequently  have  suspended,  the  execution  of 
those  laws  which  they  enacted  against  the  humble  and  obscure 

agaiost  the  scandals  which  too  often  polluted  the  vigils  of  the  church,  and  disgraced 
the  Christian  name  in  the  eyes  of  unbelievers. 

»Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  2)  expatiates  on  the  fair  and  honourable  testimony  of 
Fliny,  with  mudi  teason,  and  some  declamation. 

VOL.  II.  6  I 
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followers  of  Christ  From  the  general  vi^w  of  their  character 
and  motives  we  might  naturally  conclude  a'  I.  That  a  considenthle 
time  elapsed  before  they  considered  tne  new  sectaries  as  an 
object  deserving  of  the  attention  of  government.  11.  That,  in 
the  conviction  of  any  of  their  subjects  who  were  accused  of  so 
very  singular  a  cnme,  they  proceeded  with  caution  and  re- 
luctance. III.  That  they  were  moderate  in  the  use  of  punish- 
ments ;  and  IV.  That  the  afflicted  church  enjoyed  many  intervals 
of  peace  and  tranquillityJ  Notwithstanding  the  careless  indif- 
ference which  the  most  copious  and  the  most  minute  of  the 
Pagan  writers  have  shewn  to  the  aflairs  of  the  Christians,^  it 
may  still  be  in  our  power  to  confirm  each  of  these  probable 
suppositions  by  the  evidence  of  authentic  facts. 
32t!dt£       ^'  dispensation  of  Providence,  a  mysterious  veil 

ctaruuui  was  cast  over  the  infancy  of  the  church,  which,  till  the  faith  of 
»Mc  *^^}|^  Christians  was  matured  and  their  numbers  were  multiplied, 
served  to  protect  them  not  only  from  the  malice,  but  even  from 
the  knowledge,  of  the  Pagan  world.  The  slow  and  gradual 
abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  afforded  a  safe  and  innocent 
disguise  to  the  more  early  proseljrtes  of  the  Gospel.  As  they 
were  far  the  greater  part  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  mark  of  circumcision,  offered  up 
their  devotions  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  till  its  final  destruc- 
tion, and  received  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as  the 
genuine  inspirations  of  the  Deity.  The  Gentile  converts^  who 
by  a  spiritual  adoption  had  been  associated  to  the  hope  of  Israel, 
were  likewise  confounded  under  the  garb  and  appearance  of 
Jews,^  and,  as  the  Polytheists  paid  less  regard  to  articles  of 
faith  than  to  the  external  -wonhvp,  the  new  sect,  which  oarefiilly 
concealed,  or  fiiintly  announced,  its  future  greatness  and  ambi- 
tion, was  permitted  to  shelter  itself  under  the  general  tolerfttion 
which  was  granted  to  an  aneient  and  celebrated  people  in  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  not  long,  perhaps,  before  the  Jews 
themselves,  animated  with  a  fiercer  seal  and  a  more  jealous 
faith,  perceived  the  gradual  separation  of  their  Nitfarene 
brethren  from  the  doctrine  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  they  would 
gladly  have  extinguished  the  dangerous  heresy  in  the  blood  of 
its  adherents.   But  the  decrees  of  heaven  had  alreadv  disarmed 

In  the  various  compilation  of  the  Augustan  History,  (a  part  of  which  was 
composed  under  the  reign  of  Constantine),  there  arc  not  six  hnes  which  relate  to 
the  Christians ;  nor  has  the  diligence  of  Xipbilin  discovered  their  name  in  the  kt^e 
history  of  Dion  Cassius. 

^  An  obscure  passage  of  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  c.  35}  may  seem  to  offer  a  proof 
how  strangely  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  Rome  were  confounded  with  each  other. 
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their  malice;  naad,  thongh  they  might  sometimes  exert  the 
lieentioas  privilege  of  sedition,  they  no  longer  possessed  the 
administration  of  criminal  jastice ;  nor  did  they  ibid  it  easy  to 
infuse  into  the  calm  breast  a  Roman  magistrate  the  rancour  of 
their  own  seal  and  prejudice*  The  provincial  govemois  declared 
themselves  ready  to  listen  to  any  accusation  that  might  affect 
the  public  safety ;  but»  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  that  it 
was  a  question  not  of  fiicts  but  <^  woriBy  a  dispute  relating  only 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  laws^  and  prophecies,  they 
deemed  it  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Rome  serioasly  to  discuss 
the  obscure  differences  which  might  arise  among  a  barbarous 
and  saperstitious  people.  The  innocence  of  the  &^t  Christians 
was  protected  by  ignorance  and  ccmtempt ;  and  the  tribunal  of 
the  Ptegan  magistrate  often  proved  their  most  assured  refuge 
against  the  fiiry  of  the  synagogae.^  If,  indeed,  we  were 
disposed  to  adopt  the  traditions  of  it  too  creduloas  antiquity,  we 
might  relate  the  distant  per^rinations,  the  wondeifai  aduieve- 
ments,  and  the  various  deaths,  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  bat  a 
more  aoeurate  inquiry  will  induce  as  t»  dosbt  whetiier  any  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  witneases  to^  the  miracles  of  Christ 
were  permitted,  beyond  tlie  limits  of  Palestine,  to  scad  with 
their  blood  the  truth  of  their  testimony.^  From  <^e  ordinary 
tenn  of  human  life,  it  may  vexy  natiunlly  be  presumed  that 
most  of  them  were  deceased  before  the  discontent  of  the  Jews 
broke  out  into  that  furious  war  which  was  terminated  only  by 
the  ruin  of  JenisalenL  During  a  Imig  period,  from  the  death 
of  Christ  to  that  memorable  rebeUion,  we  cannot  discover  any 
traces  of  Roman  intolerance,  unless  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
sudden,  the  transient,  but  the  cruel  persecution,  which  was 
exercised  by  Nero  against  the  Christians  of  the  capital,  thirty- 
five  years  eiter  the  mrmer,  and  only  two  years  before  the  latter 
of  those  great  events.  The  character  of  the  philosophic  historian, 
to  whom  we  are  prindpalhr  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this 
singidar  transaction,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it 
to  oar  most  attentive  consideration. 

In  the  tentb  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  capital  of  the  n«iMor 

*See  in  the  xvifith  and  nvth  chapters  of  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles,  the  behaviour 
of  Gallio,  praooDSid  of  Achaia,  and  of  Pestns,  procimtor  of  Tudsea. 

the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Oemens  of  Alexandria,  the  glory  of  martyxdom 
was  cqoifaaed  to  St  Pteier,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  James.  It  was  gradually  bestowed 
on  tlierest  of  the  apostles,  by  the  more  recent  Greeks,  who  prudently  selected  for 
the  theatre  of  theff  preaching  and  sufferings,  some  remote  country  beyond  the 
Umits  of  tbe  Roman  empire.  See  Moshemi  p.  8x,  and  TiUemont.  Mdmoires 
EodteiastiquBS.  tom.  I  part  iii. 
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tq  empire  was  afflicted  by  a  fire  which  raged  beyond  the  raemoiy 
or  example  of  former  ages.  ^  The  monuments  of  Grecian  art 
and  of  Roman  virtue,  the  trophies  of  the  Punic  and  Gallic  wars, 
the  most  holy  temples,  and  the  most  splendid  palaces  were 
involved  in  one  common  destruction.  Of  the  fourteen  regions 
or  quarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  four  only  subsisted 
entire,  three  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  remaining 
seven,  which  had  experienced  the  ftiry  of  tlie  flames,  displayed 
a  melancholy  prospect  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  vigilance 
of  government  appears  not  to  have  neglected  any  of  the 
precautions  which  might  alleviate  the  sense  of  so  dreadful  a 
calamity.  The  Imperial  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the 
distressed  multitude,  temporaiv  buildings  were  erected  for  their 
accommodation,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  com  and  provisions  was 
distributed  at  a  very  moderate  price. ^  The  most  generous 
policy  seemed  to  have  dictated  the  edicts  which  regulated  the 
disposition  of  the  streets  and  the  construction  of  private  houses  ; 
and,  as  it  usually  happens  in  an  age  of  prosperity>  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Rome,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  produced  a  new  city, 
more  regular  and  more  beautiful  than  the  former.  But  idl 
the  prudence  and  humanity  affected  by  Nero  on  this  occasion 
were  insufficient  to  preserve  him  from  the  popular  suspicion. 
Every  crime  might  be  imputed  to  the  assassin  of  his  wife  and 
mother;  nor  could  the  prince  who  prostituted  his  person  and 
dignity  on  the  theatre  be  deemed  incapable  of  the  most 
extravagant  folly.  The  voice  of  rumour  accused  the  emperor  as 
the  incendiary  of  his  own  capital ;  and,  as  the  most  incredible 
stories  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  enraged  people, 
it  was  gravely  reported,  and  firmly  believed,  that  Nero,  enjoying 
the  calamity  which  he  had  occasioned,  amused  himself  with 
singing  to  his  lyre  the  destructioQ  of  ancient  Troy.«>  To  divert 
a  suspicion  which  the  power  of  despotism  was  unable  to  suppress 
the  emperor  resolved  to  substitute  in  his  own  place  some 
fictitious  criminals.  ''With  this  view  (continues  Tacitus)  he 
inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tortures  on  those  men,  who,  under 
cnwi  pauk-  the  vulgaT  iq>pellation  of  Christians,  were  already  branded  with 
SS&uuM*M  deserved  infamy.     They  derived  their  name  and  oriirin  from 

ilagim  of  tlM 

SB  Tacit.  AnnaL  xv.  38—44.  Sueton.  in  Neron.  c  38.  Dion  Casaus,  1.  Ixii.  p. 
ioT4rc.  16].   Orosius,  viL  7. 

^Xbe  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  modius)  was  reduced  as  low  as  Umi 
nummi;  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  shillings  the  English  quarter. 

V'We  may  observe,  that  the  rumour  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  with  a  very 
becoming  distrust  and  hesitation,  whilst  it  is  greedily  transcribed  by  Suetonius, 
and  solemnly  confirmed  by  Dion. 
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Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  suffered  death,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.**  For  a  while  this 
dire  superstition  was  checked  ;  but  it  again  burst  forth,  and  not 
only  spread  itself  oirer  Judsea,  the  first  seat  of  this  mischievous 
sect,  but  was  even  introduced  into  Rome,  the  common  asylum 
which  receives  and  protects  whatever  is  impure,  whatever  is 
atrockms.  The  confessions  of  those  who  were  seized,  discovered 
a  great  multitude  of  their  accomplices,  and  they  were  all 
convicted,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  the  city, 
as  for  their  hatred  of  human  kind.^  They  died  in  torments, 
and  their  torments  were  embittered  by  insult  and  derision. 
Some  were  nailed  on  crosses ;  others  sewn  up  in  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  dogs;  others  again, 
smeared  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  used  as  torches 
to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  night  The  gardens  of  Nero 
were  destined  for  the  melancholy  spectacle,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  a  horse  race,  and  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
the  emperor,  who  mingled  with  the  populace  in  the  dress  and 
attitude  of  a  charioteer.  The  guilt  of  the  Christians  deserved, 
indeed,  the  most  exemplary  punishment,  but  the  public  abhor- 
rence was  changed  into  commiseration,  from  the  opinion  that 
those  unhappy  wretches  were  sacrificed,  not  so  much  to  the 
public  welfare,  as  to  the  cruelty  of  a  jealous  tyrant."**  Those 
who  survey,  with  a  curious  eye,  the  revolutions  of  mankind  may 
observe  that  the  gardens  and  circus  of  Nero  on  the  Vatican, 
which  were  pollutei  with  the  blood  of  the  first  Christians,  have 

31  This  testimony  is  alone  suflScient  to  expose  the  anachronism  of  the  Jews* 
who  plaoe  the  birth  of  Christ  near  a  century  sooner  (Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs, 
1.  V.  c.  X4j  is).  We  may  learn  from  Josephus  (Antiquitat.  xviil  3),  that  the  pro- 
curatorship  of  Pilate  corresponded  with  the  last  ten  years  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  37 — 37. 
As  to  the  particular  time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  a  very  early  tradition  iixed  it  to 
the  3^th  of  March,  a.d.  119,  under  the  consulship  of  toe  two  Gemini  (TertuUian  ■ 
advjudaeos,  c.  8).  This  date,  which  is  adopted  by  Pagi,  cardinal  Noris,  and 
Le  Qerc,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as  the  vulgar  sera,  which  is  placed  (I  know 
not  firom  what  conjectures)  four  years  later.    [See  above,  p.  58.  n.  158.] 

^Odio  kumani  generis  canvicH.  These  words  may  either  signify  the  hatred  of 
mankind  towards  the  Christians,  or  the  hatred  of  the  Christians  towards  mankind. 
I  have  preferred  the  latter  sense,  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  style  of  Tacitus,  and 
to  the  popular  error,  of  which  a  prece()t  of  the  Gospel  (see  Luke  xiv.  26)  had  been, 
perhaps,  the  innocent  occasion.  My  interpretation  is  justified  by  the  authority  oif 
Lipsius ;  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  English  translators  of  Tacitus  ;  of 
Mosfaeim  (p.  loa),  of  Le  Clerc  (Historia  Ecclesiast  p.  427),  of  Dr.  Lardner 
(Testimonies,  vol.  L  p.  345),  and  of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester  (Divine  Legation,  vol. 
iiL  p.  38).  But  as  the  word  eomncii  does  not  unite  very  happily  with  the  rest  of 
the  sentence,  James  Gronovius  has  preferred  the  reading  of  conjuncti,  which  is 
authorijsed  by  the  valuable  Ms.  of  Florence.  [The  interpretation  adopted  by  Gibbon 
is  certainly  correct,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  reading  conzHcti,] 

»Tadt,  Annal  xv.  4^ 
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been  rendered  still  more  famous  by  the  triumph  and  by  the 
abuse  of  the  persecuted  religion.  On  the  same  spot,^  a  temple, 
which  far  surpasses  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Capitol,  has  been 
since  erected  by  the  Christian  Pontifb,  who,  deriving  their 
claim  of  universal  dominion  from  an  hamMe  fisherman  of  Galilee, 
have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Ciessn,  given  laws  to  the 
barbarian  conquerors  of  Rome,  and  extended  Aeir  spiritual 
jurisdiction  frcnn  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  sboies  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

But  it  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  account  of  Nero's 
perseeution,  till  we  have  made  some  observations,  ihat  may 
serve  to  remove  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  perplexed 
and  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
church. 

am^noB      1.  The  most  sceptical  criticism  is  obliged  to  respect  the 
SiKSSr  truth  of  this  extiaoidinary  &ct,  and  the  integrity  of  tiiis  ccle- 
Sirf!!^  brated  passage  of  Tacitus.    The  fbmer  is  confirmed  by  the 
otnUttuttr  diligent  and  accurate  Suetonius,  who  mentions  the  punishment 
which  Nero  inflicted  on  the  Christians,  a  sect  of  men  who  had 
embraced  a  new  and  criminal  superstition.^   The  latter  may  be 
proved  by  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient  maonscriptB ;  by  the 
inimitable  character  of  the  style  of  Tacitus ;  by  his  reputation, 
which  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpoUtions  of  pious  fraud ; 
and  by  the  purport  of  his  narratim,  which  accused  the  first 
Christians  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  without  insimiating  that 
they  possessed  any  miraculous  or  even  magical  powers  above 
the  rest  of  mankind.^   2.  Notwithstanding  it  is  probable  that 

MNardini  Roma  Antica.  p.  487.   Donatus  de  Rom&  Antiquft,  1.  in.  p.  449. 

«Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  16.  The  epithet  of  malejlca,  which  some  sagacioos 
commentators  have  translated  masrUal,  is  considered  by  the  more  rational  Mosheim 
as  only  synonymous  to  the  exiHabilis  of  Tacitus. 

The  passage  conoeming  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  inserted  into  the  text  of 
Josephus  between  the  time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Eusebius,  may  furnish  on  ex- 
ample of  no  vulgar  for^^ery.  The  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  the  virtues, 
muacles  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  are  distinctly  related.  Josephus  acknowledges 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  hesitates  whether  he  should  call  him  a  man.  If  any 
doubt  can  still  remain  concerning  this  celebrated  passage,  the  reader  may  examine 
the  pointed  objections  of  Le  Fevre  (Havercamp.  Joseph,  torn.  iL  p.  96;^— 373)» 
the  laboured  answers  of  Daubuz  (p.  187—439),  and  the  masterly  replj  (Biblioth^ 
que  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  tom.  vii.  p.  237 — 388)  of  an  anooymous  cntic,  whom  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  learned  Abb6  de  Longuerue.  [Most  unluckily  book 
xviii.  of  the  Antiquities,  in  which  the  passage  occurs  (c.  3,  3),  is  not  contained  in 
the  Palatinus,  the  best  Ms.  the  work.  It  has  found  defenders  in  recent  times, 
and  Ewald  has  given  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  not  entirely  spurious  but  tainted 
with  interpolations.  There  is  another  noteworthy  passage  in  xx.  9,  z,  about  the 
death  of  St  James,  ''brother  of  Jesus,  called  the  Christ  ".]f 
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Tadtiis  was  bom  some  years  before  the  fire  of  Rome,*^  he  could 
derive  only  from  reading  and  conversation  the  knowledge  of  an 
event  which  happened  during  his  infancy.  Before  he  gave 
himself  to  the  Public^  he  calmly  waited  till  his  genius  had  attained 
its  full  maturity^  and  he  was  more  than  forty  years  of  age^  when 
a  gratefbl  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  virtuous  Agricola  ex- 
torted from  him  the  most  early  of  those  historical  compositions 
which  will  delight  and  instruct  the  most  distant  posterity. 
After  making  a  trial  of  his  strength  in  the  life  of  Agricola  and 
the  description  of  Germany,  he  conceived,  and  at  length 
execnted,  a  more  arduous  work  ;  the  history  of  Rome,  in  thirty 
books^  from  the  fall  of  Nero  to  the  accession  of  Nerva.  The 
admhiislration  of  Nerva  introduced  an  age  of  justice  and  pros- 
perity, which  Tacitus  had  destined  for  the  occupation  of  his 
old  age;*^  but,  when  he  took  a  nearer  view  of  his  subject, 
judging^  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  more  honourable  or  a  less  in- 
vidious office  to  record  the  vices  of  past  tyrants  than  to  celebrate 
the  virtues  of  a  reigning  monarch,  he  chose  rather  to  relate, 
under  the  form  of  annals,  the  actions  of  the  four  immediate 
successors  of  Augustus.  To  collect,  to  dispose,  and  to  adorn  a 
series  of  fourscore  years  in  an  immortal  work,  eveiy  sentence  of 
which  is  pregnant  with  the  deepest  observations  and  the  most 
lively  images,  was  an  undertaking  sufficient  to  exercise  the 
genius  of  Tacitus  himself  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 
In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  whilst  the  victorious 
monan^  extended  the  power  of  Rome  beyond  its  ancient  limits, 
the  historian  was  describing,  in  the  second  and  fourth  books  of 
his  annals,  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius ;  ^  and  the  emperor  Hadrian 
most  have  succeeded  to  the  throne,  before  Tacitus,  in  the 
regular  prosecution  of  his  work,  could  relate  the  fire  of  the 
capita]  and  the  cruelty  of  Nero  towards  the  unfortunate 
Christians.  At  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  annalist  to  adopt  the  narratives  of  contemporaries ;  but  it 
was  natural  for  the  philosopher  to  indulge  himself  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the  character  of  the 
new  sect,  not  so  much  according  to  the  knowledge  or  prejudices 
of  the  age  of  Nero,  as  according  to  those  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
8.  Tacitus  very  fi«quently  trusts  to  the  curiosity  or  reflection 

>^  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus,  by  Lipsius  and  the  Abb6  de  la  Bl^terie,  Dictionnaire 
de  Bajrie  k  Particle  Tacitb.  and  Fabridus,  Biblioth.  Latin,  torn.  ii.  p.  386,  edit. 
ErnesL 

vPrindpatnin  Divi  Nervse  et  imperrum  Trajani,  uberiorem  securloremque 
materiam  senectuti  seposui.   Tacit.  Hist,  u  [ij. 
*$ee  Tadt  Anna!  ii.  61,  iv.  4. 
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of  his  readers  to  supply  those  intermediate  circumstances  and 
ideas  which,  in  his  extreme  conciseness,  he  has  thought  proper 
to  suppress.  We  may,  therefore,  presume  to  imagine  some 
probable  cause  which  could  direct  the  cruelty  of  Nero  against 
the  Christians  of  Rome,  whose  obscurity,  as  well  as  innocence, 
should  have  shielded  them  from  his  indignation,  and  even  from 
his  notice.  The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  capital,  and 
oppressed  in  their  own  country,  were  a  much  fitter  object  for 
the  suspicions  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  people;  nor  did  it 
seem  unlikely  that  a  vanquished  nation,  who  already  discovered 
their  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  yoke,  might  have  recourse  to  the 
most  atrocious  means  of  gratifying  their  implacable  revenge. 
But  the  Jews  possessed  very  power&l  advocates  in  the  palace, 
and  even  in  the  heart  of  the  tyrant ;  his  wife  and  mistress,  the 
beautiful  Poppsea,  and  a  favourite  player  of  the  race  of  Abraham, 
who  had  already  employed  their  intercession  in  behalf  of  the 
obnoxious  people.^  In  their  room  it  was  necessary  to  offer  some 
other  victims,  and  it  might  easily  be  suggested,  that,  although 
the  genuine  followers  of  Moses  were  innocent  of  the  fire  of 
Rome,  there  had  arisen  amcmg  them  a  new  and  pernicious  sect 
of  GALiLiBANS,  which  was  capable  of  the  most  horrid  crimes. 
Under  the  appellation  of  GALiLiBANs,  two  distinctions  of  men 
were  confounded,  the  most  opposite  to  each  other  in  their 
manners  and  principles ;  the  disciples  who  had  embraced  the 
faith  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,^^  and  the  zealots  who  had  followed 
the  standard  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite.**  The  former  were  the 
friends,  and  the  latter  were  the  enemies,  of  human  kind ;  and 
the  only  resemblance  between  them  consisted  in  the  same 
inflexible  constancy  wliich,  in  the  defence  of  their  cause, 
rendered  them  insensible  of  death  and  tortures.  The  followers 
of  Judas,  who  impelled  their  countrymen  into  rebellion,  were 
soon  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  ;  whilst  those  of  Jesus, 
known  by  the  more  celebrated  name  of  Christians,  difRised 

^The  player's  name  was  Aliturus.  Through  the  same  channel,  Josephus  (De 
Vitk  suA.,  c.  3)  about  two  years  before,  had  obtained  the  pardon  and  release  of 
some  Jewish  priests,  who  were  prisoners  at  Rome. 

^^The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  ii.  p.  102, 
103),  has  proved  that  the  name  of  Galilaeans  was  a  very  ancient  and,  perhaps, 
the  primitive  appellation  of  the  Christians. 

^Joseph.  Antiquitat  xviii.  i,  a.  Tillemont,  Ruine  des  Juifs,  p.  74a.  The 
sons  of  Judas  were  crucified  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  His  grandson  Eleazar,  after 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  defended  a  strong  fortress  with  960  of  his  most  desperate 
followers.  When  the  battering  ram  had  made  a  breach,  they  turned  their  swords 
apainst  their  wives,  their  children,  and  at  length  against  their  own  breasts.  They 
died  to  the  last  man. 
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themselves  over  the  Roman  empire.  How  natural  was  it  for 
Tacitns,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  to  appropriate  to  the  Christians 
the  guilt  and  the  sufferings  which  he  might,  with  far  greater 
truth  and  justice,  have  attributed  to  a  sect  whose  odious 
memory  was  almost  extinguished!  4.  Whatever  opinion  may 
be  entertained  of  this  conjecture  (for  it  is  no  more  than  a 
conjecture),  it  is  evident  that  the  effect,  as  well  as  the  cause,  of 
Nero's  persecution  were  confined  to  the  walls  of  Rome ;  ^  that 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  Galilaeans,  or  Christians,  were  never 
made  a  subject  of  punishment  or  even  of  inquiry ;  and  that,  as 
the  idea  of  their  sufferings  was,  for  a  long  time,  connected  with 
the  idea  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  the  moderation  of  succeeding 
princes  inclined  them  to  spare  a  sect,  oppressed  by  a  tyrant 
whose  rage  had  been  usually  directed  against  virtue  and  inno- 
cence. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  flames  of  war  consumed  quimimiub  or 
ahnost  at  the  same  time  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  ggflSy ' 
Capitol  of  Rome;**  and  it  appears  no  less  singular  that  the'^"** 
tribute  which  devotion  had  destined  to  the  former  should  have 
been  converted  by  the  power  of  an  assaulting  victor  to  restore 
and  adorn  the  splendour  of  the  latter.**   The  emperors  levied 
a  general  capitation  tax  on  the  Jewish  people ;  and,  although  the 
sum  assessed  on  the  head  of  each  individual  was  inconsiderable, 
the  use  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  the  severity  with  which 
it  was  exacted,  were  considered  as  an  intolerable  grievance.*^ 
Since  the  officers  of  the  revenue  extended  their  unjust  claim  to 
many  persons  who  were  strangers  to  the  blood  or  religion  of  the 
Jews,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Christians,  who  had  so  often 

*See  DodweU.  Paudtat.  Mart.  1.  xiiL  The  Spanish  Inscription  in  Gniter,  p. 
ajB,  No.  9.  is  a  manifest  and  aclcnowledged  forgery,  contrived  by  that  noted  im- 
postor Cyriaciis  of  Ancona,  to  flatter  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards. 
SeeFerreras,  Histoire  dEspagne,  torn.  I  p.  192.  [Gibbon's  conjecture  is  not 
ba|>py,  and  need  not  be  considered  seriously.] 

^Tbe  Capitol  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian, 
the  jgth  of  December,  a.d.  6q.  On  the  xoth  of  August,  a.d.  70,  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the  Jews  themselves,  rather  than  by  those 
of  the  Romans. 

•The new  Capitol  was  dedicated  by  Domitian.  Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  5. 
Plotarcb  in  Poplicola,  torn.  i.  p.  230,  ecut.  Bryan. .  The  gilding  alone  cost  ia,ooo 
talents  (above  two  millions  and  a  half).  It  was  the  opinion  of  Martial  (1.  ix. 
Epigram  3)  that,  if  the  emperor  had  called  in  his  debtis,  Jupiter  himself,  even 
though  he  bad  made  a  general  auction  of  Olympus,  would  have  been  unable  to 
pay  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 

*Witb  regard  to  the  tribute,  see  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixvi.  p.  loSa  fc.  7]  with 
Rehnanis's  notes.  Spanheim,  de  XJst  Numismatum,  tom.  ii.  p.  571,  and  Basnage. 
Histoire  des  Juifs,  L  vii.  c.  8» 
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sheltered  themaelveg  under  the  shade  of  the  synagogue,  shoidd 
now  eseape  this  rapacious  persecution.  Anxious  as  they  were  to 
avoid  the  slightest  infection  of  idolatry*  their  conscience  for- 
bade them  to  contribute  to  the  honour  of  that  daemon  who  had 
assumed  the  character  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  As  a  veiy 
numerous,  though  declining,  party  among  the  Christians  still 
adhered  to  the  law  of  Moses,  their  efforts  to  dissemble  their 
Jewish  origin  were  detected  by  the  decisive  test  of  circum- 
cision,*'^ nor  were  the  Roman  magistrates  at  leisure  to  inquire 
into  the  difference  of  their  religious  tenets.  Among  the 
Christians  who  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  em- 
peror, or,  as  it  seems  more  probable,  before  that  of  the  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  two  persons  are  said  to  have  appeared,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  extractiim,  which  was  more  truly  noble  than 
that  of  the  greatest  monarchs.  These  were  the  grandsons  of 
St.  Jude  the  apostle,  who  himself  was  the  brother  of  Jesus 
Christ.^  Their  natural  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  David 
might  perhaps  attract  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  excite  the 
jealousy  of  tiie  governor ;  but  the  meanness  of  their  garb  and 
the  simplicity  of  their  answers  soon  convinced  him  that  they 
were  neither  desirous  nor  capable  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  frankly  confessed  their  royal  origin  and 
their  near  relation  to  the  Messiah ;  but  they  disclaimed  any 
temporal  views,  and  professed  that  his  kingdom,  which  they 
devoutly  expected,  was  purely  of  a  spiritual  and  angelic  nature. 
When  they  were  examined  concerning  their  fortune  and  oc- 
cupation, they  shewed  their  hands  hardened  with  daily  labour, 
and  declared  that  they  derived  their  whole  subsistence  from 
the  cultivation  of  a  farm  near  the  village  of  Cocaba,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  about  twenty-four  English  acres,*®  and  of  the  value  of 

^  Suetonios  (in  Domitian.  c.  la)  bad  seen  an  old  man  of  ninety  publicly  ex- 
amined before  the  procuxatof's  tnbunal.  This  is  what  Martial  calls,  Mentula 
tributis  damnata. 

^This  appellation  was  at  first  understood  in  the  most  obvious  sense,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  the  lawful  issue  of  Joseph  and  of 
Mary.  A  devout  respect  for  the  virginity  of  the  Mother  of  God  suggested  to  the 
Gnostics,  and  afterwards  to  the  orthodox  Greeks,  the  expedient  of  bestowing  a 
second  wife  on  Joseph.  The  Latins  (from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that 
hint,  asserted  the  perpetual  celibex^  of  Joseph,  and  justified,  by  many  similar 
examples,  the  new  interpretation  tnat  Jude,  as  well  as  Simon  and  James,  who 
are  styled  the  brothers  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  only  his  first  cousins.  See  Tillemont, 
Mdm.  Eccl6siast.  tom.  i.  part  iii.  and  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manicbtisme, 
L  ii.  c.  9. 

^Thirty-nine  ir\49pa,  squares  of  an  hundred  feet  each,  which,  if  strictly  com- 
puted, would  scarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the  probability  of  circumstances, 
the  practice  of  other  Greek  writers,  and  the  authority  of  M.  de  Vakus,  incUned  me 
to  believe  that  the  nxa^y  is  used  to  express  the  Roman  jugerum. 
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nine  thousand  drachms,  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The 
grandsons  of  St.  Jude  were  dismissed  with  compassion  and  con- 
tempt.«> 

Bttt,  althou^  the  obscurity  of  the  house  of  David  might  pro-isw>M«n  ot 
tect  them  from  the  suspicions  of  a  tyrant,  the  present  greatness  ceanT* 
of  his  own  &mily  alarmed  the  pusillanimous  temper  of  Donutian,  ia.s.  mj 
which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of  those  Romans 
whom  he  either  feared,  or  hated,  or  esteemed*  Of  the  two 
sons  of  his  uncle  Flavius  Sabinus,^^  the  elder  was  soon  convicted 
of  treasonable  intentions,  aiid  the  younger,  who  bore  the  name 
of  Flavins  Clemens,  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  his  want  of 
courage  and  ability.^^  The  emperor,  for  a  hmg  time,  distin-  ' 
guished  so  harmless  a  kinsman  by  his  £sivour  and  protection, 
bestowed  on  him  his  own  niece  Domitilla,  ad<^ted  the  children 
of  that  maniage  to  the  hope  of  the  succession,  and  invested 
their  filths  with  the  honours  of  the  consulship.  But  he  had 
scarcely  finished  the  term  of  his  annual  magistracy,  when,  on 
a  slight  preteiMse,  he  was  condemned  and  executed  ;  Domitilla 
was  banished  to  a  desolate  island  on  the  coast  of  Campania ;  ^ 
and  sentences  either  of  death  or  of  confiscation  were  pronounced 
against  a  great  number  of  persons  who  were  involved  in  the 
same  accusation.  The  guilt  imputed  to  their  charge  was  that 
of  Aikeitm  and  Jemuh  maamers;  ^  a  singular  association  of  ideas, 
which  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  applied  except  to  the 
Christians,  as  they  were  obscurely  and  imperfectly  viewed  by 
the  magistrates  and  by  the  writers  of  that  period.  On  the 
strength  of  so  probable  an  interpretation^  and  too  eagerly  ad- 
mitting the  su^icions  of  a  tyrant  as  an  evidence  of  their 
honourable  crime,  the  church  has  placed  both  Clemens  and 
Domitilla  among  its  first  martyrs,  and  has  branded  the  cruelty 
of  Domitian  with  the  name  of  the  second  persecution.  But 

*Eiisebia&  iit.  2a   The  story  is  taken  fix>in  He^esippus. 

^  See  the  deatiii  and  character  of  Sabinus  in  Taatns  (Hist.  iii.  74,  75).  Sabinus 
was  the  dder  brother,  and,  till  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  had  been  considered  as 
the  principal  support  of  the  Flavian  family. 

"Flavium  Clementem  patruelem  suum  coHUmpHssima  inertia  ...  ex  ten- 
mssima  susptcione  interemit.   Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c. 

*»The  isle  of  Pandataria,  according  to  Dion.  Bnxttius  Prsesens  (apud  Euseb. 
Hi.  18)  banishes  her  to  that  of  Pontia,  which  was  not  far  distant  from  the  other. 
That  difference,  and  a  mistake,  either  of  Eusebius  or  of  his  transcribers,  have 
gi^ieo  occasion  to  suppose  two  DomitiUas,  the  wife  and  the  niece  of  Clemens.  See 
TtUemont,  M^oires  Eccl^ostiques,  torn.  iL  p.  aa^ 

MDion,  1.  Ixvii  p.  xiia  [c.  14].  If  the  Bruttius  Prsesens,  from  whom  it  is 
protiable  that  he  collected  this  account,  was  the  correspondent  of  Pliny  (EpistoL 
vn.  ^  we  may  consider  him  as  a  contemporary  writCTf 
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this  persecution  (if  it  deserves  that  epithet)  was  of  no  long 
duration.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Clemens  and  the 
banishment  of  Domitilla,  Stephen^  a  freedman  belonging  to  the 
latter,  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour,  but  who  had  not  surely 
embraced  the  faith,  of  his  mistress,  assassinated  the  emperor  in 
rAD  M.B«pthi8  palace.**  The  memory  of  Domi^n  was  condemned  by  the 
^  senate  ;  his  acts  were  rescinded ;  his  exiles  recalled  ;  and  under 

the  gentle  administration  of  Nerva,  while  the  innocent  were 
restored  to  their  rank  and  fortunes,  even  the  most  guilty  either 
obtained  pardon  or  escaped  punishment.*^ 
bnonaoeof  II.  About  ten  ycars  afterwards,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
SirtteallrtS  the  younger  Pliny  was  mtrusted  by  his  friend  and  master  with 
lApMiBtod  the  government  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus.  He  soon  found  him- 
i2j  *  self  at  a  loss  to  determine  by  what  rule  of  justice  or  of  law  he 
should  direct  his  conduct  in  the  execution  of  an  office  the  most 
repugnant  to  his  humanity.  Pliny  had  never  assisted  at  any 
judicial  proceedings  against  the  Christians,  with  whose  name 
alone  he  seems  to  be  acquainted ;  and  he  was  totally  uninformed 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  guilt,  the  method  of  their 
conviction,  and  the  degree  of  their  punishment.  In  this  per- 
plexity he  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient,  of  submitting 
to  the  wisdom  of  Trajan  an  impartial  and,  in  some  respects^  a 
[A.D.  ui]  favourable  account  of  the  new  superstition,  requesting  the 
emperor  that  he  would  condescend  to  resolve  his  doubts  and 
to  instruct  his  ignorance.*"^  The  life  of  Pliny  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  acquisition  of  learning,  and  in  the  business  of  the 
world.  Since  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  pleaded  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  tribunals  of  Rome,*®  filled  a  place  in  the  senate,  had 
been  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  and  had 
formed  very  numerous  connexions  with  every  order  of  men, 
both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces.  From  hit  ignorance,  there- 
fore, we  may  derive  some  useful  information.  We  may  assure 
ourselves  that  when  he  accepted  the  government  of  Bithynia 
there  were  no  general  laws  or  decrees  of  the  senate  in  force 
against  the  Christians;  that  neither  Trajan  nor  any  of  his 
virtuous  predecessors,  whose  edicts  were  received  into  the  civil 


»Suet.  in  Dotnit.  c  17.   Philostratus  in  Vit  ApoUon.  1.  viif. 
Dion,  1.  Ixviii.  p.  mS  [c.  il    Plin.  Epistol.  iv.  22. 

>7  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  97.  The  learned  Mosheim  expresses  himself  (p.  1^7,  333) 
with  the  highest  approbation  of  Pliny's  moderate  and  candid  temper.  Notwith- 
standing Dr.  Lardner's  suspicions  (see  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  ii,  p. 
46),  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  bigotry  in  his  language  or  proceedings. 

"Plin.  Epist.  V.  8.  He  pleaded  his  first  cause  a,d.  81 ;  the  year  after  the 
iamous  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  his  uncle  lost  his  life. 
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and  crimiDAl  jurisprudence,  had  publicly  declared  their  inten- 
tions concerning  the  new  sect ;  and  that,  whatever  proceedings 
had  been  carried  on  against  the  Christians,  there  were  none  of 
sufficient  weight  and  authority  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the 
conduct  of  a  Roman  magistrate. 
t  The  answer  of  Trajan,  to  which  the  Christians  of  the  suc-ft^jmd 
ceeding  age  have  frequently  iqppealed,  discovers  as  much  regard  MteSSSuT" 
for  justice  and  humanity  as  could  be  reconciled  with  his  mis- 
taken  notions  of  religious  policy.^  Instead  of  displaying  the il$us]i  "* 
implacable  seal  of  an  inquisitor,  anxious  to  discover  the  most 
minute  particles  of  heresy  and  exulting  in  the  number  of  his 
victims,  the  emperor  expresses  much  more  solicitude  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  innocent  than  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
guilty.  He  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  general 
plan ;  but  he  lays  down  two  salutary  rules,  which  often  afforded 
relief  and  support  to  the  distressed  Christians.  Though  he 
directs  the  magistrates  to  punish  such  persons  as  are  legally  , 
convicted,  he  prohibits  them,  with  a  veiy  humane  inconsistency, 
from  making  any  inquiries  concerning  the  supposed  criminals. 
Nor  was  the  magistrate  allowed  to  proceed  on  every  kind  of 
information.  Anonymous  charges  the  emperor  rejects,  as  too 
repugnant  to  the  equity  of  his  government;  and  he  strictly 
requires,  for  the  conviction  of  those  to  whom  the  guilt  of  Chris- 
tianity is  imputed,  the  positive  evidence  of  a  nur  and  open 
accuser.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  the  persons  who  assumed 
so  Invidious  an  office  were  obliged  to  declare  the  grounds  of 
their  suspicions,  to  specify  (both  in  respect  to  time  and  place) 
the  secret  assemblies  which  their  Christian  adversary  had  fre- 
quented, and  to  disclose  a  great  number  of  circumstances  which 
were  concealed  with  the  most  vigilant  jealousy  from  the  eye  of 
the  profane.  If  they  succeeded  in  their  }»08ecution,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  resentment  of  a  oonsiderable  and  active  party, 
to  the  censure  of  the  more  liberal  portion  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  ignominy  which,  in  every  age  and  country,  has  attended 
the  diaracter  of  an  informer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  failed 
in  their  proo&,  they  incurr^  the  severe,  and  perhaps  capital, 
penalty  which,  according  to  a  law  published  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  was  inflicted  on  those  who  falsely  attributed  to  their 
fellow-citizens  the  crime  of  Christianity.     The  violence  of 

■vpUn.  l^st.  z.  08.  fTUleinont's  date,  104;  Mommsen's,  113.  J  TertuUian 
(Apolog.  c.  5)  considers  this  rescript  as  a  relaxation  of  the  ancient  penal  laws, 
'*  qnas  Trajanus  ex  parte  frustratus  est "  ;  and  yet  Tertullian,  in  another  part  of 
his  Apology,  exposes  the  inconsistency  of  prohibiting  inquiries  and  enjoining 
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personal  or  snpeivtitious  animosity  might  sometimes  prevail 
over  the  most  natural  apprehensions  of  disgraoe  and  danger ; 
but  it  cannot  surely  be  imagined  that  accusations  of  so  un- 
promising an  appearance  were  either  lightly  or  frequently 
undertaken  by  the  Pagan  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

The  expedient  which  was  employed  to  elude  the  prudence  of 
the  laws  aflbrds  a  sufficient  proof  how  effectually  they  disap- 
pointed the  mischievous  designs  of  private  malice  or  supeiv 
stitious  zeal.  In  a  large  and  tumultuous  assembly,  the  restraints 
of  fear  and  shame,  so  forcible  on  the  minds  of  individuals^  are 
deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  influence.  The  pious 
Christian,  as  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  or  to  escape  the  glory  of 
martyrdom,  expected,  either  with  impatience  or  with  terror, 
the  stated  returns  of  the  public  games  and  festivals.  On  those 
occasions,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  were 
collected  in  the  circus  of  the  theatre,  where  every  circumstance 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  ceremony,  contributed  to  kindle 
their  devotion  and  to  extinguish  their  humanity*  Whilst  the 
numerous  spectators,  crowned  witii  garlands,  perfomed  with 
incense,  purified  with  the  blood  of  victims,  and  surrounded  with 
the  altars  and  statues  of  their  tutelar  deities,  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  enjojnnent  of  pleasures  which  they  considered  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  religious  worship;  they  recollected 
that  the  Christians  alone  abhorred  the  gods  mankind,  and  by 
their  absence  and  melancholy  on  these  solemn  festivals  seemed 
to  insult  or  to  lament  the  public  felicity.  If  the  empire  had 
been  afflicted  by  any  recent  oalamity,  by  a  plague,  a  famine,  or 
an  unsuccessful  war ;  if  the  Tiber  hcvd,  or  if  the  Nile  had  not, 
risen  beyond  its  banks;  if  the  earth  had  ^aken,  or  if  the 
temperate  order  of  the  seasons  had  been  interrupted,  the  super- 
stitious Pagans  were  convinced  that  tfie  crimes  and  the  im- 
piety of  the  Christians,  who  were  spared  by  the  excessive  lenity 
of  the  government,  had  at  leng^  provoked  the  Irvine  Justice. 
It  was  not  among  a  licentious  and  exasperated  populace  that 
the  forms  of  leg^  proceedings  could  be  observed ;  it  was  not 
in  an  amphitheatre,  stained  with  the  Mood  of  wild  beasts  and 
gladiators,  that  the  voice  of  compassion  could  be  heard.  The 
impatient  clamours  of  the  multitude  denounced  the  Christians 

^Eiuebias  (Hist  Ecdesiast  I  iv.  c.  9)  has  preserved  the  edict  of  Hadrian. 
He  has  likewise  (a  13)  given  us  one  still  more  favounride  under  the  name  of 
Antoninus ;  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  so  universally  allowed.  [See  Appcaodix 
6.]  The  second  Apology  of  Justin  contains  some  curious  particulars  relative  to  the 
accusations  of  Christians. 
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as  the  enemies  of  gods  and  men^  doomed  them  to  the  severest 
torturesy  and^  venturing  to  aocuse  by  name  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  new  sectaries^  required,  with  irresistible 
vehemence,  that  they  should  be  instantly  apprehended  and 
cast  to  the  lions.^  The  provincial  governors  and  magistrates 
who  presided  in  the  puUic  spectacles  were  vsnally  incnned  to 
gratify  the  incKnationsi  and  to  appease  the  rage,  of  the  people 
by  the  sacrifiee  of  a  few  obnoxious  victims.  But  the  wisdom  of 
the  emperors  protected  the  church  fWmi  the  danger  of  these 
tumaltuoQS  clamours  and  irregular  aoeusations,  which  they 
justly  censured  as  repugnant  both  to  the  frnmness  and  to  the 
equity  of  their  administration.  The  edicts  of  Hadrian  and  of 
Antoninus  Pius  expressly  declared  that  the  voice  of  the  multi* 
tude  should  never  be  aonitted  as  legal  evidence  to  convict  or 
to  punish  those  unfortunate  persons  who  had  embraced  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Christians.^ 

III.  Punishment  was  not  the  ineritable  consequence  of  con-Mkj^tt* 
viction,  and  the  Christians,  idiose  guUt  was  the  most  clearly 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  even  by  their  voluntary 
confession,  still  retained  in  their  own  power  the  alternative  of 
life  or  death.  It  was  not  so  much  the  past  offence,  as  the 
actual  resistance,  which  excited  the  indignation  of  the  magis^ 
trate.  He  was  persuaded  that  he  offered  them  an  easy  par- 
don,  since,  if  th^  consented  to  cast  a  few  gmins  of  incense 
upon  the  ahar,  they  were  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  in  safety 
and  with  applause.  It  was  esteemed  the  duty  of  a  humane 
judge  to  endeavour  to  reclaim,  rather  than  to  punish,  those 
deluded  enthusiasts.  Varying  his  tone  according  to  the  age, 
the  sex,  or  the  situation  of  the  prisoners,  he  frequently  conde- 
scended to  set  before  their  eyes  every  circumstance  which  oould 
render  life  more  pleasing,  or  death  more  terrible ;  and  to  solicit, 
nay,  to  intreat  them,  that  they  would  show  some  compassion 
to  themselves,  to  their  CuniliM,  and  to  their  friends.^  If  threats 
ami  persuasions  proved  ineffectual,  he  had  often  recourse  to 
violenoe ;  the  scourge  and  the  rack  were  called  in  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  argument,  and  every  art  of  cruelty  was  employed 
to  subdue  such  inflexible  and,  as  it  appeared  to  the  Pagans, 

<^See  Tertnllieii  (Apology,  c.  40).  The  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp 
exhibit  a  lively  picture  of  these  tomults,  which  were  usually  fomented  by  the  malice 
of  the  Jews. 

*  These  regulations  are  inserted  in  the  above-mentioned  edicts  of  Hadrian  and 
I^us.   See  the  apology  of  Melito  (apud  Buseb.  L  iv.  c.  a6). 

"Sec  the  fescript  of  Trajan,  and  the  conduct  of  Pliny.  The  most  authentic 
acts  of  the  martyrs  abound  in  these  exhortations. 
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such  criminal  obstinacy.  The  ancient  apologists  of  Christianity 
have  censured,  with  equal  truth  and  severity,  the  irregular 
conduct  of  their  persecutors,  who,  contranr  to  every  principle 
of  judicial  proceeding,  admitted  the  use  of  torture,  in  order  to 
obtain  not  a  confession  but  a  denial  of  the  crime  which  was  the 
object  of  their  inquiry.^  The  monks  of  succeeding  ages,  who, 
m  their  peaceful  solitudes,  entertained  themselves  with  diversi- 
fying the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  have 
frequently  invented  torments  of  a  much  more  refined  and  in- 
genious nature.  In  particular,  it  has  pleased  them  to  suppose 
that  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  disdaining  every  con- 
sideration of  moral  virtue  or  public  decency,  endeavoured  to 
seduce  those  whom  they  were  unable  to  vanquish,  and  that, 
by  their  orders,  the  most  brutal  violence  was  offered  to  those 
whom  they  found  it  impossible  to  seduce.  It  is  related  that 
pious  females,  who  were  prepared  to  despise  death,  were  some-* 
tunes  condemned  to  a  more  severe  trial,  and  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  they  set  a  higher  value  on  their  religion  or 
on  their  chastity.  The  youths  to  whose  licentious  embraces 
they  were  abandoned  received  a  solemn  exhortation  from  the 
judge  to  exert  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  Venus  against  the  impious  virgin  who  refused  to  bum 
incense  on  her  altars.  Their  violence,  however,  was  commonly 
disappointed ;  and  the  seasonable  interposition  of  some  miracu- 
lous power  preserved  the  chaste  spouses  of  Christ  from  the 
dishonour  even  of  an  involuntary  defeat.  We  should  not,  in- 
deed, neglect  to  remark  that  the  more  ancient,  as  well  as 
authentic,  memorials  of  the  church  are  seldom  polluted  ¥rith 
these  extravagant  and  indecent  fictions.^ 
BoMBitjof  The  total  disregard  of  truth  and  probability  in  the  representa- 
SSjSSSli  tion  of  these  primitive  martyrdoms  was  occasioned  by  a  very 
natural  mistake.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries  ascribed  to  the  magistrates  of  Rome  the  same 
degree  of  implacable  and  unrelenting  aeal  which  filled  their 
own  breasts  against  the  heretics  or  the  idolaters  of  their  own 
times.    It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  those  persons  who 


^  In  particular,  see  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  a,  3),  and  Lactantius  (InstituL  Divin. 
V.  9).  Their  reasonings  are  almost  the  same ;  but  we  may  discover  that  one  of 
these  apologists  had  been  a  lawyer  and  the  other  a  rhetorician. 

>^See  two  instances  of  this  kind  of  torture  in  the  Acta  Sinoera  Maityium 
published  by  Ruinart,  p.  x6o,  399.  Jerome,  in  his  Legend  of  Paul  the  Hermit, 
tells  a  strange  story  oi  a  young  man,  who  was  chained  naked  on  a  bed  of  Bowers, 
and  assaulted  by  a  beautiful  and  wanton  courtezan.  He  quelled  the  rising  tempta- 
tion by  biting  off  his  tongue. 
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were  raised  to  the  dignities  of  the  empire  might  have  irabibeu 
the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  that  the  cruel  disposition  \ 
of  others  might  occasionally  be  stimulated  by  motives  of  avarice  ^ 
or  of  personal  resentment.^  But  it  is  certam,  and  we  may 
appeal  to  the  grateful  confessions  of  the  first  Christians,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  those  magistrates  who  exercised  in  the  provinces 
the  authority  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  senate,  and  to  whose 
hands  alone  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  was  intrusted, 
behaved  like  men  of  polished  manners  and  liberal  educations, 
who  respected  the  rules  of  justice,  and  who  were  conversant 
with  the  precepts  of  philosophy.  They  frequently  declined 
the  odious  task  of  persecution,  dismissed  the  charge  with  con- 
tempt, or  suggested  to  the  accused  Christian  some  legal  evasion 
by  which  he  might  elude  the  severity  of  the  laws.'^  Whenever 
they  were  invested  with  a  discretionary  power,^  they  used  it 
much  less  for  the  oppression  than  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of 
the  afflicted  church.  They  were  fkr  from  condemninff  all  the 
Christians  who  were  accused  before  their  tribunal,  and  very  far 
from  punishing  with  death  all  those  who  were  convicted  of  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  the  new  superstition.  Contenting 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  milder  chastisements 
of  imprisonment,  exile,  or  slavery  in  the  mines,^  they  left  the 
onh&ppy  victims  of  their  justice  some  reason  to  hope  that  a 
prosperous  event,  the  accession,  the  marriage,  or  the  triumph 
of  an  emperor  might  speedily  restore  them,  by  a  general  pardon, 
to  their  former  state.  The  martyrs,  devoted  to  immediate  exe-  taoossMtr. 
cution  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  Appfar  to  have  been  selected  SmiS^ 
from  the  most  opposite  extremes.  They  were  either  bishops 
and  presbyters,  the  persons  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
Christians  by  their  rank  and  influence,  and  whose  example 
might  strike  terror  into  the  whole  sect ;    or  else  they  were 

•The  oon version  of  his  wife  provoked  Claudius  Herminianus,  governor  of  Cappa- 
doda,  to  treat  the  Christians  wiui  uncommon  severity.  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam,  c.  3. 

^  TertuUian,  in  his  epistle  to  the  governor  of  Africa,  mentions  several  remarkable 
jpsfanow  of  lenity  and  forbearance  which  had  happened  within  his  knowledge. 

Neque  enim  in  universum  aliquid  quod  quasi  certam  formam  habeat  constitui 
potest :  an  expression  of  Trajan  wnich  gave  a  very  great  latitude  to  the  governors 
of  provinoes. 

In  metaHa  damnamur,  in  insulas  relegamur.  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  12.  The 
mines  of  Nnmklia  contained  nine  bishops,  with  a  proportionable  number  of  their 
dei^  and  people,  to  whom  Cvprian  addressed  a  pious  epistle  of  praise  and  com- 
fort.  See  Cyprian,  EpistoL  76, 77. 

'^Though  we  cannot  receive  with  entire  confidence  either  the  epistles  or  the  acts 
of  Ignatius  (they  may  be  found  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers),  yet  we 
may  quote  tnat  bishop  of  Antioch  as  one  of  those  exemplary  martyrs.  He  was 
sent  in  diains  to  Rome  as  a  public  spectacle ;  and,  when  he  arrived  at  Troas,  he 

VOL.  U  7  n  \ 
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The  meanest  and  most  abject  among  them,  particularly  those 
of  the  servile  condition,  whose  lives  were  esteemed  of  little 
value,  and  whose  sufferings  were  viewed  by  the  ancients  with 
too  careless  an  indifference.^  The  learned  Origen,  who,  from 
his  experience  as  well  as  reading,  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Christians,  declares,  in  the  most  express 
terms,  that  the  number  of  martyrs  was  very  inconsiderable.^ 
His  authority  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  annihilate  that 
formidable  army  of  martyrs  whose  relics,  drawn  for  the  most 
part  from  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  have  replenished  so  many 
churches/'  and  whose  marvellous  achievements  have  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  volumes  of  holy  romance/^  But  the  general 
assertion  of  Ongen  may  be  explained  and  confirmed  by  the 
particular  testimony  of  his  friend  Dionysius,  who,  in  the  im- 
mense city  of  Alexandria,  and  under  the  rigorous  persecutioa 
of  Decius,  reckons  only  ten  men  and  seven  women  who  suffered 
for  the  profession  of  the  Christian  name/^ 

received  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  the  persecution  of  Antioch  was  already  at  an 
end.  [The  Acts  are  certainly  spurious ;  the  Epistles  are  doubtless  genuine,  though 
some  German  critics  still  question  Lightfoot's  conclusions.  The  question  is  closely 
connected  with  the  origin  of  episcopacy  which  is  assumed  in  the  Letters.  They  are 
edited  by  Lightfoot  in  his    Apostolic  Fathers      Cp.  App.  4.] 

71  Among  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  (Euseb.  L  v.  c  i),  the  slave  Blandina'was  dis- 
tinguished by  more  exquisite  tortures.  Of  the  five  martyrs  so  much  celebrated  in 
the  acts  of  Felicitas  and  Peipetua,  two  were  of  a  servile,  and  two  others  of  a  very 
mean,  condition.   [Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Perp.  and  Felic.,  Harris  and  GifTord, 


7>Origen.  advers.  Celsum.  L  iiL  p^  xz6  [p.  999].  His  words  deserve  to  be  tran- 
scribed.   "  'OX^yoc  Kara  Koipov;,  xai  o^Mpa  tvapiBfUiTOi  mpl  [/^.         tmv  Xpc«TM,VMv 

7*  If  we  recollect  that  aii  the  Plebeians  of  Rome  were  not  Christians,  and  that  all 
the  Christians  were  not  saints  and  martyrs,  we  ma^  judge  with  how  much  safety 
religious  honours  can  be  ascribed  to  bones  or  urns  mdiscriminately  taken  from  the 
puuic  burial-place.  After  ten  centuries  of  a  very  free  and  open  trade,  some  sus- 
picions have  arisen  among  the  more  learned  Catholics  They  now  require,  as  a 
proof  of  sanctity  and  martyrdom,  the  letters  B.  M.,  a  vial  full  of  red  kquor,  sup- 
pcsed  to  be  blood,  or  the  ngure  of  a  palm  tree.  But  the  two  former  signs  are  of 
little  weight,  and  with  regard  to  the  last  it  is  observed  by  the  critics,  z.  That  the 
figure,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  lahn  is  perhaps  a  cypress,  and  perhaps  only  a  stop,  the 
flourish  of  a  comma,  used  in  the  monumental  inscriptions,  a.  That  die  pafan  was 
the  symbol  of  victory  among  the  Pagans.  3.  That  among  the  Christians  it  served 
as  the  emblem,  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  in  general  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  See 
the  epistle  of  P.  Mabillon,  on  the  worship  of  unknown  saints,  and  Muratori  aopra 
le  Antichitii  Italiane,  Dissertat  Iviii. 

74  As  a  specimen  of  these  legends,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  xoHxx>  Christian 
soldiers  crucified  in  one  day,  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  on  Mount  Ararat.  See 
Baronius  ad  Martyrologium  Romanum ;  Tillemont,  M4m.  Eocl^siasL  torn,  ii  part 
ii.  p.  438 ;  and  Geddes"s  Miscellanies,  vol  iu  p.  903.  The  abbreviation  of  Mnu 
which  may  signify  either  soldiers  or  thousands  is  said  to  have  oocasionied  some 


Dionysius  ap.  Euseb.  L  vl  &  41.  One  of  the  seventeen  was  likewise  aomsed 
of  robbery  [falsely]. 


extraordinary  mistakes. 
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During  the  same  period  of  peraecution,  the  xealous^  the  . 

eloquent,  the  ambitious  Cyprian,  governed  the  church,  not  onlySEEopor 
of  Carthage,  but  even  of  Africa.  He  possessed  every  quality 
which  could  engage  the  reverence  of  the  fiiithful  or  provoke 
the  suspicions  and  resentment  of  the  Pagan  magistrates.  His 
character  as  well  as  his  station  seemed  to  mark  out  that  holy 
prelate  as  the  most  distinguished  object  of  envy  and  of  danger 
The  experience,  however,  of  the  life  of  Cyprian  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  our  &ncy  has  exaggerated  the  perilous  situation  of 
a  Christian  bishop ;  and  that  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed  were  less  imminent  than  those  which  temporal  ambition 
is  always  prepared  to  encounter  in  the  pursuit  of  honours.  Four 
Roman  emperors,  with  their  &mi]ies,  their  favourites^  and  their 
adherents,  perished  by  the  sword  in  the  space  of  ten  years> 
daring  which  the  bishop  of  Carthage  guided,  by  his  authority  fgy 
and  eloquence,  the  counsels  of  the  African  church.  It  was  ^^'^ 
only  in  the  third  year  of  his  administration  that  he  had  reason, 
during  a  few  months,  to  apprehend  the  severe  edicts  of  Decius, 
the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  clamours  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  loudly  demanded  that  Cyprian,  the  leader  of  the 
Christians,  should  be  thrown  to  the  Hons.  Prudence  suggested  eh  teiinr 
the  necessity  of  a  temporary  retreat,  and  the  voice  of  prudence 
was  obeyed.  He  withdrew  himself  into  an  obscure  solitude, 
from  whence  he  could  maintain  a  ccmstant  correspondence  with 
the  clei^  and  people  of  Carthage;  and,  concealing  himself 
till  the  tempest  was  past,  he  preserved  his  life,  without  relin- 
quishing either  his  power  or  his  reputation.  His  extreme 
caution  did  not,  however,  escape  the  censure  of  the  more  rigid 
Christians  who  lamented,  or  the  reproaches  of  his  personal 
enemies  who  insulted,  a  conduct  which  they  considered  as  a 
pusillanimous  and  criminal  desertion  of  the  most  sacred  duty.*^ 
The  propriety  of  reserving  himself  for  the  future  exigencies  of 
the  church,  the  example  of  several  holy  bishops,^  and  the 

''The  letters  of  Cyprian  exhibit  a  very  carious  and  original  picture  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times.  See  likewise  the  two  lives  of  Cypnan,  composed  with  equal 
accuracy,  thoogh  with  very  different  views ;  the  one  by  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^ue 
UniversieUe,  torn.  xiL  p.  208—378),  the  othar  by  Tillemont,  M^moires  Eccl^ias- 
dques,  torn.  iv.  part  L  p.  76—459.  [His  name  was  Thascius  Cascilius  Cyprianus. 
The  best  ed.  of  his  works  is  that  of  Hartel  in  the  Vienna  Corpus  Script,  eccl.  Lat.] 
See  the  polite  but  severe  epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
(Cyprian,  Epist.  8,  Pontius  labours  with  the  greatest  care  and  diligence  to 
jo^fy  bis  master  against  the  general  censure. 

^  In  particular  those  of  Dion^sius  of  Alexandria  and  Gregonr  Thaumatnrgus 
of  Neo-Cassarea.  See  Euseb.  Hist  Ecclesiast.  1.  vi.  c.  40,  and  M^moires  de  Tille- 
mont, torn.  iv.  part  il  p.  685. 
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divine  admonitions  which,  as  he  declares  himself,  he  frequently 
received  in  visions  and  ecstacies,  were  the  reasons  alleged  in  his 
justification.^  But  his  best  apology  may  be  found  in  the 
cheerful  resolution  with  which,  about  eightvears  afterwards,  he 
suffered  death  in  the  cause  of  religion*  The  authentic  history 
of  his  martyrdom  has  been  recorded  with  unusual  candour  and 
impartiality.  A  short  abstract,  therefore,  of  its  most  important 
circumstances  will  convey  the  clearest  information  of  the  spirit, 
and  of  the  forms,  of  the  Roman  persecutions.^ 
jLD.m.  When  Valerian  was  consul  mr  the  third,  and  Gallienus  for 
BM^'^  the  fourth,  time,  Patemus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  summoned 
Cjrprian  to  appear  in  his  private  council-chamber.  He  there 
acquainted  him  with  the  Imperial  mandate  which  he  had  just 
received,^^  that  those  who  had  abandoned  the  Roman  religion 
should  immediately  return  to  the  practice  of  the  ceremonies  of 
their  ancestors.  Cyprian  replied  without  hesitation  that  he 
was  a  Christian  and  a  bishop,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  and  only  Deity,  to  whom  he  offered  up  his  daily  supplica- 
tions for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  two  emperors,  his 
lawful  sovereigns.  With  modest  confidence  he  pleaded  the 
privilege  of  a  citizen,  in  refusing  to  give  any  answer  to  some 
invidious  and,  indeed,  illegal  questions  whidi  the  proconsal 
had  proposed.  A  sentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced  as 
the  penalty  of  Cyprian's  disobedience ;  and  he  was  conducted, 
rooi.  Tiiite:  without  delay,  to  Curubis,  a  free  and  maritime  city  of  Zeugitana, 
BOW  Knrba]  ^  ^  pleassnt  situation,  a  fertile  territory,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  forty  miles  from  Carthage.^  The  exiled  bishop  enjoyed 
the  conveniencies  of  life  and  the  consciousness  of  virtue.  His 

*  See  Cyprian,  Epist.  x6,  and  his  life  by  Pontius.  [Cp.  Epp.  7,  19, 14,  43.] 
<■>  We  have  an  original  life  of  Cyprian  by  the  deacon  Pontius,  the  companion  of 
his  exile,  and  the  spectator  of  his  death ;  and  we  likewise  possess  the  ancient  pro- 
consular acts  of  his  martyrdom.  These  two  relations  are  consistent  with  each  other 
and  with  probability ;  and,  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  they  are  both  unsullied 
by  axiY  miraculous  circumstances. 

n  It  should  seem  that  these  were  circular  orders,  sent  at  the  same  time  to  all  the 
governors.  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseh.  L  viL  c.  11)  relates  the  history  of  his  own  ban- 
ishment from  Alexandria  almost  in  the  same  manner.  But,  as  he  escaped  and 
survived  the  persecution,  we  must  account  him  either  more  or  less  fortunate  than 
CyppsxL 

BSee  PUn.  Hist  Natur.  v.  3.  Cellarius,  Geograph,  Antiq.  part  iii.  p.  96^ 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  90;  and  for  the  adjacent  country  (wnich  is  terminated  by  Cape 
Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury),  TAfrique  de  MarmoL  tonL  ii.  p.  494.  There 
are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  Curubis,  or  Curbis,  at  present  altered  into 
Gurbes  [Kurba ;  Korbes  is  Col.  lulia  Karpis] ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  read  an  inscription 
[C.I.L.  8,  980],  which  styles  that  city  Colonia  Fulvia  [not  Fulvia,  but  lulia].  The 
deacon  Pontius  (in  Vit.  Cyprian,  c.  la)  calls  it  *' Apricum  et  competentem  locum, 
hospitium  pro  voluntate  secretum,  et  quicquid  apponi  eis  ante  promissum  est,  qui 
regnum  et  justitiam  Dei  quaerunt ^  t 
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reputation  was  diffused  over  Africa  and  Italy;  an  account  of 
his  behaviour  was  published  for  the  edification  of  the  Christian 
world  ;^  and  his  solitude  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
letters,  the  visits,  and  the  congratulations  of  the  faithful.  On 
the  arrival  of  a  new  proconsul  in  the  province,  the  fortune  of 
Cyprian  appeared  for  some  time  to  wear  a  still  more  favourable 
aspect.  He  was  recalled  from  banishment;  and,  though  not 
yet  permitted  to  return  to  Carthage,  his  own  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  assigned  for  Uie  place  of  his 
residence.®* 

At  length,  exactly  one  year^  after  Cyprian  was  first  appre-ntoooidnn 
bended,  Galerius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  received  theoniLD.j 
Imperial  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Christian  teachers. 
The  bishop  of  Carthage  was  sensible  that  he  should  be  singled 
out  for  one  of  the  first  victims  ;  and  the  frailty  of  nature  tempted 
him  to  withdraw  himself,  by  a  secret  flight,  from  the  danger 
and  the  honour  of  martyrdom ;  but,  soon  recovering  that  forti- 
tude which  his  character  required,^  he  returned  to  his  gardens, 
and  patiently  expected  the  ministers  of  death.  Two  officers  of 
rank,  who  were  intrusted  with  that  commission,  placed  Cyprian 
between  them  in  a  chariot ;  and,  as  the  proconsul  was  not  then 
at  leisure,  they  conducted  him,  not  to  a  prison,  but  to  a  private 
house  in  Carthage,  which  belonged  to  one  of  them.  An  elegant 
supper  was  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  bishop,  and 
bis  Christian  friends  were  permitted  for  the  last  time  to  enjoy 
his  society,  whilst  the  streets  were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  the 
&ithful,  anxious  and  alarmed  at  the  approaching  fate  of  their 
spiritual  father.^  In  the  morning  he  appeared  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  proconsul,  who,  after  informing  himself  of  the 
name  and  situation  of  Cyprian,  commanded  him  to  offer  sacrifice, 
and  pressed  him  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  his  disobedience. 
The  refusal  of  Cyprian  was  firm  and  decisive ;  and  the  magistrate, 

"See  Cyi>rian,  EpistoL  77.   Edit.  FelL 

MUpon  his  cx>nveraion,  he  had  sold  those  gardens  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  indulgence  of  God  (most  probably  the  liberality  of  some  Christian  friend)  re- 


^  When  Cypnan,  a  twelvemonth  before,  was  sent  Into  exile,  he  dreamt  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death  the  next  day.   The  event  made  it  necessary  to  explain  that 
wofd  as  signifying  a  year.   Pontius,  c.  xa. 
"[But  cp.  Ep.  83.] 

vPootius  (c.  z^)  acknowledges  that  Cyprian,  with  whom  he  sapped,  passed  the 
night  costodia  dehcatd.  The  bishop  exercised  a  last  and  very  proper  act  of  juris- 
diction, by  directing  that  the  younger  females  who  watched  in  the  street  should  be 
removed  firom  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  nocturnal  crowd.  Act  Prooonso- 
laiia,  c  2. 
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when  he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  his  council,  pronounced  with 
some  reluctance  the  sentence  of  death.  It  was  conceived  in 
the  following  terms:  "That  Thascius  Cyprianus  should  be 
immediately  beheaded^  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  and 
as  the  chief  and  ringleader  of  a  criminal  association,  which  he 
had  seduced  into  an  impious  resistance  against  the  laws  of  the 
most  holy  emperors.  Valerian  and  Gallienus  ".^  The  manner  of 
his  execution  was  the  mildest  and  least  painful  that  could  be 
inflicted  on  a  person  convicted  of  any  capital  offence :  nor  was 
the  use  of  torture  admitted  to  obtain  from  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
either  the  recantation  of  his  principles  or  the  discovery  of  his 
accomplices. 

RtoBtt^  As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  proclaimed,  a  general  cry  of 
rCprt  li]  "  We  will  die  with  him  "  arose  at  once  among  the  listening 
multitude  of  Christians  who  waited  before  the  palace  gates. 
The  generous  effusions  of  their  seal  and  aff*ection  were  neither 
serviceable  to  Cyprian  nor  dangerous  to  themselves.  He  was 
led  away  under  a  guard  of  tribunes  and  centurions,  without 
resistance  and  without  insult,  to  the  place  of  his  execution,  a 
spacious  and  level  plain  near  the  city,  which  was  already  filled 
with  great  numbers  of  spectators.  His  £uthful  presbyters  and 
deacons  were  permitted  to  kccompany  their  holy  bbhop.  They 
assisted  him  in  laying  aside  his  upper  garment,  spread  linen 
on  the  ground  to  catch  the  precious  relics  of  his  blood,  and 
received  his  orders  to  bestow  five-and-twenty  pieces  of  gold  on 
the  executioner.  The  martyr  then  covered  hiB  &ce  with  his 
hands,  and  at  one  blow  his  head  was  separated  from  his  body. 
His  corpse  remained  during  some  hours  exposed  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  Gentiles ;  but  in  the  night  it  was  removed,  and  trans- 
ported in  a  triumphal  procession  and  with  a  splendid  iUuminar- 
tion  to  the  burial-place  of  the  Christians.  The  funeral  of 
Cyprian  was  publicly  celebrated  without  receiving  any  interrup- 
tion from  the  Roman  magistrates  ;  and  those  among  the  faith- 
ful who  had  performed  the  last  offices  to  his  person  and  his 
memory  were  secure  from  the  danger  of  inquiry  or  of  punish- 
ment It  is  remarkable  that  of  so  great  a  multitude  of  bishops 
in  the  province  of  Africa  Cyprian  was  the  first  who  was 
esteemed  worthy  to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom.^ 

^  See  the  original  sentence  in  the  Acts,  c.  4,  and  in  Pdnthis,  c.  17.  The  latter 
expresses  it  in  a  more  rhetorical  manner. 

w  Pontius,  c.  19.  M.  de  Tillemont  ^Mdmoires,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  450,  note  50) 
is  not  pleased  with  so  positive  an  exclusion  of  any  former  martyrs  of  the  qpisoopai 
rank. 
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It  was  in  the  choice  of  Cyprian  either  to  die  a  nuuiyr  or  to  live  vyitw  ia. 
an  apostate,  but  on  that  choice  depended  the  alternative  ofmSSSSm 
honour  or  infietmy.  Could  we  suppose  that  the  bishop  of  Car- 
thage had  employed  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  only 
as  the  instrument  of  his  avarice  or  ambition,  it  was  still  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  support  the  character  which  he  had  as- 
sumed ;  ^  and,  if  he  possessed  the  smallest  degree  of  manly 
fortitude,  rather  to  expose  himself  to  the  most  cruel  tortures 
than  by  a  single  act  to  exchange  the  reputation  of  a  whole 
life  for  the  abhorrence  of  his  Christian  brethren  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Gentile  world.  But,  if  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  was 
supported  by  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  those 
doctrines  which  he  preached,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  must 
have  appeared  to  him  as  an  object  of  desire  rather  than  of 
terror.  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  any  distinct  ideas  from  the 
vague  though  eloquent  declamations  of  the  Fathers  or  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  immortal  glory  and  happiness  which 
they  confidently  promised  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  religion.^^  They  inculcated 
with  becoming  diligence  that  the  fire  of  martyrdom  supplied 
every  defect  and  expiated  every  sin ;  that,  whUe  the  souls  of 
ordinary  Christians  were  obliged  to  pass  through  a  slow  and 
painful  purification,  the  triumphant  sufferers  entered  into  the 
immediate  fruition  of  eternal  bliss,  where,  in  the  society  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  apostles,  and  the  prophets,  they  reigned  with 
Christ,  and  acted  as  his  assessors  in  the  univeisal  judgment  of 
mankind.  The  assurance  of  a  lasting  reputation  upon  earth, 
a  motive  so  congenial  to  the  vanity  of  human  nature,  often 
served  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  martyrs.    The  honours 

s*  Whatever  opmion  ¥re  may  entertain  of  the  character  or  principles  of  Thomas 
Becket,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  suffered  death  with  a  constancy  not  un- 
worthy of  the  primitive  martyrs.   See  Lord  Ljrttelton's  History  of  Henry  II.  voL 

nSee,  in  particular,  the  treatise  of  Cyprian  de  Lapsis,  p.  87-~98,  edit.  Fell. 
The  learning  of  Dodwell  (EMssertat.  Cyprianic.  xii.  xiii.)  and  the  ingenuity  of 
Middleton  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  162,  &c.)  have  left  scarcely  anything  to  add  concerning 
the  merit,  toe  honours,  and  the  motives  of  the  martyrs.  [In  the  Decian  persecu- 
tk>n,  many  Christians  had  /apsed  or  denied  their  faith ;  cp.  Cyprian  Epp.  11.  34, 
59,  &C.  Afterwards  the  question  arose  as  to  their  being  received  back  into  the 
churdL  Some  were  ready  to  receive  them  by  indulgences  from  confessors  and 
martyrs ;  but  there  was  another  party  (strong  at  Rome)  which  strenuously  opposed 
this  pd^cv.  Cyprian  took  a  moderate  view,  and  the  First  Council  of  Carthage 
decided  that  the  church  could  remit  all  such  o£fences,  but  that  the  indulgences  of 
martyrs  were  ineffectuaL  The  leading  representative  of  the  rigorous  view  was  Nova- 
tian.  The  controversy  was  a  precursor  of  the  great  Donatist  schism,  which  turned 
on  the  same  question  of  church  discipline,  see  c.  xxi.  Cp.  below,  n.  loi  and  n.  104.] 
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which  Rome  or  Athens  bestowed  on  those  citizens  who  had 
fidlen  in  the  cause  of  their  country  were  cold  and  unmeaning 
demonstrations  of  respect^  when  compared  with  the  ardent 
gratitude  and  devotion  which  the  primitive  church  expressed 
towards  the  victorious  champions  of  the  faith.  The  annual 
commemoration  of  their  virtues  and  sufferings  was  observed  as  a 
sacred  ceremony^  and  at  length  terminated  in  religious  worship. 
Among  the  Christians  who  had  publicly  confessed  their  religious 
principles,  those  who  (as  it  very  frequently  happened)  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  tribunal  or  the  prisons  of  the  Pagan  magis- 
trates obtained  such  honours  as  were  justly  due  to  their  im- 
perfect martyrdom  and  their  generous  resolution.  The  most 
pious  females  courted  the  permission  of  imprinting  kisses  on  the 
fetters  which  they  had  worn  and  on  the  wounds  which  they 
had  received.  Tlieir  persons  were  esteemed  holy,  their  de- 
cisions were  admitted  with  deference,  and  they  too  often 
abused,  by  their  spiritual  pride  and  licentious  manners,  the 
pre-eminence  which  their  zeal  and  intrepidity  had  acquired.^ 
Distinctions  like  these,  whilst  they  display  the  exalted  merit, 
betray  the  inconsiderable  number,  of  those  who  suffered  and  of 
those  who  died  for  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
tiw  The  sober  discretion  of  the  present  age  will  more  readily 
censure  than  admire,  but  can  more  easily  admire  than  imitate, 
the  fervour  of  the  first  Christians ;  who,  according  to  the  lively 
expression  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  desired  martyrdom  with  more 
eagerness  than  his  own  contemporaries  solicited  a  bishopric.^ 
The  epistles  which  Ignatius  composed  as  he  was  carried  in 


repugnant  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human  nature.  He 
earnestly  beseeches  the  Romans  that,  when  he  should  be  ex- 
posed in  the  amphitheatre,  they  would  not,  by  their  kind  but 
unseasonable  intercession,  deprive  him  of  the  crown  of  glory ; 
and  he  declares  his  resolution  to  provoke  and  irritate  the  wild 
beasts  which  might  be  employed  as  the  instruments  of  his 
death.^    Some  stories  are  related  of  the  courage  of  martyrs 

•s  Cyprian.  EpistoL  5,  6»  7,  22,  24,  and  de  Unitat.  Eoclesiae.  The  number  of 
pretended  mart)TS  has  been  very  much  multiplied  by  the  custom  which  was  intro- 
duced of  bestowing  that  honourable  name  on  confessors. 

'sCertatim  gloriosa  in  certamina  ruebatur;  multoque  avidius  turn  martyria 
gloriosis  mortibus  quserebantur,  quam  nunc  Episcopatus  pravis  ambitionibus  ap- 
petuntur.    Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.    He  might  have  omitted  the  word  nunc, 

^  See  Epist.  ad  Roman,  c.  4, 5,  ap.  Patres  Apostol.  tom.  ii.  p.  27.  It  suited  the 
purpose  of  Bishop  Pearson  (see  Vindiciae  Ignatianae,  part  ii  c  9)  to  justify,  by  a 
profusion  of  examples  and  authorities,  the  sentiments  m  Ignatius. 
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who  actuallv  performed  what  Ignatius  had  intended ;  who  ex- 
asperated the  fury  of  the  lions,  pressed  the  executioner  to 
hasten  his  office,  cheerfully  leaped  into  the  fires  which  were 
kindled  to  consume  them,  and  discovered  a  sensation  of  joy  and 
pleasure  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  tortures.  Several 
examples  have  been  preserved  of  a  seal  impatient  of  those 
restraints  which  the  emperors  had  provided  for  the  security 
of  the  church.  The  Christians  sometimes  supplied  by  their 
voluntary  declarati«>n  the  want  of  an  accuser,  rudely  disturbed 
the  public  service  of  Paganism,^  and,  rushing  in  crowds  round 
the  tribunal  of  the  magistrates,  called  upon  them  to  pronoimce 
and  to  inflict  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  behaviour  of  the 
Christians  was  too  remarkable  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
ancient  philosophers ;  but  they  seem  to  have  considered  it  with 
much  less  admiration  than  astonishment  Incapable  of  con- 
ceiving the  motives  which  sometimes  transported  the  fortitude 
of  believers  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  or  reason,  they 
treated  such  an  eagerness  to  die  as  the  strange  result  of  obstinate 
despair,  of  stupid  insensibility,  or  of  superstitious  frenzy.^  "  Un* 
happy  men  1  '*  exclaimed  the  proconsul  Antoninus  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Asia ;  unhappy  men  !  if  you  are  thus  weary  of  your 
lives,  is  it  so  difficult  for  you  to  find  ropes  and  precipices  ?  "  ^ 
He  was  extremely  cautious  (as  it  is  observed  by  a  learned  and 
pious  histonan)  of  punishing  men  who  had  found  no  accusers  but 
themselves,  the  Imperial  laws  not  having  made  any  provision 
for  so  unexpected  a  case;  condemning,  therefore,  a  few  as  a 
warning  to  their  brethren,  he  dismissed  the  multitude  with 
indignation  and  contempt.^  Notwithstanding  this  real  or 
affected  disdain,  the  intrejud  constancy  of  the  faithful  was  pro- 
ductive of  more  salutary  effects  on  those  minds  which  nature 
or  grace  had  disposed  for  the  easy  reception  of  religious  truth. 

*The  story  of  Polyeoctes,  on  which  CoraeiUe  has  founded  a  very  beautiful 
tragedy,  b  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  authentic, 
instances  of  this  excessive  zeal.  We  should  observe  that  the  6oth  canon  of  the 
council  of  lUiberis  refuses  the  title  of  martyrs  to  those  who  exposed  themselves  to 
death  by  publicly  destroying  the  idols,  [rolyeuctes  is  fint  mentioned  in  Gregory 
of  Tours,  Hist  Fr.  vii.  6.  His  Acta  £^  published  by  Aub^  in  Polyeucte  dans 
lliistoire,  1882.] 

MSee  Epicteius,  t  iv.  c  7  (though  there  is  some  dout)t  whether  he  alludes  to 
the  Christians},  Marcus  Antomnus  de  Rebus  suis,  1.  xi.  &  3,  Lucian.  in  Peregrin. 

^  Tertullian  ad  ScapuL  c.  5.  The  learned  are  divided  between  three  persons  of 
the  same  name,  who  were  all  proconsuls  of  Asia.  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  this 
story  to  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor ;  and  who  may  have  governed 
Asia  under  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

^  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ,  ante  Constantin.  p.  335. 
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On  these  melancholy  occasions,  there  wefe  many  among  the 
Gentiles  who  pitied,  who  admired,  and  who  were  converted. 
The  generous  enthusiasm  was  communicated  from  the  sufferer 
to  the  spectators ;  and  the  blood  of  martyrs,  according  to  a  well- 
known  observation,  became  the  seed  of  the  church. 
Gradiiai^  But,  although  dcvotion  had  raised,  and  eloquence  continued 
to  inflame,  this  fever  of  the  mind,  it  insensibly  gave  way  to  the 
more  natural  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart,  to  the  love  of 
life,  the  apprehension  of  pain,  and  the  horror  of  dissolution. 
The  more  prudent  rulers  of  the  church  found  themselves  obliged 
to  restrain  the  indiscreet  ardour  of  their  followers,  and  to 
distrust  a  constancy  which  too  often  abandoned  them  in  the 
hour  of  trial.^  As  the  lives  of  the  faithful  became  less  mortified 
'  and  austere,  they  were  every  day  less  ambitious  of  the  honours 
\  of  martyrdom  ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  instead  of  distinguishing 
^emselves  by  voluntary  deeds  of  heroism,  frequently  deserted 
their  post,  and  fled  in  confusion  before  the  enemy  whom  it  was 
their  duty  to  resist  There  were  three  methods,  however,  of 
escaping  the  flames  of  persecution,  which  were  not  attended 
with  an  equal  degree  of  guilt :  the  first,  indeed,  was  generally 
allowed  to  be  innocent;  the  second  was  of  a  doubtful,  or  at 
least  of  a  venial,  nature ;  but  the  third  implied  a  direct  and 
criminal  apostacy  from  the  Christian  faith. 
ThN«  I.  A  modem  inquisitor  would  hear  with  surprise  that,  when- 
S^^l^  ever  an  informaticm  was  given  to  a  Roman  magistrate  of  any 
person  within  his  jurisdiction  who  had  embraced  the  sect  of  the 
Christians,  the  charge  was  communicated  to  the  party  accused, 
and  that  a  convenient  time  was  allowed  him  to  settle  his  domestic 
concerns  and  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  crime  which  was 
imputed  to  him.^^  If  he  entertained  any  doubt  of  his  own 
constancy,  such  a  delay  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
serving his  life  and  honour  by  flight,  of  withdraMring  himself 
into  some  obscure  retirement  or  some  distant  province,  and  of 
patiently  expecting  the  return  of  peace  and  security.  A  measure 
so  consonant  to  reason  was  soon  authorized  by  the  advice  and 
example  of  the  most  holy  prelates,  and  seems  to  have  been 
censured  by  few,  except  by  the  Montanists,  who  deviated  into 
heresy  by  their  strict  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  rigour  of 

*0  See  the  Epistle  of  tfae  Church  at  Smynia,  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eocles.  L  iv.  c.  15. 
In  the  second  apology  of  Justin,  there  is  a  particular  and  very  curious  instance 
of  this  legal  delay.    The  same  indulgence  was  granted  to  accused  Christians  in  the 
persecution  of  Decius ;  and  Cyprian  (de  Lapsis)  expressly  mentions  the  **  Dies 
negantibus  praestitutus 
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ancient  diaciplaie.^^'i  II.  The  provincial  gavemon,  whose  seal 
was  less  prevalent  than  their  avarice^  had  countenanced  the 
practice  of  selling  certificates,  (or  libels  as  they  were  called), 
which  attested  that  the  persons  therein  mentioned  had  com- 
plied with  the  laws  and  sacrificed  to  the  Roman  deities.  By 
producing  these  fidse  declarations^  the  opulent  and  timid 
Christians  were  enabled  to  silenoe  Hit  malice  of  an  informer  and 
to  reconcile,  in  some  measure,  their  safety  with  their  rehgion. 
A  slight  penance  atoned  for  this  profane  dissimulation. III. 
In  every  persecution  there  were  great  numbers  of  unworthy 
Christians  who  puUidy  disowned  or  renounced  the  fiuth  which 
they  had  professed;  and  who  confirmed  the  sincerity  of  their 
abjuration  by  the  legal  acts  of  burning  incense  or  of  offering 
sacrifices.  Some  of  these  i^postates  luid  jrielded  on  the  first 
menace  or  exhortation  of  the  magistrate  ;  whilst  the  patience  of 
others  had  been  subdued  by  the  length  and  repetition  of  tortures. 
The  affrighted  countenances  of  some  betrayed  their  inward 
remorse^  while  others  advanced,  with  confidence  and  alacrity,  to 
the  altars  of  the  gods.^<*  But  the  disguise  which  fear  had 
imposed  subsisted  no  longer  than  the  present  danger.  As 
socm  as  the  severity  of  the  persecution  was  abated,  the  doors  of 
the  churches  were  assailed  by  the  returning  multitude  of 
penitents,  who  detested  their  idolatrous  submission,  and  who 
solicited,  with  equal  ardour,  but  with  various  success,  their  re- 
admissioin  into  the  society  of  Chri8tians.i^ 

IV.  Notwithstanding  the  general  rules  established  for  the  At^muMm 
conviction  and  punishment  of  the  Christians,  the  fitte  of  those  SLdtSSS^ 
sectaries,  in  an  extensive  and  arbitrary  government,  must  still,  in  ^ 
a  great  measure,  have  depended  on  tiieir  own  behaviour,  the 

m  Tertullian  considers  flight  from  persecution  as  an  imperfect,  bat  very  criminal 
apostacy,  as  an  impioos  attempt  to  dude  the  will  of  God,  ftc.  &c.  He  has  written 
a  treatise  on  this  subject  (see  p.  536—544,  edit.  Ri^alt.),  which  is  filled  with  the 
wildest  fanaticism  and  the  most  tnocAerent  deohunation.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
remarkable  that  Tertullian  did  not  suffer  martyrdom  himself. 

^••Thc  Ldbellaiici,  who  are  chiefly  known  by  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  are  de- 
scribed, with  the  utmost  precision,  in  the  copious  commentary  of  Mosheim,  p.  483 

Epistol.  X.  Dionysius  Alexandrin.  ap.  Euseb.  I.  vi.  c.  41.  Ad  prima 
statim  vertia  minantis  mimici  maximus  fratrum  numerus  fidem  suam  prodidit ;  nec 
prostratus  est  persecutionis  impetu,  sed  voluntario  lapsu  seipsum  prostravit. 
Cyprian.  Opera,  p.  89.   Among  these  deserters  were  many  priests,  and  even 


^It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  De  Lapsis  and  many 
of  his  epistles.  The  controversy  concerning  the  treatment  of  pemtent  apostates 
does  not  occur  among  the  Christians  of  the  preceding  century.  Shall  we  ascribe 
this  to  the  superiority  of  their  faith  and  courage  or  to  our  less  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  history? 
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circttmstances  of  the  times,  and  the  temper  of  their  supreme  as 
well  as  subordinate  rulers.  Zeal  might  sometimes  provoke,  and 
prudence  might  sometimes  avert  or  assuage,  the  superstitious 
fury  of  the  Pagans.  A  variety  of  motives  might  dispose  the 
provincial  governors  either  to  enforce  or  to  relax  the  execution 
of  the  laws ;  and  of  these  motives  the  most  forcible  was  their 
regard  not  only  for  the  public  edicts,  but  for  the  secret  inten- 
tions of  the  emperor,  a  glance  from  whose  eye  was  sufficient  to 
kindle  or  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  persecution.  As  often  as  any 
occasional  severities  were  exercised  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  the  primitive  Christiana  lamented  and  perhaps  magnified 
n4MMi  their  own  sufferings ;  but  the  cdebrated  number  of  ten  persecu- 
tions has  been  determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
fifth  century,  who  possessed  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  pros- 
perous or  adverse  fortunes  of  the  church,  from  the  age  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Diocletian.  The  ingenious  parallels  of  the  ten  plagues 
of  Egypt  and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  Apocalypse  first  suggested 
this  calculation  to  their  minds  ;  and  in  their  application  of  the 
faith  of  prophecy  to  the  truth  of  history  they  were  carefol  to 
select  those  reigns^hich  were  indeed  the  most  hostile  to  the 
Christian  cause.^^j  fiut  these  transient  persecutions  served  only 
to  revive  the  zeal,  and  to  restore  the  discipline,  of  the  faithful : 
and  the  moments  of  extraordinary  rigour  were  compensated  by 
much  longer  intervals  of  peace  and  security.  The  indifference 
of  some  princes  and  the  indulgence  of  others  permitted  the 
Christians  to  enjoy,  though  not  perhm  a  legal,  yet  an  actual 
and  public,  toleration  of  their  religion^J 
tSeS^  The  apology  of  Tertullian  contains  two  very  ancient,  very 
TihMiy«a4  Singular,  but  at  the  same  time  very  suspicious,  instances  of 
AatoBiBu  Imperial  clemency ;  the  edicts  published  by  Tiberius  and  by 
Marcus  Antoninus,  and  designed  not  only  to  protect  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Christians,  but  even  to  proclaim  those  stupendous 
miracles  which  had  attested  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  The 
first  of  these  examples  is  attended  with  some  difficulties  which 
might  perplex  the  sceptical  mind.^^  We  are  required  to  believe 
that  Pontius  Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  the  unjust  sentence 

See  Modieim,  p.  07.  Solpicius  Sevenis  was  the  first  author  of  this  compma- 
tion ;  thou^  he  seemed  desirous  of  reserving  the  tenth  and  greatest  persecution  for 
the  coming  of  the  Antichrut 

iMThe  testimoiqr  given  by  Pontius  Pilate  is  first  mentioned  bf  Justin.  The 
successive  improvements  which  the  story  has  acquired  (as  it  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Orosius,Qregory  of  Tours, 
and  the  authors  of  the  several  editions  of  the  acts  of  Pilate)  are  very  fairly  stated 
by  Dom.  Calmet,  Dissertat.  sur  TEchture,  tom.  iil  p.  651,  &c. 
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of  death  which  he  had  pnmoonced  against  an  innocent,  and,  as 
it  appeared,  a  divine,  person ;  and  l£at,  without  acquiring  the 
merit,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  danger,  of  martyrdom;  ihal 
Tiberius,  who  avowed  his  contempt  for  idl  religion,  immediately 
conceived  the  design  of  placing  the  Jewish  MessiaJi  among  the 
gods  of  Rome  ;  that  his  servile  senate  ventured  to  disobey  the 
commands  of  their  master;  that  Tiberius,  instead  of  resenting 
their  refusal,  contented  himself  with  protecting  the  Christians 
from  the  severity  of  the  laws,  many  years  before  such  laws  were 
enacted,  or  before  the  church  had  assumed  any  distinct  name  or 
existence;  and  lastly,  that  the  memory  of  this  extraordinaiy 
transaction  was  preserved  in  the  most  public  and  authentic 
records,  which  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  historians  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  an  African 
Christian,  who  composed  his  Bpology  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  The  edict  of  Marcus  Antoninus 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  his  devotion  and  gratitude 
for  the  miraculous  deliverance  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 
Blarcomannic  war.  The  distress  of  the  l^ons,  the  seasonable 
tempest  of  rain  and  hail,  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
dismay  and  defeat  of  the  barbarians,  have  been  celebrated  by 
the  eloquence  of  several  Pagan  writers.  If  there  were  any 
Christians  in  that  army,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  ascribe 
some  merit  to  the  fervent  nrayers  which,  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  they  had  offered  up  mr  their  own  and  the  public  safety. 
But  we  are  still  assured  by  monuments  of  brass  and  marble,  by 
the  Imperial  medals,  and  by  the  Antonine  column,  that  neither 
the  prince  nor  the  people  entertained  any  sense  of  this  signal 
obligation,  since  they  unanimously  attribute  their  deliverance  to 
the  providence  of  Jupiter  and  to  the  interpositicm  of  Mercury. 
During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  Marcus  despised  the 
Christians  as  a  philosopher,  and  punished  them  as  a  sovereign.^^^ 

By  a  singular  &tality,  the  hardships  which  they  had  endured  8tato«rtte 
under  the  government  of  a  virtuous  prince  immediately  ceased Sm^IS 
on  the  accession  of  a  tyrant,  and,  as  none  except  themselves  m  u^Sm. 
had  experienced  the  injustice  of  Marcus,  so  they  alone  were^^' 
protected  by  the  lenity  of  Commodus.    The  celebrated  Marcia, 
the  most  favoured  of  his  concubines,  and  who  at  length  con- 
trived the  murder  of  her  Imperial  lover,  entertained  a  singular 
affection  for  the  oppressed  church ;  and,  though  it  was  impos- 

f  On  this  mirade,  as  it  is  commonly  called »  of  the  Thundering  Legion*  see  the 
admirable  criticism  of  Mr.  Moyle,  in  his  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  8i— 59a 
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fidble  that  she  coald  reconcile  the  practice  of  vice  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel^  she  might  hope  to  atone  for  the  frailties 
of  her  sex  and  profession,  by  declaring  herself  the  patroness  of 
the  Christians.i^  Under  ihc  gracious  protection  of  Marcia, 
they  passed  in  safety  the  thirteen  years  of  a  cruel  tyranny;  and, 
when  the  empire  was  established  in  the  house  of  Seyerus,  they 
formed  a  domestic  but  more  honourable  connexion  with  the 
new  court.  The  emperor  was  persuaded  that,  in  a  dangerous 
sickness,  he  had  derived  some  benefit,  either  spiritual  or  physical, 
from  the  holy  oil  with  which  one  of  his  slaves  had  anointed 
him.  He  always  treated  with  peculiar  distinctimi  several 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  had  embraced  the  new  religion.  The 
nivse  as  well  as  the  preceptor  of  Caracaila  were  Christians; 
and,  if  that  young  prince  ever  betrayed  a  sentiment  of  humanity, 
it  was  occasioned  by  an  incident  whidi,  however  trifling,  bore 
some  relation  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.^^  Under  the  reign 
of  Severus,  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  checked ;  the  rigour 
of  ancient  laws  was  for  some  time  suspended;  and  the  pro- 
vincial governors  were  satisfied  with  receiving  an  annual  preset 
from  the  churches  within  their  jurisdiction,  as  the  price,  or  as 
the  reward,  of  their  moderation.^^®  The  controversy  concern- 
ing the  precise  time  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  armed  the 
bishops  o(  Asia  and  Italy  against  each  other,  and  was  considered 
as  the  most  important  business  of  this  period  of  leisure  and 
JLD.  m  tranquillity.iii  Nor  was  the  peace  of  the  church  interrupted 
till  the  increasing  numbers  of  prosel3i«8  seem  at  length  to  have 
attracted  the  attention,  and  to  have  alienated  the  mind,  of 
Severus.  With  the  design  of  restraining  t)ie  progress  of  Chris- 
[c  A.D.  »Q  tianity,  he  published  an  ediht  which,  though  it  was  designed  to 
affect  only  the  new  converts,  could  not  be  carried  into  strict 
execution  without  exposing  to  danger  and  punishment  the 
most  zealous  of  their  teachers  and  missionaries.  In  this  miti- 
gated persecution,  we  may  still  discover  the  indulgent  spirit  of 

Dion  Casshis,  or  radier  bis  abbreviator  Xipbilin,  1.  Ixxii.  pb  i906  [4].  Mr. 
Moyle  (p.  a66)  has  explained  the  Gondition  of  the  church  under  the  reien  of  Corn- 
modus.    [Cp.  Gbrres,  Jahrb^  fQr  protestantische  Theoloeie  X.  401  j^^.J 

i<»  Compare  the  life  of  Caracaila  in  the  Augustan  Histonrwith  the  epistle  of 
Tertullian  to  Scapula.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  it  p. 
5p  &c)  considers  the  cure  of  Sevens  by  the  means  of  holy  oil,  with  a  strong  desire 
to  convert  it  into  a  miracle.    [Wirth  dates  Tertullian's  letter  ai)  A.D.] 

Tertullian  de  Fugft,  c,  13.  The  present  was  made  during  the  feast  of  the 
Saturnalia ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  Tertullian  that  the  foitbliil 
should  be  confounded  with  the  most  infamous  professions  which  purchased  the 
connivance  of  the  government. 

Euseb.  I  V.  c  93,  94.  Mosbeiin,  p.  435~447- 
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Rome  and  of  Polythehmi,  which  so  readily  admitted  every 
excuse  in  favour  of  those  who  practised  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  their  &thers.ii> 

But  the  laws  which  Sevenis  had  enacted  soon  expired  with  of  *>»ww 
the  anthorily  of  that  emperor ;  and  the  Christians,  after  this  bSSS^V 
accidental  tempest,  enloyed  a  calm  of  thirty-eight  years.^**^^""" 
Till  this  period  they  had  usually  held  their  assemblies  in  private 
houses  and  sequestered  places.  They  were  now  permitted  to 
erect  and  consecrate  convenient  edifices  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  worship  to  purchase  lands,  even  at  Rome  itself, 
for  the  use  of  the  community ;  and  to  conduct  the  elections  of 
their  ecclesiastical  ministers  in  so  public,  but  at  the  same  time 
in  so  exemplary,  a  manner  as  to  deserve  the  respectful  attention 
of  the  Grentiles.^^  This  long  repose  of  the  church  was  accom- 
panied with  dignity.  The  reigns  of  those  princes  who  derived 
their  extraction  from  the  Asiatic  provinces  proved  the  most 
&voarable  to  the  Christians ;  the  eminent  persons  of  the  sect, 
instead  of  being  reduced  to  implore  the  protection  of  a  slave 
or  concubine,  were  admitted  into  the  palace  in  the  honourable 
characters  of  priests  and  philosophers;  and  their  mysterious 
doctrines,  which  were  already  diffused  am<mg  the  people,  in- 
sensibly attracted  the  curiosity  of  their  sovereign.  When  the 
empress  Mammsea  passed  through  Antioch,  she  expressed  a 
desire  of  conversing  with  the  celebrated  Origen,  the  fame  of 
whose  i^ety  and  learning  was  spread  over  the  East  Origen 
obeyed  so  flattering  an  invitation,  and,  though  he  could  not 
expect  to  succeed  in  the  conversion  of  an  artful  and  ambitious 
woman,  she  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  eloquent  exhortations, 
and  honourably  dismissed  him  to  his  retirement  in  Palestine.^^* 
The  sentiments  of  Mammsea  were  adopted  by  her  son  Alexander, 


ns  judsBOs  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  Christianis  aaiudt  Hist 
Aognst.  pi  70  [x.  17,  ij.    [See  A.  Wirth,  Qnaestiones  Severianae,  zSSS.] 

lUSulpiciiis  Sevenis,  1.  li,  p.  384.  This  computation  (allowing  for  a  single 
exception)  is  confirmed  bir  the  history  of  Eosebius,  and  by  the  writings  of  Cyprian. 

The  antiquity  of  Christian  churches  is  discussed  by  Tillemont  (M^oires 
Boc](6siastiqne8,  torn.  iii.  part  ti.  p.  68—72),  and  by  Mr.  Moyle(vol.  i.  p.  378—398). 
Tbefonner  refers  the  first  construction  of  them  to  the  peace  of  Alexander  Sevenis ; 
the  latter  to  the  peace  of  Gallienus. 

us  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  130  [zviii.  45,  7].  The  emperor  Alexander 
:ulopted  their  method  of  publicly  proposing  the  names  of  those  persons  who  were 
candidates  for  ordination.  It  is  true  that  the  honour  of  this  practice  is  likewise 
attributed  to  the  Jews. 

us  Euseb.  Hist  Ecclesiast  L  ri.  &  ai.  Hieronym.  de  Script.  Ecdes.  c.  54. 
ManmuBa  was  styled  a  holy  and  pious  woman,  both  by  the  Christians  and  the 
Pigans.  From  theformer,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  deserve  thai 
boQcniraltilr  epithet 
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and  the  philosophic  devotion  of  that  emperor  was  marked  by  a 
singular  but  injudicious  regard  for  the  Christian  religion.  In 
his  domestic  chapel  he  placed  the  statues  of  Abraham,  of 
Orpheus,  of  Apollonius,  and  of  Christ,  as  an  honour  justly  due 
to  those  respectable  sages  who  had  instructed  mankind  in  the 
various  modes  of  addressing  their  homage  to  the  supreme  and 
universal  deity.^^^  A  purer  &ith,  as  well  as  worship,  was  openly 
professed  and  practised  among  his  household.  Bishops,  perhaps 
JLH.  m  tor  the  first  time,  were  seen  at  court ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  the  inhuman  Maximin  dischaiged  his  fury  on 
the  fitvourites  and  servants  of  his  unfortunate  bene&ctor,  a 
great  number  of  Christians,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes, 
were  involved  in  the  promiscuous  massacre,  which,  on  their 
account,  has  improperly  received  the  name  of  Persecution.^^^ 
onbzimiB,  Notwithstanding  the  cruel  disposition  of  Maximin,  the  effects 
Mw**'  of  his  resentment  against  the  Christians  were  of  a  veiy  local 
and  temporary  nature,  and  the  pious  Origen,  who  haa  been 
proscribed  as  a  devoted  victim,  was  still  reserved  to  convey  the 
Aj>.  Ml  truths  of  the  Grospel  to  the  ear  of  monarehs.^^*  He  addressed 
several  edifying  letters  to  the  emperar  Philip,  to  his  wife,  and 
to  his  mother ;  and,  as  soon  as  that  prince,  who  was  bcun  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine,  had  usurped  the  Imperial 
sceptre,  the  Christians  acquired  a  friend  and  a  protector.  The 
public  and  even  partial  favour  of  Philip  towaids  the  sectaries 
of  the  new  religion,  and  his  constant  reverence  for  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  gave  some  colour  to  the  suspicion,  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  own  times,  that  the  emperor  himself  was  become 
a  convert  to  the  &ith;^^  and  afforded  some  grounds  for  a 

"7 See  the  Augustan  Histoiy,  p.  zaa  [mriil.  ag,  al  Moshdm  (p.  465)  seems  to 
refine  too  much  on  the  domestic  religion  of  Alexander.  His  design  of  building  a 
public  temple  to  Christ  (HisL  August,  p.  139,  43,  6])  and  the  objection  which 
was  suggested  either  to  him  or  in  similar  circumstances  to  Hadrian  appear  to  have 
no  other  foundation  than  an  improbable  report,  invented  by  the  Chnstians  and 
credulously  adopted  by  an  historian  of  the  age  of  Constantine. 

118  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  aS.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  success  of  the  Christiaiis 
bad  exasperated  the  increasing  bigotry  of  the  Pagans.  Dion  Cassius,  who  com- 
posed his  history  under  the  former  reign,  had  most  probably  intended  for  the  use 
of  bis  master  those  counsels  of  persecution  which  he  ascribes  to  a  better  age  and  to 
the  favourite  of  Augustus.  Concerning  this  oration  of  Maecenas,  or  rather  of  Dion, 
I  may  refer  totny  own  unbiassed  opinion  (vol.  i.  p.  55,  NoL  35)  and  to  the  Abb^ 
de  la  Bl^terie  (M^moires  de  TAcad^mie^  tom.  xxiv.  p.  303,  torn.  zxv.  p.  43s). 

1^  Orosius,  L  vii  c.  19,  mentions  Ongen  as  the  object  of  Maxtmin's  resentment ; 
and  Firmilianus,  a  Cappsidocian  bishop  of  that  age,  gives  a  just  and  confined  idea 
of  thts  persecution  (apud  Cypriam  Epist  75). 

130  The  mention  of  those  princes  who  were  publicly  supposed  to  be  Christians, 
as  we  find  it  in  an  eiMstle  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (ap.  £useh.  1.  vii.  c.  10),  evi- 
dently alludes  to  Philip  and  his  family,  and  forms  a  contemporary  evidence  that 
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filble  which  was  afterwards  invented^  that  he  had  been  purified 
by  confession  and  penance  from  the  guilt  contracted  by  the 
murder  of  his  innocent  predecessor.^^^  The  fidl  of  Philip  in-A.D. 
traduced,  with  the  change  of  masters,  a  new  system  of  govern- 
ment, so  oppressive  to  the  Christians  that  their  former  condition, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Domitian,  was  represented  as  a  state  of 
perfect  freedom  and  security,  if  compared  with  the  rigorous 
treatment  which  they  experienced  under  the  short  reign  of 
Decius.^  The  virtues  of  that  prince  will  scarcely  allow  us  to 
suspect  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  mean  resentment  against  the 
fiivourites  of  his  predecessor,  and  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
believe  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  general  design  to  restore 
the  puriW  of  Roman  manners,  he  was  desirous  of  delivering  the 
empire  from  what  he  condemned  as  a  recent  and  criminal  i 
superstiticm.  The  bishops  of  the  most  considerable  cities  were 
removed  by  exile  or  death;  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates 
prevented  the  clergy  of  Rome  during  sixteen  months  frt>m 
proceeding  to  a  new  election;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
GiristiaDS  that  the  emperor  would  more  patiently  endure  a 
competitor  for  the  purple  than  a  bishop  in  the  capital.^  Were 
it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  penetration  of  Decius  had  dis- 
covered pride  under  the  disguise  of  humility,  or  that  he  could 
finesee  the  temporal  dominion  which  might  insensibly  arise 
from  the  claims  of  spiritual  authority,  we  might  be  less  surprised 

anch  a  report  bad  prevailed ;  but  the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  lived  at  an  humble  dis- 
tance from  the  court  of  Rome,  expresses  himself  witn  a  becoming  diffidence  oon- 
oemiDg  the  truth  of  the  fact.  The  epistles  of  Origen  (which  were  extant  in  the  time 
of  Eosebins^  see  1.  vi.  c.  36)  would  most  probaldy  decide  this  curious,  rather  than 
important,  question. 

^  Eoseh.  1.  Ti.  c.  34.  tlie  story,  as  is  usual,  has  been  embelUshed  by  succeed- 
ing writers,  and  is  counted,  with  much  superfluous  toammg,  by  Frederick  Spanheim 
(Opera  Varia,  torn.  ii.  p.  400,  &c.). 

«ssLactanth3s,  de  Mortibns  Peraecutorum,  c  3,  ^  After  celebrating  the  felicity 
and  increase  of  the  church,  under  a  long  succession  of  good  princes,  he  adds, 
"  Estitit  post  annos  plurimos,  execrabile  animal,  Decius,  qui  vexaret  Ecclesiam  ". 
[The  object  of  Decius  was  to  enforce  universal  observance  of  the  national  religion, 
and  he  was  suooeasfial  in  inducing  many  Christians  to  concede  external  compliance 
10  the  pagan  ceremonials,  by  sacrifice  and  sprinkling  incense  on  the  altars  of  the 
gods.  Many  Christians  purchased  liielii  from  the  magistrates  certifying  that  they 
were  froefrcni  the  imputation  of  Christianity,  and  were  hence  called  Itbellatict, 
The  chief  sources  are  Cyprian's  Letters  and  his  De  Lapsis ;  fragments  of  DionysiuSy 
Bisbop  of  Alexandria,  who  hid  himself  during  the  persecution,  in  Eusebius,  H.  E., 
ri.  40—43 ;  and  the  Vita  of  Gr^ory  Thaumaturgus  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.] 

Eosebu  L  vi.  c  39.  Cyprian.  Epistol.  55.  The  see  of  Rome  remained  vacant 
from  the  maityidom  of  Fabianus,  the  aoth  of  January,  A.D.  250,  till  the  election  of 
Cornelias,  the  4th  of  June.  A.D.  251.  Decius  had  probably  left  Rome,  since  he 
was  kiOed  before  the  end  of  that  year. 
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in  arms  and  in  motion.  Several  councils  were  held,  confutations 
were  published,  excommunications  were  pronounced,  ambiguous 
explanations  were  by  turns  accepted  and  refused,  treaties  were 
concluded  and  violated,  and,  at  length,  Paul  of  Samosata  was 
degraded  from  his  episcopal  character,  by  the  sentence  of 
seventy  or  eighty  bishops,  who  assembled  for  that  purpose  at 
Antioch,  and  who,  without  consulting  the  rights  of  the  clergy 
or  people,  appointed  a  successor  by  their  own  authority.  The 
manifest  irregularity  of  this  proceeding  increased  the  numbers 
of  the  discontented  fiM*tion  ;  and  as  Paul,  who  was  no  stranger 
to  the  arts  of  courts,  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  fiivour  of 
Zenobia,  he  maintained  above  four  years  the  possession  of  the 
episcopal  house  and  office.  The  victory  of  Aurelian  changed 
the  fiice  of  the  East,  and  the  two  contending  parties,  who 
applied  to  each  other  the  epithets  of  schism  aikl  heresy,  were 
eiuer  commanded  or  permitted  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  conqueror.  This  public  and  very  singular  trial 
affords  a  convincing  proof  that  the  existence,  the  property,  the 
privileges,  and  the  internal  policy  of  the  Christians  were  ac- 
knowledged, if  not  by  the  laws,  at  least  by  the  magistrates^  of 
the  empire.  As  a  Pagan  and  as  a  soldier,  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  Aurelian  should  enter  into  the  discussion, 
whether  the  sentiments  of  Paul  or  those  of  his  adversaries  were 
iiMMBiMM  most  agreeable  to  the  true  standard  of  the  orthodox  faith.  His 
AmSSS?^^  determination,  however,  was  founded  on  the  general  principlet 
A.D.flTt  equity  and  reason.  He  considered  the  bishops  of  Italy  as 
the  most  impartial  and  respectable  judges  among  the  Christiaiis, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  they  had  unanimously 
approved  the  sentence  of  the  council,  he  acquiesced  in  their 
opinion,  and  immediately  gave  orders  that  Paul  should  be  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  temporal  possessions  belonging  to  an 
office  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  he  had  been 
regularly  deprived.  But,  while  we  applaud  the  justice,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  policy,  of  Aurelian ;  who  was  desirous 
of  restoring  and  cementing  the  dependence  of  the  provinces  on 
the  capital  by  eveiy  means  which  oould  bind  the  interest  or 
prejudices  of  any  part  of  his  subjects.**^ 
PMMnd  Amidst  the  fi^uent  revolutions  of  the  empire,  the  Christians 
6?^*'  stiU  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity ;  and,  notwithstanding  a 
sSwSrtua.    celebrated  am  of  martyrs  has  been  deduced  fit>m  the  accession 

uiEuseb.  Hist.  Ecclestast.  L  vii.  c.  30.   We  are  entirdjr  indebted  to  him  for 
the  curious  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 
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of  Diocletian,^^  the  new  system  of  policy,  introduced  and 
maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  that  prince,  continued,  during 
more  than  eighteen  yean,  to  breathe  the  mildest  and  most 
liberal  spirit  of  religious  toleration.  The  mind  of  Diocletian 
himself  was  less  adapted  indeed  to  speculative  inquiries  than  to 
the  active  labours  of  war  and  government.  His  prudence 
rendered  him  averse  to  any  great  innovation,  and,  though  his 
temper  was  not  very  susceptible  of  zeal  or  enthusiasm,  he  always 
maintained  an  habitual  regard  for  the  ancient  deities  of  the 
empire.  But  the  leisure  of  the  two  empresses,  of  his  wife  Prisca 
and  of  Valeria  his  daughter,  permitted  them  to  listen  with  more 
attention  and  respect  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  in 
eveiy  age  has  acknowledged  its  important  obligations  to  female 
devotion.  The  principal  eunuchs,  Ludan^^  and  Dorotheus, 
(jorgonius  and  Andrew,  who  attended  the  person,  possessed  the 
favour,  and  governed  the  household  of  Diocletian,  protected  by 
their  powerful  influence  the  £sdth  which  they  had  embraced. 
Their  example  was  imitated  by  many  of  the  most  considerable 
officers  of  the  palace,  who,  in  their  respective  stations,  had  the 
care  of  the  Imperial  ornaments,  of  the  robes,  of  the  furniture,  of 
the  jewels,  and  even  of  the  private  treasury ;  and,  though  it 
might  sometimes  be  incumbent  on  them  to  accompany  the 
emperor  when  he  sacrificed  in  the  temple,^^  they  ei^joyed,  with 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  slaves,  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  frequently 
conferred  the  most  important  offices  on  those  persons  who 
avowed  their  abhorrence  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but  who 
had  displayed  abilities  proper  for  the  service  of  the  state.  The 
bishops  hcJd  an  honourable  rank  in  their  respective  provinces, 
and  were  treated  with  distinction  and  respect,  not  only  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  magistrates  themselves.  Almost  in  every 
city,  the  ancient  churches  were  found  insufficient  to  contain  the 
increasing  multitude  of  proselytes;  and  in  their  place  more 
stately  and  capacious  edifices  were  erected  for  the  public  worship 

u>Tbe  aera  of  Martyrs,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Copts  and  the  Abys- 
snians,  must  be  reckoned  from  the  29th  of  August,  A.D.  384 ;  as  the  beginning  of 
the  ^^gyptian  year  was  nineteen  days  earlier  than  the  real  accession  of  Diocletian. 
See  Dissertation  Pr^Uminaire  k  TArt  de  v6ifier  les  Dates. 

isfbe  expression  of  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  15),  "sacrificio  poUui  coegit," 
implies  their  antecedent  conversion  to  the  faith ;  but  does  not  seem  to  justify  the 
assertion  of  Mosheim  (p.  oia)  that  they  had  been  privately  baptized 

WM.de  miemont  (Memoires  Eccl^siastiques,  torn.  v.  parti,  p.  11,  12)  has 
quoted,  from  the  Spidl^um  of  Dom.  Luc  d'Acheri  Hii.  297],  a  very  curious 
instruction  whidi  bi^op  "nieonas  composed  for  the  use  of  Lucian 

w;^^ctaoau9deM.     ^  igy 
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of  the  fiuthfuL   The  corraption  of  mAnners  and  principles,  so 
forcibly  lamented  by  Eusebius,^^  may  be  considered,  not  only  as 
a  consequence,  but  as  a  proof,  of  the  liberty  which  the  Christians 
\  enjoyed  and  abused  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Prosperity 
"had  relaxed  the  nerves  of  discipline.    Fraud,  envy,  and  malice 
prevailed  in  every  congregation.    The  presbyters  aspired  to  the 
episcopal  office,  which  every  day  became  an  object  more  worthy 
/  of  their  ambition.    The  bishops,  who  contended  with  each  other 
/  ibr  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence,  appeared  by  their  conduct  to 
claim  a  secular  and  tyrannical  power  in  the  church ;  and  the 
lively  fiiith  which  still  distinguished  the  Christians  from  the 
.       Gentiles  was  shewn  much  less  in  their  lives  than  in  their 
(VVn   controversial  writings. 
rtopiUtf     Notwithstanding  this  seeming  security,  an  attentive  observer 
Mpanmtioii  might  discern  some  symptoms  that  threatened  the  church  with 
KSuM     a  more  violent  penecution  than  any  which  she  ^ad  yet  endured. 
The  seal  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Christians  awakened  the 
Polytheists  from  their  supine  indifference  in  the  cause  of  those 
deities  whom  custom  and  education  had  taught  them  to  revere. 
The  mutual  provocations  of  a  religious  war,  which  had  already 
continued  above  two  hundred  years,  exasperated  the  animosity 
of  the  contending  parties.    The  Pagans  were  incensed  at  the 
rashness  of  a  recent  and  obscure  sect  which  presumed  to  accuse 
their  countrymen  of  error  and  to  devote  their  ancestors  to 
eternal  misery.    The  habits  of  justifying  the  popular  mythology 
against  the  invectives  of  an  implacable  enemy  produced  in  their 
minds  some  sentiments  of  faith  and  reverence  tor  a  system  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  with  the  most  careless 
levity.    The  supernatural  powers  assumed  by  the  church  inspired 
at  the  same  time  terror  and  emulation.    The  followers  of  the 
established  religion  intrenched  themselves  behind  a  similar 
fortification  of  prodigies ;  invented  new  modes  of  sacrifice,  of 
expiation,  and  of  initiation ;     attempted  to  revive  the  credit 
of  their  expiring  oracles ;     and  listened  with  eager  credulity 

'  iM  Eusebitis,  Hist.  Eodesiast  I  viii.  c.  I.  The  reader  who  consults  the  original 
win  not  accuse  me  of  heightening  the  picture.  Eusebius  was  about  sixteen  years 
of  age  at  the  accession  of  tne  emperor  Diocletian. 

^  We  might  quote,  among  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  mysterious  worship 
of  Mithras,  and  the  raurotx>lia;  the  latter  of  which  became  fashionable  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  (see  a  Dissertation  of  M.  de  Boze,  in  the  M^moires  de 
I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ii.  p.  443).  The  romance  of  Apuleius  is  as  full 
of  devotion  as  of  satire. 

1*  The  imposft^r  Alexander  very  strongly  recommended  the  oracle  of  Trophonius 
at  Mallos,  and  those  of  Apollo  at  Claros  and  Miletus  (Ludan,  torn.  iL  p.  336, 
edit.  Heitz).    The  last  of  these,  whose  singular  history  would  furnish  «  very 
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to  every  impostor  who  flattered  their  prejudices  by  a  tale  of 
wondem.i*^  Both  parties  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
those  miracles  which  were  claimed  by  their  adversaries;  and^ 
while  they  were  contented  with  ascribing  them  to  the  arts  of 
magic  and  to  the  power  of  dssmons^  they  mutually  concuired  in 
restoring  and  establishing  the  reign  of  superstition.^^  Philo- 
sophy^ her  most  dangerous  enemy^  was  now  converted  into  her 
most  useful  ally.  The  groves  of  the  academy^  the  gardens  of 
Epicurus^  and  even  the  portico  of  the  Stoics^  were  almost  de- 
serted, as  so  many  different  schools  of  scepticism  or  impiety ; 
and  many  among  the  Romans  were  desirous  that  the  writings 
of  Cicero  should  be  condemned  and  suppressed  by  the  authority 
of  the  senate.^^  The  prevailing  sect  of  the  new  Platonicians 
judged  it  prudent  to  connect  themselves  with  the  priests,  whom 
perhaps  they  despised,  against  the  Christians,  whom  they  had 
reason  to  fear,  ^lliese  fashionable  philosophers  prosecuted  the 
design  of  extracting  allegorical  wisdom  from  the  fictions  of  the 
Greek  poets  ;  instituted  mysterious  rites  of  devotion  for  the  use 
of  their  chosen  disciples;  recommended  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  gods  as  the  emblems  or  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
and  composed  agwnst  the  fiiith  of  the  Gospel  many  elaborate 
treatises,!**  whi(£  have  since  been  committed  to  the  flames  by 
the  prudence  of  orthodox  emperors.^** 

cnriocis  episode,  was  consulted  by  Diocletian  before  be  published  his  edicts  of 
penecntion  (Lactantius,  de  M.  P.  c  ii}. 

u»  Besides  the  ancient  stories  of  Pytnagoras  and  Aristeas.  the  cures  perforxnea 
at  the  shrine  of  .^sculapius  and  the  fables  related  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  were 
frequently  opposed  to  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  thoiu^h  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner 
(see  Testimonies,  vol.  iii.  p.  353, 35a)  that,  when  PhUOBtratus  composed  the  life  of 
ApoUonius,  he  had  no  such  intention. 

i«>  It  is  seriously  to  be  lamented  that  the  Christian  fathers,  by  acknowledging 
the  supernatural  or,  as  they  deem  it,  the  infernal  part  of  Paganism,  destroy  with 
their  own  hands  the  great  advantage  which  we  might  otherwise  derive  from  the 
liberal  concessions  of  our  adversaria  . 

1^  Julian  (p.  301,  edit.  Spanheim)  expresses  a  pious  joy  that  the  providence  of 
the  gods  had  extinguished  the  impious  sects,  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed 
the  books  of  the  Pj^honians  and  Epicureans,  which  had  been  very  numerous, 
since  EEptcurus  himself  composed  no  less  than  300  volumes.  See  Diogenes  Laertius, , 
1.  X.  c  26. 

^Cmnque  alios  audiam  mussitare  indignanter,  et  dicpre  oportere  statui  per 
Senatuxn,  aboleantur  ut  haec  scripta,  qui  bus  Christiana  Religio  comprobetur  et 
vetustatls  opprimatur  auctoritas.  Amobius  adversus  Gentes,  1.  iii.  p.  103,  104.' 
He  adds  very  properly,  Erroris  oonvincite  Ciceronem  .  .  .  nam  intercipere  soripta, 
et  publicatam  velle  submergere  lectionem,  non  est  Deum  [Deos]  defendere  sed 
veritatis  testificationem  timere. 

1^  Lactantius  (Divin.  Institut.  1.  v.  c.  2,  3)  gives  a  very  dear  and  spirited  account 
of  two  of  these  philosophic  adversaries  of  the  faith.  The  large  treatise  of  Porphyry 
against  the  Christians  consisted  of  thirtv  books,  and  was  composed  in  Sicily  about 
the  year  270. 

1443^  Socrates.  Hist.  Ecciesiast.  I.  i.  c.  9,  and  Codex  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  1.  i.  3. 
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Kuimbtt  Although  the  policy  of  Diocletian  and  the  humanity  of 
^iSy^  Constantius  inclined  them  to  preserve  inviolate  the  maxima  of 
■ojdim  toleration,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their  two  associates 
Maximian  and  Galerius  entertained  the  most  implacable  aversion 
for  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Christians.  The  minds  of  those 
princes  had  never  been  enlightened  by  science  ;  education  had 
never  softened  their  temper.  They  owed  their  greatness  to 
their  swords,  and  in  their  most  elevated  fortune  they  still  retained 
their  superstitious  prejudices  of  soldiers  and  peasants.  In  the 
general  administration  of  the  provinces  they  obeyed  the  laws 
which  their  bene&ctor  had  established;  but  they  fireauently 
found  occasions  of  exercising  within  their  camp  and  palaoes  a 
secret  persecution,^^  for  which  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the 
Christians  sometimes  offered  the  most  specious  pretences.  A 
sentence  of  death  was  executed  upon  Maximilianus,  an  African 
'  youth,  who  had  been  produced  by  his  own  &ther  before  the 
magistrate  as  a  sufficient  and  legal  recruit,  but  who  obstinately 
persisted  in  declaring  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him 
to  embrace  the  profession  of  a  soldier.^^  It  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  any  government  should  suffer  the  action  of 
Marcellus  the  centurion  to  pass  with  impunity.  On  the  day  of 
a  public  festival,  that  officer  threw  away  his  belt,  his  arms,  and 
the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  that 
he  would  obey  none  but  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal  King,  and 
that  he  renounced  for  ever  the  use  of  carnal  weapons  and  the 
service  of  an  idolatrous  master.  The  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they 
recovered  from  their  astonishment,  secured  the  person  of 
CTtadw]  Marcellus.  He  was  examined  in  the  city  of  Tingi  by  the 
president  of  that  part  of  Mauritania ;  and,  as  he  was  convicted 
by  his  own  confession,  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded  for  the 
crime  of  desertion.       Examples  of  such  a  nature  savour  much 

Eusebius,  L  viii.  c.  4.  c.  17.  He  limits  the  number  of  militarjr  mart^,  by  a 
remarkable  expression  {vwavCmt  ro^rwv  ww  koI  Mrtpo^),  of  which  neither  his 
Laitin  nor  French  translations  have  rendered  the  ener^.  Notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  Eusebius,  and  the  silence  of  Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Sulpicius,  Oroshis, 
&C.  it  has  been  long  believed  that  the  Thebaean  legion,  consisting  of  6000  Christians, 
suffered  martyrdom,  by  the  order  of  Maximian,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pennine  Alps. 
The  story  was  first  published  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  by  Eucberius, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  who  received  it  firom  certain  persons,  who  received  it  from  Isaac, 
bishop  of  Geneva,  who  is  said  to  have  received  it  from  Theodore  bishop  of  Octo- 
durum.  The  abbey  of  St.  Maurice  still  subsists,  a  rich  monument  of  the  credulity 
of  Sigismund,  Idng  of  Burgundy.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  in  the  xxxvith 
volume  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Raisonn^,  p.  437—454. 

1^  See  the  Acta  Sinoera,  p.  299.   The  accounts  of  hb  martyrdom  and  of  that  of 
Marcellus  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  authenticity. 

Acta  Sinccra,  p.  303. 
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leas  of  religious  persecution  than  of  martial  or  even  civil  law : 
but  they  served  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  emperors,  to  justify 
the  severity  of  Galerius,  who  dismissed  a  great  number  of 
Christian  officers  from  their  employments,  and  to  authorise  the 
opinion  that  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  which  avowed  principles  so 
repugnant  to  the  public  safety  must  either  remain  useless,  or 
would  soon  become  dangerous,  subjects  of  the  empire. 

After  the  success  of  the  Persian  war  had  raised  the  hopes  and  mmv 
the  reputation  of  Galerius,  he  passed  a  winter  with  Diocletian  KSSuln^v 
in  the  palace  of  Nioomedia  ;  and  the  fate  of  Christianity  became  ^gy*^ 
the  object  of  their  secret  consultations.^^  The  experienced  * 
emperor  was  still  inclined  to  pursue  measures  of  lenity;  and, 
though  he  readily  consented  to  exclude  the  Christians  from 
holding  any  employments  in  the  household  or  the  army,  he 
uiged  in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  as  well  as  cruelty  of 
shedding  the  blood  of  those  deluded  fanatics.  Galerius  at 
'  length  extorted  from  him  the  permission  of  summoning  a 
council,  composed  of  a  few  persons  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  state.  The  important 
question  was  agitated  in  their  presence,  and  those  ambitious 
courtiers  easily  discerned  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
second,  by  their  eloquence,  the  importunate  violence  of  the 
Caesar.  It  may  be  presumed  that  they  insisted  on  every  topic 
which  might  interest  the  pride,  the  piety,  or  the  fears,  of  their 
sovereign  in  the  destruction  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  they 
represented  that  the  glorious  woric  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
empire  was  left  imperfect,  as  long  as  an  independent  people 
was  permitted  to  subsist  and  multiply  in  the  heart  of  the 
provinces.  The  Christians  (it  might  speciously  be  alleged),  re- 
nouncing the  gods  and  the  institutions  of  Rome,  had  constituted 
a  distinct  republic,  which  might  yet  be  suppressed  before  it 
had  acquired  any  military  force ;  but  which  was  already  governed 
by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  was  possessed  of  a  public 
treasure,  and  was  intimately  connected  in  all  its  parts  by  the 
frequent  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  to  whose  decrees  their 
numerous  and  opulent  congregations  3rielded  an  implicit  obe- 
dience. Arguments  like  these  may  seem  to  have  determined 
the  reluctant  mind  of  Diocletian  to  embrace  a  new  system  of 
persecution  :  but,  though  we  may  suspect,  it  is  not  in  our  power 

1<B  De  M.  P.  c  II.  Lactantius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  this  little  treatise) 
was,  at  that  time,  an  inhabitant  of  Nicomedia ;  but  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive 
how  be  could  acquire  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  the  Imperial 
cabineL    [Cp.  Append,  x  ad  init.] 
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to  relate,  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace,  the  private  views 
and  resentments,  the  jealousy  of  women  or  eunuchs,  and  all 
^  those  trifling  but  decisive  causes  which  so  oflen  influence  the 
fate  of  empires  and  the  councils  of  the  wisest  raonarchs.^** 
Dtmoittioa  «f    The  pleasure  of  the  emperors  was  at  length  signified  to  the 
NiOTm«d£^' Christians,  who,  during  the  course  of  this  melancholy  winter, 
smS^    had  expected,  with  anxiety,  the  result  of  so  many  secret  consulta- 
tions.   The  twenty-third  of  February,  which  coincided  with  the 
Roman  festival  of  the  Terminalia,^^  was  appointed  (whether 
from  accident  or  design)  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity.     At  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  the  Prsetorian 
preefect,^^^  accompanied  by  several  generals,  tribunes,  and  officers 
of  the  revenue,  repaired  to  the  principal  church  of  Nicomedia, 
which  was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  most  populous  and 
beautiful  part  of  the  city.  The  doors  were  instantly  broken  open ; 
they  rushed  into  the  sanctuaiy ;  and,  as  they  searched  in  vain 
for  some  visible  object  of  worship,  they  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  committing  to  tiie  flames  the  volumes  of  holy 
scripture.    The  ministers  of  Diocletian  were  followed  by  a 
numerous  body  of  guards  and  pioneers,  who  marched  in  order  of 
battle,  and  were  provided  with  all  the  instruments  used  in  the 
destruction  of  fortified  cities.   By  their  incessant  labour,  a  sacred 
edifice,  which  towered  above  the  Imperial  palace,  and  had  long 
excited  the  indignation  and  envy  of  the  Gentiles,  was  in  a  few 
hours  levelled  with  the  ground.^** 
The  flnt        The  ucxt  day  the  general  edict  of  persecution  was  published  ; 
SifobSuSuand,  though  Diocletian,  still  averse  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  had 
iSSraLr     moderated  the  fuiy  of  Galerius,  who  proposed  that  every  one 
refusing  to  offer  sacrifice  should  immediately  be  burnt  alive,  the 
penalties  inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  Christians  might  be 
deemed  sufficiently  rigorous  and  effectuaL    It  was  enacted  that 
their  churches,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  should  be 

i^BTfae  only  circumstance  which  we  can  discover  is  the  devotion  and  jealousy  of 
the  mother  of  Galerius.  She  is  described  bv  Lactantius  as  Deorum  montium 
cultrix ;  mulier  admodum  superstitiosa.  She  had  a  great  influence  over  her  son, 
and  was  offended  by  the  disregard  of  some  of  her  Clmstian  servants. 

uoThe  worship  and  festiv^  of  the  God  Terminus  are  elegantly  illustrated  by 
M.  de  Boze,  M6m.  de  1' Academic  dcs  Inscriptions,  torn.  i.  p.  ?a 

^In  our  only  Ms.  of  Lactantius,  we  read  prafecius:  but  reason  and  the 
authority  of  all  tne  critics  allow  us,  instead  of  that  word,  which  destroys  the  sense 
of  the  passage,  to  substitute  prafectus, 

Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  la,  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  destruction  of 
the  church. 

^Moshdm  (p.  92a — 996),  from  many  scattered  passages  of  Lactantius  and 
Eusebius,  has  collected  a  veiy  just  and  accurate  notion  of  this  edict ;  though  be 
sometimes  deviates  into  conjecture  and  refinement, 
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demolished  to  their  foandations ;  and  the  punishment  of  death 
was  denounced  against  all  who  should  presume  to  hold  any 
secret  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  The 
philosophers^  who  now  assumed  the  unworUiy  office  of  directing 
the  blind  seal  of  persecution^  had  diligently  studied  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion;  and,  as  they  were  not 
ignorant  that  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  feith  were  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets^  of  the 
evangelists,  and  of  the  apostles,  they  most  probably  suggested 
the  order  that  the  bishops  and  presbjrters  should  deliver  all 
their  sacred  books  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates ;  who  were 
commanded,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  bum  them  in  a 
public  and  solemn  manner.  By  the  same  edict,  the  property  of 
the  church  was  at  once  confiscated ;  and  the  several  parts  of 
which  it  might  consist  were  either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
united  to  the  Imperial  domain,  bestowed  on  the  cities  and 
corporations,  or  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  rapacious  courtiers. 
After  taking  such  effectual  measures  to  abolish  the  worship,  and 
to  dissolve  the  government  of  the  Christians,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  subject  to  the  most  intolerable  hardships  the 
condition  of  those  perverse  individuals  who  should  still  reject 
the  religion  of  Nature,  of  Rome,  and  of  their  ancestors.  Persons 
of  a  liberal  birth  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  honours 
or  employments ;  slaves  were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  hopes  of 
freedom,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  put  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law.  The  judges  were  authorized  to  hear  and 
to  determine  every  action  that  was  brought  against  a  Christian. 
But  the  Christians  were  not  permitted  to  complain  of  any  injury 
which  they  themselves  had  suffered  ;  and  thus  those  unfortunate 
sectaries  were  exposed  to  the  severity,  while  they  were  excluded 
from  the  benefits,  of  public  justice.  This  new  species  of  martyr- 
dom^ so  painful  and  lingering,  so  obscure  and  ignominious,  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  proper  to  weary  the  constancy  of  the  faithful ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  passions  and  interest  of  mankind 
were  disposed  on  this  occasion  to  second  the  designs  of  the 
emperors.  But  the  policy  of  a  well-ordered  government  must 
sometimes  have  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Christians ; 
nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Roman  princes  entirely  to  remove  the 
apprehension  of  punishment,  or  to  connive  at  every  act  of  fraud 
and  violence,  without  exposing  their  own  authority  and  the  rest 
of  their  subjects  to  the  most  alarming  dangers.^^ 

^Many  ages  afterwards,  Edward  I.  practised  with  great  success  the  same 
mode  of  pcrsecntion  against  the  clergy  of  England.  Sec  Hvmf 's  History  of 
England,  vol.  il  pi  300,  last  4to  fdition. 
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zaaiud  This  edict  was  scarcely  exhibited  to  the  public  view,  in  the 
ofiioSiSu most  consplcooas  place  of  Nioosnediay  before  it  was  torn  down 
by  the  hands  of  a  Christian,  who  expressed,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  bitterest  invectiFcs,  his  contempt  as  well  as  abhorrence 
for  such  impious  and  tyrannical  governors.  His  offence,  accord-  | 
ing  to  the  mildest  laws,  amounted  to  treason,  and  deserved 
death.  And,  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  a  person  of  rank  and  ! 
education,  those  circumstances  could  serve  only  to  aggravate  his 
guilt.  He  was  burnt,  or  rather  roasted,  by  a  slow  fire ;  and  his 
executioners,  sealous  to  revenge  the  personal  insult  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  emperors,  exhausted  every  refinement  of 
cruelty,  without  being  able  to  subdue  his  patience,  or  to  alter 
the  steady  and  insulting  smile  which  in  his  dying  agonies  he 
still  preserved  in  his  countenance.  The  Christians,  though  they 
confessed  that  his  conduct  had  not  been  strictly  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  prudence,  admired  the  divine  fervour  of  his 
seal;  and  the  excessive  commendations  which  they  lavished 
on  the  memory  of  their  hero  and  martyr  contributed  to 
fix  a  deep  impression  of  terror  and  hatred  in  the  mind  of 
Diocletian.i*5 

Fin  of  the  His  fears  were  soon  alarmed  by  the  view  of  a  danger  from 
which  he  very  narrowly  escaped.     Within  fifteen  days  the 

tCf  aSnr^  palace  of  Nioomedia,  and  even  the  bed-chamber  of  Diocletian, 
were  twice  in  flames;  and,  though  both  times  they  were  ex- 
tinguished without  any  material  cbimage,  the  singular  repetition 
of  the  fire  was  justly  considered  as  an  evident  proof  that  it  had 
not  been  the  effect  of  chance  or  negligence.  The  suspicion 
naturally  fell  on  the  Christians;  and  it  was  suggested,  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  that  those  desperate  fanatics,  pro- 
voked by  their  present  sufferings  and  apprehensive  of  impend- 
ing calamities,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  their  faithful 
brethren,  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  against  the  lives  of  two 
emperors,  whom  they  detested  as  the  irreconcileable  enemies 
of  the  church  of  God.  Jealousy  and  resentment  prevailed  in 
every  breast,  but  especially  in  that  of  Diocletian.  A  great 
number  of  persons,  distinguished  either  by  the  offices  which 
they  had  filled  or  by  the  favour  which  they  had  enjoyed,  were 
thrown  into  prison.  Every  mode  of  torture  was  put  in  practice, 
and  the  court,  as  well  as  city,  was  polluted  with  many  bloody 

^"Lactantius  cm\y  calls  him  quidam,  etei  boa  recte,  magno  tameo  animo.  &c 
c.  12.  Euscbius  (L  viii.  c.  5)  adorns  him  with  secular  honours.  Neither  have  con- 
descended to  mention  his  name ;  but  the  Greeks  celebrate  his  memory  under  that 
of  John.   See  Tillemont,  M^moires  Ecclj^astiques,  torn.  v.  part  ii.  p.  3aa 
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executions.*^  But,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  extort  any  dis- 
covery of  this  m3rsterious  transaction,  it  seems  incumbent  on  us 
either  to  presume  the  innocence,  or  to  admire  the  resolution, 
of  the  sufferers.  A  few  dajrs  afterwards  Gralerius  hastily  with- 
drew himself  from  Nicomedia,  declaring  that,  if  he  delayed  ins 
departure  from  that  devoted  palace,  he  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  rage  of  the  Christians.  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  from 
whom  alone  we  derive  a  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
this  persecution,  are  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  fears  and 
dangers  of  the  emperors.  Two  of  these  writers,  a  Prince  and  a 
Rhetorician,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  fire  of  Nicomedia.  The 
one  ascribes  it  to  lightning  and  the  divine  wrath ;  the  other 
affirms  that  it  was  kindled  by  the  malice  of  Galerius  himself.^^^ 

As  the  edict  against  the  Christians  was  designed  for  a  general  gacgtottgr 
law  of  the  ¥rhple  empire,  and  as  Diocletian  and  Galerius,  though 
they  might  not  wait  for  the  consent,  were  assured  of  the  con- 
currence, of  the  western  princes,  it  would  appear  more  con- 
sonant to  our  ideas  of  policy  that  the  governors  of  all  the 
provinces  should  have  received  secret  instructions  to  publish, 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  this  declaration  of  war  within  their 
respective  departments.  It  was  at  least  to  be  expected  that 
the  convenience  of  the  public  highways  and  established  posts 
would  have  enabled  the  emperors  to  transmit  their  orders  with 
the  utmost  dispatch  from  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Roman  world ;  and  that  they  would  not  have 
suffered  fifty  dajrs  to  elapse  before  the  edict  was  published  in 
Syria,  and  near  four  months  before  it  was  signified  to  the  cities 
of  Africa.1"  This  delay  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  the  cau- 
tious temper  of  Diocletian,  who  had  pelded  a  reluctant  consent 
to  the  measures  of  persecution,  and  who  was  desirous  of  tiying 
the  experiment  under  his  more  immediate  eye,  before  he  gave 
way  to  the  disorders  and  discontent  which  it  must  inevitably 
occasion  in  the  distant  provinces.  At  first,  indeed,  the  magis- 
trates were  restrained  from  the  effusion  of  blood ;  but  the  use 
of  every  other  severity  was  permitted  and  even  recommended 
to  their  zeal ;  nor  could  the  Christians,  though  they  cheerfrilly 

i^Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  13, 14.  Potentissimi  quondam  Etmuchi  necati,  per 
qoos  Paladum  et  ipse  oonstabat  £usebius  (L  viiL  c.  6.)  mentions  the  cruel  extor* 
tions  of  the  eunuchs,  Gorgonius  and  Dorotheus,  and  of  Anthemius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
media ;  and  both  those  writers  describe,  in  a  vague  but  tragical  manner,  the  horrid 
scenes  which  were  acted  even  in  the  Imperial  presence. 

^See  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  and  Constantine,  ad  Coetum  Sanctorum,  c.  25. 
Eosebius  confesses  his  i|[norance  of  the  cause  of  the  fire. 

^HUemont,  Mdmoires  Eccl^siast.  tom.  v.  part  i.  p.  43. 
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resigned  the  ornaments  of  their  churches,  resolve  to  interrupt 
their  religious  assemblies  or  to  deliver  their  sacred  books  to 
the  flames.  The  pious  obstinacy  of  Felix,  an  African  bishop, 
appears  to  have  embarrassed  the  subordinate  ministers  of  the 
government.  The  curator  of  his  city  sent  him  in  chains  to  the 
proconsul.  The  proconsul  transmitted  him  to  the  Pnetorian 
preefect  of  Italy;  and  Felix,  who  disdained  even  to  give  an 
evasive  answer,  was  at  length  beheaded  at  Venusia,  in  Lucania, 
a  place  on  which  the  birth  of  Horace  has  conferred  £une.^^^ 
This  precedent,  and  perhaps  some  Imperial  rescript,  which  was 
issued  in  consequence  of  it,  appeared  to  authorize  the  sovemors 
of  provinces  in  punishing  with  death  the  refusal  of  uie  Chris- 
tians to  deliver  up  their  sacred  books.  There  were  undoubtedly 
many  persons  who  embraced  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
crown  of  martyrdom;  but  there  were  likewise  too  many  who 
purchased  an  ignominious  life  by  discovering  and  betraying  the 
holy  scripture  into  the  hands  of  infidels.  A  great  number  even 
of  bishops  and  presbyters  acquired,  by  this  criminal  compliance, 
the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Traditors ;  and  their  offence  was 
productive  of  much  present  scandal,  and  of  much  future  discord, 
in  the  African  church. 
of  The  copies,  as  well  as  the  versions,  of  scripture  were  already 
so  multiplied  in  the  empire  that  the  most  severe  inquisition 
could  no  longer  be  attended  with  any  £fttal  consequences ;  and 
even  the  sacrifice  of  those  volumes  which,  in  eveiy  congrega- 
tion, were  preserved  for  public  use  required  the  consent  of 
some  treacherous  and  unworthy  Christians.  But  the  ruin  of 
the  churches  was  easily  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment and  by  the  labour  of  the  Pagans.  In  some  provinces, 
however,  the  magistrates  contented  themselves  with  shutting 
up  the  places  of  religious  worship.  In  others,  they  more 
literally  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  edict ;  and,  after  taking 
away  the  doors,  the  benches,  and  the  pulpit,  which  they  burnt, 
as  it  were  in  a  funeral  pile,  they  completely  demolished  the 
remainder  of  the  edifice.^^^    It  is  perhaps  to  this  melancholy 

1"  See  thfi  Acta  Sinoera  of  Ruinart,  p.  353 ;  those  of  Felix  of  Thibaxa,  or  Tibior, 
appear  much  less  corrupted  than  in  the  other  editions,  which  afford  a  lively  speci- 
men of  legendary  licence. 

See  the  first  book  of  Optatus  of  Milevis  against  the  Donatists  at  Piiris»  1700 
[leg.  1702],  edit  Dupin.   He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Valens. 

^The  ancient  monuments,  published  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  261,  ftc. 
describe,  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  the  proceedings  of  the  governors  in  the 
destruction  of  churches.  They  made  a  minute  inventory  of  the  plate,  &c.  which 
they  found  in  them.  That  of  the  Church  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  is  still  extant  It 
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occasion  that  we  should  apply  a  very  remarkable  story^  which  is 
related  with  so  many  circwnstances  of  variety  and  improbability 
that  it  serves  rather  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  In 
a  small  town  in  Phxygia,  of  whose  name  as  well  as  situation  we 
are  leffc  ignorant^  it  should  ^eem  that  the  magistrates  and  the 
body  of  the  people  had  embraced  the  Christian  &ith  ;  and,  as 
some  resistance  might  be  apprehended  to  the  execution  of  the 
edict,  the  governor  of  the  province  was  supported  by  a  numerous 
detachment  of  legionaries.  On  their  approach  the  citizens 
threw  themsdves  into  the  church,  with  the  resolution  either  of 
defending  by  arms  that  sacred  edifice  or  of  perishing  in  its 
ruins.  They  indignantly  rejected  the  notice  and  permission 
which  was  given  them  to  retire,  till  the  soldiers,  provoked 
by  their  obstinate  refusal,  set  fire  to  the  building  on  all  sides, 
and  consumed,  by  this  extraordinary  kind  of  martyrdom,  a  great 
number  of  Pluygians,  with  their  wives  and  children. 

Some  slight  disturbances,  though  they  were  suppressed  al-MbM^unft 
most  as  soon  as  excited,  in  Syria  and  the  frontiers  of  Armenia, 
afforded  the  enemies  of  the  church  a  very  plausible  occasion  to 
insinuate  that  those  troubles  had  been  secretly  fomented  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  bishops,  who  had  already  forgotten  their 
ostentatious  professions  of  passive  and  unlimited  obedience.^^ 
The  resentment,  or  the  fears,  of  Diocletian  at  length  transported 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  which  he  had  hitherto 
preserved,  and  he  declared,  in  a  series  of  cruel  edicts,  his  in- 
tention of  abolishing  the  Christian  name.    By  the  first  of  these  »Moad  •did 
edicts,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  directed  to  appre-  ^ 
hend  all  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  the  prisons, 
destined  for  the  vilest  criminals,  were  soon  filled  with  a 

consisted  of  two  cfaalioes  of  gold,  and  six  of  silver ;  six  urns,  one  kettle,  seven 
lamps,  all  likewise  of  silver  ;  Ksides  a  large  quantity  of  brass  utensils,  and  wearing 
appareL 

^  Lactantius  (Institnt,  Divin.  v.  ii)  confines  the  calamity  to  the  convmticulum, 
«ith  its  congregation.  Eusebius  (viii.  it)  extends  it  to  a  whole  city,  and  intro- 
daces  something  very  like  a  regular  siege.  His  ancient  Latin  translator,  Rufinus, 
adds  the  important  circumstance  of  the  permission  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
retiring  from  thence.  As  Phrygia  reached  to  the  confines  of  Isauria.  it  is  possible 
that  the  restless  temper  of  those  independent  Barbarians  may  have  contributed  to 
this  misfortune. 

^Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  6.  M.  de  Valois  (with  some  probability)  thinks  that  he 
has  discovered  the  Syrian  rebellion  in  an  oration  of  Lioanius ;  and  that  it  was  a 
rash  attempt  of  the  tribune  Eugenius,  who  with  only  five  hundred  men  seized 
Antioch,  and  might  perhaps  alnire  the  Christians  by  the  promise  of  religious 
toleration.  From  Eusebius  (1.  ix.  c.  8),  as  well  as  from  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist. 
Armen.  1.  ii.  c,  77,  &c.),  it  may  be  inferred  that  Christianity  was  already  introduced 
^aio  Armenia.    [See  Appendix  z8.] 
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multitude  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  readers,  and  exorcists. 
By  a  second  edict,  the  magistrates  were  commanded  to  employ 
[ThMtdiot  eveiy  method  of  severity  which  might  reclaim  them  nom 
^  ^     their  odious  superstition  and  oblige  them  to  return  to  the 
established  worship  of  the  gods.   This  rigorous  order  was  ex- 
ntovttiMiiei  tended  by  a  subsequent  edict  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
tm  Stir  who  were  exposed  to  a  violent  and  general  persecution.^^  In- 
''^^      stead  of  those  salutary  restraints,  which  had  required  the  direct 
and  solemn  testimonv  of  an  accuser,  it  became  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  imperial  officers  to  discover,  to  punne, 
and  to  torment  the  most  obnoxious  among  the  fiuthfol.  Heavy 
penalties  were  denounced  against  all  who  should  presume  to  save 
a  proscribed  sectary  from  the  just  indignation  of  the  gods,  and 
of  the  emperors.    Yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  law, 
the  virtuous  courage  of  many  of  the  Pagans,  in  concealing  their 
friends  or  relations,  affords  an  honourable  proof  that  the  rage  of 
superstition  had  not  extinguished  in  their  minds  the  sentiments 
of  nature  and  humanity.*** 
tamjUM     Diocletian  had  no  sooner  published  his  edicts  against  the 
2iSi**™"  Christians  than,  as  if  he  had  been  desirous  of  committing  to 
other  hands  the  work  of  persecution,  he  divested  himself  of  the 
Imperial  purple.   The  character  and  situation  of  his  colleagues 
and  successors  sometimes  urged  them  to  enforce,  and  sometimes 
inclined  them  to  suspend  the  execution  of  these  rigorous  laws ; 
nor  can  we  acquire  a  just  and  distinct  idea  of  this  important 
period  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  unless  we  separately  consider 
the  state  of  Christianity,  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  empire, 
during  the  space  of  ten  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  first 
edicts  of  Diocletian  and  the  final  peace  of  the  church. 
iBthiimtom    The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  Constantius  was  averse  to 
uSI^omL    the  oppression  of  any  part  of  his  subjects.    The  principal  offices 
oSSSlSSt  of  his  palace  were  exercised  by  Christians.    He  loved  their 
persons,  esteemed  their  fidelity,  and  entertained  not  any  dislike 
to  their  religious  principles.    But,  as  long  as  Constantius  re- 
mained in  the  subordinate  station  of  Caesar,  it  was  not  in  his 
power  openly  to  reject  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  or  to  disobey 
the  commands  of  Maximian.    His  authority  contributed,  how- 
ever, to  alleviate  the  sufferings  which  he  pitied  and  abhorred. 


i^^See  Mosheim,  p.  938;  the  text  of  Eusebius  very  plainly  shews  that  the 
governors,  whose  powers  were  enlarged,  not  restrained,  by  the  new  lavirs,  could 

f punish  with  death  the  most  obstinate  Christians,  as  an  example  to  their  brethren. 
For  4th  edict,  see  Euseb  Mart.  Pal.  c.  3.] 

1^  Athanasius,  p.  833,  ap.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eocl^iast  torn.  v.  part  L  p.  9a 
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He  consented^  with  reluctance,  to  the  niin  of  the  churches; 
but  he  ventured  to  protect  the  Christians  themselves  from  the 
fiuy  of  the  populace  and  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  The 
provinces  of  Gaul  (under  which  we  may  probably  include  those 
of  Britain)  were  indebted  for  the  singidar  tranquillity  which 
they  enjoyed  to  the  gentle  interposition  of  their  sovereign. 
But  Datianus,  the  president  or  governor  of  Spain,  actuated 
either  b^  zeal  or  policy,  chose  rather  to  execute  the  public 
edicts  of  the  emperors  tiian  to  understand  the  secret  intentions 
of  Constantius;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  his  pro- 
vincial administration  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  few 
martyn.^^  The  elevation  of  Constantius  to  the  supreme  and 
independent  dignity  of  Augustus  gave  a  free  scope  to  the 
exercise  of  his  virtues,  and  the  shortness  of  his  reign  did  not 
prevent  him  from  establishing  a  system  of  toleration,  of  which 
he  left  the  precept  and  the  example  to  his  son  Constantine. 
His  £>rtunate  son,  fix>m  the  first  moment  of  his  accession  de- 
claring himself  the  protector  of  the  church,  at  length  deserved 
the  appellation  of  the  first  emperor  who  publicly  professed  and 
established  the  Christian  religion.  The  motives  of  his  con- 
version, as  they  may  variously  be  deduced  from  benevolence, 
from  policy,  from  conviction,  or  from  remorse ;  and  the  progress 
of  the  revolution  which,  under  his  powerful  influence,  and  that 
of  his  sons,  rendered  Christianity  the  reigning  religion  of  the 
Boman  empire,  will  form  a  very  interesting  and  important 
chapter  in  Uie  second  volume  of  this  lustoiy.  At  present  it  may  [obv.  aac] 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  every  victory  of  Constantine  was 
productive  of  some  relief  or  benefit  to  the  church. 

The  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  experienced  a  short  DutbiteiyaaA 
violent  persecution.  The  rigorous  edicts  of  Diocletian  were  tSfSttS!!^ 
strictly  and  cheerfrdly  executed  by  his  associate  Maximian,  ""^  "^^^"^ 
who  had  long  hated  the  Christians^  and  who  delighted  in  acts 

w  Em^us,  1.  Tiii.  c.  13.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  15.  Dodwell  (Dissertat.  Cyprian, 
zi.  70  mresents  them  as  inconsistent  with  each  other.  But  tne  former  evidently 
speaks  of  Constantius  in  the  station  of  Ceesar,  and  the  latter  of  the  same  prince  in 
the  rank  of  Augustus.  [On  the  religious  policy  of  Constantius,  see  papers  of  Gorres 
in  Zdtschrift  filr  wiss.  Theologie.  vol  31  1888,  p.  7a  sq^. ,  and  33,  1890  p  ^  sqq,  ] 

WDatianus  is  mentioned  in  Gruter's  Inscriptions,  as  havmg  determmed  me 
limits  between  the  territories  of  Pax  Julia,  and  those  of  Ebora,  both  cities  in  the 
soatbem  part  of  Lnsita..ia.  rThis  inscription  is  not  genuine.  See  No.  17  of  the 
False  Inscriptions  at  end  of  C.  I.  L.,  vol  a.]  If  we  recollect  the  nei|;hbourhood  of 
those  places  to  Cape  St  Vincent,  we  may  suspect  that  the  celebrated  deacon  and 
martyr  of  that  name  has  been  inaccurately  assigned  by  PrudentiuSi  &a  to  Sara- 
gossa,  or  Valentia.  See  the  pompous  history  of  his  sufferings,  in  the  M6moires  de 
TiOeinont,  torn.  part  ii.  p.  58-85.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  depart- 
ment of  Constantitts,  as  Caesai,  did  not  include  Spain,  which  still  continued  under 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Maxlmian.  [See  voL  i.  p.  354.] 
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of  blood  and  violence.  In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the 
persecution,  the  two  emperors  met  at  Rome  to  celebrate  their 
triumph;  several  oppressive  laws  appear  to  have  issued  from 
their  secret  consultations,  and  the  diligence  of  the  magistrates 
was  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns.  After 
Diocletian  had  divested  himself  of  the  purple,  Italy  and  Africa 
were  administered  under  the  name  of  Severus,  and  were  exposed, 
without  defence,  to  the  implacable  resentment  of  his  master 
Galerius.  Among  the  martyrs  of  Rome,  Adauctus  deserves  the 
notice  of  posterity.  He  was  of  a  noble  &nily  in  Italy,  and 
had  raised  himself,  through  the  suoeessive  honours  of  the 
palace,  to  the  important  office  of  treasurer  of  the  private  de- 
mesnes. Adauctus  is  the  more  remarkable  for  being  the  only 
person  of  rank  and  distinction  who  appears  to  have  suffered 
death  during  the  whole  course  of  this  general  persecution.^^ 
wteibM-  The  revolt  of  Maxentius  immediately  restored  peace  to  the 
churches  of  Italy  and  Africa;  and  the  same  tjrrant  who  op- 
pressed every  other  class  of  his  subjects  showed  himself  just, 
humane,  and  even  psrtial,  towards  the  afflicted  Christians.  He 
depended  on  their  gratitude  and  affection,  and  veiy  naturally 
presumed  that  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered,  and  the 
dangers  which  they  still  apprehended  from  his  most  inveterate 
enemy,  would  secure  the  fidelity  of  a  party  already  considerable 
by  their  numbers  and  opulence.^^  Even  the  conduct  of 
Maxentius  towards  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Carthage  may  be 
considered  as  the  proof  of  his  toleration,  since  it  is  probable 
that  the  most  orthcKlox  princes  would  adopt  the  same  measures 
with  regard  to  their  established  cleigy.  Marcellus,  the  former 
of  those  prelates,  had  thrown  the  capital  into  confiision  by  the 
severe  penance  which  he  imposed  on  a  great  number  of 
Christians,  who,  during  the  late  persecution,  had  renounced  or 
dissembled  their  religion.  The  rage  of  £Gtction  broke  out  in 
frequent  and  violent  seditions;  the  blood  of  the  faithful  was 
shed  by  each  other's  hands ;  and  the  exile  of  Marcellus,  whose 
prudence  seems  to  have  been  less  eminent  than  his  zeal,  was 
found  to  be  the  only  measure  capable  of  restoring  peace  to 
the  distracted  church  of  Rome.^^^    The  behaviour  ot  Mensurius, 

Easebitis,  1.  viii  c.  xi.  Gnitor,  Inscript  p.  1171.  No.  18.  Rufinus  has 
mistaken  the  office  of  Adauctus,  as  well  as  the  place  of  his  martyrdom. 

1*  Busebius,  1.  viiL  c.  14.  But,  as  Maxentius  was  vanquished  by  Ccnstanftine, 
it  suited  the  pinrpose  of  Lactantius  to  place  his  death  among  those  of  the  por. 
secutors.   [On  toleration  of  Maxentius  see  Gdrrcsi  Z.  f.  wiss.  TheaL  53,  p.  906.] 

I'VThe  epitaph  of  MarceUus  is  to  be  found  in  Gruter,  Inscrip.  p.  xxTa,  No.  3, 
and  it  contains  all  that  we  know  of  his  history.   Marcellinus  and  Maroelin^  whose 
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bishop  of  Carthage,  appears  to  have  been  still  more  reprehen- 
sible. A  deacon  of  that  city  had  published  a  libel  against  the  * 
emperor.  The  offender  took  refuge  in  the  episcopal  palace; 
and,  though  it  was  somewhat  early  to  advance  any  claims  of 
ecclesiastical  immunities,  the  bishop  refused  to  deliver  him  up 
to  the  officers  of  justice.  For  this  treasonable  resistance,  Men- 
sorins  was  summoned  to  court,  and,  instead  of  receiving  a  legal 
sentence  of  death  or  banishment,  he  was  permitted,  after  a 
short  examination,  to  return  to  his  diocese."^  Such  was  the 
happy  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Maxentius  that, 
whenever  they  were  desirous  of  procuring  for  their  own  use 
any  bodies  of  martyrs,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  them  from 
the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  East.  A  story  is  related  of 
Aglae,  a  Roman  lady,  descended  from  a  consular  &mily,  and 
poss^sed  of  so  ample  an  estate  that  it  required  the  manage- 
ment of  seventy-three  stewards.  Among  these,  Boniface  was 
the  favourite  of  his  mistress ;  and,  as  Aglae  mixed  love  with 
devotion,  it  is  reported  that  he  was  admitted  to  share  her  bed. 
l^Ier  fortune  enabled  her  to  gratify  the  pious  desire  of  obtaining 
some  sacred  relics  from  the  East.  She  intrusted  Boniface  with 
a  considerable  sum  of  gold  and  a  large  quantity  of  aromatics  ; 
and  her  lover,  attended  by  twelve  horsemen  and  three  covered 
chariots,  undertook  a  remote  pilgrimage,  as  far  as  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,i7« 

The  sanguinary  temper  of  Galerlus,  the  first  ana  principal tau^gim 
author  of  the  persecution,  was  formidable  to  those  Christians  v&rte-^ 
whom  their  misfortunes  had  placed  within  the  limits  of  hisiuzimia 
dominions  ;  and  it  may  &irly  be  presumed  that  many  persons  of 
a  middle  rank,  who  were  not  confined  by  the  chains  either  of 
wealth  or  of  poverty,  very  frequently  deserted  their  native 

names  foDoir  in  the  list  of  popes,  are  supposed  by  many  cntics  to  oe  different 
persoos ;  bat  the  learned  AbM  de  Longueme  was  convinced  that  they  were  one 
and  thesameu 

Veridicus  rector,  ]ai)sis       lapsosj  quia  crimina  flere 

Praedixit,  miseris  fait  omnibus  hostis  amarus. 

Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium ;  sequitur  discordia,  lites, 

Seditio,  caedes ;  solvuntur  foedera  pads. 

Crimen  ob  alterius,  Christum  c^ui  m  pace  negavit, 

Finibus  expulsus  patriae  est  fentate  Tyranni. 

Haec  breviter  Damasus  voluit  comperta  referre : 

Maroelli  [ut]  populus  meritum  cognoscere  posset.  ^ 
We  may  observe,  that  Damasus  was  made  bishop  of  Rome,  A.  d.  366.  [Cp.  App.  7.] 
wtatus  contr.  Donatist  I.  I  c  17,  18. 
^The  Acts  of  the  Passion  of  St.  Boniface,  which  abound  in  miracies  and 
declamatioD,  are  published       Ruinart  (p.  283-291)  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
finotn  the  authority  of  very  ancient  manuscnpts. 
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countsy,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  milder  dimate  of  the  West 
As  long  as  he  commanded  only  the  armies  and  provinces  of 
Illyricum^  he  could  with  difficulty  either  find  or  make  a  con- 
siderable number  of  martyrs^  in  a  warlike  country,  which  had 
entertained  the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  with  more  coldness 
and  reluctance  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire.^^   But,  when 
Galerius  had  obtained  the  supreme  power  and  the  govenmment 
of  the  East,  he  indulged  in  their  fullest  extent  his  seal  and 
cruelty,  not  only  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  which 
acknowledged  his  immediate  jurisdiction,  but  in  those  of  Sjrria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  where  Maximin  gratified  his  own  inclina- 
tion by  yielding  a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  stem  commands  of 
his  benefiictor.^^   The  frequent  disappointments  of  his  ambitious 
views,  the  experience  of  six  yean  of  persecution,  and  the 
salutary  reflections  which  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Galerius,  at  length  convinced  him 
that  the  most  violent  efforts  of  despotism  are  insufficient  to 
extirpate  a  whole  people  or  to  subdue  their  religious  prejudices. 
Desirous  of  repairing  the  mischief  that  he  had  occasioned,  he 
published  in  his  own  name,  and  in  those  of  lidnius  and  Con- 
stantine,  a  general  edict,  which,  after  a  pompous  recital  of  the 
Imperial  titles,  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : 
GAitriw         "  Among  the  important  cares  which  have  occupied  our  mind 
Suot^     for  the  utility  and  preservation  of  the  empire,  it  was  our  intention 
rSiSTm!'    to  correct  and  re-establish  all  things  according  to  the  ancient 
^     laws  and  public  discipline  of  the  Romans.    We  were  particularly 
desirous  of  reclaiming,  into  the  way  of  reason  and  nature,  the 
deluded  Christians,  who  had  renounced  the  religion  and  cere- 
monies instituted  by  their  fathers,  and,  presumptuously  demising 
the  practice  of  antiquity,  had  invented  extravagant  laws  and 
opinions,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  fancy,  and  had  col- 
lected a  various  society  firom  the  different  provinces  of  our 
empire.    The  edicts  which  we  have  published  to  enforce  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  having  exposed  many  of  the  Christians  to 
danger  and  distress,  many  having  suffered  death,  and  many 

17*  Daring  the  four  first  oentmies  there  exist  few  traces  of  either  bi^iops  or 
bishoprics  in  the  western  lUyricum.  It  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  pnmate 
of  MUan  extended  his  jurisdiction  over  Sirmium,  the  capital  of  that  great  proivmoe. 
See  the  Geographia  Sacra  of  Charles  de  St.  Paul,  p.  68-76,  with  the  observations 
of  Lucas  HolsteniuB. 

The  eighth  book  of  Eusebius,  as  well  as  the  supplement  concerning  the 
martjrrs  of  Palestine,  principally  relate  to  the  persecution  01  Galerius  and  Maximin. 
The  general  lamentations  with  which  Lactantius  opens  the  fifth  book  of  his  Divine 
Institutions  allude  to  their  cruelty. 
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more,  who  still  persist  in  their  impious  folly,  being  left  destitute 
of  any  public  exercise  of  religion,  we  are  disposed  to  extend  to 
those  unhappy  men  the  effects  of  our  wonted  clemency.  We 
permit  them,  therefore,  freely  to  profess  their  private  opinions, 
and  to  assemble  in  their  conventicles  without  fear  or  molesta- 
tion, provided  always  that  they  preserve  a  due  respect  to  the 
established  laws  and  government.  By  another  rescript  we 
shall  signify  our  intentions  to  the  judges  and  magistrates ;  and 
we  hope  that  our  indulgence  will  engage  the  Christians  to  offer 
up  their  prayers  to  the  Deity  whom  they  adore,  for  our  safety 
and  prosperity,  for  their  own,  and  for  that  of  the  republic." 
It  is  not  usually  in  the  language  of  edicts  and  manifestoes  that 
we  should  search  for  the  real  character  or  the  secret  motives 
of  princes ;  but,  as  these  were  the  words  of  a  dying  emperor, 
his  situation,  perhaps,  may  be  admitted  as  a  pledge  of  his 
sincerity. 

When  Galerius  subscribed  this  edict  of  toleration,  he  wasP6«MortiM 
well  assured  that  Licinius  would  readily  comply  with  the**^ 
inclinations  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  that  any  measures 
in  fkvour  of  the  Christians  would  obtain  the  approbation  of 
Constantine.  But  the  emperor  would  not  venture  to  insert  in 
the  preamble  the  name  of  Maximin,  whose  consent  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  who  succeeded  a  few  days  afterwards 
to  the  provinces  of  Asia.  In  the  first  six  months,  however,  of 
his  new  reign,  Maximin  affected  to  adopt  the  prudent  counsels 
of  his  predecessor;  and,  though  he  never  condescended  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  by  a  public  edict,  Sabinus,  ia.d.  &i] 
his  Preetor  ianprsefect,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
governors  and  magistrates  of  the  provinces,  expatiating  on  the 
Imperial  clemency,  acknowledging  the  invincible  obstinacy  of 
the  Christians,  and  directing  the  officers  of  justice  to  cease  their 
inefiectual  prosecutions  and  to  connive  at  the  secret  assemblies 
of  those  enthusiasts.  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  great 
numbers  of  Christians  were  released  from  prison  or  delivered 
from  the  mines.  The  confessors,  singing  hymns  of  triumph, 
returned  into  their  own  countries ;  and  those  who  had  yielded 
to  the  violence  of  the  tempest  solicited  with  tears  of  repentance 
their  re»admission  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.^^* 

iT^Eisebhis  (1.  viii.  c  17)  has  given  us  a  Greek  version,  and  Lactantius  (de 
M.  P.  c  34)  the  Latin  original,  of  this  memorable  edict  Neither  of  these  writers 
seems  to  recollect  how  dir^y  it  contradicts  whatever  they  have  just  affirmed  of 
the  remorse  and  repentance  of  Galerius. 

1^  Euaebius,  L  ix.  e.  z.   He  inserts  the  epistle  of  the  pnefect. 
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itogito  But  this  treacherous  calm  was  of  short  duration ;  nor  could 
SiS^  the  Christians  of  the  East  place  any  confidence  in  the  character 
piritfiitiim  ^£  ^1^^.^  sovereign.  Cruelty  and  superstition  were  the  ruling 
passions  of  the  soul  of  Maximin.  The  former  suggested  the 
means,  the  latter  pointed  out  the  objects,  of  persecution.  The 
emperor  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to  the  study  of 
magic,  and  to  the  belief  of  oracles.  The  prophets  or  philosophers, 
whom  he  revered  as  the  favourites  of  heaven,  were  frequently 
raised  to  the  government  of  provinces  and  admitted  into  his 
most  secret  counsels.  They  easily  convinced  him  that  the 
Christians  had  been  indebted  for  their  victories  to  their  regular 
discipline,  and  that  the  weakness  of  Polytheism  had  principally 
flowed  from  a  want  of  union  and  subordination  among  the 
ministers  of  religion.  A  system  of  government  was  therefore 
^adofsis  instituted,  which  was  evidently  copied  from  the  policy  of  the 
church.  In  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  the  temples  were 
repaired  and  beautified  by  the  order  of  Maximin;  and  the 
officiating  priests  of  the  various  deities  were  subjected  to  the 
authority  of  a  st^rior  pontiff,  destined  to  oppose  the  bishop 
and  to  promote  the  cauae  of  Paganism.  These  pontiflfs  acknow- 
ledged, in  their  turn,  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  metro- 
politans or  high  priests  of  the  province,  who  acted  as  the 
immediate  vicegerents  of  the  emperor  himself  A  white  robe 
was  the  ensign  of  their  dignity ;  and  these  new  prelates  were 
carefully  selected  from  the  most  noble  and  opulent  families. 
By  the  influence  of  the  magistrates  and  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
a  great  number  of  dutiful  addresses  were  obtained,  particularly 
from  the  cities  of  Nioomedia,  Antioch,  and  Tyre,  which  artfully 
represented  the  well-known  intentions  of  the  court  as  the 
general  sense  of  the  people;  solicited  the  emperor  to  consult 
the  laws  of  justice  rather  than  the  dictates  of  his  clemency ; 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  Christians ;  and  humbly  prayed 
that  those  impious  sectaries  might  at  least  be  excluded  from  the 
limits  of  their  respective  territories.  The  answer  of  Maximin  to 
the  address  which  he  obtained  from  the  citizens  of  Tyre  is  still 
extant.  He  praises  their  zeal  and  devotion  in  terms  of  the 
highest  satisfaction,  descants  on  the  obstinate  iaa^ety  of  the 
Christians,  and  betrays,  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  consents 
to  their  banishment,  that  he  considered  himself  as  receiving, 
rather  than  as  conferring,  an  obligation.  The  priests^  as  well 
as  the  magistrates,  were  empowered  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  his  edicts,  which  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brass ;  and, 
though  it  was  recommended  to  them  to  avoid  the  effusion  of 
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bloody  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments  were  inflicted 
on  the  refractory  Chnstians.^^^ 

The  Asiatic  Christians  iiad  everything  to  dread  from  thebdoftt«^ 
seventy  of  a  bigoted  monarch,  who  prepared  his  measures  of 
violence  with  such  deliberate  policy.  But  a  few  months  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  the  edicts  published  by  the  two  western 
emperoTB  obliged  Maximin  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  his 
designs:  the  civil  war,  which  be  so  rashly  undertook  against 
Lacinius,  employed  all  his  attention  ;  and  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Maximin  soon  delivered  the  church  from  the  last  and  most 
implacable  of  her  enemies.^^® 

In  this  general  view  of  the  persecution,  which  was  first  gggy^^y 
authorized  by  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  I  have  purposely  refrained  th«flMgi 
from  describing  the  particular  sufferings  and  deaths  of  the  t9iri|Md cmp 
Christian  martyrs.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  task,  from  the 
history  of  Eusebius,  from  the  declamations  of  Lactantius,  and 
from  the  most  ancient  acts,  to  collect  a  long  series  of  horrid 
and  disgustful  pictures,  and  to  fill  many  pages  with  racks  and 
sconrges,  with  iron  hooks,  and  red-hot  beds,  and  with  all  the 
variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and  steel,  savage  beasts  and  more 
savage  executioners,  could  inftict  on  the  human  body.  These 
melancholy  scenes  might  be  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  visions 
and  miracles  destined  either  to  delay  the  death,  to  celebrate 
the  triumph,  or  to  discover  the  relics,  of  those  cancHiized  saints 
who  suffered  for  the  name  of  Christ.  But  I  cannot  determine 
what  I  ought  to  transcribe,  till  I  am  satisfied  how  much  I  ought 
to  believe.  The  gravest  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  Eusebius 
himself,  indirectly  confesses  that  he  has  related  whatever  might 
redound  to  the  gloiy,  and  that  he  has  suppressed  all  that  could 
tend  to  the  disgrace,  of  religion.^^^    Such  an  acknowledgment 

'OT  See  Eus^ius,  1.  viil  c;  14, 1.  ix.  c.  a-8.  Lactanthis  de  M.  P.  c.  36.  These 
writers  agiee  in  representing  the  arts  of  Maximin ;  but  the  former  relates  the  exe* 
cation  of  several  martyrs,  while  the  latter  expressly  alTirms,  occidi  servos  Dei  vetuit. 
[For  Maximin's  persecutions,  cp.  Qorres,  Brieger's  Z.  f.  Kirchengesch.  xi.  333  sqq."] 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  published  a  very  ample  edict  of  toleration,  in 
wiiich  be  imputes  all  the  severities  which  the  Christians  suffered  to  the  judges  and 
^ovemora,  who  had  misunderstood  his  intentions.  See  the  Edict,  in  Eusebius,  1. 
IX.  c.  xow    (Summer,  313  A.D.] 

IT*  Such  18  the  fair  deduction  from  two  remarkable  passages  in  Eusebius,  [H.  E.] 
Lviti.  c.  a,  and  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  Z3.  The  prudence  of  the  historian  has 
exposed  his  own  character  to  censure  and  suspicion.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
himself  bad  been  thrown  into  prison ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  had  purchased 
bis  ddiverance  by  some  dishonourable  compliance.  The  reproach  was  urged  in 
bis  lifetime,  and  even  in  his  presence,  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  See  Tillemont, 
Mteioires  Ecddaiastiques,  torn.  viii.  part  i.  p.  67.  [Milman  admits  that  the 
antbodty  of  Eusebius  is  "  loose  "  and  '*  by  no  means  scrupulous  ".] 
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will  natimlly  excite  a  saspicion  that  a  writer  who  has  so  openly 
violated  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  history  has  not  paid 
a  very  strict  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  other ;  and  the 
suspicion  will  derive  additional  credit  from  the  character  of 
Eusebius,  which  was  less  tinctured  with  credulity^  and  more 
practised  in  the  arts  of  courts,  than  that  of  almost  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  On  some  particular  occasions,  when  the  magis- 
trates were  exasperated  by  some  personal  motives  of  interest 
or  resentment,  when  the  zeal  of  the  martvrs  urged  them  to 
forget  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  perhaps  of  decency,  to  overturn 
the  altars,  to  pour  out  imprecations  agamst  the  emperors,  or 
to  strike  the  judge  as  he  sat  on  his  tribunal,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  every  mode  of  torture,  which  cruelty  could  invent  or 
constancy  could  endure,  was  exhausted  on  those  devoted  vic- 
tims. Two  circumstances,  however,  have  been  unwanly 
mentioned,  which  insinuate  that  the  general  treatment  of  the 
Christians  who  had  been  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  justice 
was  less  intolerable  than  it  is  usuaUy  imagined  to  have  been. 
1.  The  confessors  who  were  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines 
were  permitted,  by  the  humanity  or  the  negligence  of  their 
keepers,  to  build  chapels  and  freely  to  profess  their  religion  in 
the  midst  of  those  dreary  habitaticms.^^^  2.  The  bishops  were 
obliged  to  check  and  to  censure  the  forward  zeal  of  the 
Christians,  who  voluntarily  threw  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates.  Some  of  these  were  persons  oppressed  by 
poverty  and  debts,  who  blindly  sought  to  terminate  a  miserable 
existence  by  a  glorious  death.  Others  were  allured  by  the 
hope  that  a  short  confinement  would  expiate  the  sins  of  a  whole 
life ;  and  others,  again,  were  actuated  by  the  less  honourable 
motive  of  deriving  a  plentiful  subsistence,  and  perhaps  a  con* 
siderable  profit,  fi^m  the  alms  which  the  charity  of  the  fiuthfiii 
bestowed  on  the  prisoners.^^  After  the  church  had  triumphed 
over  all  her  enemies,  the  interest  as  well  as  vanity  of  the 
captives  prompted  them  to  magnify  the  merit  of  their  respective 

The  ancient,  and  perhaps  authentic,  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Tarachus 
and  his  companions  (Acta  Sincera,  Ruinart.  p.  419-448)  is  filled  with  strong 
expressions  of  resentment  and  contempt,  which  could  not  (ail  of  irriuting  the 
magistrate.  The  behaviour  of  iEdesius  to  Hierodes,  prsefect  of  Egypt,  was  still 
more  extraordinary,  k6yoit  r«  col  ipyot/t  rbv  aisovri^r  .  ,  .  wtptfia/mr,  Euseb.  de 
Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  5. 

i»  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c  13. 

iHAugustin.  CoUat  Carthagin.  Dei,  iii.  c.  13,  ap.  TUlemont,  M6moires 
Eccl&iastiques,  torn  v.  part  i.  p.  46.  The  controversy  with  the  Donatists  has 
reflected  soma  though  perhaps  a  partial,  light  on  the  history  of  the  African 
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suffering.  A  convenient  distance  of  time  or  place  gave  an 
ample  scope  to  the  progress  of  fiction ;  and  the  frequent  in- 
stances which  might  be  alleged  of  holy  martyrs^  whose  wounds 
had  been  instantly  healed,  whose  strength  had  been  renewed, 
and  whose  lost  members  had  miraculously  been  restored,  were 
extremely  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  removing  every  diffi- 
culty and  of  silencing  every  objection.  The  most  extravagant 
legends,  as  they  conduced  to  the  honour  of  the  church,  were 
applauded  by  the  credulous  multitude,  countenanced  by  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  and  attested  by  the  suspicious  evidence 
of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  vague  descriptions  of  exile  and  imprisonment,  of  paina^iMrof 
and  torture,  are  so  easily  exaggerated  or  softened  by  the  pencil 
of  an  artful  orator  that  we  are  naturally  induced  to  inquire  into 
a  fact  of  a  more  distinct  and  stubborn  kind  ;  the  number  of 
persons  who  suffered  death,  in  consequence  of  the  edicts 
published  by  Diocletian,  his  associates,  and  his  successors.  The 
recent  legendaries  record  whole  armies  and  cities,  which  were 
at  once  swept  away  by  the  undistinguishing  rage  of  persecution. 
The  more  ancient  writers  content  themselves  with  pouring  out 
a  liberal  effusion  of  loose  and  tragical  invectives,  without  con- 
descending to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  those  persons 
who  were  permitted  to  seal  with  their  blood  their  belief  of  the 
gospel.  From  the  history  of  Eusebius,  it  may  however  be 
collected  that  only  nine  bishops  were  punished  with  death; 
and  we  are  assured,  by  his  particular  enumeration  of  the  martyrs 
of  Palestine,  that  no  more  than  ninety-two  Christians  were 
entitled  to  that  honourable  appellation.^^  As  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  degree  of  episcopal  zeal  and  courage  which 

isi  Eusebios  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  15.  He  closes  his  narration  by  assuring  us 
that  these  were  the  maityrdoms  inflicted  in  Palestine  during  the  whole  course  of 
ifaepasecution.  The  fifth  chapter  of  his  eighth  book,  which  relates  to  the  province 
cf  Tbebais  in  Egypt,  may  seem  to  contradict  our  moderate  computation  ;  but  it 
will  only  lead  us  to  admire  the  artful  management  of  the  historian.  Choosing 
for  the  scene  of  the  most  exquisite  crueltythe  most  remote  and  sequestered  country 
of  the  Roman  empire,  he  relates  that  in  Thebais  from  ten  to  one  hundred  persons 
had  frequently  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  same  day.  But  when  he  proceeds  to 
mention  his  own  journey  into  Egvpt,  his  language  insensibly  becomes  more 
cautious  and  moderate.  Instead  of  a  large,  but  definite  number,  he  speaks  of 
many  Christians  (vXtiovt ),  and  most  artfully  selects  two  ambiguous  words 
(tmp«««fA«v,  and  vn^iuivQtrtmi),  which  may  signify  either  what  he  had  seen  or 
what  be  had  heard ;  either  the  expectation  or  the  execution  of  the  punishment. 
Having  thus  provided  a  secure  evasion,  he  commits  the  equivocal  passage  to  his 
readers  and  translators ;  justly  conceiving  that  their  piety  would  induce  them  to 
prefer  the  most  favourable  sense.  There  was  perhaps  some  malice  in  the  remark 
cH  Theodorus  Metochita,  that  all  who,  like  Eusebius,  had  been  conversant  with  the 
Hgypuans  delighted  in  an  obscure  and  intricate  style.   (See  Valesius  ad  loc. ) 
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prevailed  at  that  time,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  draw  any  usefiil 
inferences  from  tlie  former  of  these  facta ;  but  the  latter  may 
serve  to  justify  a  very  important  and  probable  conclusion. 
According  to  the  distribution  of  Roman  provinces,  Palestine 
may  be  considered  as  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  Eastern  empire ; 
and  since  there  were  some  governors  who,  fbom  a  real  or  affected 
clemency,  had  preserved  their  hands  unstained  with  the  blood 
of  the  fiidthful,^^  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  country 
which  had  given  birth  to  Christianity  produced  at  least  the 
sixteenth  part  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  death  within  the 
dominions  of  Galerius  and  Maximin ;  the  whole  might  conse- 
quently amount  to  about  fifteen  hundred ;  a  number  which,  if 
it  is  equally  divided  between  the  ten  veara  of  the  persecution, 
will  allow  an  annual  consumption  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
martyrs.  Allotting  the  same  proportion  to  the  provinces  of 
Italy,  Africa,  and  perhaps  Spain,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  years,  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws  was  either  suspended 
or  abolished,  the  multitude  of  Christians  in  the  Roman  empire 
on  whom  a  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence will  be  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than  two  thousand 
persons.  Since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Christians  were 
more  numerous,  and  their  enemies  more  exasperated,  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  former 
persecution,  this  probable  and  moderate  computation  may 
teach  us  to  estimate  the  number  of  primitive  saints  and  martyrs 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  important  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing Christianity  into  the  world. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  melancholy  truth  which 
obtrudes  itself  on  the  reluctant  mind;  that  even  admitting, 
without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  all  that  history  has  recorded,  or 
devotion  has  feigned,  on  the  subject  of  martyrdoms,  it  must 
still  be  acknowledged  that  the  Christians,  m  the  course  of  their 
intestine  dissensions,  have  inflicted  far  greater  severities  on 
each  other  than  they  had  experienced  from  the  zeal  of  infidels. 
During  the  ages  of  ignorance  which  followed  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  the  bishops  of  the  Imperial 
city  extended  their  dominion  over  the  laity  as  well  as  clergy 

iMWhen  Palestine  was  divided  into  three,  the  praefecture  of  the  East  contained 
forty-eight  provinces.  As  the  ancient  distractions  of  nations  were  long  since 
abolished,  the  Romans  distributed  the  provinces  according  to  a  general  proportion 
of  their  extent  and  opulence.   [Cp.  Appendix  ii.  ] 

^Ut  gloriari  possint  nullum  se  innocentium  peremisse,  nam  et  ipse  audivi 
aliquos  gloriantes,  quia  administratio  sua  in  hAc  pcute  fuerit  incruenta.  Lactant. 
Institut.  Div'ixu  v.  ii. 
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of  the  Latin  church.  The  fabric  of  superstition  which  they  had 
erected,  and  which  might  long  have  defied  the  feeble  efforts  oA 
reason,  was  at  length  assaulted  by  a  crowd  of  daring  fitnatics, 
who,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  assumed  the 
popular  character  of  reformers.  The  church  of  Rome  defended 
by  violence  the  empire  which  she  had  acquired  by  fraud ;  a 
system  of  peace  and  benevolence  was  soon  disgraced  by  pro- 
scriptions, wars,  massacres,  and  the  institution  of  the  holy  office. 
And,  as  the  reformers  were  animated  by  the  love  of  civil,  as 
well  as  of  religious,  freedom,  the  Catholic  princes  connected 
their  own  interest  with  that  of  the  clergy,  and  enforced  by  fire 
and  the  sword  the  terrors  of  spiritual  censures.  In  the  Nether- 
lands alone,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  subjects  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  are  said  to  have  suffered  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner;  and  this  extraordinary  number  is  attested  by 
Grotius,^^  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  who  preserved  his 
moderation  amidst  the  fury  of  contending  sects,  and  who  com- 
posed the  annals  of  his  own  age  and  country,  at  a  time  when 
the  invention  of  printing  had  racilitated  the  means  of  intelli- 
gence and  increased  the  danger  of  detection.  If  we  are  obliged 
to  submit  our  belief  to  the  authority  of  Grotius,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  number  of  Protestants  who  were  executed  in 
a  single  province  and  a  single  reign  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
primitive  martyrs  in  the  space  of  three  centuries  and  of  the 
Roman  empire.  But,  if  the  improbability  of  the  fact  itself 
should  prevail  over  the  weight  of  evidence ;  if  Grotius  should 
he  convicted  of  exaggerating  the  merit  and  sufferings  of  the 
Reformers;'*'  we  shall  be  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  the  doubtful  and  imperfect  monuments 
of  ancient  credulity  ;  what  degree  of  credit  can  be  assigned  to 
a  courtly  bishop,  and  a  passionate  declaimer,  who,  under  the 
protection  of  Constantine,  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
recording  the  persecutions  inflicted  on  the  Christians  by  the 
vanquished  rivals,  or  disregarded  predecessors  of  their  gracious 
sovereign. 

^Grot.  Anoal.  de  Rebus  Bdgicis,  1.  i.  p.  ta,  edit.  fol. 

PaxAo  (Istoiia  del  Concibo  Tridentino,  1.  iii.)  reduces  the  number  of 
Bdgic  martyrs  to  50,00a  In  learning  and  moderation,  Fra  Faolo  was  not  inferior 
to  Grotius.  The  priority  of  tune  gives  some  advantage  to  the  evidence  of  the 
former,  which  he  lofles  on  the  other  hand  the  distance  of  Venice  from  the 
Ncihrrhuiris. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

Foundation  of  Constaniinople — Political  System  of  Consiantine,  and 
his  Sucoeuors — Military  Discipline — The  Palace — The  Fin- 
ances 

The  unfortunate  Licinius  was  the  last  rival  who  opposed  the 
greatness,  and  the  last  captive  who  adorned  the  triumph^  of 
Constantine.  After  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign,  the  con- 
queror bequeathed  to  his  family  the  inheritance  of  the  Ronuui 
empire :  a  new  capita],  a  new  policy,  and  a  new  religion ;  and 
the  innovations  which  he  established  have  been  embraced  and 
consecrated  by  succeeding  generations.  The  age  of  the  great 
Constantine  and  his  sons  is  filled  with  important  events;  but 
the  historian  must  be  oppressed  by  their  number  and  variety, 
unless  he  diligently  separates  from  each  other  the  scenes  which 
are  connected  only  by  the  order  of  time.  He  will  describe  the 
political  mstitutions  that  gave  strength  and  stability  to  the 
empire,  before  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  wars  and  revolutions 
which  hastened  its  decline.  He  will  adopt  the  division,  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs :  the 
victory  of  the  Christians  and  their  intestine  discord  will 
supply  copious  and  distinct  roateriab  both  for  edification  and  for 
acandal. 

Mgnof  ft  After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Licinius,  his  victorious 
fS.Sf^^  rival  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city  destined  to 
[8887]  reign  in  future  times  the  mistress  of  the  East,  and  to  survive 
the  empire  and  religion  of  Constantine.  The  motives,  whether 
of  pnde  or  of  policy,  which  first  induced  Diocletian  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  ancient  seat  of  government,  had  acquired  ad- 
ditional weight  by  the  example  of  his  successors  and  the  habits 
of  forty  years.  Rome  was  insensibly  confounded  with  the 
dependent  kingdoms  which  had  once  acknowledged  her  su- 
premacy ;  and  the  country  of  the  Caesars  was  viewed  with  cold 
indifference  by  a  martial  prince,  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  Danube,  educated  in  the  courts  and  armies  of  Asia,  and 
invested  with  the  purple  by  the  legions  of  Britain.  The 
Italians,  who  had  received  Constantine  as  their  deliverer,  sub- 
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misnvely  obeyed  the  edicts  which  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  address  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  but  they  were 
seldom  honom^  with  the  presence  of  their  new  sovereign. 
During  the  vigour  of  his  age^  Constantinej  according  to  tiie 
various  exigencies  of  peace  and  war,  moved  with  slow  dignity, 
or  with  active  diligence,  along  the  frontiers  of  his  extensive 
dominions;  and  was  always  prepared  to  take  the  field  either 
against  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy.  But,  as  he  gradually 
reached  the  summit  of  prosperibr  and  the  decline  of  life,  he 
began  to  meditate  the  design  ot  fixing  in  a  more  permanent 
station  the  strength  as  well  as  majesty  of  the  throne.  In  the 
choice  of  an  advantageous  situation,  he  preferred  the  confines  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  to  curb,  with  a  powerful  arm,  the  barbarians 
who  dwelt  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais ;  to  watch  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy  the  ccmduct  the  Persian  monarch,  who 
indignantly  supported  the  yoke  of  an  ignominious  treaty.  With 
these  views  Diocletian  had  selected  and  embellished  the  re- 
sidence of  Nicomedia :  but  the  memory  of  Diocletian  was  justly 
abhorred  by  the  protector  of  the  church ;  and  Constantine  was 
not  insensible  to  the  ambition  of  founding  a  city  which  might 
perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  own  name.  During  the  late  opera- 
tions of  the  war  against  licinius,  he  had  sufficient  opportunity 
to  contemplate  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  statesman,  the  in- 
comparable position  of  Byzantium ;  and  to  observe  how  strongly  niwtbn  of 
it  was  guarded  by  nature  against  an  hostile  attack,  whilst  it  was*'™^^ 
accessible  on  eveiy  side  to  the  benefits  of  commercial  inter- 
course*  Many  ages  before  Constantine,  one  of  the  most 
judicious  historians  of  antiquity  ^  had  described  the  advantages 
of  a  situation,  from  whence  a  feeble  colony  of  Greeks  derived 
the  command  of  the  sea  and  the  honours  of  a  flourishing  and 
independent  republic' 

If  we  survey  Byzantium  in  the  extent  which  it  acquired  with  DMertvuonof 
the  august  name  of  Constantinople,  the  figure  of  the  Imperial 
city  may  be  represented  under  that  of  an  unequal  triangle. 

1  Polybins,  1.  ir.  p.  433,  edit.  Casaubon  [c.  45].  He  observes  that  the  peace  of 
the  Dsrzantines  was  frequently  disturbed,  and  the  extent  of  their  territory  contracted, 
by  the  inroads  of  the  wild  Thracians. 

>  The  navigator  Byzas,  who  was  styled  the  son  of  Neptune,  founded  the  city 
[^/'o  657]  before  the  Christian  sera.   His  foQowers  were  drawn  from 

Argos  and  Megara.  Byzantium  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  Spartan 
genenl  Ptosanias.  See  Scaliger  Animadvers.  ad  Euseb.  p.  81.  Ducange,  Conr 
stantioopolts,  L  1.  part  L  cap.  15,  16.  With  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  Byzantines 
against  Philip,  the  Gauls,  and  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  we  should  trust  none  but 
the  ancient  writers  who  lived  before  the  greatneu  of  the  Imperial  city  had  ejEcited 
a  ^flrit  of  flattery  and  fiction. 
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The  obtuse  point,  which  advances  towards  the  east  and  the 
shores  of  Asia,  meets  and  repels  the  waves  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphoms.  The  northern  side  of  the  city  is  bounded  by  the 
harbour ;  and  the  southern  is  washed  by  the  Plopontis,  or  sea 
of  Marmara.  The  basis  of  the  triangle  is  opposed  to  the  west, 
and  terminates  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  the  admirable 
form  and  division  of  the  circumjacent  land  and  water  cannot, 
without  a  more  ample  explanation,  be  clearly  or  sufficiently 
understood. 

The  winding  channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Euxine  flow  with  a  rapid  and  incessant  course  towards  the 
Mediterranean  received  the  appellation  of  Bosphorus,  a  name 
not  less  celebrated  in  the  history  than  in  the  fiibles  of  antiquity.' 
A  crowd  of  temples  and  of  votive  altars,  profusely  scattered 
along  its  steep  and  woody  banks,  attested  the  unskilfnlness, 
the  terrors,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Grecian  navigators,  who, 
after  the  example  of  the  Argonauts,  exj^ored  the  dangere  of 
the  inhospitable  Euxine.  On  these  banks  tradition  long  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  palace  of  Phineus,  infested  by  the 
obscene  harpies  and  of  the  sylvan  reign  of  Amycus,  who 
defied  the  son  of  Leda  to  the  combat  of  the  Cestus.^  The 
straits  of  the  Bosphorus  are  terminated  by  the  Cyanean  roeks, 
which,  according  to  the  description  of  the  poets,  had  once 
floated  on  the  &ce  of  the  waters,  and  were  destined  by  the 
gods  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  against  the  eye  of 
profane  curiosity.^  From  the  Cyanean  rocks  to  the  point  and 
harbour  of  Byzantium,  the  winding  length  of  the  Bosphorus 
extends  about  sixteen  miles,^  and  its  most  ordinaiy  breadtii  may 

'The  Bosphorus  hea  been  very  minutely  described  by  Dionysius  of  Bmntiam, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Domitian  (Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  iu.),  and  by 
Gilles  or  Gyllius,  a  French  traveller  of  the  XVith  centiuy.  Toumefort  (Lettre 
XV.jseems  to  have  used  his  own  eyes  and  the  learning  of  Gyllius. 

^  There  are  veiy  few  conjectures  so  happy  as  that  of  Le  Clerc  (fiiMiothteae 
Univoselle,  torn.  i.  p.  148),  who  supposes  that  the  harpies  were  only  locusts.  The 
Syriac  or  Phoenician  name  of  those  insects,  their  nois^  flight,  the  stench  and 
devastation  which  thej  occasion,  and  the  north  wind  which  drives  them  into  the 
sea,  all  contribute  to  form  this  striking  resemblance. 

^Tbe  esidenoe  of  Amycus  was  in  Asia,  between  the  old  and  the  new  castles,  at 
a  place  called  LAurus  Insana.  That  of  Phineus  was  in  Europe,  near  the  village  of 
Mauromole  and  the  Black  Sea.  See  Gyllius  de  Bosph.  L  ii.  a  93.  Toumefort, 
Lettre  XV. 

*The  deceptkm  was  occamoned  by  several  poiated  rocks,  alternately  covered 
and  abandoned  by  the  waves.  At  present  there  are  two  small  islands,  one 
towards  either  shore :  that  of  Europe  is  distinguished  by  the  column  of  Pompey. 

7  The  ancients  computed  one  hundred  and  tvrenty  stadia,  or  fifteen  Roman 
miles.  They  measured  only  from  the  new  castles,  but  they  carried  the  straits  as 
far  as  the  town  of  ChaloedoD, 
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be  eompated  at  about  one  mile  and  a  hal£  Tbe  new  castles  of 
Europe  and  Asia  are  constructed,  on  either  continent,  upon  the 
foundations  of  two  celebrated  temples,  of  Serapis  and  of  Jupiter 
Urius.  The  old  castles,  a  work  of  tiie  Greek  emperors,  command 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  in  a  place  where  the  opposite 
banks  advance  within  five  hundred  paces  of  each  other.  These 
fortresses  were  restored  and  strengthened  by  Mahomet  the 
Second,  when  he  meditated  the  siege  of  Constantinople :  ^  but 
the  Turkish  conqueror  was  most  probably  ignorant  that,  near 
two  thousand  years  before  his  reign,  Darius  had  chosen  the 
same  situation  to  connect  the  two  continents  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.*  At  a  small  distance  from  the  old  castles  we  discover 
the  little  town  of  Chrysopolis,  or  Scutari,  which  may  almost  be 
considered  as  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople.  The  Bos- 
phorus,  as  it  begins  to  open  into  the  Propontis,  passes  between 
Byzantium  and  Chalcedon.  The  latter  of  those  cities  was  built 
by  the  Greeks,  a  few  years  before  the  fotmer ;  and  the  blind* 
ness  of  its  founders,  who  overlooked  the  superior  advantages  of 
the  opposite  coast,  has  been  stigmatized  by  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression of  contempt.^^ 

The  harbour  of  Constantinople,  which  may  be  considered  asntpon 
an  arm  of  the  Bosphoms,  obtained,  in  a  very  remote  period, 
the  denomination  of  the  Golden  Ham,  The  curve  which  it  de- 
scribes might  be  compared  to  the  horn  of  a  stag,  or,  as  it 
should  seem,  with  more  propriety,  to  that  of  an  ox.^^  The 
epithet  of  golden  was  expressive  of  the  riches  which  every  wind 
wafted  from  the  most  distant  countries  into  the  secure  and 
capacious  port  of  Constantinople.  The  river  Lycus,  formed  by 
the  eonfinx  of  two  little  streams,  pours  into  the  harbour  a 
perpetual  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  serves  to  cleanse  the 

^Ducas,  Hist.  c.  34.  Leiinclavias,  Hist.  Turcica  Mussulmanica,  L  xv.  p.  577. 
Under  the  Grade  empire  these  castles  were  used  as  state  prisons,  under  the 
tiemeadous  name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  oblivion. 

*  Darius  engraved  in  Greek  and  Assyrian  letters  on  two  marble  columns  the 
names  of  his  subject  nations,  and  the  amadng  numbers  of  his  land  and  sea  forces. 
The  Byzantines  afterwards  transported  these  columns  into  the  city»  and  used  them 
for  the  altars  of  their  tutelar  deities.   Herodotus,  L  iv.  c.  87. 

V  Namque  artissimo  inter  Europam  Asiamque  divortio  Bjrzantium  in  eztremA, 
EuropA  posuere  Gracci,  quibus,  Pythium  Apollinem  consulentibus  ubi  conderent 
urbem,  redditum  oraculum  est,  quaererent  sedem  cacontm  terns  adversam.  EA 
amfaflge  Chaloedonii  monstrabantur,  quod  priores  illuc  advecti  prsevisA  looorum 
n^it^^  pejora  fegissent.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  62. 

ustr&o,  L  X.  p.  49a.   Most  of  the  antlers  are  now  broke  off ;  or,  to  speak  less 
figoraliveiy,  most  of  the  recesses  of  the  harbour  are  filled  upL  See  C^llius  de 
Buspboro  Tfaracio,  L  l  e.  5* 
,   B  [It  flowed  into  the  Propontis.  See  Plan.] 
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bottom  and  to  invite  the  periodical  shoals  of  Bsh  to  seek  their 
retreat  in  that  convenient  recess.  As  the  vicissitudes  of  tides 
are  scarcely  felt  in  those  seas^  the  constant  depth  of  the 
harbour  allo¥r8  goods  to  be  landed  on  the  quays  without  the 
assistance  of  boats;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  in  many 
places  the  laigest  vessels  may  rest  their  prows  against  the 
houses,  while  their  stems  are  floating  in  the  water.^^  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Lvcus  to  that  of  the  harbour  this  arm  of  the 
Bosphorus  is  more  than  seven  miles  in  length.  The  entrance 
is  about  five  hundred  yaids  broad,  and  a  stnmg  chain  could  be 
occasionally  drawn  across  it,  to  guard  the  port  and  city  from 
the  attack  of  an  hostile  navy.^^ 
iiMmpoBiii  Between  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia  receding  on  either  side  inclose  the  sea  of 
Marmara,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  denomina- 
tion of  Propontis.  The  navigation  from  the  issue  of  the  Bos- 
phorus to  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  Those  who  steer  their  westward  course 
through  the  middle  of  the  Propontis  may  at  once  descry  the 
hiffh  lands  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the 
lofty  summit  of  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with  eternal  snows. 
They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
Nicomedia  was  seated,  the  imperial  residence  of  Diocletian; 
and  they  pass  the  small  islands  of  Cyzicus  and  Proconnesus 
before  they  cast  anchor  at  Gallipoli;  where  the  sea,  which 
separates  Asia  from  Europe,  is  again  contracted  into  a  narrow 
channel. 

TbAHuiM.     The  geographers  who,  with  the  most  skilful  accuracy,  have 
^       surveyed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  Hellesponti  assign  about 
sixty  miles  for  the  winding  course,  and  about  three  miles  for 
the  ordinary  breadth  of  those  celebrated  straits.^^   But  the 

u  Procopius  de  iGdificiis,  1.  i.  c  5.  Hia  description  is  confirmed  by  modem 
travellers.  See  Th^venot.^art  i.  1.  i.  c  15.  Toumdcnt,  Lettre  XII.  Niebuhr, 
Voyaf  e  d*  Arabie,  p.  aa.    [The  description  of  Himerius  is  rhetorical,  or.  x6.] 

»  See  Ducange,  C  P.  L  L  part  i.  c.  16.  and  his  Observations  sur  Villehardouin, 
p.  289.  The  chain  was  drawn  from  the  Acropolis  near  the  modem  Kiosk  to  the 
tower  of  Galata,  and  was  supported  at  convenient  distances  by  large  wooden 
piles. 

i^Th^not  (Voyages  an  Levant,  part  i.  L  i.  a  14)  contracts  the  measore  to 
125  small  Greek  miles.  Belon  (Observations,  L  ii.  c.  i)  gives  a  good  description  of 
the  Propontis,  but  contents  himself  with  the  vague  expression  of  one  day  and  one 
night's  sail.  When  Sandys  (Travels,  p.  si)  tsdks  ot  150  furlongs  in  length  as 
well  as  breadth,  we  can  only  suppose  some  mistake  of  the  press  in  the  text  of  that 
judicious  traveller. 

^See  an  admiraUe  dissertation  of  M.  d'AnviEe  upon  the  HellespoBt  or 
Dardanelles,  in  the  M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie  ^cs  Ii^criptions,  torn,  xzviii,  p,  3x8- 
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narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  found  to  the  northward  of  the 
old  Turkish  castles  between  the  cities  of  Sestus  and  Abydus. 
It  was  here  that  the  adventurous  Leander  braved  the  passage 
of  the  flood  for  the  possession  of  his  mistress.^^  It  was  here 
likewise,  in  a  place  where  the  distance  between  the  opposite 
banks  cannot  exceed  five  hundred  paces^  that  Xerxes  imposed 
a  stupendous  bridge  of  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
into  Europe  an  hundred  and  seventy  mynads  of  barbarians.^^ 
A  sea  contracted  withm  such  narrow  limits  may  seem  but  ill 
to  deserve  the  singular  epithet  of  broad,  which  Homer,  as  well 
as  Orpheus,  has  frequently  bestowed  on  the  Hellespont.  But 
our  ideas  of  greatness  are  of  a  relative  nature :  the  traveller,  and 
especially  the  poet,  who  sailed  along  the  Hellespont,  who 
pursued  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  contemplated  the 
rural  scenery,  which  appeared  on  every  side  to  terminate  the 
prospect,  insensibly  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  sea ;  and  his 
fancy  painted  those  celebrated  straits  with  all  the  attributes 
of  a  mighty  river  flowing  with  a  swift  current,  in  the  midst  of 
a  woody  and  inland  country,  and  at  length,  through  a  wide  mouth, 
dischaigmg  itself  into  the  ^gean  or  Archipelago.^^  Ancient 
Troy,*®  seated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  over- 
looked the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  which  scarcely  received  an 
accession  of  waters  from  the  tribute  of  those  immortal  rivulets 
Simois  and  Scamander.    The  Grecian  camn  had  stretched  twelve 

546.  Yet  even  that  ingenious  geographer  is  too  food  of  supposing  new  and 
perhaps  imaginary  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  ancient  wnters  as 
accurate  as  himself.  The  stadia  employed  by  Herodotus  in  the  description  of  the 
Fsyriyi^,  the  Boaphcnis,  ftc.  (I.  iv.  c.  85).  must  undoubtedly  be  all  of  the  same 
spedes ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  them  either  with  truth  or  with  each 
other.    [Length  of  Propontis  about  40  miles,  breadth  i  mile.] 

V  The  oblique  distance  between  Sestus  and  Abydus  was  thirty  stadia.  The 
improbable  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  exposed  by  M.  Mahudd,  but  is  defended 
on  the  authority  of  ^loets  and  medals  by  M.  de  la  Nause.  See  the  Academic  des 
Inscxiptions,  torn.  vii.   Hist.  p.  74.   M&m.  p.  240. 

^See  the  seventh  book  of  Hetxxlotus,  who  has  erected  an  elegant  trophy  to  his 
own  feme  and  to  that  of  his  country.  The  review  appears  to  have  been  made 
with  tolerable  accuracy ;  but  the  vanity,  first  of  the  Persians  and  afterwards  of  the 
Gtedcs,  was  interestea  to  magnify  the  armament  and  the  victory.  I  should  much 
dioabt  whether  the  invaders  teve  ever  outnumbered  the  men  of  any  country  which 
thfnr  attacked. 

i^See  Wood's  observations  on  Homer,  p.  320.  I  have,  with  pleasure,  selected 
this  remark  from  an  author  who  in  general  seems  to  have  disappointed  the 
escpedation  of  the  public  as  a  critic,  and  still  more  as  a  traveller.  He  had  visited 
the  banks  of  the  Hellespont ;  he  had  read  Strabo ;  he  ought  to  have  consulted  the 
Roman  itineraries ;  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  confound  Ilium  and  Alexandria 
Troas  (Observations,  p.  340,  341),  two  cities  which  were  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  each  other . 

Demetrius  of  Scepsis  wrote  sixty  books  on  thirty  lines  of  Homer^s  Catalogue. 
The  Xlllth  Book  of  Strabo  is  sufficient  for  our  curiosity. 
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miles  along  the  shore  from  the  Sigsean  to  the  Rhoetean  promon- 
tory ;  and  the  flanks  of  the  army  were  guarded  by  the  bravest 
chie&  who  fought  under  the  banners  of  Agamemnon.  The  first 
of  those  promontories  was  occupied  by  Achilles  with  his  invmcible 
Myrmidons,  and  the  dauntless  Ajax  pitched  his  tents  on  the 
other.  Afler  Ajax  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  disappointed 
pride  and  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  Greeks,  his  sepulchre  was 
erected  on  the  ground  where  he  had  defended  the  navy  against 
the  rage  of  Jove  and  of  Hector ;  and  the  Citizens  of  the  rising 
town  of  Rhoeteum  celebrated  his  memory  with  divme  honours.^^ 
Before  Constantine  gave  a  just  preference  to  the  situation  of 
Byzantium,  he  had  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  the  seat  of 
empire  on  this  celebrated  spot,  from  whence  the  Romans  de- 
rived their  fiibulous  origin.  The  extensive  plain  which  lies 
below  ancient  Troy,  towards  the  Rhoetean  promontory  and  the 
tomb  of  Ajax,  was  first  chosen  for  his  new  capital ;  and,  though 
the  undertaking  was  soon  relinquished,  the  stately  remains  of 
unfinished  walls  and  towers  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who 
sailed  through  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.^ 
▲AwtasM  We  are  at  present  qualified  to  view  the  advantageous  position 
SS?*^***  of  Constantinople;  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
Nature  for  the  centre  and  capital  of  a  great  monarchy.  Situ- 
ated in  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude,  the  imperial  city 
commanded,  from  her  seven  hills,^  the  opposite  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  the  climate  was  healthy  and  temperate,  the 
soil  fertile,  the  harbour  secure  and  capacious ;  and  the  approach 
on  the  side  of  the  continent  was  of  small  extent  and  easy 
defence.  The  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  may  be  considered  as 
the  two  gates  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  prince  who  possessed 
those  important  passages  could  always  shut  them  against  a  naval 
enemy  and  open  them  to  the  fleets  of  commerce.  .  The  preserva- 

93  Strabo,  L  xiii.  p.  595.  The  disposition  of  the  ships  which  were  drawn  upon 
dry  land,  and  the  posts  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  are  very  clearly  desciibed  by  Homer. 
See  Iliad  ix.  [le^.  viii.]  aaa 

s^Zosim.  1.  li.  p.  Z05  [c.  30].  Sozomen,  L  il  a  3.  Theophanes,  p.  18. 
Nicephorus  Callistus,  1.  vil.  p.  48.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  6  [3J.  Zosimus 
places  the  new  city  between  Ibum  and  Alexandria,  but  this  apparent  difiference 
may  be  reconciled  by  the  large  extent  of  its  circumference.  [There  is  some  doubc 
about  the  text  of  Zosimus,  see  Mendelssohn  ad.  loc.j  Before  the  foundation  oC 
Constantinople,  Thessalonica  is  mentioned  by  Cedrenus  (p.  383)  [i.  496.  Bonn], 
and  Sardica  by  Zonaras,  as  the  intended  capital.  [Cp.  also  Anon.  Continuator  of 
Dion  (proU  Peter  the  Patrician),  MiiUer,  F.  H.  G.  ^  199.]  They  botii  suppose, 
with  very  little  probability,  that  the  emperor,  if  he  had  not  been  preventea  by  a 
prodigy,  would  nave  repeated  the  mistake  of  the  iimd  Qialcedonians. 

^  Pocock's  Description  of  the  East,  vol  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127.  His  plan  of  the 
seven  hills  is  dear  and  accurate.    That  traveller  is  seldom  so  satisfactory. 
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tion  of  the  eastern  provinces  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed 
to  the  policy  of  Constantine,  as  the  barbarians  of  the  Euxine, 
who  in  the  preceding;  age  had  poured  their  armaments  into  the 
heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  soon  desisted  from  the  exercise  of 
pimcy,  and  despaired  of  forcing  this  insurmountable  barrier. 
When  the  gates  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus  were  shut, 
the  capital  still  enjoyed,  within  their  spacious  mclosure,  every 
production  which  could  supply  the  wants,  or  gratify  the  luxury, 
of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  The  sea-coast  of  Thrace  and 
Bithynia,  which  languish  under  the  weight  of  Turkish  oppression, 
still  exhibits  a  hch  prospect  of  vineyards,  of  gardens,  and  of 
plentiful  harvests ;  and  the  Propontis  has  ever  been  renowned 
ibr  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  most  exquisite  fish,  that  are 
taken  in  their  stated  seasons  without  skill  and  almost  without 
labour.^  But,  when  the  passages  of  the  Straits  were  thrown 
open  for  trade,  they  alternately  i^mitted  the  natural  and  artificial 
riches  of  the  north  and  south,  of  the  Euxine,  and  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Whatever  rude  commodities  were  collected  in  the 
forests  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Tanak  and  the  Borysthenes ;  whatsoever  was  manufactured  by 
the  skill  of  Europe  or  Asia ;  the  com  of  Egypt,  and  the  gems 
and  spices  of  the  farthest  India,  were  brought  by  the  varying 
winds  into  the  port  of  Constantinople,  which,  for  many  ages, 
attracted  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world.^ 

The  prospect  of  beauty,  of  safety,  and  of  wealth,  united  in  aFra»^toaor 
single  spot,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  choice  of  Constantine. 
But,  as  some  decent  mixture  of  prodigy  and  fable  has,  in  every 
age,  been  supposed  to  reflect  a  becoming  majesty  on  the  origin 
of  great  cities,^^  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  asciribiug  his  re- 
solution, not  so  much  to  the  uncertain  counsels  of  human  policy, 
as  to  the  infallible  and  eternal  decrees  of  divine  wisdom.  In 
one  of  his  laws  he  has  been  careful  to  instruct  posterity  that, 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  he  laid  the  everlasting 
foundations  of  Constantinople :  ^  and,  though  he  has  not  con- 

MSee  BeloD,  Obserfations,  c.  7^76.  Among  a  variety  of  difierent  species,  the 
Priamides,  a  sort  of  TbunnieSy  were  the  most  celebrated.  We  may  learn  from 
Polybius,  Stiabo,  and  Tacitus  that  the  profits  of  the  fishery  constituted  the 
priodpal  revenue  of  Byzantium. 

B  See  the  eloquent  description  of  Busbequius,  epistol.  i.  p.  64,  Est  in  Europa; 
habet  in  conspecta  Asiam.  ,£gyptum,  Africamque  a  dextrd. ;  quse  tametsi  contiguse 
non  sont,  mans  tamen  navigandique  oommoditate  veluti  junguntur.  A  sinistra 
vero  Ponttts  est  Euxinus,  &c. 

>Datur  hsBC  venia  anti<}uitati,  ut,  misoendo  humana  divinis,  primordia  urbium 
augustiora  £aciat,  T.  Li  v.  m  pHroem. 

»  He  says  in  one  of  his  lawsjjpro  commoditate  Urbis  quam  aetemo  nomine, 
Jubente  Deo,  donavimus.   Cod.  Tneodos.  1.  xiii.  tit.  v.  leg.  7. 
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descended  to  relate  in  what  manner  the  celestial  inspiration  was 
communicated  to  his  mind,  the  defect  of  his  modest  silence  has 
been  liberally  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  succeeding  writers, 
who  describe  the  nocturnal  vision  which  appeared  to  the  fiincy 
of  Constantme,  as  he  slept  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium.  The 
tutelar  genius  of  the  city,  a  yenenble  matron  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  years  and  hi^rmities,  was  suddenly  transformed  into 
a  blooming  maid,  whom  his  own  hands  adorned  with  all  the 
symbols  of  imperial  greatness.^  The  monarch  awoke,  htterpreted 
the  auspicious  omen,  and  obeyed,  without  hesitation,  the  will 
of  heaven.  The  day  which  gave  biith  a  city  or  colony  was 
celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  such  cei^monies  as  had  been 
ordained  by  a  generous  superstition  ;  ^  and,  though  Constantine 
might  omit  some  rites  which  savoured  too  strongly  of  their 
Pagan  origin,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  leave  a  deep  impression  of 
hope  and  respect  on  the  mmds  of  the  spectators.  On  foot, 
with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  himself  led  the  solemn 
procession;  and  directed  the  line  which  was  traced  as  the 
boundary  of  the  destined  capital ;  till  the  growing  circumference 
was  observed  with  astonishment  by  the  assistants,  who,  at  length, 
ventured  to  observe  that  he  had  already  exceeded  the  most 
ample  measure  of  a  great  city.  **  I  shall  still  advance,"  replied 
Constantine,  "till  he,  the  invisible  guide  who  marches  before 
me,  thinks  proper  to  stop."  ^  Without  presuming  to  investigate 
the  nature  or  motives  of  this  extraordinary  conductor,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  the  more  humble  task  of  describing  the 
extent  and  limits  of  Constantinople.'^ 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  city,  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the 
Seraglio  occupy  the  eastern  promontory,  the  first  of  the  seven 
hills,  and  cover  about  one  hundred  and  iifty  acres  of  our  awn 

^The  Greeks,  Theopbanes,  Cedrenus.  and  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  confine  themselves  to  vague  and  genc»«l  expressions.  For  a  more 
particular  acooant  of  the  vision,  we  are  oUigjed  to  have  recoorse  to  such  Latin 
writers  as  William  of  Malmesbury.   See  Ducange,  C.  P.  1.  i.  p.  24,  95. 

*See  Plutarch  in  RomuL  torn.  i.  p.  49,  edit.  Bryan.  Among  other  ceremonies, 
a  large  hole,  which  had  been  dug  for  that  purpase,  was  filled  up  with  bandfuls  of 
earth,  which  each  of  the  settlers  brought  from  the  place  Of  his  birth,  and  thus 
adopted  his  new  country. 

w  Pbilostoi^gius,  L  ii.  c.  9.  This  incident,  thoaigfh  borrowed  from  a  suspected 
writer,  is  characteristic  and  pratsable. 

n  See  in  the  M^raoires  de  I'Acad^ie,  torn,  xxstv.  p.  747-759,  a  dissertation  of 
M.  d  Anville  on  the  extent  of  Constantinople.  He  takes  the  plan  inserted  in  the 
Imperium  Orientale  of  fianduri  as  the  most  complete ;  but,  by  a  series  of  very  nice 
olsservations,  he  reduces  the  extravagant  proportion  of  the  scale,  and  instead  of 
9500,  determmes  the  circumference  of  the  city  as  consisting  of  about  7800  French 
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measure.  The  seat  of  Tkirkish  jealousy  and  despotism  is  erected 
on  the  fbuadations  of  a  Grecian  republic ;  but  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  BjTBantines  were  tempted  by  the  coaveniency 
of  the  harbour  to  extend  their  habitations  on  that  side  beyond 
the  modem  limits  of  the  Seraglio.  The  new  walls  of  Constantine 
stretched  fiom  the  port  to  the  Propontis  across  the  enlarged 
breadth  of  the  triangle,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  stadia  ham 
the  ancient  fortification ;  and  with  the  city  of  Bysantium  they 
inclosed  five  of  the  seven  hills»  which,  to  the  eyes  of  those 
who  approach  Constantinople,  appear  to  rise  above  each  other 
in  beautiful  order.  About  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  the  new  buikUng,  extending  on  one  side  up  the  harbour, 
and  on  the  other  along  the  Propontis,  already  covered  the 
narrow  ridge  of  tiie  sixth,  and  the  broad  sumnlit  of  the  seventh, 
hill.  The  necessity  of  protecting  those  suburbs  from  the 
incessant  inroads  of  the  barbarians  engaged  the  younger 
Theodosius  to  sunround  his  capital  with  an  adequate  and 
peimanait  inclosuie  of  walls.^  Fxpm  the  eastern  promontory 
to  the  golden  gate,  the  extreme  length  of.  G)nBtantinople 
was  about  three  Roman  miles  ;^  the  circumference  measured 
betweai  ten  and  eleven;  and  the  sur£Eu;e  might  be  computed 
as  equal  to  about  two  thousand  English  acres.  It  is  impossible 
to  justify  the  vain  and  credulous  exaggerations  of  modem 
travellers,  who  have  sometimes  stretched  the  limits  of  Con- 
stantinople over  the  adjacent  villages  of  the  European,  and 
even  of^  the  Asiatic,  coast.^    But  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and 

ocodinus  Antiquitat  Const  p.  12.  He  assigns  the  church  of  St.  Antony  as 
the  lioundary  on  the  side  of  tlie  harbour.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ducaoge,  L  iv.  c 
6. ;  bnt  I  have  tried,  without  success,  to  discover  the  exact  place  where  it  was 
situated.  PThe  Monastery  of  St.  Antony,  Kauleas,  near  the  jNedrion  (see  Plan). 
The  two  hills  outside  Constantine*s  wall  are  v.  and  vi. ;  and  the  space  between  the 
wall  and  that  of  Theodosius  was  never  included  in  the  Regions  of  the  city,  but 
was  called  exokionion  and  was  divided  into  seven  quarters  {diguieron,  triton,  b^c), 
except  Blachemae,  which  formed  Region  xiv.  See  plan,  and  Mordtmann,  Esquisse 
top.  de  Constantinople,  p.  a.] 

*  The  new  wall  of  Theodosius  was  constructed  in  the  year  413.  In  447  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of  the 
praefect  Cvros.  The  suburb  of  the  Blachemae  was  first  taken  into  the  city  in  the 
reign  of  Heraclius.  Ducange  Const.  1.  i.  c.  10,  11.  [The  triple  defence  of  Theo- 
dosius iL  can  be  clearly  traced :  (i)  inner  wall  of  Anthemius ;  (a)  the  outer  wall 
of  Cytva;  (3)  a  ditch  and  countcfscarp.  representing  a  third  wall  (Mordtmann, 
*A.  pL  xi).] 

•*The  measurement  is  expressed  in  the  Notitia  by  14,075  feet^  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  hat  hese  were  Greek  feet ;  the  proportion  of  which  has  been  ingeni- 
ously determined  by  M.  d'Anville.  He  compares  the  180  feet  with  the  78 
Ha^iemite  cuoits  which  in  different  writers  are  assigned  for  the  height  of  St 
Sopoia.   Each  of  these  cubits  was  equal  to  27  French  inches. 

*  rbc  a^curat^  Tb^venot  (L  i.  c.  15)  walked  in  on^  hour  and  three  quarters 
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Cralata^  though  situate  beyond  the  harbour,  may  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  city;^  and  this  addition  may 
perhaps  authorise  the  measure  of  a  Byzantine  historian,  who 
assigns  sixteen  Greek  (about  fourteen  Roman)  miles  for  the 
circumference  of  his  native  city.^^  Such  an  extent  may  seem 
not  worthy  of  an  imperial  residence.  Yet  Constantinople  must 
yield  to  Babylon  and  Thebes,^  to  ancient  Rome,  to  London, 
and  even  to  Paris.^ 
prognaof  The  mastcr  of  the  Roman  world,  who  aspired  to  erect  an 
eternal  monument  of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  could  employ 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  great  work  the  wealth,  the  labour, 
and  all  that  yet  remained  of  the  genius,  of  obedient  millions. 
Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  expense  bestowed  with 
imperial  liberality  on  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  by  the 
allowance  of  about  two  miUions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  construction  of  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  aque- 
ducts.^ The  forests  that  overshadowed  the  shores  of  the 
Euxlne,  and  the  celebrated  quarries  of  white  marble  in  the 
little  island  of  Proconnesus,  supplied  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
materials,  ready  to  be  conveyed,  by  the  convenience  of  a  short 
water-carriage,  to  the  harbour  of  Byzantium.^    A  multitude 

round  two  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  from  the  Kiosk  of  the  Seraglio  to  the  seven 
towers.  D'Anville  examines  with  care,  and  receives  with  confidence,  this  decisive 
testimonjr,  wfaichgives a  circumference  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  extravagant 
computation  of  Toumefort  (Lettre  XI. )  of  thirty-four  or  thirty  miles,  without 
incluaing  Scutarii  is  a  strange  departure  from  his  usual  character. 

'^The  sycae,  or  fig-trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region,  and  were  very  much 
embellished  Justinian.  It  has  since  borne  the  names  of  Pen,  and  Galata.  The 
etymology  of  the  former  is  obvious ;  that  of  the  latter  is  unknown.  See  Ducange 
Const.  L  i.  c.  33,  and  GylUus  de  Byzant.  1.  iv.  c.  lo.  [It  seems  probable  that 
Galata  was  the  quarter  of  Celtic  mercenaries  in  3rd  century  b.c  and  hence,  like 
the  country  of  Galatia,  derived  its  name.J 

''One  hundred  and  eleven  stadia,  wmch  may  be  translated  into  modem  Greek 
miles  each  of  seven  stadia,  or  660  sometimes  only  600,  French  toises.  See 
d'Anville,  Mesures  tin^raires,  p.  53. 

S8  When  the  ancient  texts  which  describe  the  size  of  Babylon  and  Thebes  are 
settled,  the  exaggerations  reduced,  and  the  measures  ascertamed,  we  find  that 
those  famous  cities  filled  the  great  but  not  inceaible  circumference  of  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  Compare  d*Anville,  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  torn.  xzzviiL  p. 
235,  With  his  Description  de  I'Egypte,  p.  201,  aoa. 

^  If  we  divide  Constantinople  and  Paris  into  equal  squares  of  50  Fkench  toises, 
the  former  contains  850,  and  the  latter  1160  of  those  divisions. 

^  Six  hundred  centenaries,  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold.  This  sum 
is  taken  from  Codinus  Antiquit.  Const,  p.  xi;  but,  unless  tlmt  contemptible 
author  had  derived  his  information  from  some  purer  sources,  be  would  probably 
have  been  unacquainted  with  so  obsolete  a  mode  of  reckoning. 

^  For  the  forests  of  the  Black  Sea,  consult  Toumefort,  Lettre  XVI.  ;  for  the 
marble  quarries  of  Proconnesus,  see  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  588.  The  latter  had  already 
furnished  the  materials  of  the  stately  buildings  of  Cyricus, 
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of  labourers  ana  artificers  urged  the  conclusion  of  lae  work 
with  incessant  toil:  but  the  impatience  of  Constantine  soon 
discovered  that,  in  the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  skill  as  well 
as  numbers  of  his  architects  bore  a  very  unequal  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  his  designs.  The  magistrates  of  the  most 
distant  provinces  were  therefore  directed  to  institute  schools, 
to  appoint  professors,  and  by  the  hopes  of  rewards  and  privileges, 
to  engage  in  the  study  and  practice  of  architecture  a  sufficient 
number  of  ingenious  youths,  who  had  received  a  liberal  educap- 
tion."**  The  buildings  of  the  new  city  were  executed  by  such 
artificers  as  the  reign  of  Constantine  could  afibrd;  but  they 
were  decorated  by  the  hands  of  the  most  celebrated  masters 
of  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Alexander.  To  revive  the  genius 
of  Phidias  and  Lysippus  surpassed  indeed  the  power  of  a  Roman 
emperor;  but  the  immortal  productions  which  they  had  be- 
queathed to  posterity  were  exposed  without  defence  to  the 
rapacious  vanity  of  a  despot.  By  his  commands  the  cities  of  ' 
Greece  and  Asia  were  despoiled  of  their  most  valuable  orna- 
ments.^ The  trophies  of  memorable  wars,  the  objects  of 
religious  veneration,  the  most  finished  statues  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  of  the  sages  and  poets,  of  ancient  times,  contributed  to 
the  splendid  triumph  of  Constantinople  ;  and  gave  occasion  to 
the  remark  of  the  historian  Cedrenus,^  who  observes,  with 
some  enthusiasm,  that  nothing  seemed  wanting  except  the 
souls  of  the  illustrious  men  whom  those  admirable  monuments 
were  intended  to  represent  But  it  is  not  in  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine, nor  in  the  declining  period  of  an  empire  when  the 
human  mind  was  depressed  by  civil  and  religious  slavery, 
that  we  should  seek  for  the  souls  of  Homer  and  of  Demos- 
thenes. 

During  the  si^^  of  Byzantium,  the  conqueror  had  pitched  idiiow 
his  tent  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  the  second  hilL  To 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  success,  he  chose  the  same 

A  See  the  Codex  Tbeodos.  1.  xiii.  tit.  iv.  leg.  i.  This  law  is  dated  in  the  year 
334,  and  was  addressed  to  the  praefect  of  Italy,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over 
Africa.  The  commentary  of  Godefroy  on  the  whole  title  well  deserves  to  be 
consolted. 

41  Constantinoplisdedicatur  poene  omnium  urbium  nuditate.  Hieronym.  Chron. 
&  xSx.  See  Codinus,  p.  8,  9^  The  author  of  the  Antiquitat.  Const.  L  liL  (apud 
Banduri  Imp.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  41),  enumerates  Rome,  Sicily,  Antioch,  Athens, 
and  a  long  ust  of  other  cities.  The  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minormay  be 
supposed  to  have  yielded  the  richest  booty. 

^Hist.  Compend.  p.  369  [i.  648,  Bonn].  He  describes  the  statue,  or  rather 
bust,  of  Homer  with  a  degree  of  taste  which  plainly  indicates  that  Cedrenus 
copied  the  style  of  a  more  fortunate  age. 
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advantageous  position  for  the  principal  Forum ;  ^  which  appeals 
to  have  been  of  a  circular,  or  rather  elliptical  form.  The  two 
opposite  entrances  formed  triumphal  arches;  the  porticoes,  which 
inclosed  it  on  every  side,  were  filled  with  statues;  and  the 
centre  of  the  Forum  was  occupied  by  a  lofty  column,  of  which 
a  mutilated  fragment  is  now  degraded  by  the  appellation  of  the 
hurnt  pillar.  This  column  was  erected  on  a  pedestal  of  white 
marble  twenty  feet  high ;  and  was  composed  of  ten  pieces  of 
porphyry,  each  of  which  measured  above  ten  feet  in  height 
and  about  thirty-three  in  circumference.^  On  the  summit  of 
the  pillar,  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  fix>m  the  ground, 
stood  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo.  It  was  of  bronxe,  had  been 
transported  either  fix)m  Athens  or  from  a  town  of  Phrygia,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias.  The  artist  had  re- 
presented the  god  of  day,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  interpreted, 
the  emperor  Constantine  himself,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  the  globe  of  the  world  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  rays 
glittering  on  his  head.^^  The  Circus,  or  Hippodrome,  was  a 
stately  building  about  four  hundred  paces  in  length  and  one 
hundred  in  breadth.^  The  ^ce  between  the  two  meio!  or 
goals  was  filled  with  statues  and  obelisks;  and  we  may  still 
remark  a  very  singular  fragment  of  antiquity ;  the  bodies  of 
three  serpents,  twisted  into  one  pillar  of  brass.  Their  triple 
heads  had  once  supported  the  golden  tripod  which,  after  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  by 
the  victorious  Greeks.^®    The  beauty  of  the  Hippodrome  has 

^  Zosim.  L  iL  p.  io6  [c.  30].  Chron.  Alexandria  vel  Pascbal.  p.  384  [538, 
Bonn].  Ducange  Const.  1. 1.  c.  24.  Even  the  last  of  those  writers  seems  to 
confound  the  Foram  of  Constantine  with  the  Augnsteum.  or  court  of  the  palace. 
I  am  not  satisfied  whether  I  have  properly  distinguished  what  belongs  to  the  one 
and  the  other.   [See  App.  9.] 

The  most  tolerable  account  of  this  column  is  given  Pocock.  Description 
of  the  East,  vol  ii  part  iu  p.  131.  But  it  is  still  in  many  instances  perplaxed  and 
unsatisfactory. 

^  Ducange  Const.  L  i.  c  24,  p.  76.  and  his  notes  ad  Alexiad.  p.  38a.  The 
statue  of  Constantine  or  Apollo  was  thrown  down  under  the  rogn  of  Alexis 
Comnenus. 

^Toumefort  (Lettre  XII)  computes  the  Atmeidan  at  four  htmdred  paces. 
If  he  means  geometrical  paces  of  five  feet  each,  it  was  three  hundred  icnses 
in  length,  about  forty  more  than  the  great  Circus  of  Rome.  See  d'Anville, 
Mesures  Itin^raires,  p.  73.  [According  to  the  measurements  of  M.  Paspatfis  the 
lenffth  was  320  yards  long,  79  yards  broad.] 

^  The  guardians  of  the  most  holy  relics  would  rejoice  if  they  were  able  to 
produce  such  a  chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  aUegcxl  on  this  occasion.  See 
Banduri  ad  Antic^uitat.  Const,  p.  668.  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  L  ii.  c.  13.  i.  The 
original  consecration  of  the  tripod  and  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  may  be 
proved  from  Herodotus  and  Pausanias.  a.  The  Pagan  Zosimus  agrees  with  the 
three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Soxomen,  tlut  the  sacred 
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been  long  since  de&ced  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  Turkish  con- 
queron ;  but,  under  the  similar  appellation  of  Atmeidan,  it  still 
serves  as  a  place  of  exarcise  for  their  horses.  From  the  throne^ 
whence  the  emperor  viewed  the  Circensian  games,  a  winding 
staircase^  descended  to  the  palace  ;  a  magnificent  edifice, 
which  scarcely  yielded  to  the  residence  of  Rome  itself,  and 
which,  together  with  the  dependent  courts,  gaidens,  and 
porticoes,  covered  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Propcmtis  between  the  Hippodrome  and  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia.^^  We  might  likewise  celebrate  the  baths^ 
which  still  retained  the  name  of  Zeuxippus,  after  they  had 
been  enriched,  by  the  munificence  of  Constantine,  with  lofty 
colnnins,  various  marbles,  and  nbove  threescore  statues  of 
bronse*^^  But  we  should  deviate  from  the  design  of  this 
history,  if  we  attempted  minutely  to  describe  the  different 
buildings  or  quarters  of  the  city.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
observe  that  whatever  could  adorn  the  dignity  of  a  great 
capital,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of  its  numerous 
innabitants>  was  contained  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
A  particular  description,  composed  about  a  century  after  its 
foundation,  enumerates  a  capitol  or  school  of  learning,  a  circus, 

orDaments  of  the  temple  of  Ddphi  were  removed  to  Constantinople  by  the  order  of 
Constantine ;  and  among  these  the  serpentine  pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  is  particu- 
larly mentioned.  3.  All  the  European  travellers  who  have  visited  Oonstantinople, 
from  Buondehnonte  to  Pocock,  describe  it  in  the  same  place,  and  almost  in  the 
same  manner  ;  the  differences  between  them  are  occasioned  only  bv  the  injuries 
whidi  it  has  sustained  from  the  Turks.  Mahomet  the  Second  broke  the  under- 
jaw  of  one  of  the  serpents  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe.  Th^venot,  1.  i.  c.  17. 
[Zosimus  mentions  only  a  tripod  of  Apollo  with  a  statue  of  the  god  on  it  (iL  ^i), 
but  not  the  serpent  coils,  and  therefore  (so  Mendelssohn)  not  the  Plataean  dedica- 
tion.] 

w  The  Latin  name  Cochlea  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  very  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Byzantine  history.   I>ucan|:e  Const  L  ii.  c.  i.  p.  10^ 

» There  are  three  topographical  pomts  which  indicate  the  situation  of  the 
palace.  1.  The  staircase,  which  connected  it  with  the  Hippodrome  or  Atmeidan. 
2.  A  small  artificial  port  on  the  Propontis,  from  whence  there  was  an  easy  ascent, 
by  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  to  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  3.  The  Augusteum 
was  a  spacious  court,  one  side  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  front  of  the  palace, 
and  another  by  the  diurch  of  St.  Sophia.    [See  App.  9I 

MZenxippus  was  an  epithet  of  Jupiter,  and  the  baths  were  a  part  of  old 
Byzantium.  The  difficulty  of  assigning  their  true  situation  has  not  been  felt  by 
Docange.  History  seems  to  connect  them  with  St.  Sophia  and  the  palace ;  but 
the  original  plan,  inserted  in  Banduri,  places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
near  the  harbour.  [They  were  dose  to  the  Pftlaoe  and  Hippodrome,  on  south 
side  of  the  Augusteum,  see  App.  9.]  For  their  beauties,  see  Chron.  Paschal,  p. 
285,  and  G^rllius  de  Bysant.  1.  it  c.  7.  Christodorus  (see  Antiquitat.  Const.  1.  vii.) 
composed  inscriptions  in  verse  for  each  of  the  statues.    He  was  a  Theban  poet 


in  geons  as 


as  in  birth : 


Boeptum  in  crasso  jurares  a£irc  natum. 
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two  theatres,  eight  public,  and  one  Hundred  and  fifty-three 
private,  baths,  fifty-two  porticoes,  five  granaries,  eight  aqueducts 
or  reservoirs  of  water,  four  spacious  halls  for  the  meetings  of 
the  senate  or  courts  of  justice,  fourteen  churches,  fourteen 
palaces,  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
houses,  which,  for  their  size  or  beauty,  deserved  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  multitude  of  plebeian  habitations.^ 

The  populousness  of  his  favoured  city  was  the  next  and 
most  serious  object  of  the  attention  of  its  rounder.  In  the  dark 
ages  which  succeeded  the  translation  of  the  empire,  the 
remote  and  the  immediate  consequences  of  that  memorable 
event  were  strangely  confounded  by  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  credulity  of  the  Latins.^  It  was  asserted  and  believed 
that  all  the  noble  fiimilies  of  Rome,  the  senate,  and  the 
equestrian  order,  with  their  innumerable  attendants,  had 
followed  their  emperor  to  the  banks  of  the  Propontis ;  that  a 
spurious  race  of  strangers  and  plebeians  was  left  to  possess  the 
solitude  of  the  ancient  capital;  and  that  the  lands  of  Italy, 
long  since  converted  into  gardens,  were  at  once  deprived  oif 
cultivation  and  inhabitants.^  In  the  course  of  this  history,  such 
exaggerations  will  be  reduced  to  their  just  value :  yet,  since 
the  growth  of  Constantinople  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  general 
increase  of  mankind  and  of  industry,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  artificial  colony  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  the  empire.  Many  opulent  senators  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  Eastern  provinces,  were  probably  invited  by  Constantine  to 
adopt  for  their  country  the  fortunate  spot  which  he  had  chosen 
for  his  own  residence.  The  invitations  of  a  master  are  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  commands ;  and  the  liberality  of  the 
emperor  obtained  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedience.  He  be- 
stowed on  his  favourites  the  palaces  which  he  had  built  in  the 
several  quarters  of  the  city,  assigned  them  lands  and  pensions 

» See  the  Notitia.  Rome  only  reckoned  1780  large  houses,  domus ;  but  the 
word  must  have  bad  a  more  dignified  signification.  No  insula  are  mentioned 
at  Constantinople.   The  old  capital  consisted  of  424  streets,  the  new  of  322. 

M  Liutprand,  Legatio  ad  Imp.  Kicephorum,  p.  15^  [c.  62].  The  modem  Greeks 
have  strangely  disfigured  the  antiquities  of  Constantmople.  We  might  excuse  the 
errors  of  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers ;  but  it  is  somewhat  astonishing  that 
the  Greeks,  who  had  access  to  the  authentic  materials  preserved  in  their  own 
language,  should  prefer  fiction  to  truth  and  loose  tradition  to  genuine  history. 
In  a  single  page  of  Codinus  we  may  detect  twelve  impardonable  mistakes  ;  the 
reconciliation  of  Severus  and  Niger,  the  marriage  of  their  son  and  daughter,  the 
siege  of  Byzantium  by  the  Macedonians,  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  which  recalled 
Severus  to  Rome,  the  sixty  years  which  elapsed  from  his  death  to  the  foandatioa 
of  Constantinople,  &c. 

»  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  17. 
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for  the  support  of  their  dignity,^  and  alienated  the  demesnes 
of  Pcmtus  and  Asia,  to  grant  hereditary  estates  by  the  easy 
tenure  of  maintaining  a  house  in  the  capital.^^  But  these  en- 
ooaragements  and  obligations  soon  became  superfluous,  and 
were  gradually  abolished.  Wherever  the  seat  of  government 
is  fixed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue  will  be  ex- 
pended by  the  prince  rdmself,  by  his  ministers,  by  the  officers 
of  justice,  and  by  the  domestics  of  the  palace.  The  most 
wealthy  of  the  provincials  will  be  attracted  by  the  powerful 
motives  of  interest  and  duty,  of  amusement  and  curiosity.  A 
third  and  more  numerous  class  of  inhabitants  will  insensibly  be 
formed,  of  servants,  of  artificers,  and  of  merchants,  who  derive 
their  subsistence  from  their  own  labour  and  fit>m  the  wants  or 
luxury  of  the  superior  ranks.  In  less  than  a  century,  Constan- 
tinople disputed  with  Rome  itself  the  pre-eminence  of  riches  . 
and  numbers.  New  piles  of  buOdings,  crowded  together  with 
too  little  regard  to  health  or  convenience,  scarcely  allowed  the 
intervals  of  narrow  streets  for  the  perpetual  throng  of  men,  of 
horses,  and  of  carriages.  The  allotted  space  of  ground  was 
insufficient  to  contain  the  increasing  people ;  and  the  additional 
foundations,  which,  on  either  side,  were  advanced  into  the  sea, 
might  alone  have  composed  a  very  considerable  city.*® 

The  frequent  and  regular  distributions  of  wine  and  oil,  of  pxMkgw 
com  or  brc^,  of  money  or  provisions,  had  almost  exempted  the 
poorer  citizens  of  Rome  m>m  the  necessity  of  labour.  The 
magnificence  of  the  first  Cesars  was  in  some  measure  imitated 
by  the  founder  of  Constantinople  :  ™  but  his  liberality,  however 

»Themist.  Oral.  Hi.  p.  48.  edit  Hardooin.  Sosomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Zosim.  L  ii. 
p.  107  [33].  Anon^.  Valesias.  p.  715  [§  30].  If  we  could  credit  Codinus(p. 
10),  Constantine  built  houses  for  the  senators  on  the  exact  model  of  their  Roman 
pRlarfai,  and  gratified  them,  as  well  as  himself,  with  the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable 
surprise ;  bat  the  whole  story  is  full  of  fictions  and  inconsistencies. 

^  The  law  by  which  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  the  year  438,  abolished  this 
tenure  may  be  found  among  the  Novelise  of  that  emperor  at  the  end  of  the 
Theodowan  Code,  tom.  vi.  nov.  la.  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom. 

p.  371).  has  evidently  mistaken  the  nature  of  these  estates.  With  a  grant 
from  the  Imperial  demesnes,  the  same  condition  was  accepted  as  a  favour  which 
would  justly  have  been  deemed  a  hardship,  if  it  had  been  imposed  upon  private 
property. 

"  The  passages  of  Zosimus,  of  Eunapius,  of  Sozomen,  and  of  Agathias,  which 
relate  to  the  increase  of  buildings  and  inhabitants  at  Constantinople,  are  collected 
and  connected  by  Gyllius  de  Byzant  1.  i.  c.  3.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (in  Panegyr. 
Antbon.  56,  p.  990,  edit.  Sirmond)  describes  the  moles  that  were  pushed  forwards 
into  the  sea ;  they  consisted  of  the  famous  Puzzolan  sand,  which  hardens  in  the 
water. 

■•Sozoraen,  L  ii.  c.  ^,  Philostorg.  I  ii.  c.  0,  Codin.  Antiq.  Const,  p.  8.  It 
appears  bf  Socrates,  L  u.  c.  13,  that  the  daily  allowances  of  the  city  consisted  of 
ex^t  myriads  of  Wrov,  which  we  may  either  translate  with  Valerius  by  toe  words  modii 
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it  might  excite  the  applause  of  the  people,  has  incurred  the 
oensure  of  posterity.  A  nation  of  legislators  and  conquerors 
might  assert  their  claim  to  the  harvests  of  Africa,  which  had 
been  purchased  with  their  blood ;  and  it  was  artfully  contrived 
by  Augustus  that,  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  the  Romans  should 
lose  the  memory  of  freedom.  But  the  prodigality  of  Con- 
stantine  could  not  be  excused  by  any  consideration  either  of 
'  public  or  private  interest ;  and  the  annual  tribute  of  com 
imposed  upon  Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  his  new  capital  was 
applied  to  feed  a  lazy  and  indolent  pqpulace,  at  the  expense  of 
the  husbandmen  of  an  industrious  province.^  Scnne  other  re- 
gulations of  this  emperor  are  less  liable  to  blame,  but  they  are 
less  deserving  of  notice.  He  divided  Constantinople  into 
fourteen  regions  or  quarters,^  dignified  the  public  council  with 
the  appellation  of  Senate,^  communicated  to  the  citirais  the 
privileges  of  Italy,^  and  bestowed  cm  the  rising  city  the  title  of 

of  com  or  consider  as  expressive  of  the  number  of  loaves  of  bread.  [Cp.  also 
Zosimus.  iL  33 ;  Photius»  p.  475,  a.  39,  ed.  B«kker ;  Codinua,  de  or  cp.  p.  16,  4,  ed. 
Bekk.  (oprow  ^/Mpiv^iovf).  We  must  understand  loaves,  not  modii  (nor  medinini, 
as  Finlay  thought ;  i  med.  =  6  mod.).  See  £.  Gebhardt,  das  Verpflegongswesen 
von  Rom  und  Constantinopel,  z68i.] 

^See  Cod.  Tbeodos.  L  xiiL  and  xiv.  [16]  and  Cod.  Justinian.  Edict,  xii. 
lom.  iL  p.  648,  edit.  Genev.  See  the  beautiful  complaint  of  Rome  in  the  poem  of 
Claudian  de  Bell.  Gildonico,  ver.  46^—64. 

Cum  subiit  par  Roma  mihi  divisaque  sumsit 
i£quales  aurora  togas :  i£gyptia  rura 
In  partem  cessere  novam. 
[Cp.  also  Libanius  «cpl  thi^  Up.  184.  ed.  Reiske ;  Themistius,  Or.  4,  p.  53   C.  I. 


'^The  regions  of  Constantinople  are  mentioned  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  and 
particularly  described  in  the  Notitia  of  the  younger  Theodosius ;  but.  as  the  four 
last  of  them  are  not  included  within  the  wall  of  Constantine,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  division  of  the  city  should  be  referred  to  the  founder. 

^Senatum  constituit  secundi  ordinis ;  C/atvs  vocavit.  Anon.  Valeaan.  p.  715 
[§  30].  The  senators  of  old  Rome  were  styled  Clanssimi.  See  a  curious  note  ot 
Valesius  ad  Ammian.  MarcelUn.  xxii.  9^  From  the  nth  epistle  of  Julian,  it 
should  seem  that  the  place  of  senator  was  considered  as  a  burthen  rather  than 
as  an  honour ;  but  the  Abb^  de  la  B16terie  (Viede  Jovien,  t.  ii.  p.  371)  has  shewn 
that  this  epistle  could  not  relate  to  Constantinople.  Might  we  not  read,  instead  of 
the  celebrated  name  of  Bv^ayriois,  the  obscure  but  more  probable  word  Bt«-a<^voic  ? 
Bisanthe  or  Rhcedestus,  now  Rhodosto,  was  a  small  maritime  city  of  Thrace. 
See  Stephan.  Byz.  de  Urbibus,  p.  225,  and  Cellar  Geograph.  tom.  i.  p.  849. 
[Certain  gold  medallions  with  Emperor  standing  and  the  legend  Senatus,  on  the 
reverse,  have  been  shown  to  refer  to  the  foundation  of  the  new  senate  (Kenner, 
Wiener  numism,  Zeil,,  3, 117).  Hertlein,  p.  491,  keeps  Bv^oin-i'oic  but  notices 
Gibbon's  conjectures  ] 

<sCod.  Theodos.  1.  xiv.  13.  The  Commentary  of  Godefroy  ii,  v.  p.  aao)  is 
long,  but  perplexed ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  tne  Jus  Italicum 
could  consist,  after  the  freedom  of  the  city  had  been  communicated  to  the  whole 
empire.  [Jus  Italicum  gave  exemption  from  tributura  or  land-tax, — an  exemption 
which  Italy  herself  bad  recently  lost] 
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Colony^  the  first  and  most  favoured  daughter  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  venerable  parent  still  maintained  the  legal  and  acknow- 
ledged supremacy  which  was  due  to  her  age,  to  her  dignity, 
and  to  the  remembrance  of  her  former  greatness.^ 

As  Constantine  urged  the  progress  of  the  work  with  the  oaHMtiaa. 
impatience  of  a  lover,  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  principal  ftf"*** 
edifices,  were  completed  in  a  few  years,  or,  according  to  another  ' 
account,  in  a  few  months ;  ^  but  this  extraordinary  diligence 
should  excite  the  less  admiration,  since  many  of  the  buildings 
were  finished  in  so  hasty  and  imperfect  a  manner  that,  under 
the  succeeding  reign,  they  were  preserved  with  difficulty  from 
impending  ruin.^   But,  while  they  displayed  the  vigour  and 
freshness  of  youth,  the  founder  prepared  to  celebrate  the  dedi-  l^-^fS^ 
cation  of  his  city.*'   The  games  and  largesses  which  crowned  ^ 
the  pomp  of  this  memorable  festival  may  easily  be  supposed ; 
but  there  is  one  circumstance  of  a  more  sing^ular  and  permanent 
nature,  which  ought  not  entirely  to  be  overlooked.    As  often 
as  the  birthday  of  the  city  returned,  the  statue  of  Constantine, 
framed,  by  his  order,  of  gilt  wood,  and  bearing  in  its  right 
hand  a  small  image  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  was  erected  on 
a  triumphal  car.     The  guards,  carrying  white  tapers,  and 
clothed  in  their  richest  apparel,  accompanied  the  solemn  pro- 
cession as  it  moved  through  the  Hippodrome.    When  it  was 
opposite  to  the  throne  of  the  reigning  emperor,  he  rose  from 

Julian  (Orat  i.  p.  8)  celebrates  Constantinople  as  not  less  superior  to  all 
other  cities  than  she  was  inferior  to  Rome  itselL  His  learned  commentator 
(Spanheim,  p.  75,  76),  justifies  this  language  by  severalparallel  and  contemporary 
instances.  Zosimus,  as  well  as  Socrates  and  S<^men,  flourished  after  the  division 
of  the  empire  between  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius,  which  estat)lished  a  perfect 
epiaUty  between  the  old  and  the  new  capital. 

<*Codinus  (Antiquitat.  p.  8),  affirms  that  the  foundations  of  Constantinople  were 
laid  in  the  year  or  the  world  58^  (a.d.  339),  on  the  26th  of  September,  and 
that  the  city  was  dedicated  the  iitn  of  May  5838  (A.D.  330).  He  connects  these 
dates  with  several  characteristic  epochs,  but  they  contradict  each  other  ;  the 
authority  of  Codinus  is  of  little  weight,  and  the  space  which  he  assigns  must  appear 
insufficient  The  term  of  ten  years  is  ffiven  us  by  Julian  (Orat.  1.  p.  8),  and 
Spanheim  labours  to  establish  the  truth  of  it  (p.  69-75),  ^9  ^^^P  ^'^^ 
passages  from  Themistius  (Orat.  iv.  p.  58),  and  of  Philostorgius  (L  u.  c.  9),  which 
lorm  a  period  from  the  year  334  to  the  year  ^34.  Modern  critics  are  divided 
concemmg  this  point  of  chronology,  and  their  different  sentiments  are  very 
accurately  discussed  by  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  619-625. 
[The  date  of  dedication,  nth  May  330,  is  certain,  see  Idatius,  Dtscr,  Consttl.^  Chron. 
Pasch.  p.  S85,  Hesychius,  F.  H.  G.  4,  p.  zci,  cp.  Malalas,  p.  322,  Cedren.  i.  p.  497. 
The  foundation  of^  Western  Wall  was  laid  Nov.  4,  326,  ace.  to  Anon.  Band.  i.  3.] 

*  Themistius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  47.  Zosim.  L  iL  p.  108.  Constantine  himself,  in 
one  of  his  laws  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xv.  tit.  1),  betrays  his  impatience. 

^Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  faithful  to  the  mode  of  superstition  which  prevailed  in 
their  own  times,  assure  us  thai  Constantmople  was  consecrated  to  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God. 
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his  seat,  and  with  grateful  reverence  adored  the  memory  of  his 
predecessor.^  At  the  festival  of  the  dedication,  an  edict,  en- 
graved on  a  column  of  marble,  bestowed  the  title  of  Sbcond  or 
New  Rome  on  the  city  of  Constantine.*  But  the  name  of  Con- 
stantinople 7^  has  prevailed  over  that  honourable  epithet ;  and^ 
after  the  revolution  of  fourteen  centuries,  still  perpetuates  the 
fame  of  its  author.^ 
jwiiof^^  The  foundation  of  a  new  capital  is  naturally  connected  with 
A4,ffuuua  ^j^^  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  civil  and  military  administra- 
tion. The  distinct  view  of  the  complicated  system  of  jpolicy, 
introduced  by  Diocletian,  improved  by  Constantine,  and  com- 
pleted by  his  immediate  successors,  may  not  only  amuse  the 
fancy  by  the  singular  picture  of  a  great  empire,  but  will  tend 
to  illustrate  the  secret  and  internal  causes  of  its  rapid  decay. 
In  the  pursuit  of  any  remarkable  institution,  we  may  be  fre- 
quently led  into  the  more  early  or  the  more  recent  times  of 
Uie  Roman  history ;  but  the  proper  limits  of  this  inquiry  will 
be  included  within  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  from  the  accession  of  Constantine  to  the  publication  of 
the  Theodosian  code  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  Notilia 
of  the  east  and  west,^^  we  derive  the  most  copious  and  authentic 
information  of  the  state  of  the  empire.  This  variety  of  objects 
will  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  course  of  the  narrative ;  but 

^Tbe  earliest  and  most  oomplete  aooount  of  this  extraordinary  oeremoay  may 
be  found  in  the  Alexandrian  Cbronide,  p.  285  [Chr.  Pasch.  p.  ^9-39]'  TUIe- 
mont,  and  the  other  friends  of  Constantine,  who  are  oftended  with  the  air  of 
Paganism  which  seems  unworthy  of  a  Christian  Prince,  bad  a  ri^t  to  consider  it 
as  doubtful,  but  they  were  not  authorized  to  omit  the  mention  of  it. 

»So«omen,  L  ii.a  s.  Ducange,  C.  P.  L  i.  c.  6.  Velut  ipsius  Romae  filiam.  is 
the  expression  of  Augustin.  de  Civitat.  Dd,  1.  v.  c.  25. 


70£utropius,  L  z.  c.  8.  Julian.  Orat,  I  p.  8.  Ducange  C.  P.  L  i.  c.  5.  The 
name  of  Constantinople  is  extant  on  the  medals  of  Constantine. 

71  The  lively  Fontendle  (Dialogues  des  Morts,  xii.)  affects  to  deride  the  vanity  of 
human  ambition,  and  seems  to  triumph  in  the  disappointment  of  Constantine, 
whose  immortal  name  is  now  lost  in  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Istambol,  a  Turkish 
corruption  of  «U  w6kiv.  Yet  the  original  name  is  still  preserved,  i.  By  the 
nations  of  Europe,  a.  By  the  modern  Greeks.  3.  By  the  Arabs,  whose  wntings 
are  difiiised  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests  in  Asia  aixi  Africa.  See 
d'Herbelot  Bibliothdqne  Orientale,  p.  275.  4.  By  the  more  learned  Turks,  and  by 
the  emperor  himself  in  his  public  mandates.  Cantemir's  History  of  [Growth  and 
Decay  of  Uhe  Othman  [Ottoman]  Empire,  p.  51  [Eng.  Tr.,  1734} 

7*  The  Theodosian  code  was  promulgated  a.d.  438.  See  the  Prolegomena  of 
Godefroy,  cup.  z8^. 

7s  Pancirolus,  in  nis  elaborate  Commentary,  assigns  to  the  Notitia  a  date 
almost  sunilar  to  that  of  the  Theodosian  code :  but  his  proofs,  or  rather  con- 
jectures, arc  extremdy  feeble.  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  place  this  useful 
work  between  the  final  division  of  the  empire  (a.d.  395),  and  the  successful  invaion 
of  Gaul  by  the  Barbarians  (a.d.  407).  See  Histoize  des  andens  Peuplesdes 
rEurope,  tom.  vii.  p.  40.    [Cp.  App^  zl] 
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the  interruption  will  be  censured  only  by  those  readers  who 
are  insensible  to  the  importance  of  laws  and  manners,  while 
they  peruse,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  transient  intrigues  of  a 
court,  or  the  accidental  event  of  a  battle. 

The  manly  pride  of  the  Romans,  content  with  substantial  mmg^y  of 
power,  had  left  to  the  vanity  of  the  east  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  ostentatious  greatness.^^  But  when  they  lost  even 
the  semblance  of  those  virtues  which  were  derived  from  their 
ancient  freedom,  the  simplicity  of  Roman  manners  was  in- 
sensibly corrupted  by  the  stately  affectation  of  the  courts  of 
Asia.  The  distinctions  of  personal  ment  and  influence,  so 
conspicuous  in  a  republic,  so  feeble  and  obscure  under  a 
monarchy,  were  abolished  by  the  despotism  of  the  emperors ; 
who  substituted  in  their  room  a  severe  subordination  of  rank 
and  office,  from  the  titled  slaves,  who  wer^  seated  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  to  the  meanest  instruments  of  arbitral^  power. 
Tbis  multitude  of  abject  dependents  was  interested  in  the 
support  of  the  actual  government,  from  the  dread  of  a  revolu- 
tion^ which  might  at  once  confound  their  hopes  and  intercept 
the  reward  of  their  services.  In  this  divine  hierarchy  (for  such 
it  is  frequently  styled)  every  rank  was  marked  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness,  and  its  dignity  was  displayed  in  a  variety 
of  trifling  and  solemn  ceremonies,  which  it  was  a  study  to  learn 
and  a  sacrilege  to  neglect.^^  The  purity  of  the  Latin  language 
was  debased  by  adopting,  in  the  intercourse  of  pride  and 
flattery,  a  profusion  of  epithets,  which  Tully  would  scarcely 
have  understood,  and  which  Augustus  would  have  rejected 
with  indignation.  The  principal  officers  of  the  empire  were 
saluted,  even  by  the  sovereign  himself,  with  the  deceitful  titles 
of  your  Sincerity,  your  Graviiy,  your  Excellency,  your  Eminence, 
your  sublime  and  wonderful  Magnitude,  your  tUustrious  and  mag- 
nificent  HighnessJ^  The  codicils  or  patents  of  their  office  were 
curiously  emblazoned  with  such  emblems  as  were  best  adapted 
to  explain  its  nature  and  high  dignity ;  the  image  or  portrait 
of  the  reigning  emperors ;  a  triumphal  car  ;  the  book  of  man- 

**  Scilicet  ezternse  soperbise  sueto,  non  inerat  noti^ia  nostri  (perhaps  nosfrae) ; 
apod  (^uos  vis  Imperii  valet,  isania  tzaDsmittuntur.  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  31.  The 
gradation  from  the  style  of  freedom  and  simplicity  to  that  of  form  and  servitude 
mav  be  traced  in  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Symmachus. 

''The  emperor  Gratianj  after  confirming  a  law  of  precedency  published  by 
Valentinian,  the  father  of  his  Divinity,  thus  continues:  Siquis  igitur  indebitum 
sibi  locum  usurpaverit,  nulla  se  ignoratiOne  defendat  ;  sitque  plane  sacrilegii  reus, 
qui  divtna  prsecepta  neglexerit.    Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  v.  leg.  2. 

''Consult  theNoH^M  Digniiatum,  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  torn, 
vi.  p.  316. 
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dates  placed  on  a  table,  covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  and  illumi- 
nated by  four  tapers ;  the  allegorical  figures  of  the  provinces 
which  they  governed ;  or  the  appellations  and  standards  of  the 
troops  whom  they  commanded.  Some  of  these  official  ensigns 
were  really  exhibited  in  their  hall  of  audience  ;  others  preceded 
their  pompous  march  whenever  they  appeared  in  public ;  and 
every  circumstance  of  their  demeanour,  their  dress,  their  orna- 
ments, and  their  train,  was  calculated  to  inspire  a  deep  re- 
verence for  the  representatives  of  supreme  majesty.  By  a 
philosophic  observer,  the  Sjrstem  of  the  Roman  government 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  splendid  theatre,  filled  with 
players  of  every  character  and  degree,  who  repeated  the 
language,  and  imitated  the  passions,  of  their  original  model. ^ 
niMnnka  All  the  magistrates  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  place 
•f  hoMv  general  state  of  the  empire  were  accurately  divided  into 

three  classes.  1.  The  lUusfrious.  S.  The  Speclabiles,  or  Respect- 
able :  And,  S.  The  Clarwimi ;  whom  we  may  translate  by  the 
word  Horumrable.  In  the  times  of  Roman  simplicity,  the  last- 
mentioned  epithet  was  used  only  as  a  vague  expression  of 
deference,  till  it  became  at  length  the  peculiar  and  appropriated 
title  of  all  who  were  members  of  the  senate,^  and  consequently 
of  all  who,  from  that  venerable  body,  were  selected  to  govern 
the  provinces.  The  vanity  of  those  who,  ftwn  their  rank  and 
office,  might  claim  a  superior  distinction  above  the  rest  of  the 
senatorial  order  was  long  afterwards  indulged  with  the  new 
appellation  of  Respectable;  but  the  title  of  lUnstrums  was  always 
reserved  to  some  eminent  personages  who  were  obeyed  or  re- 
[YMrdiTi-  verenced  by  the  two  subordinate  classes.  It  was  communicated 
mSrtM]  only,  I.  To  the  consuls  and  patricians;  II.  To  the  pretonan 
prefects,  with  the  prefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople ;  III. 
To  the  masters  general  of  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry  ;  and,  IV. 
To  the  seven  ministers  of  the  palace,  who  exercised  their  sacred 
functions  about  the  person  of  the  emperor.^    Among  those 

^  PaDcirolus  ad  Notitiam  utriusaue  Imperii,  p.  39.  But  his  explanations  are 
obscure,  and  he  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  painted  emblems  from  the 
effective  ensigns  of  office. 

78  In  the  Pandects,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  reigns  of  the  Antonlnes, 
Clarisnmus  is  the  ordinaiy  and  legal  title  of  a  senator.  fAnotber  important 
title  is  that  of  vir  consularts  (origin  uncertain).  All  ciariaiml  who  were  admitted 
into  the  senate  had  this  rank,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  am- 
nelaris  in  the  old  sense  of  ex-consul.  Some  provincial  governorships  could  only 
be  held  by  consulares  ;  hence  the  Consularts  erf  —  &c.] 

^  PanciroL  p.  ia-17.  I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  two  inferior  ranks, 
Perfectissimus  and  Egre^m,  which  were  given  to  many  persons  who  were  not 
raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity.  [For  example,  the  urban  prefect  was  perfectissimus  ; 
likewise  the  governors  of  dioceses  under  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  But,  as  these 
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illustrions  magistrates  who  were  esteemed  co-ordinate  with  each 
other,  the  seniority  of  appointment  gave  place  to  the  union  of 
dignities.*^  By  the  expedient  of  honorary  codicils,  the  emperors, 
who  were  fond  of  multiplying  their  favours,  might  sometimes 
gratify  the  vanity,  though  not  the  amhition,  of  impatient 
Goartiers.^ 

I.  As  long  as  the  Roman  consuls  were  the  first  magistrates  tim 
of  a  free  state,  they  derived  their  right  to  power  from  the 
choice  of  the  people.  As  long  as  the  emperors  condescended 
to  disguise  the  servitude  which  they  imposed,  the  consuls 
were  still  elected  hy  the  real  or  apparent  sufirage  of  the  senate. 
From  the  reign  of  EMocletian,  even  these  vestiges  of  liberty 
were  abolished,  and  the  successful  candidates  who  were  in- 
vested with  the  annual  honours  of  the  consulship  affected  to 
deplore  the  humiliating  condition  of  their  predecessors.  The 
Scipios  and  the  Catos  had  been  reduced  to  solicit  the  votes  of 
plebeians,  to  pass  through  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of 
a  popular  election,  and  to  expose  their  dignity  to  the  shame  of 
a  public  refusal;  while  their  own  happier  &te  had  reserved 
them  for  an  age  and  government  in  which  the  rewards  of  virtue 
were  assigned  by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  a  gracious  sovereign.^ 
In  the  ei^stles  which  the  emperor  addressed  to  the  two  consuls 
elect,  it  was  declared  that  they  were  created  by  his  sole 
authority.^  Their  names  and  portraits,  engraved  on  gilt  tablets 
of  ivory,  were  dispersed  over  the  empire  as  presents  to  the  pro- 
vinces, the  cities,  the  magistrates,  the  senate,  and  the  people.^ 
Their  solemn  inauguration  was  performed  at  the  place  of  the 

and  lemer  officials  were  promoted  to  aeiiatorial  rank,  they  became  glarissimi  or 
ipectabiUs.  The  rank  oC  egregius  is  not  found  after  Constantine;  that  of 
ferfecHssimus  lingered  longer  and  was  still  borne  by  the  governor  of  Dalmatia  in 
tbe  early  years  of  the  fifth  oentmy.  1 

^  Cod.  Theodos.  L  vi.  tit.  vL  The  rules  of  precedency  are  ascertained  ¥nth  the 
most  minute  accoracy  by  the  emperors  and  illustrated  with  equal  prolixity  by  their 
learned  interpreter. 

n  Cod.  Theodos.  L  Ti.  tit.  zxil. 

i>  Atisonius  (in  Gratiarum  Actione)  basely  expatiates  on  this  unworthy  topic, 
which  is  managed  b^  Mamertinus  (Panegyr.  Vet  xi.  x6,  19)  with  somewhat  more 
fireedom  and  ingenuity. 

flBCom  de  Consulibus  in  annum  creandis  solus  mecum  volutarem  .  .  .  te 
Consulem  et  designavi,  et  dedaravi.  et  priorem  nuncupavi;  are  some  of  the  ex- 
ptessioos  employed  by  the  emperor  Gratian  to  his  preceptor  the  poet  Ausonius. 
^^Immanesque  .  .  .  dentes. 
Qui  secti  ferro  in  tabulas  auroque  micantes 
Inscripti  rutilum  caelato  consule  nomen 
Po-  prooeres  et  vulgus  eant. 

Claud,  in  iL  Cons.  Stllichon.  346. 
Mootfaocoa  has  represented  some  of  these  tablets  or  diptychs ;  see  Suppl^meDt  4 
'Aittkiuit^  expliqute,  torn,  iu.  p.  aao. 

voii.  n.  11  n  \ 
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imperial  residence ;  ma,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  Rome  was  constantly  deprived  of  the  presence 
of  her  ancient  magistrates.^  On  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
January,  the  consuls  assumed  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity. 
Their  dress  was  a  robe  of  purple,  embroidered  in  silk  and  gold, 
and  sometimes  ornamented  urith  costly  gems.^  On  this  solemn 
occasion  they  were  attended  by  the  roost  minent  officers  of 
the  state  and  army,  in  the  habit  of  senators ;  and  the  useless 
fiisces,  armed  with  the  once  formidable  axes,  were  borne  before 
them  by  the  lictors.^  The  procession  moved  from  the  palace^ 
to  the  Forum,  or  principal  square  of  the  city ;  where  the  consuls 
ascended  their  tribunal,  and  seated  themselves  in  the  eurule 
chairs,  which  were  fiamed  after  the  fiishion  of  ancient  timet. 
They  immediately  exercised  an  act  of  jurisdiction,  by  the  mano- 
mission  of  a  slave,  who  was  brought  before  them  for  that  purpose ; 
and  the  ceremony  was  intended  to  represent  the  celebrated  action 
of  the  elder  Brutus,  the  author  of  liberty  and  of  the  consulship, 
when  he  admitted  among  his  fellow-citizens  the  fiuthful  Vindex, 
who  had  revealed  the  conspiracy  of  the  Tarquins.^^  The 
public  festival  was  continued  during  several  days  in  all  the 

^Consnle  Isetatur  post  plarima  sascala  viso 
PaUanteus  apex :  agnoscunt  rostra  curules 
Auditas  quondam  proavis :  desuetac^ue  dngH 
Regius  auratis  Fora  fascibos  Ulpia  hctor. 

i.  in  vi.  Coiuk  Honorii,  643. 
From  the  reign  of  Cams  to  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius,  there  was  an  interval 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which  the  emperors  were  always  absent 
from  Rome  on  the  first  day  of  January.   See  the  Chronologie  de  TiiieRioat»  torn, 
iit  iv.  and  v. 

<*See  Claudian  in  Coos.  Pnbk  et  01ybrii»  178,  Ac,  and  in  iv.  Coos.  Hooorii, 
585,  Ac. ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  not  easy  to  sepiarate  the  ornaments  ol  the 
empeior  from  those  of  the  consuL  Ausonius  received,  from  the  libendtty  of 
Gratian,  a  vestis  p<Umaia^  or  robe  of  state,  in  which  the  figure  gf  the  empetcic 
Constontius  was  embroidered. 

^  Cemis  ut  armorum  prooeres  legumque  potentes 
Patricios  suraunt  habitus,  et  more  Gabino 
Discolor  incedit  legio,  positisaue  parumper 
Bellonim  dgnis  sec|uitur  vexilla  Quirini? 
Lictori  cedunt  ac^uilee,  ridetque  togatus 
Miles,  eti  n  mediis  eSulget  curia  castris. 

Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  5. 

 strictasque  procul  radiare  stcureu 

In  Cons.  Prob.  399  [339]. 
*See  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  MarcelUn.  1.  xxii.  c.  7. 

w  Auspice  mox  lasto  [laetom]  sonuit  clarooce  tribunal 
Te  fastos  ineunte  quater ;  sollemnia  ludit 
Omnia  [omina]  libertas :  deductum  Vindice  morem 
Lex  servat  [oelebrat],  iiamulusque  iugo  laxatus  erilt 
Ducitur,  et  grato  remeat  secunor  ictu. 

Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  6x1, 
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prindpal  cities;  in  Rome,  from  custom;  in  Constantinople, 
from  imitation ;  in  Carthage,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  from 
the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  superfluity  of  wealth.^  In  the 
two  capitals  of  the  empire  the  annual  games  of  the  theatre, 
the  circus,  and  the  amphitheatre,^^  cost  four  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  (ahont)  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling :  and  if  so  heavy  an  expense  surpassed  the  Acuities  or 
the  inclination  of  the  magistrates  themselves,  the  sum  was 
supplied  from  the  imperial  treasuiy.^  As  soon  as  the  consuls 
had  discharged  these  customary  duties,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
retire  into  the  shade  of  private  Bfe,  and  to  enjoy,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  the  undisturbed  contemplation  of  their 
own  greatness.  They  no  longer  presided  in  the  national 
councils ;  they  no  longer  executed  the  resolutions  of  peace 
or  war.  Their  abilities  (unless  they  were  employed  in  more 
effective  offices)  were  of  bttle  moment ;  and  their  names  served 
only  as  the  legal  date  of  the  year  in  which  they  had  filled  the 
chair  of  Marius  and  of  Cicero.  Yet  it  was  still  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged, in  the  last  period  of  Roman  servitude,  that  this 
empty  name  might  be  compared,  and  even  preferred,  to  the 
possession  of  substantial  power.  The  title  of  consul  was  still 
the  most  splendid  object  of  ambition,  the  noblest  reward  of 
virtue  and  loyalty.  The  emperors  themselves,  who  disdained 
the  fiunt  flluidow  of  the  republic,  were  conscious  that  they 
acquired  an  additional  splendour  and  majesty  as  often  as  they 
assumed  the  annual  honours  of  the  consult  dignity.^ 

The  proudest  and  most  perfect  separation  which  can  be  found  n* 
in  any  age  or  country  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  is**^"**^ 
perhaps  that  of  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,  as  it  was  es- 
tab]tf£ed  in  the  first  age  of  the  Roman  republic.    Wealth  and 

^  Cdebrant  qoidein  solemnes  istos  dies,  omnes  ubique  urbes  quae  sub  legibus 
aguDt ;  eC  Roma  de  more,  et  Coostantinopoiis  de  imitatione,  et  Antochia  pro  luxu, 
et  disdncta  Carthago,  et  domus  flnminis  Alexandria  sed  Treviri  Principis  beneficia 
Aoaonitis  in  Grat.  Actione. 

sClandian  (in  Cons.  MalL  Hieodori,  87^931)  describes,  in  a  lively  and 
ianciful  manner,  the  various  games  of  the  circus,  the  theatre,  and  the  amphi- 
theatre, exhibited  b;^  the  new  consul.  The  sanguinary  combats  of  gladiators  had 
already  been  prohibited. 

0  Rocopius  in  Hisc  Arcana,  c.  36.    [ao  centenaria  =  aooo  (not  4000)  lbs.  of 

•>In  Consulatu  honos  sine  labore  suscipitur  (Mamertin.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi. 
2).  This  exalted  idea  of  the  consulship  is  borrowed  from  an  Oration  (iii.  p.  Z07) 
prooooooed  by  Julian  in  the  servile  court  of  ConstantiuSb  fiee.  the  Abbd  de  la 
K/^terie  (M6moires  de  l'Acad6mie,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  389),  who  delights  to  pursue  the 
vestiges  of  the  old  constitution,  and  who  sometimes  finds  them  in  .his  copious 
fancy.  [Before  the  end  of  the  fomth  century,  the  arrAngement  was  made  that  one 
consul  was  appointed  by  the  western,  the  other  by  the  eastern,  emperor.] 
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They  were  deprived  by  Constantine  of  all  militaory  command,  as 
sooD  as  they  had  oeaaed  to  lead  into  the  field,  under  their  inunedi- 
ate  orderg,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  troops ;  and  at  length,  by  a 
singular  revolution,  the  captains  of  the  guard  were  transfbrmed 
into  the  civil  magistrates ,  of  the  {Mrovinces.  According  to  the 
plan  of  government  instituted  by  Diocletian,  the  four  princes 
had  each  their  praetorian  praefect ;  and,  after  the  monarchy 
was  once  more  united  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  create  the  same  number  of  four  prsfbctb,  and  in- 
trusted to  their  care  the  same  provinces  which  they  already 
administered.  1.  The  prefect  of  the  East  stretched  his  ample 
jurisdiction  into  the  three  parts  of  the  globe  which  were  subject 
to  the  Romans,  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of 
the  Phasis,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of 
PersiA.  S.  The  important  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece,  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
pnefect  of  lUyricum.  3.  The  power  of  the  praefect  of  Italy  was 
not  confined  to  the  country  from  whence  he  derived  his  title ; 
it  extended  over  the  additional  territory  of  Rhaetia  as  &r  as  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  dependent  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  over  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa 
which  lies  between  the  confines  of  Cyrene  and  those  of  Tingi- 
tania.  4>.  The  pnefect  of  the  Gauls  comprehended  under  t^t 
plural  denomination  the  kindred  provinces  of  Britain  and  Spain, 
and  his  authority  was  obeyed  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Atlas.101 

After  the  Praetorian  praefects  had  been  dismissed  from  all 
military  command,^^  the  civil  functions  which  they-  were 
ordained  to  exercise  over  so  many  subject  nations  were  adequate 
to  the  ambition  and  abilities  of  the  most  consummate  ministers. 
To  their  wisdom  was  committed  the  supreme  administration  of 
justice  and  of  the  finances,  the  two  objects  which,  in  a  state 
of  peace,  comprehend  almost  all  the  respective  duties  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  the  people;  of  the  former,  to  protect  the 
citizens  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws;  of  the  latter,  to  con- 
tribute the  share  of  their  property  which  is  required  for  the 

[It  is  probable  that  the  Caesars  had  prset.  prefects  as  well  as  the  August! ;  bat 
there  is  not  evidence  that  there  were  4  prefects  regularly  ander  Constantine.  See 
App.  6  and  15. 1 

i<nZo8imu8,l  ii.  p.  109,  110  [c.  33].  If  we  had  not  fortunately  poasMBed  this 
satisfactory  account  of  the  division  of  the  power  and  provinces  of  the  Praetorian 
praefects,  we  should  frequentl)r  have  been  perplexed  am*dst  the  oopions  details  of 
the  Code,  and  the  circumstantial  minuteness  of  the  Notitia. 

[By  Constantine ;  not  entirely  by  Diocletian.  The  only  duty  which  still 
connected  them  with  the  army  was  that  of  providing  the  supplies  for  the  soldiers ; 
and  this  was  a  consequence  of  their  financial  functioi^^^i^g^  ^  GoOqIc 
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expenfles  of  the  state.^  The  coin,  the  highways^  the  Doets,  the 
granaries,  the  manu&etores,  whatever  coidd  interest  the  public 
prosperity  was  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  Pnetorian 
prsfectSb  As  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  Imperial 
majesty,  they  were  empowered  to  explain,  to  enforce,  and  on 
some  occasions  to  modify,  the  general  edicts  by  their  discre- 
tionary prodamatioDs.  They  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the 
provincial  goveniors,^^  removed  the  negligent,  and  indicted 
ponisfaments  on  the  goil^.  From  all  the  inferior  jurisdictions, 
an  appeal  in  every  matter  of  importance,  either  civil  or  criminal, 
might  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  prsfect:  but  ku 
sentence  was  final  and  absolute ;  and  the  emperors  themselves 
refused  to  admit  any  complaints  against  the  judgment  or  the 
integri^  of  a  magistrate  whom  they  honoured  with  such  un- 
boimded  confidences^  His  appointments  were  suitable  to  his 
dignity ;  and,  if  avarice  was  his  ruling  passion,  he  enjoyed 
frequent  opportunities  of  collecting  a  rich  harvest  of  fees,  of 
presents,  and  of  perquisites.  Though  the  emperors  no  longer 
dreaded  the  amUtion  of  their  pndfects,  they  were  attentive 
to  comnterbalance  the  power  of  this  g«^t  office  by  the  uncer- 
tainty and  shortness  of  its  duration.^^ 


From  their  superior  importance  and  dignity,  Rome  '^^JSfll^ 
Constantinople  were  alone  excepted  fitnn  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ooututi- 
imetorian  praefects.    The  immense  sixe  of  the  city  and  the"* 
experience  of  the  tardy,  ineffiwtual  operation  of  the  laws  had 
fiiniished  the  policy  of  Augustus  with  a  specious  pretence  for 
introducing  a  new  magistrate,  who  alone  could  restrain  a  servile 
and  turbulent  populace  by  the  strong  arm  of  arbitrary  power.^^^ 

^  [The  prefect  was  bead  of  the  office  for  the  collection  of  inland  revenue.  The 
emperor  only  intervened  when  the  ordinary  taxes  were  insufficient  or  a  remission 
of  arrears  was  expedient.^ 

1**  nVhom  they  practicailjr  appointed.] 

See  a  law  of  Constantine  himselt  A  praefectis  autem  prsetorio  provocare 
DOQ  sinimus.  Cod.  Tustinian.  L  viL  tit  Ixii.  ic^,  19.  Charisius,  a  law^  of  the 
time  of  Constantine  [Heinec.  Hist.  Juris  Romam,  p«  ^49),  who  admits  this  law  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  jurisprudence,  compares  the  praetorian  praefects  to  the 
masters  of  the  horse  of  the  ancient  dictators.    Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  xL 

M«  When  Justinian,  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  empire,  instituted  a 
praetorian  pnefect  for  Africa,  he  allowed  him  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  of 
gokL    Cod.  Justinian.  L  i.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  i. 

IV  For  this,  and  the  other  dignities  of  the  empire,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  ample  commentaries  of  Pandrolus  and  Godefroy,  who  have  diligently  collected 
and  accurately  digested  in  their  proper  order  all  the  legal  and  historical  materials. 
From  those  authors  Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  24-77) 
deduced  a  very  distinct  abridgment  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire. 

1*  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  11.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  p.  155.  Dion  Cassius,  in  the  oration 
of  Maecenas  (L  lii.  p.  675  [aij),  describes  the  prerogatives  of  the  praefect  of  the  dty 
as  they  were  established  in  his  own  time. 
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Valerius  Messalla  was  appointed  the  first  prsefect  of  Rome,  that 
his  reputation  might  countenance  so  invidious  a  measure :  but^ 
at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  that  accomplished  citizen  resigned 
his  office,  declaring  witii  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  friend  of  Brutus, 
that  he  found  himself  incapable  of  exercising  a  power  inccHn- 
patible  with  public  freedom. As  the  sense  of  Qberty  became  less 
exquisite,  the  advantages  of  order  were  more  clearly  understood; 
and  the  prefect,  who  seemed  to  have  been  designed  as  a  tenor 
only  to  slaves  and  vagrants,  was  permitted  to  extend  his  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  equestrian  and  noble  fiunilies 
of  Rome.  The  praetors,  annually  created  as  the  judges,  of  law 
and  equity,  could  not  long  dispute  the  possession  of  the  Fonun 
with  a  vigorous  and  permanent  magistrate,  who  was  usually 
admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  prince.  Their  courts  were 
deserted,  their  number,  which  had  once  fluctuated  between 
twelve  and  eighteen,^^^  was  graduaUy  reduced  to  two  or  three, 
and  their  important  functions  were  confined  to  the  expensive 


people.  After  the  office  of  the  Roman  consuls  had  been  changed 
into  a  vain  pageant,  which  was  rarely  displayed  in  the  capital, 
(he  prefects  assumed  their  vacant  place  in  the  senate,  and  were 
soon  acknowledged  as  the  ordinary  presidents  of  that  venerable 
assembly.  They  received  appeals  from  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles ;  and  it  was  allowed  as  a  principle  of  jurispru- 
dence, that  all  municipal  authority  was  derived  from  them 
alone.^^^    In  the  discharge  of  his  laborious  employment,  the 

100  The  fame  of  Messalla  has  been  scarcely  equal  to  his  merit.  In  the  earliest 
youth  he  was  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  friendship  of  Brutus.  He  followed 
the  standard  of  the  republic  till  it  was  broken  in  the  fields  of  Philippi :  he  then 
accepted  and  deserved  the  favour  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  conquerors ;  and 
uniformly  asserted  his  freedom  and  dignity  in  the  court  of  Augustus.  The  triumph 
of  Messalla  was  justified  by  the  conquest  of  Aquitain.  As  an  orator  he  disputed 
the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero  himself.  Messalla  cultivated  every  muse,  and 
was  the  patron  of  every  man  of  genius.  He  spent  his  evening  in  philosophic 
conversauon  with  Horace ;  assumed  his  place  at  table  between  Delia  and  Tibouus ; 
and  amused  his  leisure  by  encouraging  the  poetical  talents  of  young  Ovid. 

Incivilem  esse  potestatem  contestans,  says  the  translator  of  Eusebius.  Tacitus 
expresses  the  same  idea  in  other  words :  quasi  nescius  exercendu 

u^See  Lipsius.  Excursus  D.  ad  i  lib.  Tacit.  AnnaL 

1^  Hemeccii  Element.  Juris  Civilis  secund.  ordinem  Pandect,  tom.  i.  p.  7a  See 
likewise  Sparhdm  de  Usu  Numismatum.  tom.  ii.  dissertat.  x.  p.  219.  In  the  year 
4^,  Marcian  published  a  law  that  tAree  citizens  shoulo  be  annually  created  Praetors 
of  Constantinople  by  the  choice  of  the  senate,  but  with  their  own  consent.  Cod. 
Justinian.  L  i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  2. 

^  Quidquid  igitur  intra  urbem  admittitur.  ad  P.  U.  videtur  pertinere ;  sed  et 
siquid  intra  centesimum  milliarium.  Ulpian  in  Pandect.  L  i.  tit.  xiii.  n.  i.  He 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  offices  of  the  praefect,  who,  in  the  code  of 
Justinian  (1.  i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  3),  is  declared  to  precede  and  command  all  city 
magistrates,  sine  injuria  ac  detrimento  honoris  alieni.  ^  . 
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governor  of  Rome  was  assisted  by  fifteen  officen,  some  of  whom 
had  been  originally  his  equab,  or  even  his  superiors.  The 
principal  departments  were  relative  to  the  command  of  a 
namerous  watch^  established  as  a  safeguard  against  fires, 
robberies,  and  nocturnal  disorders ;  the  custody  and  distribution 
of  the  public  allowance  of  com  and  provisions ;  the  care  of  the  (/^ 
port,  of  the  aqueducts^  of  the  common  sewers,  and  of  the 
navigation  and  bed  of  the  Tiber ;  the  inspection  of  the  markets, 
the  theatres,  and  of  the  private  as  well  as  pubUc  works.  Their 
vigilance  ensured  the  three  principal  objects  of  a  regular  police, 
safety,  plenty,  and  cleanliness ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  attention 
of  government  to  preserve  the  splendour  and  ornaments  of  the 
capital,  a  particular  inspector  was  appointed  for  the  statues; 
the  guardian,  as  it  were,  of  that  inanimate  people,  which, 
according  to  the  extravagant  computation  of  an  old  writer,  was 
scarcely  inferior  in  number  to  the  living  inhabitants  of  Rome. 
About  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  a[8nAj>  . 
similar  magistrate  was  created  in  that  rising  metropolis,  for  the 
same  uses,  and  with  the  same  powers.  A  perfect  equalitv  was 
established  between  the  dignity  of  the  two  municipal,  and  that 
of  the  four  pretorian,  prafects."* 

These  who,  in  the  Imperial  hierarchy,  were  distinguished  ^a^T^vf^M^ 
the  btle  of  i2«r/iecto&/<e,  formed  an  intermediate  class  between  ^iSStko. 
the  illiuirious  praefects  and  the  honourable  magistrates  of  the 
provinces.    In  this  class  the  proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa  claimed  a  pre-eminence,  which  was  yielded  to  the 
remembrance  of  their  ancient  dignity;  and  the  appeal  from 
their  tribunal  to  that  of  the  prsefects  was  almost  the  only  mark 
of  their  dependence.^^*    But  the  civil  government  of  the  empire  / 
was  distributed  into  thirteen  great  dioceses,  each  of  which  ^ 
equalled  the  just  measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom.    The  first 
of  these  dioceses  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  count  of  «/ 


Besides  our  usual  guides,  we  may  observe  that  Felix  Cantdorius  has  written 
a  separate  treatise,  De  Fhrssfecto  Urbis ;  and  that  many  curious  details  concerning 
the  police  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  are  contained  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the 
Tbeodosien  Code.    [£.  Leotard,  De  prsef.  urbana  quarto  p.  C.  saeculo.  1873.] 

^  Ekmapius  affirms  that  the  proconsul  of  Asia  was  independent  of  the  praefect ; 
which  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some  allowance :  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
vice-praefect  he  most  assuredly  disclaimed.  Pancirolus,  p.  161.  [The  proconsuls 
o£  Asia  and  Africa  had  precedence 'of  all  the  other  provmdal  governors,  and  were 
subordinate  neither  to  the  vicars  of  Asia  and  Africa,  nor  to  the  praetorian  prefects. 
(Tbeodosius  I.  gave  the  proconsul  of  Asia  the  position  of  vicar  over  the  Islands  and 
the  Hellespont.)  The  proconsul  of  Achaia  was  subordmate  to  the  prefect  of  Illy- 
ricum,  but  not  to  the  vicar  of  Macedonia,  All  three  were  appointed  ay  the  emperor 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect.] 
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lie  east ;  and  we  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  importance  and 
variety  of  his  ftmctions^  by  observing  that  six  hundred  apparitors, 
who  would  be  styled  at  present  either  secretaries,  or  clerks,  or 
ushers,  or  messengers,  were  employed  in  his  immediate  office.ii« 
The  place  oi  Augusial  ptctfecl  of  Egypt  was  no  longer  filled  by 
a  Roman  knight ;  but  the  name  was  retained ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  which  the  situation  of  the  country  and  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  had  once  made  indispensable  were 
still  continued  to  the  governor.  The  eleven  remaining  dioceses, 
of  Asiana,  Pontica,  and  Thrace ;  of  Macedonia,  Dacia,^^^  and 
Pannonia  or  Western  Illyricum ;  of  Italy  and  Africa ;  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain;  were  governed  by  twelve  vicars  or  vice- 
proffecU,^^^  whose  name  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  and 
f  dependence  of  their  office.  It  may  be  added  that  the  lieuten- 
ant-generals of  the  Roman  armies,  the  military  counts  and 
dukes,  who  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  were  allowed  the 
rank  and  title  of  Respectable, 
nyfinnan  As  the  Spirit  of  jealousy  and  ostentation  prevailed  in  the 
—  councils  of  the  emperors,  they  proceeded  with  anxious  diligence 
to  divide  the  substance,  and  to  multiply  the  titles  of  power. 
The  vast  countries  which  the  Roman  conquerors  had  united 
under  the  same  simple  form  of  administration  were  imper- 
ceptibly crumbled  into  minute  fragments;  till  at  length  the 
vhole  empire  was  distributed  into  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
"^provinces,  each  of  which  supported  an  expensive  and  splendid 
establishment.  Of  these,  three  were  governed  by  proconsuls, 
thirty-seven  by  consulars,  five  by  correctors^  and  seventy-one  by 
presuleHis,  The  appellations  of  these  magistrates  were  different ; 
th^  ranked  in  successive  order,  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity 

u*The  proconsul  of  Africa  bad  four  hundred  apparitors ;  and  they  all  received 
large  salanes,  either  from  the  treasury  or  the  province.  See  Pancirol.  p.  26.  and 
Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xii.  tit.  Ivl  Ivii.  [The  comes  orienfis  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  the 
diocesan  counts  who  were  instituted  by  Constantine  (c.  A.D.  337)  to  control  and 
check  the  vicarii,  of  whom  they  had  precedence.  The  institution  seems  not  to  have 
survived  its  author,  except  in  the  case  of  Oriens  Aegyftus  et  Mesopotamia^  where 
the  vicar  appears  in  331  A.D.  (Cod.  Theod.  i.  16,  6)  with  the  title  of  ooixnt ; 
perhaps  the  distinction  was  due  (as  Schiller  has  suggested)  to  the  fact  that  Egjrpt 
was  part  of  his  province.  Some  time  between  365  and  386  the  administration  of 
Egypt  was  taken  from  him,  and  that  country  became  a  separate  diocese.] 

iL7[Dacia,  from  Coiistantine  forward,  had  no  vicar  bat  was  directly  under  the 
praetorian  prefect  of  Italia  et  Illyricum,  or  Illyricum.   See  App.  15.] 

In  Italy  there  was  likewise  the  Vicar  of  R(me.  It  has  been  much  disputed, 
whether  his  jurisdiction  measuted  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city,  or  whether  it 
stretched  over  the  ten  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  [He  was  vicar  of  the  frmiortan 
prefect  of  Italy,  not  of  the  preefedus  vrbis,  and  he  administered  the  ten  provinces, 
of  which  the  revenue  went  to  Rome.  The  rest  of  Italy,  under  the  vicarius  Italian, 
was  distinguished  as  annonarta.'] 
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were  curiously  varied,  and  their  situation,  from  accidental  cir- 
cnmstanoesy  might  be  more  or  less  agreeable  or  advantageous. 
Bat  they  were  all  (excepting  only  the  proconsuls)  alike  included 
in  the  class  of  hanattrable  penons;  and  they  were  alike  intrusted, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  prince,  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  prefects  or  their  deputies,  with  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  finances  in  their  respective  districts.  The  ponderous 
volumes  of  the  Codes  and  Pandects  would  furnish  ample 
materials  fcnr  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  system  of  provincial 
government,  as  in  the  space  of  six  centuries  it  was  im{Mroved  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Roman  statesmen  and  lawyers.  It  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  historian  to  select  two  singular  and  salutary 
provisions  intended  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  authority.  1.  For 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
rinces  were  armed  with  the  sword  of  justice.  They  inflicted 
corporal  punishments,  and  they  exercised,  in  capital  offences, 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  But  they  were  not  authorized 
to  indulge  the  condemned  criminal  with  the  choice  of  his  own 
exeeation,  or  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  the  mildest  and  most 
honourable  kind  of  exile.  These  prerogatiyes  were  reserved  to 
the  prefects,  who  alone  could  impose  the  heavy  fine  of  fifty 
pounds  of  gdid :  their  vicegerents  were  confined  to  the  trifling 
weight  of  a  few  ounces.^^  This  distinction,  which  seems  to 
grant  tbe  larger,  while  it  denies  the  smaller,  degree  of  authority, 
was  founded  on  a  veiy  rational  motive.  The  smaller  degree 
was  infinitely  more  liable  to  abuse.  The  passions  of  a  provincial 
magistmte  might  irequentlv  provoke  him  into  acts  of  oppres- 
sion which  affected  only  tne  freedom  or  the  fortunes  of  the 
subject  ;  though,  from  a  principle  of  prudence,  perhaps  of 
humanity,  he  might  still  be  terrified  by  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood.  It  may  Ukewise  be  considered  that  exile,  considerable 
fines^  or  the  choice  of  an  easy  death  relate  more  particularly 
to  the  rich  and  the  noble ;  and  the  persons  the  most  exposed  1 
to  the  avarice  or  resentment  of  a  provincial  magistrate  were^ 
thus  removed  from  his  obscure  persecution  to  the  more  august 

IV  Among  tbe  works  of  the  celebrated  Ulpian,  there  was  one  in  ten  books 
concerning  the  office  of  a  proconsul,  whose  duties  in  the  most  essential  articles  were 
tbe  same  as  those  of  an  ordinary  governor  of  a  province. 

'•The  presidents,  or  consulajrs,  could  impose  only  two  ounces ;  the  vice-oraefccts, 
three ;  the  proconsuls,  count  of  the  east,  and  prsefect  of  Egypt,  six.  See  Heineodi 
Jnr.  Civil  torn.  ijp.  75.  Pandect.  L  xlviii.  tit.  xix.  n.  8.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  I  tiL 
liv.  1^.  4,  6.  fTne  name  praesides  came  in  when  Gallienus  excluded  senators 
from  governorships  of  imperial  provinces  and  appointed  knights.  The  title 
nrmtores  was  first  used  in  Italy.   Cpu  above,  vol  L.  App.  2a] 
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and  impartial  tribunal  of  the  Praetorian  praefect  S.  As  it  was 
reasonably  apprehended  that  the  integrity  of  the  judge  might 
be  biassed,  if  his  interest  was  concerned  or  his  affections  were 
engaged ;  the  strictest  regulations  were  established  to  exclude 
any  person,  without  the  special  dispensation  of  the  emjperor, 
from  the  government  of  the  province  where  he  was  bom;^^  and 
to  prohibit  the  governor  or  his  son  from  contracting  marriage 
with  a  native  or  an  inhabitant;^  or  from  purdiasing  slaves, 
lands,  or  houses,  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.^^  Not- 
withstanding these  rigorous  precautions,  the  emperor  Constan- 

\tine,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-^ve  years,  still  deplores  the  venal 
and  oppressive  administration  of  justice,  and  expresses  the 
warmest  indignation  that  the  audience  of  the  judge,  his  dis- 
patch of  business,  his  seasonable  delays,  and  his  fimd  sentence 
were  publicly  sold,  either  by  himself  or  by  the  officers  of  his 
court.  The  continuance,  and  periiaps  the  impunity,  of  these 
crimes  is  attested  by  the  repetition  of  important  laws  and  in- 
effectual menaces.^^ 
VSte  magistrates  were  drawn  from  the  profession  of 

>*v  the  law.  The  celebrated  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  addressed 
to  the  youth  of  his  d<»ninions,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence ;  and  the  sovereign  conde- 
scends to  animate  their  diligence  by  the  assurance  that  their 
skill  and  ability  would  in  time  be  rewarded  by  an  adequate 
share  in  the  govenunent  of  the  republic^^  The  rudiments  of 
this  lucrative  science  were  taught  in  all  the  considerable  cities 
V  of  the  east  and  west ;  but  the  most  famous  school  was  that  of 
^  Berytus,^  on  the  coast  of  Phcenicia;  which  flourished  above 

^  Ut  nulli  patriae  suae  adminiBtxatio  sine  speciali  prindpis  permissu  permittatur. 
Cod.  Justinian.  L  L  tit.  xIL  This  law  was  first  enacted  by  the  emperor  Marcus, 
after  the  rebellion  of  Cassias  (Dion.  L  bcxi. ).  The  same  r^ulation  is  observed  in 
China,  with  equal  strictness  and  with  equal  effect. 

i»  Pandect  1.  xxiiL  tit.  ii  n.  58,  57,  63. 

^  In  jure  continetur,  ne  quis  m  administratione  constitutus  aliquid  compararet 
Cod.  Theod,  L  Tiii  tit.  xv.  leg.  i.  This  maxim  of  common  law  was  enforced  by  a 
series  of  edicts  (see  the  remainder  of  the  title)  from  Constantine  to  Justin.  From 
this  prohibition,  which  is  extended  to  the  meanest  offices  of  the  governor,  they 
except  only  clothes  and  provisions.  The  purchase  within  five  years  may  be  re^ 
covered ;  alter  which,  on  information,  it  devolves  to  the  treasury. 

U4  Cesscnt  rapaces  jam  nunc  ofiicialium  manus ;  cessent,  inquam ;  nam  si  moniti 
non  cessaverint,  gladiis  praecidentur,  &c.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  L  tit.  vii.  1^.  i.  Zeno 
enacted  that  all  governors  should  remam  in  the  province,  to  answer  any  accusations, 
fifty  days  after  the  expiration  of  their  power.    Cod.  Justinian.  1.  ii.  tit.  xlix.  Iqg.  i. 

w  Summft  igitur  ope,  et  alacii  studio  has  leges  nostras  accipite ;  et  vosmetipsos 
sic  eiuditos  ostendite,  ut  spes  vos  pulcherrima  foveat ;  toto  legitimo  opere  perfecto, 
posse  etiam  nostram  rempublicam  in  partibus  ejus  vobis  credendis  gubernarL 
Justinian,  in  proem.  Institutionum. 

i^The  splendour  of  the  school  of  Berytus,  which  preserwd  in  the  east  the 
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three  oenturies  frran  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevenis,  the  author 
perhaps  of  an  institution  so  advantageous  to  his  native  country. 
After  a  regular  course  of  education,  which  lasted  five  years,  the 
students  dispersed  themselves  through  the  provinces,  in  search 
of  fortune  and  honours ;  nor  could  Uiey  want  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  business  in  a  great  empire,  already  corrupted  by  the 
multiplicity  of  laws,  of  arts,  and  of  vices.  The  court  of  the 
Fnetinian  praefect  of  the  east  could  alone  furnish  employment 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  advocates,  sixty-fimr  of  whom  were 
distinguished  by  peculiar  privileges,  and  two  were  annually 
chosen  with  a  salary  of  >ixtv  pounds  of  gold,  to  defend  the 
causes  of  the  treasuiy.  The  nrst  experiment  was  made  of  their 
judicial  talents,  by  appointing  them  to  act  occasionally  as  as- 
sessors to  the  magistrates ;  fix>m  thence  they  were  often  raised 
to  preside  in  the  tribunals  before  which  they  had  pleaded. 
They  obtained  the  government  of  a  province ;  and,  by  the  aid 
of  merit,  of  reputation,  or  of  favour,  they  ascended,  by  succes- 
sive steps,  to  the  ilhuirtous  dignities  of  the  state.  ^    In  the 

languaipe  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans,  may  be  computed  to  have  lasted  from 
the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Heinecc.  Jur.  Rom.  Hist.  p.  351-356. 

As  in  a  former  period  I  have  traced  the  civil  and  military  promotion  of 
Pertinax,  I  shall  here  msert  the  civil  honours  of  Mallius  Theodonis.  z.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  while  he  pleaded  as  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  the 
Praetorian  praefect.  2.  He  governed  one  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  either  as 
president  or  consular,  and  deserved,  by  his  administration,  the  honour  of  a  brass 
statue.  3.  He  was  appointed  vicar,  or  vioe-prsefect,  of  Macedonia.  4.  Qusestor. 
5.  Count  of  the  sacred  largesses.   6.  Prsstorian  praefect  of  the  Gauls ;  whilst  he 


of  many  years,  which  Mallius  (confounded  by  some  critics  with  the  poet  Manilius, 
see  Fabridus  BibUothec.  Latin.  Edit.  Ernest,  tom.  i.  c  z8»  p.  501),  employed  in 
the  study  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  he  was  named  Praetorian  prseiect  of  Italy,  in 
the  year  397.  8.  While  he  still  exercised  that  great  office,  he  was  created,  in  the 
year  399*  consul  for  the  West ;  and  his  name,  on  account  of  the  infisuny  of  his 
colleague,  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  often  stands  alone  in  the  Fasti.  9.  In  the  year 
408,  Mallius  was  appointed  a  second  time  praetorian  praefect  of  Italy.  Even  in 
the  venal  panegyric  of  CUudian,  we  may  discover  the  merit  of  Mallius  Theodoras, 
who,  by  a  rare  felicity,  was  the  intimate  friend  both  of  Symmachus  and  of  St. 
Aogustin.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Erap.  tom.  v.  p.  11x0-11x4.  [Inscriptions 
supply  us  with  more  illustrations  of  official  careers  tmder  the  Constantinian 
monarchy.  The  career  of  CaeHus  Satuminus  (C.  I.  L.  6,  1704)  occasioned  an 
important  study  by  Mommsen  in  the  Memorie  a.  InsHhti,  d,  corr.  arch,  ii.  999 ; 
and  that  of  U  Aradius  Valerius  Proculus  is  recorded  fully  in  C.  I.  L.  6.  1690  and 
1 691.  Proculus  began  his  career  apparently  as  one  of  the  l^aii  subordinate  to 
the  proconsul  of  Africa  (this  is  Mommsen's  explanation  of  U^raio  pro  prat,  prov, 
Aumidiae).  He  was  then  sent  to  Gallicia  to  revise  the  taxauon  (as  peraequator 
unsiu) ;  alter  which  he  became  governor  successively  of  Byzacena ;  Europe  and 
Thrace  (temporarily  combined) ;  and  Sicily ;  then  proconsul  of  Africa,  He  finally 
attained  to  the  praetorian  prefecture  and  the  prefecture  of  the  City  of  Rome.  We 
know  from  otho-  sources  that  he  was  praef.  urbi  in  337,  and  ordinary  consul  in  3^40 
A.D.  The  career  constantly  began  with  the  p<^  of  advocatus  fisci  (C^us 
Satuminus  is  an  instance)  or  of  advocate  in  the  ordinary  law-courts.  ]| 


might  yet  be  represented 


ter  a  retreat,  perhaps  a  disgrace. 
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practice  of  the  bar,  these  men  had  considered  reason  as  the 
instrument  of  dispute ;  they  interpreted  the  laws  according  to 
the  dictates  of  private  interest ;  and  the  same  peniicioas  habits 
might  still  adhere  to  their  characters  in  the  public  administra- 
tion of  the  state.  The  honour  of  a  liberal  profession  has  indeed 
been  vindicated  by  ancient  and  modem  advocates,  who  have 
filled  the  most  important  stations  with  pure  integrity  and  con- 
summate wisdom  :  but  in  the  decline  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
the  ordinary  promotion  of  lawyers  was  pregnant  with  mischief 
and  disgrace.  The  noble  art,  which  had  once  been  preserved 
as  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the  patricians,  was  £dlen  into  the 
hands  of  freedmen  and  plebeians,^^  who,  with  cunning  rather 
than  with  skill,  exerdsed  a  sordid  and  pernicious  trade.  Some 
of  them  procured  admittance  into  £unilies  for  the  purpose  of 
fomenting  differences,  of  encouraging  suits,  and  of  preparing  a 
harvest  of  gain  for  themselves  or  their  brethren.  Others,  re- 
cluse in  their  chambers,  maintained  the  dignity  of  legal  pro- 
fessors by  furnishing  a  rich  client  with  subtleties  to  confound 
the  plainest  truth  and  with  arguments  to  colour  the  most  un- 
justifiable pretensions.  The  splendid  and  popular  class  was 
composed  of  the  advocates,  who  filled  the  Forum  with  the 
sound  of  their  turgid  and  loquacious  rhetoria  Careless  of  fiime 
and  of  justice,  they  are  described,  for  the  most  part,  as  ignorant 
and  rapacious  guides,  who  conducted  their  clients  through  a 
maze  of  expense,  of  delav,  and  of  disappointment;  from  whence, 
after  a  tedious  series  of  vears,  they  were  at  length  dismissed, 
when  their  patience  and  fortune  were  almost  exhausted.^^ 

III.  In  tne  system  of  policy  introduced  by  Augustus,  the 
governors,  those  at  least  of  the  Imperial  provinces,  were  in- 
vested with  the  foil  powers  of  the  sovereign  himself  Ministers 
of  peace  and  war,  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments 
depended  on  them  alone,  and  they  successively  appeiured  on 
their  tribunal  in  the  robes  of  civil  noagistracy,  and  in  complete 
armour  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions.^^   The  influence  of 

^Mamertinus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  90.  Asterius  apud  Photiuxn.  p.  z5oa 
^The  curious  passage  of  Ammianus  (1.  xxx.  c.  4),  in  which  he  paints  the 
manners  of  contemporary  lawyers,  affords  a  strange  mixture  of  sound  sens^  false 
rhetoric,  and  extravagant  satire.  Godefroy  (Prolegom.  ad  Cod.  Theod.  c  i.  p. 
185)  supports  the  historian  by  similar  complaints  and  authentic  facts.  In  the 
fourth  century,  many  camels  might  have  been  laden  with  law-books,  Eunapius  in 
Vet.  Edesii,  p.  73.  [The  advocate  (also  called  iurisferttus  and  scholasticus)  in  the 
new  Monardiy  takes  the  place  which  under  the  Pnncipate  was  filled  by  the  iuris 
consulius^  from  whom  the  old  advocatus  was  carefully  distinguished.] 

^See  a  very  splendid  example  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  particulars  c.  ao,  21. 
The  lieutenant  of  Britain,  was  intrusted  with  the  same  powers  which  Cicero,  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia.  had  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people. 
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the  revenue^  the  authority  of  law,  and  the  command  of  a  military 
force  ooncuired  to  render  their  power  supreme  and  absolute; 
and  whenever  they  were  tempted  to  violate  their  allegiance, 
the  loyal  province  which  they  involved  in  their  rebellion  was 
scaroely  sensible  of  any  change  in  its  political  state.    From  the 
time  of  Commodus  to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  near  one  hundred 
governors  m%ht  be  enumerated,  who,  with  various  success,  / 
erected  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  though  the  innocent  were  / 
too  often  sacrificed,  the  guilty  might  be  sometimes  prevente^||/ 
by  the  suspicious  cruelty  of  their  master. To  secure  his  / 
throne  and  the  public  tranquillity  from  these  formidable  / 
servants,  Constantine  resolved  to  divide  the  military  from  the/ 
civil  adnunistration ;  and  to  establish,  as  a  permanent  and  pro- 
fessional distinction,  a  practice  which  had  been  adopted  only  as 
an  occasional  expedient.    The  supreme  jurisdiction  exerdsed  by 
the  Pnetorian  prselbcts  over  the  armies  of  the  empire  was  / 
transferred  to  the  two  nuutert  general  whom  he  instituted,  the  J 
one  for  the  cmfolry,  the  other  for  the  mfafUry;  and,  though  eacfai 
of  these  Ubutruma  officers  was  more  peculiarly  responsible  for  the 
diseipline  of  those  troops  which  were  under  his  immediate  in- 
spection, they  both  indifferently  commanded  in  the  field  the 
several  bodies,  whether  of  horse  or  foot,  which  were  united  m 
the  same  army.^^   Their  number  was  soon  doubled  by  the 
divislcm  of  the  east  and  west ;  and,  as  separate  generals  of  the 
same  rank  and  title  were  appointed  on  the  four  important 
frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Danube, 
and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  defence  of  the  Roman  empire  was  at 
length  committed  to  eight  masters  general  of  the  cavalry  and  j 
infimtry.    Under  their  orders,  thirty-five  military  commanders 
were  stationed  in  the  provinces :  three  in  Britain,  six  in  Gaul, 
one  in  Smin,  one  in  Italy,  five  on  the  Upper,  and  four  on  the 
Lower  Danube;  in  Asia  eight,  three  in  Egypt,  and  four  in 

v>  Tbfe  AbM  Dobos,  who  has  examined  with  accuracy  (see  Hist,  de  la  Monarchte 
Vnaggmt^  torn.  L  p.  ^*-xoo,  edit.  1743)  the  iostitntioiis  of  Augustus  and  of 
Constantine,  observes  tnat.  if  Otho  had  been  put  to  death  the  day  before  he 
fMcnted  his  conspiracy,  Otho  would  now  appear  m  history  as  innocent  as  Corbulo. 

^Zosimus,  L  iL  p.  1x0  [33].  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  the 
magistri  milUum  were  already  increased  to  four.  See  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  I. 
XTL  c.  7.  [We  first  meet  magisiri  milttum  about  315  (Cod.  Theod.  il  i.  i).  Thq 
titles  mag,  ped.  and  mag,  eq,  survived  in  the  west,  but  were  superseded  in  the  east 
by  the  mles  mag,  utnusque  miliiiag  or  mag,  eq.  et  fed.  The  masters  who  were 
tn  attendance  at  the  imp^ial  court  were  distmgiushed  from  those  stationed  on  the 
ftontiers  by  the  addition  infraesenti.  For  the  increase  of  the  number  of  majgistri 
bawem  CoDStantius  and  the  time  of  the  Notitia  cf.  Ammianus,  xxvi  5,  and  Zosimus, 

IT.  27.] 
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^  Africa.  The  titles  of  counts,  and  duket,^  by  which  they  were 
properly  distin^^uished,  have  obtained  in  modem  languages  so 
very  different  a  sense  that  the  use  of  them  may  occasion  some 
surprise.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  second  of  those 
appellations  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  which  was 
inoiscriminately  applied  to  any  military  chie£  All  these 
provincial  generals  were  therefore  dukes  ;  but  no  more  than  ten 
among  them  were  dignified  with  the  rank  of  counts  or  com- 
panions^ a  title  of  honour,  or  rather  of  &vour,  which  had  been 
recently  invented  in  the  court  of  Constantine.^^  A  gold  belt 
was  the  ensign  which  distinguished  the  office  of  the  counts  and 
dukes ;  and  besides  their  pay,  they  received  a  liberal  allowance, 
sufficient  to  maintain  one  hundred  and  ninety  servants,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  horses.  They  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  interfering  in  any  matter  which  related  to  tne  adminis- 
\  tration  of  justice  or  the  revenue ;  but  the  command  which  they 
\  exercised  over  the  troops  of  their  department  was  independent 
\^  the  authority  of  the  magistrates.  About  the  same  time  that 
OConstantine  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  he 
instituted  in  the  Roman  empire  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil  and 
the  military  powers.  The  emulation,  and  sometimes  the  dis- 
cord, which  reigned  between  two  professions  of  opposite  interests 
and  incompatible  manners,  was  productive  of  b^efidal  and  of 
pernicious  consequences.  It  was  seldom  to  be  expected  that  the 
general  and  the  civil  governor  of  a  province  shmild  either  con- 
spire for  the  disturbance,  or  should  unite  for  the  service,  of  their 
^  country.  While  the  one  delayed  to  offer  the  assistance  which 
the  other  disdained  to  solicit,  the  troops  very  frequently  re- 
mained without  orders  or  without  supplies ;  the  public  safety 
was  betrayed,  and  the  defenceless  subjects  were  left  exposed  to 
the  fuiy  of  the  Barbarians.  The  divided  administration  which 
had  been  formed  by  Constanttne  relaxed  the  vigour  of  the  state, 
while  it  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  monarch. 
Disttaetunef  The  mcmoiy  of  Constantine  has  been  deservedly  censured  for 
another  innovation,  which  corrupted  military  discipline  and  pre- 

in  Though  the  military  counts  and  dukes  are  frequently  mentioned,  both  in 
history  and  the  codes,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Notitia  for  the  exact  know- 
ledge of  their  number  and  stations.  For  the  institution,  rank,  privil^es,  &c.,  of 
the  counts  in  general,  see  Cod.  Theod.  I.  vL  tit.  xiL-zz.,  with  the  Commentary  of 
Godefroy.  [As  a  rule  the  sphere  of  the  dux  or  comes  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
praeses  or  civil  governor  of  a  province,  but  in  some  cases  was  larger,  as  in  that  oC 
the  dux  Uiyarum,] 

^  [Derived  from  the  comites  who  attended  the  P^i^oep^  when  ha  viailed  the 
provinces.  J 
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pared  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  nineteen  years  which  pre- 
ceded his  final  victory  over  Licinius  had  been  a  period  of  licence 
and  intestine  war.  The  rivals  who  contended  for  the  possession 
of  the  Roman  world  had  withdravm  the  greatest  part  of  their 
forces  from  the  guard  of  the  general  frontier ;  and  the  principal 
cities  which  formed  the  boundaiy  of  their  respective  dominions 
were  filled  with  soldiers,  who  considered  their  countrymen  as 
their  most  implacable  enemies.  After  the  use  of  these  internal 
garrisons  had  ceased  with  the  civil  war,  the  conqueror  wanted 
either  wisdom  or  firmness  to  revive  the  severe  discipline  of 
Diocletian,  and  to  suppress  a  fatal  indulgence  which  habit  had  j 
endeared  and  almost  confirmed  to  the  military  order.  From  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  a  popular  and  even  legal  distinction  was 
admitted  between  the  PaUiinei  and  the  Borderers  ;  the  troops  of 
the  court  as  they  were  improperly  styled,  and  the  troops  of  the 
frontier.  The  former,  elevated  by  the  superiority  of  their  pay 
and  privileges,  were  permitted,  except  in  the  extraordinary 
emergencies  of  war,  to  occupy  their  tranquil  stations  in  the 
heart  of  the  provinces.  The  most  flourishing  cities  were 
oppressed  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  quarters.  The  soldiers 
insensibly  forgot  the  virtues  of  their  profession,  and  contracted 
only  the  vices  of  civil  life.  They  were  either  degraded  by  the 
industiy  of  mechanic  trades,  or  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  baths 
and  theatres.  They  soon  became  careless  of  their  martial  / 
exercises,  curious  in  their  diet  and  apparel ;  and,  while  they  in-  J 
spired  tenor  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  they  trembled  at  the 
hostile  approach  of  the  Barbarians.^^  The  chain  of  fortifications 
which  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  had  extended  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers  was  no  longer  maintained  wi&  the 
same  care  or  defended  with  the  same  vigilance.  The  numbers 
which  still  remained  under  the  name  of  the  troops  of  the 
frratier  miffht  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  defence.  But  their 
spirit  was  d^praded  by  the  humiliating  reflection  that  iheu  who 
were  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  perpetual  war- 
fare were  rewarded  only  with  about  two-thirds  of  tne  pay  and 


^Zosunos,  L  il  p.  ixi.  The  distiactioa  between  the  two  classes  of  Roman 
troops  is  very  darklj  expressed  in  the  historians,  the  laws,  and  the  NoHHa.  Consult, 
hotpever,  the  copious  faratition,  or  abstract,  which  Godefroy  has  drawn  up  of  the 
seventh  book,  de  Re  Militari,  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  L  viL  tit.  i.  leg.  i8,  L  viii« 
tit.  i  leg.  xa  [Gibbon  uses  "Palatines"  as  equivalent  to  Palatines  and  Comi- 
tatenseft— «&  erroneous  use.  See  Appendix  i2.] 

Ferox  eiat  in  snos  miles  et  rapax,  ignavus  vero  in  hostes  et  fiactus.  Ammian. 
L  zxik  c.  4.  He  observes  that  thev  loved  downy  beds  and  houses  of  marble ;  and 
that  their  cops  were  heavier  than  their  swords. 

VOL.  11.  12 
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emoluments  which  were  lavished  on  the  troops  of  the  court. 
Even  the  bands  or  legions  that  were  raised  the  nearest  to  the 
level  of  those  imwoi^y  favourites  were  in  some  measure  dis- 
graced hj  the  title  of  honour  which  they  were  allowed  to  as- 
sume. It  was  in  vain  that  Constantine  repeated  the  most  dread- 
ful menaces  of  fire  and  sword  against  the  Borderers  who  should 
dare  to  desert  their  colours^  to  connive  at  the  inroads  of  the 
Barbarians,  or  to  participate  in  the  spoiL^^  The  mischief  which 
flow  from  injudicious  counsels  are  seldom  removed  by  the 
application  of  partial  severities ;  and,  though  succeeding  princes 
laboured  to  restore  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  nontier 

^  garrisons,  the  empire,  till  the  last  moment  of  its  dissolution,  con- 
tinued to  languish  under  the  mortal  wound  which  had  been  so 
rashly  or  so  weakly  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Constantine. 

of  The  same  timid  policy,  of  dividing  whatever  is  united,  of 
reducing  whatever  is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  active  power, 
and  of  expecting  that  the  most  feeble  will  prove  the  most  obedi- 
ent, seems  to  pervade  the  institutions  of  several  princes,  and 
particularly  those  of  Constantine.  The  martial  pride  of  the 
legions,  whose  victorious  camps  had  so  often  been  the  scene  of 
rebellion,  was  nourished  by  the  memory  of  their  past  exploits 
and  the  consciousness  of  their  actual  strength.  As  long  as  they 
maintained  their  ancient  establishment  of  six  thousand  men, 
they  subsisted,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  each  of  them 
singly,  a  visible  and  important  object  in  the  military  histoiy  of 
the  Roman  empire.  A  few  years  afterwards  these  gigantic 
bodies  were  shrunk  to  a  very  diminutive  size ;  and,  when  wnen 
legions,  with  some  auxiliaries,  defended  the  city  of  Amida  against 
the  Persians,  the  total  garrison,  with  the  inhabitants  of  both 
sexes,  and  the  peasants  of  the  deserted  country,  did  not  exceed  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand  persons.  From  this  &ct,  and 
from  similar  examples,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
constitution  of  the  legionary  troops,  to  which  they  partly  owed 
their  valour  and  discipline,  was  dissolved  by  Constantine ;  and 
that  the  bands  of  Roman  infimtry,  which  still  assumed  the  same 
names  and  the  same  honours,  consisted  only  of  one  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  men.^^    The  conspiracy  of  so  many  separate 

^Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  x,  tit.  xiL  leg.  i.  See  Howell's  Hist,  of  the 
World,  vol  il.  p.  19.  That  learned  historian,  who  is  not  sufficiently  known, 
labours  to  justify  the  characters  and  policy  of  Constantine. 

198  Ammian.  L  xix.  c.  s.  He  observes  (c.  5),  that  the  desperate  sallies  of  two 
Gallic  legions  were  like  an  handful  of  water  thrown  on  a  great  conflagration. 

^  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiam,  p.  961  M^moires  de  1' Acad^ie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  XXV.  p.  491.  [This  is  partly  true,  but  not  altogether.  See  Appendix  x% 
The  NoHHa  gives  6a  legions  in  the  West,  70  in  the  East— Gibbon's  130.] 
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detachments,  each  of  which  was  awed  by  the  sense  of  its  own 
weakness,  c<nild  easily  be  checked  ;  and  the  successors  of  Con- 
stantine  might  indulge  their  love  of  ostentation,  by  issuing  their 
orders  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  legions,  inscribed  on  the 
mustovroll  of  their  numerous  armies.  The  remainder  of  their 
troops  was  distributed  into  several  hundred  cohorts  of  in&ntry, 
and  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Their  arms,  and  titles,  and  ensigns 
were  calculated  to  inspire  terror,  and  to  display  the  variety  of 
nations  who  marched  under  the  imperial  standard  And  not  a 
vestige  was  left  of  that  severe  simplicity  which,  in  the  ages  of 
freedom  and  victory,  had  distinguished  the  line  of  battle  of  a 
Roman  army  from  the  confused  host  of  an  Asiatic  monarch.^^ 
A  more  particular  enumeration,  drawn  from  the  NoiUia,  might 
exercise  the  diligence  of  an  antiquary ;  but  the  historian  will 
content  himself  with  observing  that  the  number  of  permanent 
stations  or  garrisons  established  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-three ;  and  that,  under 
the  successors  of  Constantine,  the  complete  foree  of  the  military 
establishment  was  computed  at  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand soldiers.^^  An  efibrt  so  prodigious  surpassed  the  wants  of 
a  more  ancient,  and  the  fiunilties  of  a  later,  period. 

In  the  various  states  of  society,  armies  are  recruited  fromsiMtfof 
very  different  motives.  Barbarians  are  urged  by  the  love  of  war ; 
the  citixens  of  a  free  republic  may  be  prompted  by  a  principle 
of  duty ;  the  subjects,  or  at  least  the  nobles,  of  a  monarehy  are 
animated  by  a  sentiment  of  honour ;  but  the  timid  and  luxurious 
inhabitants  of  a  declining  empire  must  be  allured  into  the 
service  by  the  hopes  of  profit,  or  compelled  by  the  dread  of 
punishment.  The  resourees  of  the  Roman  treasury  were  ex> 
haosted  by  the  increase  of  pay,  by  the  repetition  of  donatives, 
and  by  the  invention  of  new  emoluments  and  indulgences,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  provincial  youth,  might  compensate  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military  life.  Yet,  although  the 
stature  was  lowered,!^  although  slaves,  at  least  by  a  tacit  con- 

>*RoiiiaDa  ades  unios  prope  formsB  erat  et  hominum  et  armomm  ^enere. — 
Re^  ades  varia  magis  multis  gentibus  dissimilitudine  annonixn  auxiliommqiie 
eraL  T.  Liv.  L  zxxvii.  c  39,  40.  FlaminiuB,  even  before  the  event,  bad  compared 
the  army  of  Antiochus  to  a  supper,  in  wfaich  the  flesh  of  one  vile  animal  was 
dtversified  b^  the  skill  of  the  cooes.  See  the  life  of  Fhuninius  in  Plutarch. 

Agathias.  1.  v.  p.  157,  edit.  Louvre  [P.  305,  ed.  Bonn.  a.d.  558.  This  was 
the  estimate  onpaper;  the  actual  strength  i5o,ooow  For  an  estimate  by  Mommsen, 
see  App.  xa.   The  number  of  frontier  garrisons,  in  the  NoHtia,  is  305,  not  583.] 

Mi  Valentinian  (Cod.  Theodos,  1.  vii.  tit  xiii.  leg.  3)  fixes  the  standard  at  five 
feet  seven  hicbes,  about  five  feet  four  inches  and  a  half  English  measure.  It  had 
formerly  been  five  feet  ten  indies,  and  in  the  best  corps  six  Roman  feet.  Sed  tunc 
erat  amplior  multitudo,  et  plures  sequebantur  militiam  armatam.  Vegetius  de  Re 
Militari,  L  i.  c.  5.  r^^^^I^ 
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nivance^  were  indiscriminately  received  into  the  ranks,  the  in- 
surmountable difficulty  of  procuring  a  regular  and  adequate 
supply  of  volunteers  obliged  the  emperors  to  adopt  more  effec- 
tual and  coercive  methods.  The  lands  bestowed  on  the  veterans, 
as  the  free  reward  of  their  valour,  were  henceforward  granted 
under  a  condition,  which  contains  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
feudal  tenures;  that  their  sons,  who  succeeded  to  the  inheritance, 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms,  as  soon  as 
they  attained  the  age  of  manhood  ;  and  their  cowardly  refusal 
was  punished  by  the  loss  of  honour,  of  fortune,  or  even  of  life.^*^ 
But,  as  the  annual  growth  of  the  sons  of  the  veterans  bore  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  service,  levies  of  men 
were  n^uently  required  from  the  provinces,  and  every  pro- 
prietor was  obliged  either  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  procure  a  sub- 
stitute, or  to  purchase  his  exemption  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
fine.  The  sum  of  forty-two  pieces  of  gold,  to  which  it  was 
reduced,  ascertains  the  exorbitant  price  of  volunteers  and  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  government  admitted  of  this  alterna- 
tive.^^ Such  was  the  horror  for  the  profession  of  a  soldier 
which  had  affected  the  minds  of  the  degenerate  Romans  that 
many  of  the  youth  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  chose  to  cat  off 
the  fingers  of  their  right  hand  to  escape  from  being  pressed  into 
the  service;  and  this  strange  expectient  was  so  commonly 
practised  as  to  deserve  the  severe  animadversion  of  the  laws 
and  a  peculiar  name  in  the  Latin  language.^'^ 

i^See  the  two  titles,  De  Veteranis,  and  De  Filiis  Veteranonim,  in  tlie  seventh 
book  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  The  age  at  which  their  military  service  was 
required  varied  fix>m  twenty-five  to  sixteen.  If  the  sons  of  the  veterans  appeared 
with  a  horse,  they  had  a  right  to  serve  in  the  cavalry ;  two  hones  gave  than  some 

valuable  privileges. 

1**  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii;  leg.  7.  According  to  the  historian  Socrates  (see 
Godefroy  ad.  loc),  the  same  emperor  Valens  sometimes  roqnired  eighty  pieces  of 
gold  for  a  recruit.  In  the  foUowmg  law  it  is  faintly  expressed  that  slaves  shall  not 
be  admitted  inter  optimas  lectissimorum  militum  turmas. 

146  The  person  and  property  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  mutilated  his  two 
sons,  were  sold  by  public  auction  by  the  order  of  Augustus  (Sneton.  in  August,  c 
27).  The  moderation  of  that  artful  usurper  proves  that  this  example  of  seventy 
was  justified  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Ammianus  makes  a  di$tinctx>n  between 
the  effeminate  Italiuis  and  the  hardy  Gauls  (I  xv.  c  la).  Yet  only  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  Valentinian,  in  a  law  addressed  to  the  prsefect  of  Gaul,  is  obliged 
to  enact  that  these  cowardly  deserters  shall  be  burnt  alive  (Cod.  Theod.  L  vii. 
tit.  xiii.  leg.  5).  Their  numbers  in  Illjrricum  were  so  considerable  that  the  province 
complaint  of  a  scarcity  of  recruits  (id.  1^.  10). 

^*They  were  called  Afurci,  Murcidus  is  found  in  Plautus  and  Festus,  to 
denote  a  lazy  and  cowardly  person,  who,  according  to  Arnobius  and  Augustin,  was 
under  the  immediate  protection  the  goddess  Murcia.  From  this  particular 
instance  of  cowardice,  murcare  is  used  as  synonymous  to  mu/t/arr,  by  the  writers 
of  the  middle  Latinity.  See  Lindenbrogius,  and  Valesius  ad  Aramian.  Marcellin. 
1.  XV.  c.  12. 
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Tne  introduction  of  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  armies  be- imtmm  of 
came  every  day  more  universal,  more  necessary,  and  more  &tal.  SSSSuim 
The  most  daring  of  the  Scythians^  of  the  Ooths,  and  of  the 
Germans^  who  delighted  in  war/ and  who  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  defend  than  to  ravage  the  provinces,  were  enrolled,  not 
only  in  the  auxiliaries  of  their  respective  nations,  but  in  the 
legions  themselves,  and  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Palatine  troops.  As  they  freely  mingled  with  the  subjects  of 
the  empire,  they  giaduaUy  learned  to  despise  their  manners 
and  to  imitate  their  sxts.  They  abjured  the  implicit  reverence 
which  the  pride  of  Rome  had  exacted  from  their  ignorance, 
while  they  acquired  the  knowledge  and  possession  of  those 
advantages  by  which  alone  she  supported  her  declining  greats 
ness.  The  Barbarian  soldiers  who  displayed  any  military  talents 
were  advanced,  without  exception,  to  the  most  important  com-  / 
mands  ;  and  the  names  of  the  tribunes,  of  the  counts  and  dukes,  / 
and  of  the  generals  themselves,  betray  a  foreign  origin,  which  ^ 
they  no  longer  condescended  to  disguise.  They  were  often 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  war  against  their  conntrjrmen  ; 
and,  though  most  of  them  preferred  the  ties  of  allegiance  to 
those  of  blood,  they  did  not  always  avoid  the  guilt,  or  at  least 
the  suspicion,  of  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  of  inviting  his  invasion,  or  of  sparing  his  retreat.  The 
camps  and  the  palace  of  the  son  of  Constantine  were  governed 
by  the  powerral  faction  of  the  FraiJss,  who  preserved  the 
strictest  connexion  with  each  other  and  with  their  country,  and 
who  resented  eveiy  personal  af&ont  as  a  national  indignity*^^^ 
When  the  tyrant  Caligula  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  invest 
a  veiy  extraordinary  candidate  with  the  consular  robes,'  the 
sacrilegious  pro&nation  would  have  scarcely  excited  less  astonish- 
ment, if,  instead  of  a  horse,  the  noblest  chieftain  of  Germany  or 
Britain  had  been  the  object  of  his  choice.  The  revolution  of 
Uiree  centuries  had  produced  so  remarkable  a  change  in  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  that,  with  the  public  approbation, 
Constantine  shewed  his  successors  the  example  of  bestowing  the 
honours  of  the  consulship  on  the  Barbarians  who,  by  their  merit 
and  services,  had  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  the 
Romans.^^   But  as  these  hardy  veterans,  who  had  been  edu- 

^Malarichus — adhibitis  Francis  quorum  eft.  tempestate  in  palatio  multitudo 
florebat,  erectius  jam  loquebatur  tammtuabaturqae.   Ammian.  L  xv.  c  5. 

^Borbaros  omnium  raimus,  ad  usque  fasoes  auxerat  et  trabeas  consulares. 
Ammian.  1.  XX.  c.  la  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constantin.  L  iv.  c.  7)  and  Aurelius 
Victor  seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  yet  in  the  thirty-two  consular  Fasti 
ottbe  rei^  of  Constantine  I  cannot  di^over  the  nanie  of  a  single  Barbarian.  I 
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cated  in  the  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  laws,  were  incapable 
of  exercising  any  civO  offices,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
were  contracted  by  the  irreconcileable  separation  of  talents  as 
well  as  of  professions.  The  accomplished  citisens  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  republics,  whose  characters  could  mdxpt  themselyes 
to  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  camp,  or  the  schools,  had  learned  to 

;     write,  to  speak,  and  to  act,  wito  the  same  spirit,  and  with  equal 

I  abilities. 

■•vMfiBit.  IV.  Be8ii.es  the  magistrates  ana  genenu,  who  at  a  distance 
S!S^^  from  the  court  diflluMd  their  delegated  authority  over  the 
provinces  and  armies,  the  emperor  conferred  the  rank  of 
lUudrumi  on  seven  of  his  more  immediate  servants,  to  whose 
fidelity  he  entrusted  his  safety,  or  his  counsels,  or  his  treasures^ 
yj  1.  The  private  apartments  of  the  palace  were  governed  bv  a 
&vourite  eunuch,  who,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  was  styled 
n«  cbMibw-the  pnepoiiku  or  praefect  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber.  His 
duty  was  to  attend  the  emperor  in  his  hours  of  state,  or  in 
those  of  amusement,  and  to  perform  about  his  person  all  those 
menial  services  which  can  only  derive  their  ndendour  from  the 
influence  of  royal^.  Under  a  prince  who  deserved  to  reign, 
the  great  chamberlain  (for  such  we  may  call  him)  was  an  useful 
and  humble  domestic;  but  an  artful  domestic,  who  improves 
every  occasion  of  unguarded  confidence,  will  insensibly  acquire 
over  a  feeble  mind  that  ascendant  which  harsh  wisdom  and 
uncomplying  virtue  can  seldom  obtain.  The  degenerate  grand- 
sons of  Th^Kiosius,  who  were  invisible  to  their  subjects  and 
contemptible  to  their  enemies,  exalted  the  prefects  of  their 
bed-chamber  above  the  heads  of  all  the  ministers  of  the 
palace ;     and  even  his  deputy,  the  first  of  the  n>lendid  train 

J of  slaves  who  waited  in  the  pfcsence,  was  thought  worthy  to 
rank  before  the  renecUMe  proconsuls  of  Greece  or  Asia.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  cnamberlain  was  acknowledged  by  the  cwnU, 
or  superintendents,  who  regulated  the  two  important  provinces 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  wardrobe  and  of  the  luxury  of  the 
X  imperial  table.^^  8.  The  principal  administration  of  public 
)    affidrs  was  committed  to  the  diligence  and  abilities  of  the  matter 

sboukl  therefore  interpret  the  liberality  of  that  prinoe,  as  relative  to  the  ornaments, 
father  than  to  the  office,  of  the  oonsutahip. 
"•Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  8. 

IV  By  a  very  singular  metaphor,  borrowed  from  the  military  character  of  the  fint 
emperors,  the  steward  of  their  household  was  styled  the  count  of  their  camp  (comes 
castrensis).  Cassiodorius  very  seriously  represents  to  him  that  his  own  fame,  and 
that  of  the  empire,  must  depend  on  the  opinion  which  foreign  ambassadors  may 
9onceive  of  (lie  plenty  and  mafpiifioence  of  the  ro^  table  (Vanar,  I  vi.  epistoL  9). 
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of  the  ojkes.'^^^  He  was  the  suprone  magistrate  of  the  palace,  nMrnMUr^ 
inspected  the  discipline  of  the  civil  and  military  schools,  and****^*  *** 
received  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  in  the  causes 
which  related  to  that  numerous  army  of  privileged  persons  who, 
as  the  servants  of  the  court,  had  ohtained,  for  themselves  and 
fiunilies,  a  right  to  decline  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  judges. 
The  correspondence  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects  was 
managed  by  the  four  scrinia  or  offices  of  this  minister  of  state.  "* 
The  first  was  appropriated  to  memorials,  the  second  to  epistles, 
the  third  to  petitions,  and  the  fourth  to  papers  and  orders  of 
a  miscellaneous  kind.^^^  Each  of  these  was  directed  by  an 
inferior  master  of  respectable  dignity,  and  the  whole  business 
was  dispatched  by  an  hundred  and  forty-eiffht  secretaries,  chosen 
for  the  most  part  from  the  profession  of  the  law,  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  abstracts  of  reports  and  references  which  fre- 
quently occurred  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  functions.  From 
a  condescension,  which  in  former  ages  would  have  been  esteemed 
unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty,  a  particular  secretary  was 
allowed  for  the  Greek  language ;  and  interpreters  were  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  the  Barbarians :  but  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  which  constitutes  so  essential  a 
part  of  modem  policy,  seldom  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
master  of  the  offices.  His  mind  was  more  seriously  engaged 
by  the  general  direction  of  the  posts  and  arsenals  of  the  empire. 
There  were  thirty-four  cities,  fifteen  in  the  east,  and  nineteen 
in  the  west,  in  which  regular  companies  of  workmen  were  per- 
petually employed  in  &bricating  defensive  armour,  offensive 
weapons  of  all  sorts,  and  military  engines,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  arsenals,  and  occasionally  delivered  for  the  service  of  the  > 
troops.^  3.  In  the  course  of  nine  centuries,  the  office  of siivywtor 
qutBstcr  had  experienced  a  very  singular  revolution.  In  the 
infitncy  of  Rome,  two  inferior  magistrates  were  annually  elected 
by  the  people,  to  relieve  the  consuls  from  the  invidious  manage- 
in  Gutherios  (de  Officiis  Domfts  Aogustse,  1.  ii.  c.  ao,  1.  iii.)  has  very  accurately 
explained  the  functions  of  the  master  of  the  offices  and  the  constitution  of  his 
subordinate  scrinia.  But  he  vainly  attempts,  on  the  most  doubtful  authority,  to 
deduce  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  or  even  of  Nero,  the  origin  of  a  magistrate 
who  cannot  be  found  in  history  before  the  reign  of  Constantine.  [His  importance 
—if  not  his  origin— probably  dated  from  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  gradually 
developed  during  the  fourth  centuiy.  The  original  title  was  iribunus  et  vtag,  ojfi, 
(Cod.  Theod.  ii.  9.  i),  which  further  obscures  the  origin.] 

"^[Scr,  disposUionuM,  of  which  one  duty  was  to  make  dispositions  in  case  of  an 
imperial  journey.  ] 

^[It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  mag.  off.  was  head  of  the  school  of 
agentes  in  rebus ;  see  below,  pote  17a] 
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ment  of  the  public  treasure ;  ^  a  similar  assistant  was  granted 
to  every  proconsul,  and  to  every  pnetor,  who  exercised  a  military 
or  provincial  command ;  with  the  extent  of  conquest,  the  two 
quaestors  were  gradually  multiplied  to  the  number  of  four,  of 
eight,  of  twenty,  and,  for  a  short  time,  perhaps,  of  toity ; 
and  the  noblest  citizens  ambitiously  solicited  an  office  which 
gave  them  a  seat  in  the  senate,  and  a  just  hope  of  obtaining 
the  honours  of  the  republic.  Whilst  Augustus  affected  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  election,  he  consented  to  accept  the 
annual  privilege  of  recommending,  or  rather  indeed  of  nominat- 
ing, a  certain  proportion  of  candidates ;  and  it  was  his  custom 
to  select  one  of  these  distinguished  youths,  to  read  his  orations 
or  epistles  in  the  assemblies  of  the  senate.^^  The  practice  of 
Augustus  was  imitated  by  succeeding  princes;  the  occasional 
conmiission  was  established  as  a  permanent  office;  and  the 
&voured  quaestor,  assuming  a  new  and  more  illustrious  character, 
alone  survived  the  suppression  of  his  ancient  and  useless  col- 
leagues.^^^  As  the  orations  which  he  composed  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor     acquired  the  force,  and,  at  length,  the  form  of 

^Tadtus  (AxmaL  xi.  aa)  says  that  the  first  quaestors  were  elected  by  the 
people,  sixty-four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  republic ;  but  he  is  of  opinion 
that  they  had,  long  before  that  period,  been  annualljr  appointed  by  the  consuls, 
and  even  by  the  kings.  But  this  obscure  point  of  antiquity  is  contested  by  other 
writers.  [Mommsen  (Staatsrecht,  a,  p.  535)  thinks  that  the  quaestorship  originated 
simultaneously  with  the  consulsnip.] 

UBTadtus  (AnnaL  xi.  aa)  seems  to  oonskler  twenty  [fixed  by  Sulla]  as  the 
highest  number  of  quaestors ;  and  Dion.  (L  xliiL  p.  m  [c  47 ;  cp,  51])  insinuates 
that,  if  the  dictator  Caesar  once  created  forty,  it  was  only  to  facilitate  the  payment 
of  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude.  Yet  the  augmentation  which  he  made  ot  praetois 
subsisted  under  the  succeeding  reigns. 

u<  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  6^,  and  Torrent,  ad  loc.  Dion.  Cas.  p.  755. 

The  youth  and  inexpenence  of  the  quaestors,  who  entered  on  that  important 
office  m  their  twenty-fifth  year  (Lips.  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.  1.  iii.  D.),  engaged  Augustus 
to  remove  them  from  the  management  of  the  treasury ;  and,  thou^  tbey  were  re^ 
stored  by  Claudius^  they  seem  to  have  been  finally  dismissed  by  Nero  (Tacit.  AnnaL 
xxii.  s».  Sueton.  m  Aug.  c.  ^6,  in  Claud,  c.  34,  Dion.  p.  696  [liiL  a],  961  Hx.  34], 
&c. ;  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  ao,  et  alib.|.   In  the  provinces  of  the  Imperial  division,  the 

f>lace  of  the  quaestors  was  more  ably  supplied  by  the  procurators  (Dion.  Cass.  p.  707 
Uii.  15] ;  Tacit,  in  ^^lt.  Agricol.  c  ;  or,  as  thev  were  afterwards  called,  raiumaUs 
Hist.  August,  p.  [xviii.  45,  46]).  But  in  the  provinces  of  the  senate  we  may 
still  discover  a  senes  of  quaestors  till  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus  (see  the 
Inscriptions  of  Gniter,  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  and  a  decisive  fact  in  the  Augustan 
history,  p.  64).  From  Ulpian  we  may  learn  (Pandect.  L  L  tit.  13)  that,  under  the 
government  of  the  house  of  Severus,  their  provincial  administration  was  abolished ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  troubles  the  annual  or  triennial  elections  of  quaestors  must 
have  naturally  ceased.  [The  quaestorship  continued  to  exist  under  the  Con- 
stantinian  monarchy,  but  it  became  virtually  a  municipal  office  at  Rome,  and  the 
quaestors  were  no  longer  ''commended"  by  the  Ejnperor,  but  were  entirely 
appointed  by  the  Senate.   Their  chief  function  was  to  defray  the  cost  of  games.] 

v»  Cum  patris  nomine  et  epistolas  ipse  dictaret,  et  edicta  conscriberet,orationesque 
in  senatu  recitaret,  etiam  quaestoris  vice.   Sueton.  in  Tit.  c.  6.   The  office  must 
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absolute  edicts,  he  was  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
legislative  power^  the  cmcle  of  the  council,  and  the  original 
source  of  the  dvil  jurisprudence.  He  was  sometimes  invited  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  Imperial  consistory, 
with  the  Praetorian  prefects,  and  the  master  of  the  offices ;  and  he 
was  frequently  requested  to  resolve  the  doubts  of  inferior  judges ; 
but,  as  he  was  not  oppressed  with  a  variety  of  subordinate  busi- 
ness, his  leisure  and  talents  were  employed  to  cultivate  that  digni* 
fied  style  of  eloquence  which,  in  the  corruption  of  taste  and 
language,  still  preserves  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  laws.^^  In 
some  respects,  the  office  of  the  Imperial  qucestor  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  modem  chancellor ;  but  the  use  of  a  great 
seal,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  illiterate 
BariMrians,  was  never  introduced  to  attest  the  public  acts  of 
the  emperors.  4.  The  extraordinary  title  of  couni  of  the  sacred  n«  pobite 
largesses  was  bestowed  on  the  treasurer-general  of  the  revenue, 
with  the  intention  perhaps  of  inculcating  that  every  payment 
flowed  from  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the  monarch.  To  conceive 
the  almost  infinite  detail  of  the  annual  and  daily  expense  of  the 
civil  and  military  administration  in  every  part  of  a  great  empire 
would  exceed  the  powers  of  the  most  vigorous  imagination. 
The  actual  account  employed  several  hundred  persons,  distri- 
buted into  eleven  different  offices,  which  were  artfully  contrived 
to  examine  and  control  their  respective  operations.  The 
multitude  of  these  agents  had  a  natural  tendency  to  increase ; 
and  it  was  more  than  once  thought  expedient  to  dismiss  to 
their  native  homes  the  useless  supernumeraries,  who,  deserting 
their  honest  labours,  had  pressed  with  too  much  eagerness  into 
the  lucrative  profession  of  the  finances.^^   Twenty-nine  pro* 

have  acquired  new  cHenity,  which  was  occasionally  executed  by  the  heir-apparent 
of  the  empire.  Trajan  entrusted  the  same  care  to  Hadrian  his  auaestor  and 
cousin.  See  Dodwell,  Prselection.  Cambden.  x.  xi.  p.  363-394.  [It  is  not  at  all 
lOcely  that  the  qucutor  of  the  new  Monarchy  can  be  derived  from  the  quaestor  who 
read  the  orations  of  Augustus  in  the  Senate.  Mommsen  proposes  (E^hem.  Epig. 
5, 635  fil)  to  derive  him  from  the  vicarius  a  consihis  sacris^  the  president  (as  he 
bdieves)  of  the  consistorium.  In  any  case  he  was  probably  instituted  by  Con- 
suntine  (Zos.  V.  32).  As  a  rule,  he  had  precedence  of  the  master  of  offices.  Observe 
that  to  both  these  officials  were  diverted  functions  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
praet  prefect  The  quaestor  took  his  place  in  the  consistorium  (cp.  App.  .10). 
while  tne  master  of  offices  superseded  him  as  commander  of  the  pa!uice  guards.] 

m  Terns  edicta  daturus ; 

Supplidbus  responsa.^--Oracula  regis 

Eloquio  crevere  tuo ;  ncc  dignius  unquam 

Majestas  meminit  sese  Romana  locutaro. 
Claudian  hi  Consulat.  MaU.  Tbeodor.  33.   See  likewise  Symmachus  (Epistol.  i. 
>7[=: 33,  ed-  Seeck]),  and Cassiodorius (Variar.  vi.  5). 
'•Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  30.  Cod  Justinian.  1.  xii.  tit.  24.  [The  sacred  iar^tsns 
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[BaMoniaq  vincial  receivers,  of  whom  eignteen  were  honoured  with  the 
title  of  county  corresponded  with  the  treasurer;  and  he  extended 
his  jurisdiction  over  the  mines,  from  whence  the  precious  metals 
were  extracted,  over  the  mints,  in  which  they  were  converted 
into  the  cunrent  coin,  and  over  the  public  treasuries  of  the 
most  important  cities,  where  they  were  deposited  for  the 
service  of  the  state.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  empire  was 
regulated  by  this  minister,  who  directed  likewise  all  the  linen 
and  woollen  manufactures,  in  which  the  successive  operations 
of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  were  executed,  cniefly  by 
women  of  a  servile  condition,  for  the  use  of  the  palace  and 
army.  Twenty-six  of  these  institutions  are  enumerated  in  the 
west,  where  the  arts  had  been  more  recently  introduced,  and  a 
still  larger  proportion  may  be  allowed  for  fiie  industrious  pro- 

Th*privstt  vinces  of  the  east.^^^  5.  Besides  the  public  revenue,  which  an 
absolute  monarch  might  levy  and  expend  according  to  his 
pleasure,  the  emperors,  in  the  capacity  of  opulent  citizens, 
possessed  a  very  extensive  property,  which  was  administered 
by  the  cotdi/,  or  treasurer,  of  the  prwcUe  estate.  Some  part  had 
perhaps  been  the  ancient  demesnes  of  kings  and  republics; 
some  accessions  might  be  derived  from  the  &milies  which 
were  successively  invested  with  the  purple;  but  the  most 
considerable  portion  flowed  from  the  impure  source  of  con> 
fiscations  and  forfeitures.  The  Imperial  estates  were  scattered 
through  the  provinces,  from  Mauritania  to  Britain  ;  but  the  rich 
and  fertUe  soil  of  Cappadocia  tempted  the  monarch  to  acquire 
in  that  country  his  &irest  possessions,^^  and  either  Constantine  or 
his  successors  embraced  the  occasion  of  justifying  avarice  by 
religious  zeal.  They  suppressed  the  rich  temple  of  Comana, 
where  the  high  priest  of  the  goddess  of  war  supported  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince  ;  and  they  applied  to  their  private 
use  the  consecrated  lands,  which  were  inhabited  bv  six  thousand 

corresponds  to  the  fiscus  ol  the  principate.  The  title  amus  sacrarum  largUiottum 
came  into  use  aboat  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oenturv ;  under  Constantine  he  was 
called  rationalis  summm  ret  (C.  I.  L.  6,  1145),  and  had  the  rank  of  a  tattni  of  the 
Urst  order.   At  first  a perfectiaimust  he  finally  became  an  il/usiris.] 

1^  In  the  departments  of  the  two  counts  of  the  treasury,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Naiitidhapptaaa  to  be  very  defective.  It  may  be  observed  that  we  had  a  treasury- 
chest  in  London,  and  a  gyneoeura  or  manufacture  [of  wool]  at  Winchester.  But 
Britain  was  not  thought  worthy  either  of  a  mint  or  of  an  arsenal  Gaul  alone 
po^essed  three  of  the  former,  and  eight  of  the  latter. 

102  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  zxx.  leg.  a,  and  Gooefroy  ad  loc  [With  Dioclettan 
there  ceased  to  be  any  real  distinction  between  the  fiscus  and  the  res  privata,  but 
the  double  treasury  was  maintained.  Under  Diocletian  the  title  was  master/ 
Constantine  changed  it  to  rationalis  rgi  frivatae^  subsequently  this  minister  is 
called  coma  larpJ^um  frivatfirum.] 
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subjects  or  sUves  of  the  Deity  and  her  ininisten.^^  But  these 
were  not  the  valuable  inhabitants ;  the  plains  that  stretch  from 
the  foot  of  Mount  Argseus  to  the  banks  of  the  Sams  bred  a 
generous  race  of  horses,  renovnoied  above  all  others  in  the  ancient 
world  for  their  majestic  shape  and  incomparable  swiftness. 
These  sacred  animals,  destined  for  the  service  of  the  palace 
and  the  Imperial  games,  were  protected  by  the  laws  from  the 
profimation  of  a  vulgar  master.^^  The  demesnes  of  Cappadoda 
were  important  enough  to  require  the  inspection  of  a  count 
officers  of  an  inferior  rank  were  stationed  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  private^  as  well  as  those 
of  the  public,  treasurer  were  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  their 
independent  functions,  and  encouraged  to  control  the  authority 
of  the  provincial  magistrates.^^  6,  7.  The  chosen  bands  ofsMoonta 
cavalry  and  in&ntry  which  guarded  the  person  of  the  emperor,  i£SJ^ 
were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  imo  counts  of  the 
domesdcs.  The  whole  number  consisted  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  divided  into  seven  schools,  or  troops,  of  five 
hundred  each;  and  in  the  east,  this  honourable  service  was 
almost  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Armenians.  Whenever,  on 
public  ceremonies,  th^  were  drawn  up  in  the  courts  and 
porticoes  of  the  palace,  their  lofty  stature,  silent  order,  and 
splendid  arms  of  silver  and  gold  displayed  a  martial  pomp, 
not  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty.^^^  From  the  seven  schools 
two  companies  of  horse  and  foot  were  selected,  of  the  protectors,  FivtMiorM 
whose  advantageous  station  was  the  hope  and  reward  of  the 
most  deserving  soldiers.  They  mounted  guard  in  the  interior 
apartments,  and  were  occasionally  dispatched  into  the  provinces 
to  execute  with  celerity  and  vigour  the  orders  of  their  master. 

i^Strabon.  Geograpb.  1.  zii.  p.  8o^  The  other  temple  of  Comana,  id  Ponttis, 
was  a  colony  from  that  of  Cappadocia,  L  zii.  p.  825.  The  president  Des  Brosses 
(see  his  Soltiste,  torn.  ii.  p.  az)  conjectures  that  the  ddtj  adored  in  both  Comanas 
was  BeltiSy  the  Venus  of  the  east,  the  goddess  of  generation ;  a  very  different 
bdng  indeed  from  the  goddess  of  war. 

^Cod.  Tbeod.  1.  x.  tit.  vi.  de  Grege  Doroinico.  Godefroy  has  collected  every 
circumstance  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  Cappadodan  horses.  One  of  the  finest 
breeds,  the  Pialmatian,  was  the  forfeiture  of  a  rebel,  whose  estate  lay  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Tyana,  near  the  great  road  between  Constantinople  and  Antioch. 

M»  Justinian  (NovelL  30  [44,  ed  Zacharitt])  subjected  the  province  of  the  count 
of  Cappadocia  to  the  immediate  authority  of  the  favourite  eunuch  who  presided 
over  the  sacred  bed<hamber.  {The  divina  domus  Cappadociae  is  placed  under  the 
pra».  sacri  cubiculi  in  the  Notitia  orientis,  z.] 

wCod.  Theod.  L  vl  tit.  leg.  4,  Ac. 

^  Panctrcdus,  p.  loa,  I36u  The  iq>pearaBce  of  these  military  domestics  is 
described  in  the  Latin  poem  of  Cori^gpius,  de  Laudibus  Justin.  1.  iiL  157-179,  p. 
419,  490  of  the  Appendix  Hist.  Byzantm.  Rom.  1777.    [See  Appendix  13.J 

Amniianus  Marcdlinus,  who  served  so  many  years,  obtained  only  the  rank  of 
a  Pr{K<ctgr,  The  first  ten  amonj^  thii#  honourable  ^Idiers  were  (^UrUsimh 
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The  counts  of  the  aomestlcs  had  saeceeded  to  the  office  of  the 
PftetcMian  pnefects;  like  the  prsfects,  they  aspired  from  the 
service  of  the  palace  to  the  command  of  armies. 

The  perpetual  intercourse  between  the  court  ana  the  pro- 
'vinces  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  the 
institution  of  posts.  But  these  beneficial  estaUishments  were 
accidentally  connected  with  a  pernicious  and  intolerable  abuse. 
Two  or  three  hundred  sgenis  or  messengers  were  employed, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Uie  master  of  the  offices,  to  announce 
the  names  of  the  annual  consuls  and  the  edicts  or  victories  of 
the  emperors.  They  insensibly  assumed  the  licence  of  report- 
ing whatever  they  could  observe  of  the  conduct  either  of 
magistrates  or  of  private  citisens;  and  were  soon  considered 
as  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,^^  and  the  scourge  of  the  people. 
Under  the  warm  influence  of  a  feeble  reign,  they  multiplied  to 
the  incredible  number  of  ten  thousand,  disdained  the  mild 
though  frequent  admonitions  of  the  laws,  and  exercised  in  the 
profitable  management  of  the  posts  a  rapacious  and  insolent 
oppression.  These  official  spies,  who  regularly  corresponded 
with  the  palace,  were  encouraged,  by  favour  and  reward, 
anxiously  to  watch  the  progress  of  every  treasonaUe  design, 
from  the  fiiint  and  latent  symptoms  of  disailection  to  the  actual 
preparation  of  an  open  revolt.  Their  careless  or  criminal  viola- 
tion of  truth  and  justice  was  covered  by  the  consecrated  mask 
of  seal;  and  they  might  securely  aim  their  poisoned  arrows 
at  the  breast  either  of  the  guilty  or  the  innocent,  who  had 
provoked  their  resentment  or  refused  to  purchase  their  silence. 
A  &ithful  subject,  of  Syria  perhaps,  or  of  Britain,  was  exposed 
to  the  danger,  or  at  least  to  tiie  dread,  of  being  dragged  in 
chains  to  the  court  of  Milan  or  Constantinople,  to  defend  his 
life  and  fortune  against  the  malicious  charge  of  these  privileged 
informers.  The  ordinary  administration  was  conducted  by 
those  methods  which  extreme  necessity  can  alone  palliate ;  and 
the  defects  of  evidence  were  diligently  supplied  by  the  use 
of  torture.170 

i*>  Xenopbon.  Cyropaed.  1.  viii.  Brisson,  de  Regno  Persioo,  1.  i.  No.  190*  p.  964. 
The  emperors  adopted  with  pleasure  this  P^ian  metaphor.  [OrigioaUy,  like  the 
frumeniarti,  superintendents  of  the  supplies  of  public  corn,  the  agtnUs  im  rebus 
acted  as  secret  police  and  became  so  much  detested  that  Diocletian  abohshed  them. 
Tbev  were  revived  as  a  military  schola,  and  employed  in  the  same  way  as 
confidential  agents.] 

170  for  the  Agentes  in  Rtkus^  see  Ammian.  1.  zv.  c.  5.  1.  zvi.  c.  ^,  L  xadL  c  7, 
with  the  curious  annotations  of  Valesius.  Cod.  Tbeod.  1.  vi  t.  zzvil,  aocviii..  xxtx. 
Among  the  passages  collected  in  the  Commentary  of  Godefroy,  the  most  remarkable 
one  is  from  Libantus,  in  his  discourM  concerning  the  death  of  /ulian. 
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The  deceitfbl  and  dangerous  experiment  of  the  criminal  g|H>ftor. 
question,  as  it  is  anphatically  styled^  was  admitted,  rather 
than  approved,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans.  They 
applied  this  sanguinary  mode  of  examination  only  to  servile 
bodies,  whose  sufferings  were  seldom  weighed  by  those 
haughty  republicans  in  the  scale  of  justice  or  humanity: 
but  they  would  never  consent  to  violate  the  sacred  person  of  a 
citizen,  till  they  possessed  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  guilt.^^^ 
The  annab  of  tyranny,  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  that 
of  Domitian,  circumstantially  relate  the  executions  of  many 
innocent  victims ;  but,  as  long  as  the  faintest  rememlnrance  was 
kept  alive  of  the  national  freedom  and  honour,  the  last  hours 
of  a  Roman  were  secure  from  the  danger  of  ignominious  tor- 
ture.^^  The  conduct  of  the  provinciid  magistrates  was  not, 
however,  regulated  by  the  practice  of  the  city  or  the  strict 
maxims  of  the  dvilians.  They  found  the  use  of  torture  es- 
tablished, not  only  among  the  slaves  of  oriental  despotism,  but 
among  the  Macedonians,  who  obeyed  a  limited  monarch; 
among  the  Rhodians,  who  flourished  by  the  liberty  of  commerce; 
and  even  among  the  sage  Athenians,  who  had  asserted  and 
adorned  the  dignity  of  human  kind.^^^  The  acquiescence  of 
the  provincials  encouraged  their  governors  to  acquire,  or  perhaps 
to  usurp,  a  discretionary  power  of  employing  the  rack,  to  extort 
from  vagrants  or  plebeian  criminals  the  confession  of  their  guilt, 
till  they  insensibly  proceeded  to  confound  the  distincti<m  of 
rank  and  to  disregard  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  The 
apprehensions  of  the  subjects  urged  them  to  solicit,  and  the 
interest  of  the  sovereign  engaged  him  to  grant,  a  variety  of 
special  exemptions,  which  tacitly  allowed,  and  even  authorised, 
the  general  use  of  torture.  They  protected  all  persons  of  illus- 
trious or  honourable  rank,  bishops  and  their  presbjrters,  pro- 
fessors of  the  liberal  arts,  soldiers  and  their  fiunilies,  municipal 
officers,  and  their  posterity  to  the  third  generation,  and  all 

^  The  Pandects  (1.  zlviiL  tit  xviiL)  contain  the  sentiments  of  the  most  celebrated 
dviliaiis  on  the  sobject  of  torture.  Tbey  strictljr  oonfipe  it  to  slaves;  and  Ulpian 
himself  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  Res  est  fragilis,  et  periculosa,  et  quse  veritatem 
£allat. 

In  the  oon^Mfacy  of  Piso  against  Nero,  Epicharis  (libertina  mulier)  was  the 
only  person  tortured ;  the  rest  were  intacH  tormentis.  It  would  be  simerfluous  to 
add  a  weaker,  and  it  wouki  be  diffiouU  to  find  a  stronger,  example.  Tacit.  Annal. 
"•57. 

^IXoendum  .  .  .  de  Institutis  Atbeniensium,  Rhodiorum.doctissimorum  homi- 
num,  ^md  quos  etiam  (id  ouod  aoerbissimum  est)  liberi  ciyesque  torquentur. 
Cioera  Partit.  Orat.  c.  54.  We  may  learn  from  the  trial  of  Philotas  the  practice 
of  the  Macedonians  (Dkxior.  Sicul.  L  xvii.  p.  604*   Q.  Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  11). 
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children  under  the  age  of  paberty.^^^  But  a  &tal  maxim  was 
introduced  into  the  new  jurisprudence  of  the  empire,  that  in 
the  case  of  treason,  which  included  eveiy  offence  that  the 
subtlety  of  lawyers  could  derive  from  an  koMe  mteniUm  towards 
the  prince  or  republic,^^^  all  privileges  were  suspended,  and  all 
conditions  were  reduced  to  the  same  ignominious  leveL  As 
the  safety  of  the  emperor  was  avowedly  preferred  to  eveiy 
consideration  of  justice  or  humanity,  the  dignity  of  age  and  the 
tenderness  of  youth  were  aUke  exposed  to  the  most  cruel 
tortures;  and  the  terrors  of  a  malicious  infonooation,  which 
might  select  them  as  the  accomplices,  or  even  as  the  witnesses, 
perhaps,  of  an  imaginary  crime,  perpetually  hung  over  the 
heads  of  the  principal  citixens  of  the  Roman  world.^^ 

These  evils,  however  terrible  they  ma^  appear,  were  confined 
to  the  smaller  number  of  Roman  subjects,  whose  dangerous 
situation  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  enjoyment 
of  those  advantages,  either  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  which  ex- 
posed them  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monarch.  The  obscure 
millions  of  a  great  empire  nave  much  less  to  dread  £ram  the 
cruelty  than  from  the  avarice  of  their  masters;  and  ikeir 
humble  happiness  is  principally  afiected  by  the  ^evanoe  of 
excessive  taxes,  which,  gently  pressing  on  the  wealthy,  descend 
with  accelerated  weight  on  the  meaner  and  more  indigent 
classes  of  society.  An  ingenious  philosopher  has  calculated 
the  universal  measure  of  the  puUic  impositions  by  the  d^^rees 
of  freedom  and  servitude ;  and  ventures  to  assert  that,  according 
to  an  invariable  law  of  nature,  it  must  always  increase  with  the 
former,  and  diminish  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  latter.  But 
this  reflection,  which  would  tend  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of 
despotism,  is  contradicted  at  least  by  the  history  of  the  Roman 
empire;  which  accuses  the  same  princes  of  despoiling  the 
senate  of  its  authority  and  the  provinces  of  their  wealth. 
Without  abolishing  all  the  various  customs  and  duties  on 
merchandises,  which  are  imperceptibly  discharged  by  the 

i74HeineociuB  (Element.  Jur.  Civil  part  viL  p.  8x)  has  collected  these  excnip> 
tions  into  one  view. 

ITS  This  definition  of  thesace  Ulpian  (Pandect.  L  xlviti.  tit  iv.)  seems  to  have 
been  adapted  to  the  ooort  of  Caiacalla  rather  than  to  that  of  Alexander  Severus. 
See  the  Codes  of  Theodosiusand  Justinian  ad  leg.  Juliam  majestatis. 

17*  Arcadius  Charisius  is  the  oldest  lawyer  quoted  in  the  Pandects  to  justify  the 
universal  practice  of  torture  in  all  cases  of  treason;  but  this  maxim  of  tyranny, 
which  is  admitted  by  Ammianus  (L  xix.  c.  za)  with  the  most  respectful  terror,  is 
enforced  by  several  laws  of  the  successors  of  Constantine.  See  Cod.  Theod.  L  ix. 
tit.  XXXV.   In  majestatis  crimine  omnibus  aequa  est  oonditia 

^  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  ziL  c.  13. 
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apparent  choice  of  the  purchaser,  the  policy  of  Constantine 
and  his  successors  preferred  a  simple  and  direct  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  arbitrary  govemment.^^^ 

The  name  and  use  of  the  indiciions,^'^  which  serve  to  ascertain  nMrnmi 
the  chronology  of  the  middle  ages,  was  derived  from  the?*"  " 
regular  practice  of  the  Roman  tributes.^  The  emperor  sub- 
scribed with  his  own  hand,  and  in  purple  ink,  tiie  solemn  edict, 
or  indiction,  which  was  fixed  up  in  the  principal  city  of  each 
diocese  during  two  months  previous  to  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber. And,  by  a  very  easy  connexion  of  ideas,  the  word  indidion 
was  transferred  to  the  measure  of  tribute  which  it  prescribed, 
and  to  the  annual  term  which  it  allowed  for  the  payment.  This 
general  estimate  of  the  supplies  was  proportioned  to  the  real 
and  imaginary  wants  of  the  state  ;  but,  as  often  as  the  expense 
exceeded  the  revenue,  or  the  revenue  fell  short  of  the  com- 
putation, an  additional  tax,  under  the  name  of  superindiction, 
was  imposed  on  the  people,  and  the  most  valuable  attribute  of 
sovereignty  was  communicated  to  the  Pnetorian  praefects,  who, 

iTBMr.  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  L  p.  389)  has  seen  this  importaot  truth,  with  some 
degree  of  perplexity. 

i7»Tbe  cycle  of  indictions,  which  may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantiuB,  or  perhaps  of  his  father  Constantine,  is  still  employed  by  the  papal 
coon :  but  the  commencement  of  the  year  has  been  very  reasonably  altered  to 
the  first  of  January.  See  I'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  xi. ;  and  Dictionnaire 
Raison.  de  la  Diplomatique,  tom.  ii.  p.  35;  two  accurate  treatises,  which  come 
from  the  workshop  of  the  Benedictines.  [A  fifteen-yearly  valuation  of  property, 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  was  as  old  as  Hadrian  (Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  ii.  975)! 
The  financial  year  or  "  indiction  "  ran  from  ist  Sept.  to  31st  Aug.,  and  thus  included 
unequal  parts  of  two  calendar  years;  as  a  mode  of  chronology,  it  came  into 
genoal  use  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century.  On  this  system  310-13  a.d.  was 
regarded  as  the  first  year  of  the  first  fifteen-year  cycle.  Accordingly,  if  we  wish  to 
detemune  the  indiction  corresponding  to  any  year,  we  subtract  312  and  divide  the 
differenoe  by  15 ;  the  remainder  is  the  mdiction  to  whidi  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
given  year  ^md  the  last  four  of  the  preceding  year)  belong.  Take  700  A.D. :  (700  - 
312)  -r  15  =  2$  with  a  remainder  of  13 ;  therefore  xst  Sc^t,  699  A.D.  to  31st  Aug.  700 
A.D.  is  a  13th  mdiction.  (If  there  is  no  remainder,  the  indiction  is  15.}  It  is  clear 
that  the  converse  process  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  approximate  period  in  terms 
of  Anni  Domini.  Thus,  if  we  know  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  iL,  we  mav 
determine  the  indiction,  say,  of  the  first  year  in  that  reign,  and  so  reckon  which 
year  corresponds  to  Ind.  13.— In  the  twelfth  century  this  usage  changed ;  the  period 
of  fifteen  years  was  called  the  indiction ;  and  the  Birth  of  Quist  was  culopted  as  the 
starting-point.  A  year  was  known  as  the  first,  second.  &c.  year  of  such  and  such  an 
indiction. — It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  Egypt  (under  the  empire)  the  indic- 
tk>nal  jrear  did  not  begin  on  xst  Sept.  or  any  nxed  date,  but  varied  from  jrear  to 
vear.  This  has  been  shown  by  Wdcken  (Hermes,  19,  293  sqq.\  whereas  it  had 
been  formerly  thought  (by  Hartel)  that  the  Egyptian  ind.  began  on  some  day  between 
xxth  and  zcth  June.] 

i^The  first  twenty-eight  titles  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  are 
fined  with  the  circumstantial  regulations  on  the  important  subject  of  tributes ;  but 
they  suppose  a  clearer  knowledge  of  fimdamental  principles  than  it  is  at  present  in 
our  power  to  attain. 
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on  some  occasioiis,  weie  permitted  to  provide  for  the  unforeseen 
and  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  pubbc  service.  The  execu- 
tion of  these  laws  (which  it  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  in  their 
minute  and  intricate  detail)  consisted  of  two  distinct  opera- 
tions ;  the  resolving  the  general  imposition  into  its  constituent 
parts^  which  were  assessed  on  the  provinces,  the  cities,  and 
the  individuals  of  the  Roman  world,  and  the  collecting  the 
separate  contributions  of  the  individuals,  the  cities,  and  the 
provinces,  till  the  accumulated  sums  were  poured  into  the 
Imperial  treasuries.  But,  as  the  account  between  the  monarch 
and  the  subject  was  perpetually  open,  and  as  the  renewal  of  the 
demand  anticipated  the  perfect  dischaige  of  the  preceding 
obligation,  the  weighty  machine  of  the  finances  was  moved  by 
the  same  hands  round  the  circle  of  its  yearly  revolution.  What- 
ever was  honourable  or  important  in  the  aidministration  of  the 
revenue  was  committed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  preefects  and  their 
provincial  representatives ;  the  lucrative  functions  were  claimed 
by  a  crowd  of  subordinate  officers,  some  of  whom  depended  on 
the  treasurer,  others  on  the  governor  of  the  province ;  and  who, 
in  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  a  perplexed  jurisdiction,  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  disputing  with  each  other  the  spoils  of 
tne  people.  The  laborious  offices,  which  could  be  productive  only 
of  envy  and  reproach,  of  expense  and  danger,  were  imposed  on 
the  DecurioTU,  who  formed  the  corporations  of  the  cities,  and 
whom  the  severity  of  the  Imperial  laws  had  condemned  to  sus- 
tain the  burthens  of  civil  society.^^^  The  whole  landed  property 
of  the  empire  (without  excepting  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the 
monarch)  was  the  object  of  or£nary  taxation ;  and  every  new 
purchaser  contracted  the  obligations  of  the  former  proprietor. 
An  accurate  census,^^  or  survey,  was  the  only  equitable  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  every  citizen  should  be 
obliged  to  contribute  for  the  public  service ;  and  from  the  well- 
known  period  of  the  indictions  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  difficult  and  expensive  operation  was  repeated  at  the 
regular  distance  of  fifteen  years.  The  lands  were  measured  by 
surveyors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces ;  their  nature, 
whether  arable  or  pasture,  or  vineyards  or  woods,  was  dis- 

The  title  concerning  the  Decurions  (L  ziL  tit.  L)  is  the  most  ample  in  the 
whole  Theodosian  Code ;  since  it  contains  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  distinct  laws  to  ascertain  the  duties  and  privileges  of  that  useful  order  of 
citizens. 

i^Habemus  enim  et  hominum  ntunerum  qui  delati  sunt,  et  agrihn  modum. 
Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  6.  See  Cod.  Theod.  L  xiii.  tit.  x.,  xi.  with  Gode- 
froy*8  Commentary. 
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tinctly  repotted ;  and  an  estimate  was  made  of  their  common 
value  from  the  average  produce  of  five  jears.  The  numbers  of 
slaves  and  of  cattle  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  report ; 
an  oath  was  administered  to  the  proprietors,  which  bound  them 
to  disclose  the  true  state  of  their  affairs ;  and  their  attempts 
to  prevaricate,  or  ehide  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  were 
severely  watched,  and  punished  as  a  capital  crime  which  in* 
duded  the  doable  guilt  of  treason  and  sacrilege.^^  A  large 
portion  of  the  tribute  was  paid  in  money ;  and  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  empire,  gold  al<nie  could  be  legally  accepted. 
The  remainder  oi  the  taxes,  accordmg  to  the  proportions  deter- 
mined by  the  anniial  indiction,  was  nurnished  in  a  manner  still 
more  direct,  and  still  more  oppressive.  According  to  the 
different  nature  of  lands,  their  real  produce,  in  the  various 
articles  of  wine  or  oil,  com  or  barley,  wood  or  iron,  was  trans- 
ported by  the  labour  or  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials  to  the 
Imperial  magaaines,  from  whence  they  were  occasionally  distri- 
buted, for  the  use  of  the  court,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  two 
capitals,  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  commiasionen  of  the 
revenue  were  so  frequently  obliged  to  make  considerable 
purchases  that  they  were  strictly  prohibited  from  allowing  any 
comjiensation  or  from  receiving  in  money  the  value  of  those 
supplies  which  were  exacted  in  kind.  In  the  primitive  sim« 
plicity  of  small  communities,  this  method  may  be  well  adapted 
to  collect  the  almost  voluntaiy  offerings  of  the  people ;  but  it 
is  at  once  susceptible  of  the  utmost  latitude  and  of  the  utmost 
strictness,  which  in  a  corrupt  and  absolute  monarchy  must 
introduce  a  perpetual  contest  between  the  power  of  oppression 
and  the  arts  of  firaud.^^  The  agriculture  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces was  insensibly  ruined,  and,  in  the  progress  of  despotism, 
which  tends  to  disappoint  its  own  purpose,  the  emperors  were 

"SKfuis  ncrilttft  vitem  fekse  suocident.  ant  feraciuxu  rsunonnn  foetus  hcbctti- 
ymif  quo  dtalmei,  ndem  oensuum,  et  mentiatar  callide  paupertatis  ingenium,  moz 
detectns  capitate  subibit  entium,  et  bona  ejus  in  fisd  jura  migrabunt  Cod. 
Theod.  1.  ziiL  tit  zl  leg,  z.  Although  this  law  is  not  without  its  studied  obscurity, 
it  is»  however,  dear  enough  to  prove  the  minuteness  of  the  inquisition,  and  the 
dispn»ortion  of  the  penalty. 

<MThe  astomshment  of  Pliny  would  have  ceased.  Equidem  miror  P.  R.  victis 
gentibizs  argentum  semper  imperitasse  non  aurum.   Hist.  Natur.  xxxiiL  15. 

>oSome  precautions  were  taken  (see  Cod.  Theod.  L  xi.  tit  il  and  Cod. 
Justinian.  L  z.  tit  xxviL  1^  it  3,  3)  to  restrsun  the  magistrates  from  the  abuse  of 
their  authority,  either  in  the  exaction  or  in  the  purchase  of  com :  but  those  who 
bad  learning  enough  to  read  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres  (iiL  de  Frumento) 
mi|;fat  instruct  tbemsehres  in  all  the  various  arts  of  oppression,  with  regard  to  the 
waght,  the  price,  the  quality,  and  the  carriage.  The  avarice  of  an  unlettered 
governor  would  supply  the  ignorance  of  precept  or  precedent 

VOL.  n.  13  n  } 
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obliged  to  derive  some  merit  from  the  foigiveness  of  debts,  or 
the  remission  of  tributes,  which  their  subjects  were  utterly 
incapable  of  paying.  According  to  the  new  division  of  Italy, 
the  fertile  and  happy  province  of  Campania,  the  scene  of  the 
early  victories  and  of  the  delicious  retirements  of  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  extended  between  the  sea  and  the  Apennine  from 
the  Tiber  to  the  Silarus.  Within  sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Constantine,  and  on  the  evidence  of  an  actual  survey,  an 
exemption  was  granted  in  favour  of  three  hundred  and  tliirty 
thousand  English  acres  of  desert  and  uncultivated  land ;  which 
amounted  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  province. 
As  the  footsteps  of  the  Barbarians  had  not  yet  been  seen  in 
Italy,  the  cause  of  this  amazing  desolation,  which  is  recorded  in 
the  laws,  can  be  ascribed  omy  to  the  administration  of  the 
Roman  emperors. 

AMMdtB  Either  fiN>m  design  or  from  accident,  the  mode  of  assessment 
a  eavtteUoB  seemed  to  unite  the  substance  of  a  land-tax  with  the  forms  of 
a  capitation.^^  The  returns  which  were  sent  of  every  province 
or  district  expressed  the  number  of  tributaiy  subjects  and  the 
amount  of  the  public  impositions.  The  latter  of  these  sums 
was  divided  by  the  former ;  and  the  estimate,  that  such  a  pro- 
vince contained  so  many  capita,  or  heads  of  tribute,  and  that 
each  head  was  rated  at  such  a  price,  was  universally  received, 
not  only  in  the  popular,  but  even  in  the  legal  computation. 
The  value  of  a  tributaiy  head  must  have  varied,  according  to 
many  accidental,  or  at  least  fluctuating,  circumstances;  but 

iMCod.  Theod.  L  xl  tit.  zxviil  leg.  a,  published  the  a4tb  of  March,  A.D.  395.  by 
the  emperor  Honorius,  only  two  months  after  the  death  of  his  father  Tbeodosius. 
He  spcadcs  of  s^S,oja  Roman  jugera,  which  I  have  reduced  to  the  English  measare. 
Thejuflerum  contained  aS.Soo  square  Roman  feet. 

U'Godefroy  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vL  p.  1x6)  argues  with  weight  and  Ifaming  on 
the  subject  of  the  capitation ;  but,  while  he  explains  the  caput  as  a  share  or 
measure  of  property,  he  too  absolutely  excludes  the  idea  of  a  personal  assessment. 
[The  old  land  tax  or  tributum  (so  called  in  imperial  provinces ;  stipendium.  in 
senatorial)  now  became  the  capitatio  Urrena  (or  iugatio\  and  the  assessment  was 
made  on  a  valuation,  not  of  the  produce,  but  of  the  capitaL  In  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  empire,  property  was  divided  into  a  number  of  umties  which  paid  the  same  tax, 
and  consequent  ly  differed  in  size  according  to  the  value  of  the  land.  (Seven  classes 
of  land  were  distinguished :  i,  wine-producing ;  2,  3,  oil-producing ;  4,  6,  arable ; 
7,  pasture.)  The  unity  or  iimm  vras  valued  at  1000  solidi,  and  might  be  made  up 
of  land  of  different  classes.  Under  Diocletian  this  tax  was  paid  in  kind,  though 
assessed  in  money  (anfumeUt  measures  of  com,  and  capita^  units  of  hay,  &c. ,  being 
equated  with  money- values),  but  after  Constantine's  monetary  reforms  the  payinent 
could  be  made  in  coin.  Landed  proprietors  had,  beside  this  tax,  to  supply  rations 
for  the  support  of  the  government  officials  and  the  army.  The  cap.  Urrena  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  cap,  humana  or  poll-tax,  which  is  very  obscure,  but  possibly 
fell  on  the  coloni,  as  it  certainly  did  on  widows  and  orphans  (so  SchUler). 
Compare  Mommsen'a  article  in  Hermes,  3,  439  sqq.  ;  Schiller,  R.G.vlS^  sqq,^ 
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0oine  knowledge  has  been  preserved  of  a  very  curious  fiict,  the 
more  important,  since  it  relates  to  one  of  the  richest  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which  now  flourishes  as  the  most 
splendid  of  the  European  kingdoms.  The  rapacious  ministers 
of  Constantius  had  exhausted  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  by  exacting 
twenty-five  pieces  of  gold  for  the  annual  tribute  of  every  head. 
The  humane  policy  of  his  successor  reduced  the  capitation  to 
seven  pieces.^^  A  moderate  proportion  between  these  opposite 
extremes  of  extravagant  oppression  and  of  transient  indulgence 
may  therefore  be  fixed  at  sixteen  pieces  of  gold,  or  about  nine 
pounds  sterling,  the  common  standard  perhaps  of  the  impositions 
of  Gaul.^^  But  this  calculation,  or  rather  indeed  the  fiicts  from 
whence  it  is  deduced,  cannot  fftil  of  suggesting  two  difiiculties 
to  a  thinking  mind,  who  will  be  at  once  surprised  by  the  equalitif 
and  by  the  enormity  of  the  capitation.  An  attempt  to  explain 
them  may  perhaps  reflect  some  light  on  the  interesting  subject 
of  the  finances  of  the  declining  empire. 

L  It  is  obvious  that,  as  long  as  the  immutable  constitution 
of  hnman  nature  produces  and  maintains  so  unequal  a  division 
of  property,  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  community  would  be 
deprived  of  their  subsistence  by  the  equal  assessment  of  a  tax 
from  which  the  sovereign  would  derive  a  very  trifling  revenue. 
Such  indeed  might  be  the  theory  of  the  Roman  capitation ;  but 
in  the  practice,  this  unjust  equality  was  no  longer  felt,  as  the 
tribate  was  collected  on  the  principle  of  a  real,  not  of  a  pergonal, 

UBQoid  profuerit  {/ulianus)  anhelantibus  extremA  penurUl  Gallis,  hinc  maxime 
daret,  quod  primitus  partes  eas  ingressuSf  pro  capiiibus  singulis  tribati  nomine 
vicenos  qninos  aureos  reperit  flagitari ;  discedens  vero  septenos  tantum  munera 
tmiversa  oomplentes.   Ammian.  L  xvi  c.  5.    [The  caput  is  the  iugum.'] 

18*  In  the  calculation  of  any  sum  of  money  under  Constantine  and  his  successors, 
we  need  onlv  refer  to  the  excellent  discourse  of  Mr.  Greaves  on  the  Denarius  for 
the  proof  of  the  following  principles:  i.  That  the  ancient  and  modern  Roman 
pound,  containing  5256  grains  of  Troy  weight,  is  about  one-twelfth  lighter  than 
the  Knglish  pound,  which  is  composed  of  5760  of  the  same  grains.  2.  That  the 
poond  of  gold,  which  had  once  been  divided  into  forty-eight  aurei,  was  at  this 
time  coined  into  seventy-two  smaller  pieces  of  the  same  denomination.  3.  That 
five  of  these  aurd  were  the  legal  tender  for  a  pound  of  silver,  and  that  consequently 
the  pound  of  gold  was  exchanged  for  fourteen  pounds  eight  ounces  of  silver 
according  to  the  Roman,  or  about  thirteen  pounds  according  to  the  English,  weight 
4.  That  the  English  pound  of  silver  is  coined  into  sixtv-two  shillings.  From  these 
etements  we  may  compute  the  Roman  pound  of  gold,  the  usual  method  of  reckoning 
large  sums,  at  ior^  pounds  sterling ;  and  we  may  fix  the  currency  of  the  aureus  at 
somewhat  more  than  eleven  shilhngs.  [Before  Diocletian  70  aurei  were  struck 
from  a  pound  of  gold.  Diocletian  raised  the  value  of  the  aureus  from  ^to-^, 
and  Constantine  reduced  it  again,  but  to  This  new  Constantinian  aureus  was 
also  called  Solidus  (whence  ItaL  soldOy  French  souY  Schiller  has  shown  that  from 
307  to  533  there  was  a  transitional  period  in  whicn  the  ^  lb.  aureus  was  struck  in 
tbe  west,  but  not  in  the  east.   Rom.  Gesch.  IL  p.  aaa.] 
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imposition.  Several  indigent  citizens  contributed  to  compose  a 
single  head,  or  share  of  taxation  ;  while  the  wealthy  provincial, 
in  proportion  to  his  fortune^  alone  represented  several  of  those 
imaginary  beings.  In  a  poetical  request,  addressed  to  one  of  the 
last  and  most  deserving  of  the  Roman  princes  who  reigned  in 
Gaul,  Sidonitts  Apollinaris  personifies  his  tribute  under  the  figure 
of  a  triple  monster,  the  Geryon  of  the  Ghrecian  £Bd>le8,  and 
entreats  the  new  Hercules  that  he  would  most  graciously  be 
{leased  to  save  his  life  by  cutting  off  three  of  his  heads.^^  The 
fortune  of  Sidonius  far  exceeded  the  customary  wealth  of  a  poet; 
but,  if  he  had  pursued  the  allusion,  he  must  have  painted  many 
of  the  Gallic  nobles  with  the  hundred  heads  of  the  deadly 
Hydra  spreading  over  the  &ce  of  the  country  and  devouring  the 
substance  of  an  hundred  fimiilies.  II.  The  difficulty  of  allowing 
an  annual  sum  of  about  nine  pounds  sterling,  even  for  the  aver- 
age of  the  capitation  of  Gaul,  may  be  rendered  more  evident  by 
the  comparison  of  the  present  state  of  the  same  country,  as  it  is 
now  governed  by  the  absolute  monarch  of  an  industrious,  wealthy, 
and  affectionate  people.  The  taxes  of  France  cannot  be  magni- 
fied, either  by  fear  or  by  flattery,  beyond  the  annual  amount  of 
eighteen  millions  sterling,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  shared 
among  four  and  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants.^^^  Seven  millions 
of  these,  in  the  capacity  of  fiithers  or  brothers  or  husbands, 
may  discharge  the  obligations  of  the  remaining  multitude  of 
women  and  children  ;  yet  the  equal  proportion  of  each  tributary 
subject  will  scarcelv  rise  above  fiffy  shillings  of  our  money, 


^  Gayooes  nos  esse  pota,  monstnimque  tribitum, 
Htc  capUa^  ut  vivam,  tu  mihi  tolle  trio, 

SidoiL  ApoUinar.  Cann.  xiii 
The  reputation  of  Father  Sirraond  led  me  to  expect  more  satis£eu:tion  than  I  have 
found  in  his  note  (p.  144)  on  this  remarkable  passage.   The  words,  siio  vel  xtrorauw 
nomine,  betray  the  peiplexity  of  the  commentator. 

i*^This  assertion,  however  formidable  it  may  seem,  is  founded  on  the  oric^nal 
registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  collected  by  public  authority,  and  now 
d^x)sited  in  the  CantrtU  GhUral  at  Paris.  The  annual  average  of  birtns  tlupough- 
out  the  whole  kingdom,  taken  in  five  years  (from  1770  to  1774.  both  inclusive),  is 
479,649  bovs  and  449,969  girls,  in  all  938,9x8  children.  The  province  of  French 
Hainault  alone  furnishes  9906  births :  and  we  are  assured,  by  an  actual  enumeration 
of  the  people,  annually  repeated  from  the  year  1773  'TT^t  that,  upon 

an  average,  Hainault  contains  257,097  inhabitants.  By  the  niks  of  fair  analogy, 
we  might  infer'  that  the  ordinary  proportion  of  annual  births  to  the  wfade  people, 
is  about  X  to  96 ;  and  that  the  kmgdom  of  France  contains  34,151,868  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  of  every  age.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  the  more  moderate 
proportion  of  i  to  35,  the  vmole  population  will  amount  to  33,333,900.  From  the 
diligent  researches  of  the  French  government  (which  are  not  unwortlqr  of  our  own 
imitation),  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  still  greater  degree  of  certainty  on  this  im- 
portant subject 
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instead  of  a  proportion  almost  four  times  as  considerable,  which 
was  regularly  imposed  on  their  Gallic  ancestors.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  may  be  fcmnd,  not  so  much  in  the  relative  scar- 
city or  plenty  of  gold  and  silver^  as  in  the  different  state  of 
society  in  ancient  Gaul  and  in  modem  France.  In  a  countiy 
where  personal  freedom  is  the  privilege  of  eveiy  subject,  the 
whole  mass  of  taxes,  whether  they  are  levied  on  property  or  on 
consumption,  may  be  fairly  divided  among  the  whole  body  of 
the  nation.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  ancient 
Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  world, 
were  cultivated  by  slaves,  or  by  peasants  whose  dependent 
condition  was  a  less  rigid  servitude.  In  such  a  state  the  poor 
were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  masters,  who  enjoyed 
the  fniits  of  their  labour ;  and,  as  the  rolls  of  tribute  were  filled 
only  with  the  names  of  those  citiisens  who  possessed  the  means  of 
an  honourable,  or  at  least  of  a  decent,  subsistence,  the  comparative 
smallness  of  their  numbers  explains  and  justifies  the  high  rate  of 
their  capitation.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  may  be  ^ustrated 
by  the  following  example:  The  JBdui,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  civilised  tribes  or  cities  of  Gaul,  occupied  an  ex- 
tent of  territory  which  now  contains  above  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  in  the  two  ecclesiastical  dioceses  of  Autun  and 
Nevers:^^  and  with  the  probable  accession  of  those  of  CMlons 
and  Macon,^^  the  population  would  amount  to  eight  hundred 


«Cod.  Hieod.  L  tit  ix.,  x.,  zL  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xl  tit  bdiL  Colooi 
appellantur  qui  oooditioDeni  debent  genitali  solo,  propter  agricnltiirain  sub  dominio 
posscsnram.  Aogustin.  de  Civitat«  Dd,  L  x.  c  z. 

^The  andent  jurisdiction  of  {AitgtuioduMum)  Autun  in  Burgundy,  the  capital 
of  the  ,£dui.  comprehended  the  adjacent  territory  of  {Novtodunum)  Nevers. 
See  d' Anville,  Notice  de  I'ancienne  Gaule,  p.  491.  Tbe  two  dioceses  of  Autun  and 
Nevers  are  now  composed,  tbe  fonner  of  6zo^  and  tbe  latter  of  160,  parishes.  Tbe 
r^istefs  of  births,  taken  during  eleven  years,  in  476  parishes  of  the  same  province 
o(  Bufxiindy,  and  multiplied  by  the  moderate  proportion  of  25  (see  Messance,  Ri^ 
cbercbes  sur  la  Population,  p.  143)^  may  authorize  us  to  asign  an  average  number 
of  656  persons  for  each  pariib,  vduch  being  again  multiplied  by  tbe  770  parishes 
o<  the  oiocese  of  Nevers  and  Autun  vrill  prwluce  the  sum  of  505, 120  persons  for  the 
extent  of  country  which  was  once  possessed  by  the  iGdul 

We  might  derive  an  additional  supply  of  301, 7^50  inhabitants  from  the 
dioceses  of  Chftlons  {CadilioHvm)  and  of  Macon  (moHsco)  ;  since  they  contain, 
tbe  ooe  aoo,  and  the  other  960,  parishes.  This  aooession  of  territory  might  be 
justified  by  very  specious  reasons,  z.  ChAlons  and  Macon  were  undoubtedly  with- 
in the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  JEdai  (see  d'Anville,  Notice,  p.  187,  443). 
2.  In  the  NoitHa  of  Gaul,  they  are  enumerated  not  as  CiviUUes,  but  m&^ij  as 
Castro.  3.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  episcopal  seats  before  the  fifth  and 
sixth  oenturies.  Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  Eumenius  (Panegyr.  Vet  viii  7)  which 
very  forcibly  deters  me  from  extending  the  territory  cn  the  .£dui,  in  the  reign  of 
Coostantine,  along  the  beautiful  banks  of  tbe  navigable  Sa6ne. 
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thoiuand  souls.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  territory  of 
the  .£clui  afforded  no  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  heads  of 
capitaticm,  of  whom  seven  thousand  were  discharged  by  that 
prince  from  the  intolerable  weight  of  tribute.^^   A  just  analogy 


torian,^^  that  the  free  and  tributary  dtiaens  did  not  surpass  the 
number  of  half  a  million ;  and  if^  in  the  ordinary  administration 
of  government^  their  annual  payments  may  be  computed  at  about 
four  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money^  it  would  appear  that,  al- 
though the  share  of  each  individual  was  four  times  as  considerable, 
a  fourth  part  only  of  the  modem  taxes  of  France  was  levied  on 
the  Imperial  province  of  GauL^^  The  exactions  of  Constantius 
may  be  calciuated  at  seven  millions  sterling,  which  were  re< 
duced  to  two  millions  by  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of 
Julian. 


oMtete  M  But  this  tax  or  capitation  on  the  promietors  of  land  would 
^Hif^  ^  have  suffered  a  rich  and  numerous  class  of  free  citizens  to  escape. 

With  the  view  of  sharing  that  species  of  wealth  which  is  derived 
fit>m  art  or  labour,  and  which  exists  in  money  or  in  merchan- 
dise,  the  emperors  imposed  a  distinct  and  personal  tribute  on 
the  trading  part  of  their  subjects.  Some  exemptions,  very 
strictly  confined  both  in  time  and  place,  were  allowed  to  the  pro- 
prietors who  disposed  of  the  produce  of  their  own  estates.  Some 
indulgence  was  granted  to  the  profession  of  the  liberal  arts: 
but  every  other  branch  of  commercial  industry  was  affected  by 
the  severity  of  the  law.  The  honourable  merchant  of  Alex- 
andria, who  imported  the  gems  and  spices  of  India  fcKr  the  use 
of  the  western  world ;  the  usurer,  who  derived  from  the  interest 
of  money  a  silent  and  ignominious  profit ;  the  ingenious  manu- 
fstcturer,  the  diligent  mechanic,  and  even  the  most  obscure  re- 
tailer of  a  sequestered  village,  were  obliged  to  admit  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  into  the  partnership  of  their  gain :  and 
the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  tolerated  the  profes- 
sion, consented  to  share  the  in£Bunous  salary,  of  public  prostitutes. 
As  this  general  tax  upon  industry  was  collected  every  fourth 
year,  it  was  styled  the  Lustral  Contrtbuium :   and  the  his- 

^Eumenhis  in  Pane^.  Vet  viiL  ii.  [The  land  of  the  JBAm  contained 
32,000  capita  of  land,  which  the  discharge  of  7000  reduced  to  25,000.  The  passage 
of  Eumenius  was  first  explained  rightly  by  Savigny.  Smith  (ed.  of  Gibbon,  ii.  341) 
has  a  good  note  on  the  errors  of  Gibbon's  computation.] 

L'Abbft  du  Bos.  Hist,  Critique  de  la  M.  F.  torn  i.  p.  lai. 

^  [Gibbon  does  not  take  into  account  the  other  taxes  in  the  Empire.] 

3>B  See  Cod.  Tbeod.  1.  xiiL  tit  I  and  iv. 
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toiian  Zosimus^^  laments  that  the  approach  of  the  fatal 
period  was  announced  by  the  tears  and  terrors  of  the  citizens^ 
who  were  often  compelled  by  the  impending  scourge  to  em- 
brace the  most  abhorred  and  unnatural  methods  of  procuring 
the  sum  at  which  their  property  had  been  assessed.  The  testi- 
mony of  Zosimus  cannot  indeed  be  justified  from  the  charge  of 
passion  and  prejudice ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  this  tribute,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  arbitrary  in  the  dis- 
tribution, and  extremely  rigorous  in  the  mode  of  collecting. 
The  secret  wealth  of  commerce,  and  the  precarious  profits  of  art 
or  labour,  are  susceptible  only  of  a  discretionary  valuation,  which 
is  seldom  disadvantageous  to  the  interest  of  the  treasury ;  and, 
as  the  person  of  the  trader  supplies  the  want  of  a  visible  and 
permanent  security,  the  payment  of  the  imposition,  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  land-tax,  may  be  obtained  by  the  seizure  of  pro- 
perty, can  rarely  be  extorted  by  any  other  means  than  those  of 
corporal  punishments.  The  cruel  treatment  of  the  insolvent 
debton  of  the  state  is  attested,  and  was  perhaps  mitigated,  by  a 
very  humane  edict  of  Constantine,  who,  disclaiming  the  use  of 
racks  and  of  scourges,  allots  a  spacious  and  airy  prison  for  the 
place  of  their  confinement.^ 

These  general  taxes  were  imposed  and  levied  by  the  absolute  fm*  gun 
authority  of  the  monarch;  but  the  occasional  offerings  of  the 
coramay  gold  still  retained  the  name  and  semblance  of  popular 
consent.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  the  allies  of  the  re- 
public, who  ascribed  their  safety  or  deliverance  to  the  success  of 
the  Roman  arms ;  and  even  the  cities  of  Italy,  who  admired  the 
virtues  of  their  victorious  general;  adorned  the  pomp  of  his 
triumph  by  their  voluntary  gifts  of  crowns  of  gold,  which,  after 
the  ceremony,  were  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to 
remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  glory  to  future  ages.  The 
progress  of  seal  and  flattery  soon  multiplied  the  number,  and 
increased  the  size,  of  these  popular  donations ;  and  the  triumph 
of  Caesar  was  enriched  with  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two  massy  crowns,  whose  weight  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  gold.  This 
treasure  was  immediately  melted  down  by  the  prudent  dictator, 

^  Zosinitis,  L  iL  p.  1x5  [c.  38].  Tfaere  is  probably  as  much  passion  and  pre- 
jndice  in  the  attack  of  Zosimus  as  in  the  elaborate  defence  of  the  memory  of  Con- 
stantine by  the  zealous  Dr.  Howell.  Hist  of  the  World,  vol  ii.  p.  2a  [The 
iMUralis  collaHo  was  also  called  chrysargyron.] 

Cod.  Theod.  L  xl  tit  viL  leg.  3, 
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who  was  satisfied  toat  it  wouia  be  more  sorvioeaUe  to  his  soldiers 
than  to  the  gods :  his  example  was  imitated  by  his  successors ; 
and  the  custom  was  introduced  of  exchanging  these  splendid 
ornaments  for  the  more  acceptable  present  of  the  current  gold 
coin  of  the  empire.^^  The  spontaneous  offering  was  at  length 
exacted  as  the  debt  of  duty ;  and^  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  occasion  of  a  triumph,  it  was  supposed  to  be  granted  by  the 
several  cities  and  provinces  of  the  monarchy  as  often  as  the 
emperor  condescended  to  announce  his  accession,  his  consulship, 
the  birth  of  a  son,  the  creation  of  a  CsBsar,  a  victory  over  the 
Barbarians,  or  any  other  real  or  imaginary  event  which  graced 
the  annals  of  his  reign.  The  peculiar  free  gift  of  the  senate 
of  Rome  was  fixed  by  custom  at  sixteen  hundr^  pounds  of  gold, 
or  about  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  oppressed 
subjects  celebrated  their  own  felicity,  that  their  sovereign 
should  graciously  consent  to  accept  this  feeble  but  voluntary 
testimony  of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude.^ 

A  people  elated  by  pride,  or  soured  by  discontent,  are  seldom 
qualified  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  actual  situation.  The 
subjects  of  Constantine  were  incapable  of  discerning  the  decline 
of  genius  and  manly  virtue,  which  so  fiur  degraded  them  below 
the  dignity  of  their  ancestors ;  but  they  could  feel  and  lament 
the  rage  of  t3mumy,  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  increase 
of  taxes.  The  impartial  historian,  who  acknowledges  the  justice 
of  their  complaints,  will  observe  some  fevouiable  circumstances 
which  tended  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  their  condition.  The 
threatening  tempest  of  Barbarians,  which  so  soon  subverted  the 
foundations  of  Roman  greatness,  was  still  repelled,  or  suspended, 
on  the  frontiers.  The  arts  of  luxury  and  literatiue  were  culti- 
vated, and  the  elegant  pleasures  of  society  were  enjoyed,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe.  The 
forms,  the  pomp,  and  the  expense  of  the  civil  administration 
contributed  to  restrain  the  irregular  licence  of  the  soldiers ; 
and,  although  the  laws  were  violated  bv  power  or  perverted  by 

See  Lipsiiis  de  Ma^tud.  RomanA,  I  ii.  c.  9.  The  Tarragonese  Spain  pre- 
sented the  emperor  Claudius  with  a  crown  of  gold  of  seven,  and  Gaul  with  another 
of  nine,  hundred  pounds'  weight.  I  have  followed  the  rational  emendation  d[ 
Lipsius. 

^  Cod.  Theod.  1.  zii.  tit.  ziiL  The  senators  were  supposed  to  be  exempt  from 
xh^Aurum  Coronarium;  but  the  Auri  Odlaiio,  which  was  reared  at  their  hands, 
was  precisely  of  the  same  nature.  [The  amount  mentioned  in  the  teict  was  that 
paid  on  the  Deoennalia  of  Valentinian  ii  (Symmachus,  Helai,  13,  The 
senators  bad  also  to  pay  a  regular  tax,  the  follis,  paid  by  the  emperor  hunseif  as 
a  senator,  which  did  not  free  him  from  the  land  tax,  if  he  were  a  proprietor.  The 
follis  was  of  three  grades :  8,  4,  and  a  pounds  of  gold.] 
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subtlety^  the  sage  principles  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  pre- 
served a  sense  of  order  and  equity,  unknown  to  the  despotic 
governments  of  the  east  The  rights  of  mankind  might  derive 
some  protection  from  religion  and  philosophy ;  and  the  name  of 
freedom,  which  could  no  longer  alarm,  might  sometimes  ad- 
monish, the  successors  of  Augustas  that  they  did  not  reign  over 
a  nation  of  slaves  or  barbarians.^ 

» 'Hie  sreat  Tbeodoshis,  in  his  judicious  adnce  to  his  son  (CUuidian  in  iv. 
Consolat  Honorii,  214,  difttingiiishfw  the  station  of  a  Roman  prinoe  from 
that  of  a  Paztnian  monarch.  Virtue  was  necessary  for  the  one ;  bihh  might  suffice 
for  the  other.  [In  connexion  with  Constantine's  finance,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  oppressiveness  of  taxation  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  as  noticed  by 
Zosimus,  li  was  probably  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  enormous  expenses 
connected  with  the  foundadon  of  his  new  citjr  (cp.  Schiller,  fi.  226).  We  must 
notice  too  the  immunities  from  taxation  whicn  he  allowed  to  certain  favoured 
daases  and  communities ;  to  physicians  and  professors,  Cod.  Theod.  13, 4,  i ; 
Athens  received  supplies  of  com,  Julian,  Or.  i  xa  J 
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GHAPTEB  XVm 

Character  of  Conttantme — Gothic  War — Death  of  ConHantme — 
Dwitionof  the  Empire  among  his  three  Som — Penian  War — 
Tragic  Deaths  of  Constantine  the  Younger  and  Canstans — 
UswjMiion  of  MagnenUus — CwU  War — Victory  of  ConHamttms 

of  The  character  of  the  prince  who  removed  the  seat  of  empire 
and  introduced  such  important  changes  into  the  civil  and 
religious  constitution  of  his  country  has  fixed  the  attention,  and 
divided  the  opinions,  of  mankind.  Bv  the  grateful  zeal  of  the 
Christians,  the  deliverer  of  the  church  has  been  decorated  with 
every  attribute  of  a  hero,  and  even  of  a  saint ;  while  the  dis- 
content of  the  vanquished  party  has  compared  Constantine  to 
the  most  abhorred  of  those  tyrants,  who,  by  their  vice  and 
weakness,  dishonoured  the  Imperial  puiple.  The  same  passions 
have  in  some  degree  been  perpetuated  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  the  character  of  Constantine  is  considered,  even  in 
the  present  age,  as  an  object  either  of  satire  or  of  panegyric. 
By  tne  impartiid  union  of  those  defects  which  are  confessed  by 
his  warmest  admirers  and  of  those  virtues  which  are  acknow- 
ledged by  his  most  implacable  enemies,  we  might  hope  to 
delineate  a  just  portrait  of  that  extraordinary  man,  which  the 
truth  and  candour  of  histoiy  should  adopt  without  a  blush.^ 
But  it  would  soon  appear  that  the  vain  attempt  to  blend  such 
discordant  colours,  and  to  reconcile  such  inconsistent  qualities, 
must  produce  a  figure  monstrous  rather  than  human,  unless  it 
is  viewed  in  its  proper  and  distinct  lights  by  a  carefol  separa- 
tion of  the  different  periods  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
viriMi  The  person,  as  well  as  the  mind,  of  Constantine  had  been 
enriched  by  nature  with  her  choicest  endowments.  His  stature 
was  lofty,  his  countenance  majestic,  his  deportment  graceful; 
his  strengrth  and  activity  were  displayed  in  every  manly  exercise, 

^  On  ne  se  trompera  point  sor  Constantin,  en  croyant  toat  le  mal  ^n'en  dit 
Eusibe,  et  tout  le  bien  qu'en  dit  Zosime.  Fleury,  Hist  Eod^siastique,  t.  iu.  p.  9^ 
Eusebius  and  Zosimus  form  indeed  the  two  extremes  of  flattery  and  invective.  Toe 
intermediate  shades  are  expressed  by  those  writers  whose  character  or  situation 
variously  tempered  the  influence  of  their  religious  seal 
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and  from  his  earliest  youth  to  a  very  advanced  season  of  life, 
he  preserved  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  domestic  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance.  He  de- 
lighted in  the  social  intercourse  of  fiimiliar  conversation ;  and, 
though  he  might  sometimes  indulge  his  disposition  to  raillery 
with  less  resove  than  was  required  by  the  severe  dignity  of  h& 
station,  the  courtesy  and  liberality  of  his  manners  gained  the 
hearts  of  all  who  approached  him.  The  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
ship has  been  suspected ;  yet  he  shewed,  on  some  occasions, 
that  he  was  not  incapable  of  a  warm  and  lasting  attachment 
The  disadvantage  of  an  illiterate  education  had  not  prevented 
him  from  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  learning ;  and 
the  arts  and  sciences  derived  some  encouragement  from  the 
munificent  protection  of  Constantine.  In  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, his  diligence  was  inde&tigable ;  and  the  active  powers  of 
his  mind  were  almost  continually  exercised  in  reading,  writing, 
or  meditating,  in  giving  audience  to  ambassadors,  and  in  examin- 
ing the  complaints  of  his  sul>jects.  Even  those  who  censured 
the  inropriety  of  his  measures  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  he  possessed  magnanimity  to  conceive,  and  patience  to 
execute,  the  most  a^uous  designs,  without  being  checked 
either  by  the  prejudices  of  education  or  by  the  clamours  of 
the  multitude.  In  the  field,  he  infused  his  own  intrepid  spirit 
into  the  troops,  whom  he  conducted  with  the  talents  of  a  con- 
smnmate  general ;  and  to  his  abilities,  rather  than  to  his  fortune, 
we  may  ascribe  the  signal  victories  which  he  obtained  over  the 
foreign  and  domestic  foes  of  the  republic.  He  loved  glory,  as 
the  reward,  perhaps  as  the  motive,  of  his  labours.  The  bound- 
less ambition,  which,  from  the  moment  of  his  accepting  the 
pttrple  at  York,  appears  as  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  may 
be  justified  by  the  dangers  of  his  own  situation,  by  the  character 
of  his  rivals,  by  the  consciousness  of  superior  merit,  and  by  the 
prospect  that  his  success  would  enable  him  to  restore  peace  and 
order  to  the  distracted  empire.  In  his  civil  wars  against 
Maxentius  and  Licinius,  he  had  engaged  on  his  side  the  in- 
clinations of  the  people,  who  compaied  the  undissembled  vices 
of  those  tyrants  wiUi  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice  which 
seemed  to  direct  the  general  tenor  of  the  administration  of 
Constantine.^ 

'The  virtues  of  Constantine  are  collected  for  the  most  part  from  Eutropius 
and  the  yoanger  Victor,  two  sincere  pagans,  who  wrote  after  the  extinction  of  his 
£a2nily.  Even  Zosimus  and  the  Empetvr  Julian  acknowledge  his  personal  courage 
and  military  achievements. 
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wbttom  Had  CcHistantine  fidlen  on  die  banks  of  the  Tibcr^  or  even 
in  the  pUina  of  Hadrianople^  such  ia  the  chaimcter  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  he  might  have  transmitted  to  poaterity.  But 
the  conclusion  of  his  reign  (aoooiding*  to  the  modeiate  and 
indeed  tender  sentence  of  a  writer  of  the  same  age)  degraded 
him  from  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired  among  the  moat 
deserving  of  the  Roman  princes.*  In  the  life  of  Augustus,  we 
behold  the  tyrant  of  the  republic  converted,  almost  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  into  the  fitther  of  his  country  and  of  human 
kind.  In  that  of  Constanttne,  we  may  contemplate  a  hero^ 
who  had  so  long  inspired  his  subjecCa  wiih  love  and  his  enemies 
with  terror,  degenerating  into  a  cruel  and  dissolute  monarch, 
corrupted  by  his  fortune,  or  raised  by  conquest  above  the 

A.D.  necessity  of  dissimulation.  The  general  peace  which  he  main- 
tained  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  was  a  period 
of  apparent  splendour  rather  than  of  real  prosperity;  and  the 
old  age  of  Constantine  was  disgraced  by  the  opposite  yet  re- 
concileable  vices  of  rapaciousness  and  prodigality,  llie  ac- 
cumulated treasures  found  in  the  palaces  at  Maxentiua  and 
Licinius  were  lavishly  consumed;  the  various  innovations 
introduced  by  the  conqueror  were  attended  with  an  in- 
creasing expense;  the  cost  of  his  buildings,  his  court,  and 
his  festivals,  required  an  immediate  and  plentiful  supply;  and 
the  oppression  of  the  people  was  the  onty  fund  which  could 
support  the  magnificence  of  the  sovereign.^  His  unworthy 
favourites,  enriched  by  the  boundless  liberality  of  their  master, 
usurped  witii  impunity  the  privilege  of  rapine  and  ooiruption.^ 
A  secret  but  universal  decay  was  felt  in  eveiy  part  of  the  public 
administration,  and  the  emperor  himself,  though  he  still  retained 
the  obedience,  gradually  lost  the  esteem,  of  his  subiects.  The 
dress  and  manners,  which,  towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  chose 

*See  Eutroptus,  z.  6.  In  primo  Imperii  tempore  optimis  prindpibas,  ultimo 
mediis  comparandtis.  From  tne  ancient  Greek  version  of  Paeanius  (edit  Haver- 
camp,  p.  697),  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Eutropius  had  originally  written  vix 
mediis ;  and  that  the  offensive  monosyllable  was  dropped  by  the  wilful  inadvateacy 
of  transcribers.  Aurelius  VictorfEplt.  41]  expresses  toe  general  opinion  by  a  va^ar 
and  indeed  obscure  proverb.  Trachala  decern  annis  po^tantissimus ;  duodecun 
sequentibus  latro;  decern  novissimis  pufillus  ob  immodicas  profusiones. 

^Julian.  Orat  1  p.  8  [9,  ed  HertkJ,  in  a  flattering  discouiae  proDoonced  before 
the  son  of  Constantme ;  and  Caesares,  p.  335.  Zosimus,  p.  114,  X15  [il  38].  The 
stately  buUoings  of  Constantinople,  &&,  may  be  quoted  as  a  lasting  and 
unexceptionaole  proof  of  the  profuseness  of  their  founder. 

"The  impartial  Ammianus  deserves  all  our  confidence,  Prazimorum  liEuioes 
aperuit  primus  omnium  Constantinus.  L.  xvL  c.  8.  Euseoius  himself  confesses  the 
abuse  (Vit.  Constantin.  L  iv.  c.  29,  54);  and  some  of  the  imperial  laws  feebly 
point  out  the  remedy.   See  above,  p.  172  of  this  volume. 
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to  affiDct,  served  only  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
The  Asiatic  pomp,  which  luul  been  adopted  by  the  pride  of 
Diocletian,  assumed  an  air  of  softness  and  effeminacy  in  the 
person  of  Constantine^  He  is  represented  with  false  hair  of 
varioos  colours,  laboriously  arranged  by  the  skilful  artists  of  the 
times ;  a  diadem  of  a  new  and  more  expensive  fashion ;  a  pro- 
fosion  of  gems  and  pearls,  of  collars  and  bracelets,  and  a  varie- 
gated flowing  robe  of  nik,  most  curiously  embroidered  with 
flowers  of  gold.  In  such  apparel,  scarcely  to  be  excused  by  the 
youth  and  folly  of  Elagabalus,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
wisdom  of  an  aced  monarch  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Roman 
veteiwn.*  A  mind  thus  relaxed  by  prosperity  and  indulgence  was 
incapable  of  rishig  to  that  magnanimity  which  disdains  suspicion 
and  dares  to  forgive.  The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  Licinius 
may  perhaps  be  justified  by  tiie  maxims  of  policy,  as  they  are 
taught  in  the  schools  of  tyrants ;  but  an  impartial  narrative  of 
the  executions,  or  rather  murders,  which  sullied  the  declining 
age  of  Constantine,  will  suggest  to  our  most  candid  thoughts 
the  idea  of  a  prince  who  oooM  sacrifice  without  reluctance  the 
laws  of  justice  and  the  feelings  <^  nature  to  the  dictates  either 
of  his  passions  or  of  his  interest 

The  same  fortune  which  so  invariably  followed  theBuftwnr 
standard  of  Constantine  seemed  to  secure  the  hopes  and  comforts 
of  his  domestic  life.  Those  among  his  predecessors  who  had 
enjoyed  the  longest  and  most  prosperous  reigns,  Augustus,  Tmjan, 
and  Diocletian,  had  been  disappointed  of  posterity ;  and  the 
frequent  revolutions  had  never  allowed  sufficient  time  for  any 
Imperial  fiunily  to  grow  up  and  multiply  under  the  shade  of  the 
purple.  But  the  rojralty  of  the  Flavian  line,  which  had  been 
first  ennobled  by  the  Gothic  Claudius,  descended  through  several 
generations;  and  Constantine  himself  derived  fix>m  his  royal 
father  the  hereditary  honours  which  he  transmitted  to  his 
children.  The  emperor  had  been  twice  married.  Minervina, 
the  obscure  but  laimil  object  of  his  youthfiil  attachment,^  had  left 

^Julian,  in  the  Csesars,  attempts  to  ridicule  his  tincle.  His  suspicious  testi- 
mony is  coDfinzied  howcfver  bf  the  learned  SpaDbeira,  with  the  authori^  of 
medals  (see  Commentaire,  p.  156,  299,  397,  450).  Eusebius  (Orat.  c.  ^)  alleges 
that  Constantine  dressed  for  the  public,  not  for  himself.  Were  this  admitted,  the 
vainest  coxcomb  could  never  want  an  excuse. 

7Zosnnns  [ii.  90]  and  Zonaras  [13,  a]  agree  in  representing  Minenrina  as  the 
concubine  of  Constantine :  but  Ducange  has  very  gallantly  rescued  her  character, 
by  producing  a  decisive  passage  from  one  of  the  panegyrics:  **  Ab  ipso  fine  pueritiae 
te  ^ico]  matrimonii  legibus  dedisti  [tradidisti]*'.  Inoert  Pan.  vi.  §  4.  [The 
reference  is  probably  to  an  early  (and  chilcdess)  marriage  of  Constantine,  not  to 
Minervina,  who  was  doubtless  his  concubine.  Cp.  Seeck,  Gesch.  des  Untergangs 
der  ant.  Wdt,  L  p.  443.    It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  three  jrounger  sons  were 
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^Qgtas  him  only  one  aon,  who  was  called  Crupus.  By  Fausta,  the 
gggg;  daughter  of  Maximian,  he  had  three  daugfaters^  and  three  sons, 
jtjwttm  PL  known  hy  the  kindred  names  of  Constantine,  Constantius,  and 
rtwttj^ji^^Constans.  The  unambitious  brothers  of  the  great  Constantine, 
Julius  Constantius,  Dalmatius,  and  Hannibalianus,®  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  most  honourable  rank,  and  the  most  affluent 
fortune,  that  could  be  consistent  with  a  private  station.  The 
youngest  of  the  three  lived  without  a  name,  and  died  without 
posterity.  His  two  elder  brothers  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughters  of  wealthy  senators,  and  propagated  new  branches  of 
«  the  Imperial  race.  Gallus  and  Julian  afterwards  became  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  Patri- 
cian, The  two  sons  of  Dalmatius,  who  had  been  decorated  with 
the  vain  title  of  censor,  were  named  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus. 
The  two  sisters  of  the  great  Constantine,  Anastasia  and  Eutropia, 
were  bestowed  on  Optatus  and  Nepotianus,  two  senators  of  noble 
birth  and  of  consular  dignity.  His  third  sister,  Constantia,  was 
distinguished  by  her  pre-emintooe  of  greatness  and  of  misery. 
She  remained  the  widow  of  the  vanquished  Licinius ;  and  it  was 
by  her  entreaties  that  an  innocent  boy,  the  offspring  of  their 
marriage,  preserved  for  some  time,  his  life,  the  title  of  Cesar, 
and  a  precarious  hope  of  the  succession.  Besides  the  females 
and  the  allies  of  the  Flavian  house,  ten  or  twelve  males,  to  whom 
the  language  of  modem  courts  would  apply  the  title  of  {mnces 
of  the  blood,  seemed,  according  to  the  onier  of  their  birth,  to  be 
destined  either  to  inherit  or  to  sumort  the  throne  of  Constantine. 
But  in  less  than  thirty  years,  tliis  numerous  and  increasing 
family  was  reduced  to  the  persons  of  Constantius  and  Julian, 
who  alone  had  survived  a  series  of  crimes  and  calamities,  such  as 
the  tragic  poets  have  deplored  in  the  devoted  lines  of  Pel(^ 
and  of  Cadmus. 

virtQMoc       Crisjpus,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantme,  and  the  presumptive 
^''^^       heir  of  the  empire,  is  represented  by  impartial  historians  as  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  youth.    The  care  of  his  education,  or 
at  least  of  his  studies,  was  entrusted  to  Lactantius,  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  Christians  ;  a  preeceptor  admirably  qualified  to 

the  children  of  Fausta ;  Zosimus  denies  it  (it  39).  We  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  first  eight  years  of  the  marriage  were  fruitless,  Constantine  being  bom  in  3x5-16 
if  Julian's  statement  is  true,  Or.  I  zo,  p.  25.  Mommsen  thinks  they  may  have  been 
adopted  by  Fausta :  C.  I.  L.  lo,  678.J 

^Ducange  (Familias  Byzantinae,  p.  44)  bestows  on  him,  after  Zonaras,  the 
name  of  Constantine ;  a  name  somewhat  unlikely,  as  it  was  already  occupied  by 
the  elder  brother.  That  of  Hannibalianus  is  mentioned  in  the  Paschal  Chronkde, 
and  is  approved  by  Tillemont,  Hist  des  E^pereurs.  torn.  iv.  p.  527.  [The  coc^ 
rect  form  of  the  second  brother's  name  is  DeUnatius.] 
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fbnn  the  taste,  and  to  excite  the  virtues,  of  his  illustrious  dis- 
ciple.^ At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Crispus  was  invested  with  the  title 
of  Cassar,  and  the  administration  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  where  ni*i  ^ 
the  inroads  of  the  Germans  gave  him  an  early  occasion  of 
signalizing  his  military  prowess.  In  the  civil  war  which  broke 
out  socm  afterwards,  the  £Bither  and  son  divided  their  powers ; 
and  this  history  has  already  celebrated  the  valour  as  well  as 
conduct  displayed  by  the  latter  in  fcnrcing  the  straits  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, so  obstinately  defended  by  the  superior  fleet  of  Licinius. 
This  naval  victory  contributed  to  determine  the  event  of  the 
war ;  and  the  names  of  Constantine  and  of  Crispus  were  united 
in  the  joyful  acclamations  of  their  eastern  subjects :  who  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  world  had  been  subdued,  and  was  now 
governed,  by  an  emperor  endowed  with  every  virtue ;  and  by 
his  illustrious  son,  a  prince  beloved  of  heaven,  and  the  livelv 
image  of  his  Other's  perfections.  The  public  fsivour,  which 
seldom  accompanies  old  age,  difilised  its  lustre  over  the  youth 
of  Crispus.  He  deserved  the  esteem,  and  he  engaged  the  afFec- 
tioDS,  of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  people.  The  experienced 
merit  of  a  reigning  monarch  is  acknowledged  by  his  subjects 
with  reluctance,  and  frequently  denied  with  partiid  and  discon- 
tented murmurs ;  while,  from  the  opening  virtues  of  his  suc- 
cesscMT,  they  fondly  conceive  the  most  unboimded  hopes  of  private 
as  well  as  public  felicity.^^ 

This  daBgerous  popularity  soon  excited  the  attention  of  Con-jriwjkwgr  of 
stantine,  who,  both  as  a  faiher  and  as  a  king,  was  impatient  ofiS^S^* 
an  equaL    Instead  of  attempting  to  secure  l^e  allegiance  of  his  ^ 
son,  by  the  generous  ties  of  conndence  and  gratitude,  he  resolved  r^D.  ul 
to  prevent  the  mischiefs  which  miffht  be  apprehended  fixmi  dis-  "^'^ 
satisfied  ambition.    Crispus  soon  had  reason  to  complain  that, 
while  his  infimt  brother  Constantius  was  sent,  with  the  title  of 
Ceesar,  to  reign  over  his  peculiar  department  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinoes^^^  he,  a  prince  of  mature  years,  who  had  performed  such 


*Jeroin.  in  Chron.  The  poverty  of  Lfactantius  may  be  applied  either  to  the 
praise  of  the  diainterested  philosopher  or  to  the  shame  of  the  unfeeling  patron. 
See  TiUemont,  M6n.  Eccksiast  torn,  vl  part  L  p.  045.  Dupin,  Bibliothique 
Eoddsiast  torn  L  p.  905.  Lardner's  Credibiiity  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii  voL 
viL  p.  661 

wEiaeh.  Hist  Ecclesiast.  L  x.  c.  ^  Botropius  (x.  6)  stvles  him  *'egregium 
virum  " :  and  JuHan  (Orat  i. )  very  plamly  alludes  to  the  exploits  of  Crispus  in  the 
civil  war.  See  Spaaheim,  Comment,  p.  03. 

11  Compare  Idatius  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle  with  Ammianus,  1.  xiv.  c.  c 
The  war  m  which  Constantius  was  created  Caesar  seems  to  be  more  accurate^ 
fixed  by  the  two  cbronologists ;  but  the  historian  who  lived  in  his  court  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  day  of  the  anniversary.    [The  day  is  Nov.  8 ;  so  Idatius,  con- 
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recent  and  signal  senrices,  instead  of  being  nused  to  the  superior 
rank  of  Augustus,  was  confined  almost  a  prisoner  to  his  father's 
court ;  and  exposed,  without  power  or  defence,  to  eveiy  calumny 
which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  suggest.  Under  such 
painful  circumstances,  the  royal  youth  might  not  always  be  able 
to  compose  his  behaviour,  or  suppress  his  discontent ;  and  we  may 
be  assured  that  he  was  encompassed  by  a  train  of  indiscreet  or 
perfidious  followers,  who  assiduously  studied  to  inflame,  and  who 
were  perhaps  instructed  to  betray,  the  unguarded  warmth  of  his 
resentment.  An  edict  of  Constantine,  published  about  this  time, 
manifestly  indicates  his  real  or  affected  suspicions  that  a  secret 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  his  person  and  government. 
By  all  the  allurements  of  honours  and  rewards,  he  invites  in- 
formers of  every  degree  to  accuse  without  excepticm  his  magis- 
trates or  ministen,  his  friends  or  his  most  intimate  favourites;, 
protesting,  with  a  solemn  asseveration,  that  he  himself  will  listen 
to  the  charge,  that  he  himself  will  revenge  his  injuries ;  and 
concluding  with  a  prayer,  which  duKovers  some  apprehensicm  of 
danger,  that  the  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  still 
continue  to  protect  ^e  safety  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
emmre.^^ 

diS^oS!.  informers,  who  complied  with  so  liberal  an  invitation, 

|u.^^D.  were  sufficiently  versed  in  the  arts  of  courts  to  select  the  friends 
and  adherents  of  Crispus  as  the  guilty  persons;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  distrust  the  veracity  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
promised  an  ample  measure  of  revenge  and  punishment  The 
policy  of  Ccmstantine  maintained,  however,  the  same  appear- 
ances of  regard  and  oonfidence  towards  a  son  whom  he  began 
to  consider  as  his  most  irreconcileable  enen^.  Medals  were 
struck  with  the  customary  vows  for  the  long  and  auspieioas 
reign  of  the  young  Caesar ;  and  as  the  people,  who  was  not 
admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the  palace,  still  loved  his  virtues 
and  respected  his  dignity,  a  poet  who  solicits  his  recaU  frtnn 
exile,  adores  with  equal  devotion  the  majesty  of  the  &ther  and 
that  of  the  son.^^    The  time  was  now  arrived  for  celebtmting 

firmed  by  the  Fasti  of  Philocalus,  C.  I.  L.  I  p.  379.  Ammian's  Oct.  is  a  slip  for 
Aicw.]  For  the  appointment  of  the  new  Cassar  to  the  provmoes  of  Goal,  see 
Julian,  Orat.  I  p.  la;  Godefroy,  ChronoL  L^gum,  p.  96;  and  Bkmdd  de  la 
Primaut^de  TEglisb  p.  1183.  ildatlus  gives  334  A. D.,  Chron.  Pasch.  395  A.D. 
The  right  year  is  in  Jerome,  Chron.  333  A.D.   Cp.  Stobbe,  Pktlolqgus,  3s,  p.  85.] 

I'Cod.  Theod.  L  tx.  tit  iv.  [leg.  i,  Z\.  Godefroy  suspected  the  secret  motives  of 
this  law.   Comment,  torn,  iil  p.  9.    [But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  snch  secret 
motives,  and  not  rather  flagrant  abuses,  led  to  this  edict] 
^Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  aS.    Tillemont.  torn.  iv.  p.  6ia 
M  His  name  was  Porphyrius  Oputiamis.   The  date  of  his  panegyric,  written 
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the  august  ceremony  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine;  and  the  emperor,  for  that  purpose^  remov^  his 
court  from  Nicomedia  to  Rome,  where  the  most  splendid 
preparations  had  been  made  for  his  reception.  Every  eye 
and  every  tongue  affected  to  express  their  sense  of  the  general 
happiness,  and  the  veil  of  ceremony  and  dissimulation  was 
drawn  for  a  while  over  the  darkest  designs  of  revenge  and 
murder.  In  the  midst  of  the  festival,  the  unfortunate  Crispus 
was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  emperor,  who  laid  aside  the 
tenderness  of  a  fiither,  without  assiuning  the  equity  of  a  judge. 
The  examination  was  short  and  private ;  ^®  and,  as  it  was  thought 
decent  to  conceal  the  fate  of  the  young  prince  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Roman  people,  he  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to 
Pola,  in  Istria,  where,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  put  to  death, 
either  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  or  by  the  more  gentle 
operation  of  poison.^^  The  Caesar  licinius,  a  youth  of  amiable 
manners,  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Crispus  ;  and  the  stem  [aa  no 
jealousy  of  Constantine  was  unmoved  by  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  his  &vourite  sister,  pleading  for  the  life  of  a  son,  whose  rank 
was  his  only  crime,  and  whose  loss  she  did  not  long  survive. 
The  stoiy  of  these  unhappy  princes,  the  nature  and  evidence 
of  their  guilt,  the  forms  of  their  trial,  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  death,  were  buried  in  mysterious  obscurity;  and  the 

accordiiigto  the  taste  of  the  age  in  vile  acrostics,  is  settled  by  Scallger  ad  Euseb. 
p.  35a  Tillemont.  torn.  iv.  p.  607  [cp.  p.  221] ,  and  F'abricius,  Biblioth.  Latin.  L 
IV.  c.  z.  [Qinton  gives  the  date  as  335  A.D.  Jerome,  Chron.,  enters  it  under 
329  A-DuJ 

^Zosim.  L  ii  p.  103  [2^].  Godefroy,  Chronol.  Legum,  p.  38. 
M  AjepiTa»«,  wUkoui  a  /rtol,  is  the  strong,  and  most  probably  the  just,  expression 
of  Siiidas.  The  elder  Victor,  who  wrote  under  the  next  reign,  speaks  with  becoming 
cantioD.  *'Natft  grandior  incertum  quA  caus&patris  judicio  ooddisseL"  If  we 
consaU  the  succeeding  writers,  Eutropins,  the  younger  Victor,  Orosius,  Jerom, 
Zosimus,  Philostorgius,  and  Gregory  of  Tours;  their  knowledge  will  appear 
gradually  to  increase,  as  their  means  of  information  must  have  diminished;  a 
drcomstanoe  which  frequently  occurs  in  historical  disquisition.  [See  Appendix  14.] 
27  Ammianus  (L  xiv.  c.  iz)  uses  the  general  expression  of  peremptum.  Codinus 
(P^  34  ^  Bonn]  )  beheads  the  young  prince ;  but  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
(EpistoL  V.  8X  for  the  sake  perhaps  of  an  antithesis  to  Fausta's  warm  bath,  chooses 
to  administer  a  draught  of  cold  poison.    [All  critics  are  agreed  as  to  the  date,  336, 


a  tantalizing  veil  of  obscurity.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  name  of  Crispus  was 
often  erased  on  inscriptions ;  c^  C  I.  L.  zo,  5Z7,  &c.] 

^Soraris  filium,  commodse  mdolis  juvenem.  Eutropius,  x.  6  [date,  see  Jerome. 
Cbioo.].  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  Crispus  had  married  Helena, 
the  dax^ter  of  the  Emperor  Licinius,  and  that  on  the  happy  delivery  of  the 
princess,  in  the  year  a  general  pardon  was  granted  b^  Constantine?  [So 
Seeck.]  See  Duomge,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  47,  and  the  mw  (I  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  [leg.  zj)  of 
the  Theodosian  Code,  which  has  so  much  embarrassed  tne  interpreters.  G(xlefroy, 
torn.  iti.  p.  367.   [As  to  the  younger  Licinius,  cp.  AppendU  Z4.J 
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courtly  bishop,  who  has  celebrated  in  an  elaborate  woric  the 
virtues  and  piety  of  his  hero,  observes  a  prudent  sdenee  on 
the  subject  of  these  tragic  events.^*  Such  haughty  contempt 
for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  whilst  it  imprints  an  indelible 
stain  on  the  memory  of  Constantine,  must  remind  us  of  the 
very  differ^t  behaviour  of  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of 
the  present  age.  The  Czar  Peter,  in  the  full  possession  of 
despotic  power,  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Russia,  of 
Europe,  and  of  posterity,  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  him 
to  subscribe  to  the  conaemnation  of  a  criminal,  or  at  least  of  a 
degenerate,  son.*^ 

Th«amiirtM  The  innocencc  of  Crispus  was  so  umversally  acknowledged 
that  the  modern  Greeks,  who  adore  the  memory  of  their 
founder,  are  reduced  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  a  parricide,  which 
the  common  feelings  of  human  nature  forbade  them  to  justify. 
They  pretend  that,  as  soon  as  the  afflicted  fisither  discovered 
the  fiilsehood  of  the  accusation  by  which  his  credulity  had  been 
so  &tally  misled,  he  published  to  the  world  his  repmtance 
and  remorse ;  that  he  moumed  forty  days,  during  which  he 
abstained  from  the  use  of  the  bath  and  all  the  ordinary 
comlbrts  of  life ;  and  that,  for  the  lasting  instruction  of  posterity, 
he  erected  a  golden  statue  of  Crispus,  with  this  memorable 
inscription:  To  my  Son,  whom  I  unjustly  condekned.^  A 
tale  so  moral  and  so  interesting  would  deserve  to  be  supported 
by  less  exceptionable  authority;  but,  if  we  consult  the  more 
ancient  and  authentic  writers,  they  will  inform  us  that  the 
repentance  of  Constantine  was  manifested  only  in  acts  of  blood 
and  revenge ;  and  that  he  atoned  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent 
son,  by  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  a  guilty  wife.  They  ascribe 
the  misfortunes  of  Crispus  to  the  arts  of  his  stepmother  Fausta, 
whose  implacable  hatred,  or  whose  disappointed  love,  renewed 
in  the  palace  of  Constantine  the  ancient  tragedy  of  Hippolytus 
and  of  PhsBdra.^  Like  the  daughter  of  Minos,  the  daughter 
of  Maximian  accused  her  son-in-law  of  an  incestuous  attempt 

19  See  the  Life  of  Constantine,  particularly  1.  iL  c  19,  oa  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  afterwards,  Evagrius  (1.  ill  c.  41)  deduoed  from  the  silence  of  Euaebius 
a  vain  argument  against  the  reality  of  the  foct 

*»  Histoire  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  par  Voltaire,  part  iu  c.  x. 

SI  In  order  to  prove  that  the  statue  was  erected  by  Constantine,  and  afterwards 
concealed  by  the  malice  of  the  Arians,  Codinus  very  readily  creates  (p.  34)  two 
witnesses,  Hippolytus  and  the  younger  Herodotus,  to  whose  imaginary  histories  he 
appeals  with  unblushing  confidence. 

^Zosimus  (I  ii.  p.  103  [29])  may  be  considered  as  our  original  The  ingenaity 
of  the  modems,  assisted  by  a  few  hints  from  the  ancients,  has  illustrated  and  im- 
proved his  obscure  and  imperfect  narrative.    [For  Seeck's  view,  see  App.  14.] 
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on  the  chastity  of  his  father  s  wife ;  and  easily  obtained^  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  a  sentence  of  death  against  a 
young  prince  whom  she  considered  with  reason  as  the  most 
formidable  rival  of  her  own  children.  But  Helena,  the  aged 
mother  of  Constantine,  lamented  and  revenged  the  untimely 
fiite  of  her  grandson  Crispus :  nor  was  H  long  before  a  real  or 
pretended  discovery  was  made,  that  Fausta  herself  entertained 
a  criminal  connexion  with  a  slave  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
stables.^  Her  condemnation  and  punishment  were  the  instant 
consequences  of  the  charge  ;  and  the  adulteress  was  suffocated 
by  the  steam  of  a  bath,  which,  for  that  purpose,  had  been 
heated  to  an  extraordinary  degree.*^  By  some  it  will  perhaps 
be  thought,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  conjugal  union  of 
twenty  years,  and  the  honour  of  their  common  offspring,  the 
destined  heirs  of  the  throne,  might  have  softened  the  obdurate 
heart  of  Constantine;  and  persuaded  him  to  suffer  his  wife, 
however  guilty  she  might  appear,  to  expiate  her  offences  in  a 
solitary  prison.  But  it  seems  a  superfluous  labour  to  weigh 
the  propriety,  unless  we  could  ascertain  the  truth,  of  this 
singular  event;  which  is  attended  with  some  circumstances 
of  doubt  and  perplexity.  Those  who  have  attacked,  and  those 
who  have  defended,  the  character  of  Constantine  have  alike 
disregarded  two  very  remarkable  passages  of  two  orations  pro- 
nounced under  the  succeeding  reign.  The  former  celebrates 
the  virtues,  the  beauty,  and  the  fortune  of  the  empress  Fausta, 
the  daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  so  many  princes.'^ 
The  latter  asserts,  in  explicit  terms,  that  the  mother  of  the 
younger  Constantine,  who  was  slain  three  years  after  his  fiither^s 


9  PbiloBCorgitis,  I.  li.  a  4.  Zosinras  (1*  £•  104,  xi6  [ag ;  39])  impntes  to  Constan- 
tme  the  death  of  two  wives :  of  the  iimooent  Fausta,  and  of  an  adulteress  who  was  the 
mother  of  his  three  successors.  According  to  Jerom,  three  or  four  years  dapsed 
between  the  death  of  Crispus  and  that  of  rausta.  The  elder  Victor  is  prudenthr 
silent.  [Thus  Jerome's  date  would  be  c.  ^  a.d.  Greg,  of  Tours,  H.  F.  i.  30, 
suggests  336  (so  Tillemont,  iv.  p,  334).   Clmton  decides  for  337.] 

If  Fausta  was  put  to  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  were  the  scene  of  her  execution.  The  orator  Cluysostom 
indulges  his  fancy  by  exposing  the  naked  empress  on  a  desert  mountain,  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

^  Julian.  Orat  L  [p.  to,  ed.  HertL].  He  seems  to  call  her  the  mother  of  Crispus. 
She  might  assume  that  title  by  adoption.  At  least,  she  was  not  considered  as  his 
mortal  enemy.  Julian  compares  the  fortune  [not  the  fate]  of  Fausta  with  that  of 
ParysatiSy  the  Persian  queen.  A  Roman  would  have  more  naturally  recollected 
the  second  Agrippina :~ 

Et  moi.  qui  sur  le  trdne  ai  suivi  mes  anodtres : 
Moi,  fille,  femme,  soeur  et  m^re  de  vos  roaitres. 
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death,  survived  to  weep  over  the  fete  of  her  son,**  Notwith- 
standing the  positive  testimony  of  several  writers  of  the  Pagan 
as  well  as  of  the  Christian  religion^  there  may  still  remain  some 
reason  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  suspect,  that  Fausta  escaped 
the  blind  and  suspicious  cruelty  of  her  husband.  The  deaths 
of  a  son,  and  of  a  nephew,  with  the  execution  of  a  great  number 
of  respectable  and  perhaps  innocent  friends,^  who  were  involved 
in  their  fall,  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to  justify  the  discsontent 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  explain  the  satirical  verses  affixed 
to  the  palace-gate,  comparing  the  splendid  and  bloodv  reigns 
of  Constantine  and  Nero.^^ 
n«  MUMd  By  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  inheritance  of  the  empire  seemed 
oSsSStuft  to  devolve  on  the  three  sons  of  Fausta,  who  have  been  already 
mentioned  under  the  names  of  Constantine,  of  Constantius,  and 
of  Constans.  These  young  princes  were  successively  invested 
with  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and  the  dates  of  their  promotion  may 
be  referred  to  the  tenth,  the  twentieth,  and  the  thirtieth  years 
of  the  reign  of  their  &ther.^  This  conduct,  though  it  tended  to 
multiply  the  future  masters  of  the  Roman  world,  might  be  ex- 
cused by  the  partiality  of  paternal  affection ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  the  motives  of  the  emperor,  when  he  endangered 
the  safety  both  of  his  family  and  of  his  people,  by  the  un- 
necessaxy  elevation  of  his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hanni- 
balianus.  The  former  was  raised,  by  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  an 
equality  with  his  cousins.  In  &vour  of  the  latter,  Constantine 
invented  the  new  and  singular  appellation  of  Nobilmmus ;  ^  to 
which  he  annexed  the  flattering  distinction  of  a  robe  of  purple 
and  gold.  But  of  the  whole  series  of  Roman  princes  in  any  age 
of  the  empire,  Hannibalianus  alone  was  distinguished  by  the 

Monod.  in  Constantio.  Jvtn.  c.  4.  ad  CtUoem.  Eutrop.  edit  Havercftmp.  The 
orator  styles  her  the  most  mvine  and  pious  of  queens.    [Ranke,  IVei^gtscJkzdkie, 
iii.  531,  accepts  the  evidence  of  this  document  and  rejects  the  execution  of  Fausta. 
But  the  Monodia  has  nothing  to  do  with  Constantine ;  see  Appendix  i.] 
27  Interfecit  numerosos  amicos.    Eutrop.  x.  6. 

SB  Satumi  aurea  sascula  quis  requirat  ? 
Sunt  haec  gemmea,  sed  Neroniana. 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  v.  8. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  these  satirical  lines  should  be  attributed,  not  to  an 
obscure  libeller,  or  a  disappointed  patriot,  but  to  Ablavius  [Ablabiusj,  prime 
minister  and  favourite  of  the  emperor.  We  may  now  perceive  that  the  impreca> 
tions  cf  the  Roman  people  were  dictated  by  humanity,  as  well  as  by  supemitioo. 
Zosim.  L  il  p.  105  [99  ad  fin.,  30  ad  in.]. 

^  Euseb.  Orat  in  Constantin.  c.  3.  These  dates  are  sufficiently  correct  to 
justify  the  orator.    [The  right  dates  are  317,  333,  333  respectively.] 

so  Zosim.  I  il  p.  117  [c.  39].  Under  the  predecessors  of  Constantine,  NMIis- 
simus  was  a  vajg^e  epithet  rather  than  a  legal  and  determined  title:  [Delmatius 
is  named  on  coins :  nob.  Caes.  and  princ  iuventutisi  Cohen,  d] 
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title  of  Kino  ;  a  name  whica  the  subjects  of  Tiberius  would  have 
detested,  as  the  profane  and  cruel  insult  of  capricious  tyranny. 
The  use  of  such  a  title,  even  as  it  appears  under  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  is  a  strange  and  unconnected  Ad,  which  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  on  the  joint  authority  of  imperial  medals 
and  conteniporary  writers." 

The  whole  empire  was  deeply  interesteo  m  the  education  of  Mr  tdwa- 
these  five  youths^  the  acknowledged  successors  of  Constantine. 
The  exercises  of  the  body  prepared  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war 
and  the  duties  of  active  life.  Those  who  occasionally  mention 
the  education  or  talents  of  Constantius  allow  that  he  excelled 
in  the  gymnastic  arts  of  leaping  and  running ;  that  he  was  a 
dexterous  archer,  a  skilful  horseman,  and  a  master  of  all  the 
different  weapons  used  in  the  service  either  of  the  cavaliy  or  of 
the  infantry.'^  The  same  assiduous  cultivation  was  bestowed, 
thoug^h  not  perhaps  with  equal  success,  to  improve  the  minds  of 
the  sons  and  nephews  of  Constantine.^  The  most  celebrated 
professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  were  invited  by  the  liberality  of  the 
emperor,  who  reserved  for  himself  the  important  task  of  instruct- 
ing the  royal  youths  in  the  science  of  government  and  the 
knowledge  of  mankind.  But  the  genius  of  Constantine  himself 
had  been  formed  by  adversity  and  experience.  In  the  free  inter- 
course of  private  life,  and  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  court  of 
Galerius,  he  had  learned  to  command  his  own  passions,  to  en- 
counter those  of  his  equals,  and  to  depend  for  his  present  safety 
and  future  greatness  on  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  his 
personal  conduct.  His  destined  successors  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  bom  and  educated  in  the  Imperial  purple.  Incessantly 
surrounded  with  a  train  of  flatterers,  they  XMssed  their  youth  in 

aAdstniODt  nnrami  veteres  ac  singulares.  SpaDhdm  de  Usu  Numismat 
Dissertat.  ziL  voL  ii  p.  357  fcp.  Eckhd,  8,  p.  174I  Ammianus  speaks  of  this 
Roman  king  (L  xiv.  c.  i)  and  Valesius  ad  loc.  The  Valesian  fragment  styles  him 
Kin^  of  kings ;  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle  {p.  3S6  [p.  53a,  ed.  BonnJ),  by  em- 
pkiyiBg  the  word  acquires  the  weight  of  Latin  evidence.    [Pontic  and  Ar- 

menian regions  were  assicpped  to  him  in  335  a.d.  with  the  title  of  rex  rej^m.  He 
was  thtis  to  be  a  vassal  king,  subordinate  to  the  Emperors.  Observe  that  'Poya 
<oot  fimiUa)  is  used  of  him  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle.  Mommsen  guesses  that 
aosporus  (in  the  Chersonesus)  was  included  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  fact  that 
the  last  coin  of  Bosporus  dates  from  335  A.D.  (Rom.  Ges.  v.  389).] 

His  dexterity  in  martial  exercise  is  celebrated  by  Julian  (OraL  i.  p.  11  [la], 
Orat.  ii  p.  53  [67],  and  allowed  by  Ammianus  (L  xxi.  c.  16). 

s^Eusek  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I  iv.  c.  51.  Julian.  Orat  I  p.  11-16,  with  Span- 
heim's  elaborate  Commentary.  Libanius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  109  [ed.  Paris,  1637]. 
Constantius  studied  with  laudable  diligence ;  but  the  duiness  of  his  fancy  prevented 
him  from  succeeding  in  the  art  of  poetry,  or  even  of  rhetoriCi 
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the  enjoyment  of  luxiuy  and  the  expectation  of  a  throne ;  nor 
would  the  dignity  of  their  rank  pennit  them  to  descend  from 
that  elevated  station  from  whence  the  various  characters  of 
human  nature  appear  to  wear  a  smooth  and  uniform  aspect. 
The  indulgence  of  Constantine  admitted  them  at  a  very  tcaadet 
age  to  shitfe  the  administration  of  the  empire ;  and  they  studied 
the  art  of  reigning  at  the  expense  of  the  people  entrusted  to 
their  care.  'Hke  younger  Constantine  was  appointed  to  hold  his 
court  in  Gaul ;  and  his  brother  Constantius  exchanged  that  de- 
partment^ the  ancient  patrimony  of  their  father,  for  the  more 
opulent,  but  less  martial^  countries  of  the  East.  Italy,  the 
Western  Illyriciun,  and  Africa  were  accustomed  to  revere 
Constans,  the  third  of  his  sons,  as  the  representative  of  the  great 
Constantine.  He  fixed  Dalmatius  on  the  Gothic  frontier,  to 
which  he  annexed  the  government  of  Thnieei  Macedonia,  and 
Greece.  The  city  of  Csesarea  was  chosen  for  the  residence  of 
Hannibalianus ;  and  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadoda,  and 
the  Lesser  Armenia  were  destined  to  form  the  extent  of  his  new 
kingdom.  For  each  of  these  princes  a  suitable  establishment 
was  provided.  A  just  proportion  of  guards^  of  legions,  and  of 
auxiliaries  was  allotted  Ibr  their  respective  dignity  and  defence. 
The  ministers  and  generals  who  were  placed  about  their  per- 
sons were  such  as  Constantine  could  trust  to  assist,  and  even  to 
control,  these  youthful  sovereigns  in  the  exercise  of  their  dele- 
gated power.  As  they  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  the 
limits  of  their  authority  were  insensibly  enlarged:  but  the 
emperor  always  reserved  for  himself  the  title  of  Augustus  ;  and, 
whUe  he  shewed  the  Camrs  to  the  armies  and  provinces,  he 
maintained  every  part  of  the  empire  in  equal  obedience  to  its 
supreme  head.^  The  tranquillity  of  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
his  reign  was  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  contemptible  insur- 
rection of  a  camel-driver  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ^  or  by  the 
active  part  which  the  policy  of  Constantine  engaged  him  to 
assume  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 
iiMMnof     Amonir  the  different  branches  of  the  human  race,  the  Sar- 

M  Eusebius  (fVita  C]  1.  iv.  c.  51,  53),  with  a  design  of  ejultifig  the  authority 
and  glory  of  Constantme,  affirms  that  he  divided  the  Roman  empire  as  a  private 
citizen  might  have  divided  his  patrimony.  His  distribution  of  the  provinces  may 
be  collect^  from  Eutropius,  the  two  Victors,  and  the  Valesian  firagmeoL  [On  this 
division  sec  Appendix  15.] 

» Calocerus,  the  obscure  leader  of  this  rebellion,  or  rather  tnmtilt,  was  appre- 
hended and  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  of  Tarsus,  by  the  vigilance  of 
Dalmathis.  See  the  elder  Victor,  the  dironicle  of  Jeroro^  and  the  doubtful 
traditions  of  Theophane»  and  (^cdr^qu^ 
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matiimg  form  a  very  remarkable  shade ;  as  they  seem  to  unite 
the  manners  of  the  Asiatie  barbarians  with  the  figure  and  com- 
plexion of  the  ancirat  inhabitants  of  Europe.  According  to  the 
various  accidents  of  peace  and  war,  of  alliance  or  conquest,  the 
Sarmatians  were  sometimes  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Tanais ; 
and  they  sometimes  spread  themselves  over  the  immense  plains 
which  lie  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Volga.^  The  care  of 
their  numerous  fiocks  and  herds,  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  the 
exercise  of  war,  or  rather  of  rapine,  directed  the  vagrant  motions 
of  the  Saimatians.  Hie  moveable  camps  or  cities,  the  ordinary 
residence  of  tiieir  wives  and  children,  consisted  only  of  lai^^e 
waggons,  drawn  by  oxen  and  covered  in  the  form  of  tents.  The 
militaiy  strength  of  the  nation  was  composed  of  cavalry ;  and 
the  custom  of  their  warriors,  to  lead  in  their  hand  one  or  two 
spare  horses,  enabled  them  to  advance  and  to  retreat  with  a 
rapid  diligence  which  surprised  the  security,  and  eluded  the 
porsnity  of  a  distant  enemy.*'  Their  poverty  of  iron  prompted 
their  rude  industry  to  invent  a  sort  of  cuirass,  which  was  capable 
of  restating  a  sword  or  javelin,  though  it  was  formed  only  of 
horses'  hoofe,  cut  into  thin  and  polished  slices,  carefully  laid 
over  each  other  in  the  manner  of  scales  or  feathers,  and  strongly 
sewed  upon  an  nnder-garment  of  coarse  linen.^  The  offensive 
arms  of  the  Sarmatians  were  short  daggers,  long  lances,  and  a 
weighty  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  employing  fish  bones  for  the  points  of  their 
weapons ;  but  the  custom  of  dipping  them  in  a  venomous  liquor 
that  poisoned  the  wounds  which  they  inflicted  is  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  the  most  savage  manners;  since  a  people  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  humanity  would  have  abhorred  so  cruel  a 
practice,  and  a  nation  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war  would  have  dis- 
dained so  impotent  a  resource.'^*    Whenever  these  Barbarians 

»Cel]ariiis  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  Buropean 
and  Asiatic  Sarmatia ;  and  M.  d'Anville  has^  applied  them  to  modern  geography 
with  the  skill  and  accuracy  which  always  distinguishes  that  excellent  writer. 

s^Ammian.  L  xviL  c  id.  The  Sarroatian  horses  were  castrated,  to  prevent  the 
mischievous  accidents  which  might  happen  from  the  noisy  and  ungovernable  passions 
of  the  males. 

*s  Pausanias,  1.  i.  p.  50.  edit.  Kuhn  [c.  31}  That  inquisitive  traveller  had  care- 
fully examined  a  Sarmatian  cuirass,  which  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
iEsculapius  at  Athens. 

SB  Aspicis  et  roitti  sub  adunoo  toxica  ferro, 
£t  telum  causas  mortis  habere  duas. 

Ovid,  ex  ft>nto,  1.  iv.  ep.  7,  vw.  7. 
See  in  the  Rechercbes  sur  les  Am^ricains,  tom.  ii.  p.  236-371,  a  very  curious  dis- 
sertation on  poisoned  darts.   The  venom  was  commonly  extracted  from  the  vege- 
uble  naga ;  but  that  employed  by  the  Scythians  appears  to  have  been  drawn  from 
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issued  from  their  deserts  in  quest  of  prey,  their  shaggy  beards, 
uncombed  locks,  the  ftirs  with  which  they  were  covered  from 
head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce  countenances,  which  seemed  to 
express  the  innate  cruelty  of  their  minds,  inspired  the  more 
civilized  provincials  of  Rome  with  horror  and  dismay. 

The  tender  Ovid,  after  a  youth  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of 
£une  and  luxury,  was  condemned  to  an  hopeless  exile  on  the 
frosen  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  was  exposed,  almost 
without  defence,  to  the  fury  of  these  monsters  of  the  desert, 
with  whose  stem  spirits  he  feared  that  his  gentle  shade  might 
hereafter  be  confounded.  In  his  pathetic,  but  sometimes  un- 
manly, lamentations,^  he  describes,  in  the  most  lively  colours, 
the  dress  and  manners,  the  arms  and  inroads  of  the  Getse  and 
Sarmatians,  who  were  associated  for  the  purposes  of  destructicm; 
and  from  the  accounts  of  history  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  these  Sarmatians  were  the  Jazygee,  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  nation.  The  allurements 
of  plenty  engaged  them  to  seek  a  permanent  establishment  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Soon  after  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
they  obliged  the  Dadans,  who  subsisted  by  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Theiss  ot  Tibiscus,  to  retire  into  the  hilly  country, 
and  to  abandon  to  the  victorious  Sarmatians  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Upper  Hungary,  which  are  bounded  by  the  course  of  the 
Danube  and  the  semi-circular  inclosure  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains/^  In  this  advantageous  position,  they  watched  or 
suspended  the  moment  of  attack,  as  they  were  provoked  by 
injuries  or  appeased  by  presents ;  they  gradually  acquired  the 
skill  of  using  more  dangerous  weapons ;  and,  although  the  Sar- 
matians did  not  illustrate  their  name  by  any  memorable  ex- 
ploits, they  occasionally  assisted  their  eastern  and  western 
neighbours,  the  Goths  and  the  Grermans,  with  a  formidable 

the  viper  and  a  mixture  of  human  blood.  The  use  of  poisoned  arms,  which  has 
been  spread  over  both  worlds,  never  preserved  a  savage  tribe  from  the  arms  of  a 
disciphned  enemy. 

^The  nine  books  of  Poetical  Epistles,  which  Ovid  composed  during  the 
seven  first  years  of  his  melancholy  exile,  possess,  besides  the  merit  of  elegance,  a 
double  value.  They  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  human  mind  under  very  singular  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  they  contain  many  curious  observations,  which  no  Roman,  except 
Ovid,  could  have  an  opportunity  of  making.  Every  circumstance  which  tends  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  Barbarians  has  been  drawn  together  by  the  very 
accurate  Count  de  Buat  Hist  Ancienne  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  iv.  c  xvl 
p.  286-317.    [For  Sarmatians  cp.  App.  x6.] 

41  The  Sarmatians  [?  leg.  Sarmatianl  Jazygae  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pathissus  or  Tibiscus,  when  Plinv,  in  the  year  79,  published  his  Natural  History. 
See  L  iv.  c.  25.  In  the  time  01  Strabo  and  Ovid,  sixty  or  seventy  years  before, 
they  appear  to  have  inhabited  beyond  the  Getae^  along  the  poast  of  ibte  bailie; 
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body  of  cavaby.  They  lived  under  the  inegukr  aristocracy 
of  their  chieftains  but,  after  they  had  received  into  their 
bosom  the  fugitive  Vandals,  who  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Gothic  power,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  a  king  from  that 
nation,  and  from  the  illustrious  race  of  the  Astingi,  who  had 
formerly  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  ocean.^ 

This  motive  of  enmity  must  have  inflamed  the  subjects  o^J^r^J^g^ 
contention,  which  perpetually  arise  on  the  confines  of  warlike 
and  independent  nations.  The  Vandal  princes  were  stimulated 
by  fear  and  revenge ;  the  Gothic  kings  aspired  to  extend  their 
dominion  from  the  Euxine  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany :  and 
the  waters  of  the  Maros,  a  small  river  which  frtlls  into  the 
TheiflSy  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  contending  Bar* 
barians.  After  some  experience  of  the  superior  strength  and 
number  of  their  adversaries,  the  Sarmatians  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  monarch,  who  beheld  with  pleasure  the 
discord  of  the  nations,  but  who  was  justly  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  the  Gothic  arms.  As  soon  as  Constantine  had 
declared  himself  in  frivour  of  the  weaker  party,  the  haughty 
Araric,  king  of  the  Goths,  instead  of  expecting  the  attack  of  the 
legions,  boldly  passed  the  Danube,  and  spread  terror  and  de- 
vastation through  the  province  of  Msesia.  To  oppose  the  inroad 
of  this  destroying  host,  the  aged  emperor  took  the  field  in 
person ;  but  on  l^is  occasion  either  his  conduct  or  his  fortune 
betrayed  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  in  so  many  fcnreign 
and  domestic  wars.  He  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  hii 
troops  fly  before  an  inconsiderable  detachment  of  the  Barbarians, 
who  pursued  them  to  the  edge  of  their  fortified  camp  and 
obliged  him  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  precipitate  and  igno- 
minious retreat.^  The  event  of  a  second  and  more  successful 
action  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name;  and  the 
powers  of  art  and  discipline  prevailed,  after  an  obstinate  con- 
test, over  the  eflbrts  of  irregular  valour.  The  broken  army  of 
the  Goths  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  the  wasted  province, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Danube :  and,  although  the  eldest  of 

4  Prindpes  Sarmatarum  Jaxygum  penes  qoos  civkatis  regimen . .  .  {>lebem 
qnoque  et  Tun  equimm  qvA  solA  valent  offerebant  Tacit  Hist.  iiL  5.  This  offer 
was  made  in  the  civil  war  betvreen  Vitellius  and  Vespasian. 

^Tbis  hypothesis  of  a  Vandal  king  reining  over  Sarmatian  subjects  seems 
necessary  to  leconcile  the  Goth  Jomandes  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  of 
Constantine.  It  may  be  observed  that  Isidore,  who  lived  in  Spain  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Goths,  gives  them  for  enemies,  not  the  Vandals,  but  the  Sarmatians. 
See  his  Chronicle  in  Giotius,  p.  709. 

^[Tbeie  seems  to  be  no  evidence  for  this  defeat  of  Constantine.  It  is  a  cariou$ 
error  of  Gibfc)p^] 
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A.i>.  ai^  the  8fni8  of  Constantine  was  permitted  to  8up|dy  the  place  of 
his  &ther,  the  merit  of  the  victoiy,  which  difiiued  iiniyersal 
joy,  was  ascribed  to  the  auspidous  counsels  of  the  emperor 
himself. 

He  contributed  at  least  to  improve  this  advantage,  by  his 
negotiations  with  the  free  and  warlike  people  of  Chersonesus,^ 
whose  capital,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Tauric  or 
Crimsean  peninsula,  still  retained  some  vestiges  of  m  Grecian 
colony,  and  was  governed  by  a  perpetual  magistrate,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  senators,  emphatically  styled  the  Fathers  of  the 
City.  The  Chersonites  were  animated  against  the  Goths  by 
the  memory  of  the  wars  which,  in  the  preceding  century,  they 
had  maintained  with  unequal  forces  against  the  invaders  of 
their  country.  They  were  connected  with  the  Romans  by  the 
mutual  benefits  of  commerce ;  as  they  were  supplied  from  the 
provinces  of  Asia  with  com  and  manufactures,  which  they 
purchased  with  their  only  productions,  salt,  wax,  and  hides. 
Obedient  to  the  requisition  of  Constantine,  they  prepared, 
under  the  conduct  of  their  magistrate  Diogenes,  a  considerable 
army,  of  which  the  principal  strength  consisted  in  crossbows 
and  military  chariots.  The  speedy  march  and  intrepid  attack 
of  the  Chersonites,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Goths, 
assisted  the  operations  of  the  imperial  generals.  The  Goths, 
vanquished  on  every  side,  were  driven  into  the  mountains, 
where,  in  the  course  of  a  severe  campaign,  above  an  hundred 
thousand  were  computed  to  have  perished  by  cold  and  hunger. 
Peace  was  at  length  granted  to  their  humble  supplications; 
the  eldest  son  of  Araric  was  accepted  as  the  most  valuable 
hostage ;  and  Constantine  endeavoured  to  convince  their  chiefs, 
by  a  liberal  distribution  of  honours  and  rewards,  how  fiur  the 
fHendship  of  the  Romans  was  preferable  to  their  enmity.  In 
the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  towards  the  fiiithful  Chersomtes, 

^  I  may  stsnd  in  need  of  some  apology  for  having  used,  without  scruple,  the 
authority  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  all  mat  rdates  to  the  wars  and 
negotiations  of  the  Chersonites.  I  am  aware  that  he  was  a  Greek  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  that  his  accounts  of  ancient  history  are  frequently  confused  and 
fabulous.  But  on  this  occasion  his  narrative  is,  for  the  most  part,  consistent  and 
probable ;  nor  is  there  much  diflSculty  in  conceiving  thai  an  emperor  mi^ht  have 
access  to  some  secret  archives,  which  had  escaped  the  diligenoe  of  meaner  historians. 
For  the  situation  and  history  of  Chersone,  see  Peyssonel  des  Peuples  barbares  qui 
ont  habit6  les  Bords  du  DaniU)e,  c.  zvl  p.  84<9a  [Const  Porph. ,  de  Adm.  Imp.  a  53. 
See  St.  Martin  (note  on  Lebeau,  L  396),  who  points  out  that  Gibbon  has  conxounded 
the  city  of  Cho-son,  to  which  Constantine  Porph.  refers,  with  the  whole  peninsula. 
He  is  also  mistaken  in  describing  the  Stephanephoros  (who  was  annually  elected) 
as  a  perpetual  ma^^istrate.  Milman  calls  attention  to  St.  Martin's  note.] 
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the  emperor  was  still  more  magnificent.  The  pride  of  the 
nation  was  gratified  by  the  splendid  and  almost  royal  decora- 
tions bestowed  on  their  magistrate  and  his  successors.  A 
perpetual  exemption  from  all  duties  was  stipulated  for  their 
vessels  which  traded  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  regular 
subsidy  was  promised,  of  iron,  com,  oil,  and  of  every  supply 
which  could  be  useful  either  in  peace  or  war.  But  it  was 
thought  that  the  Sarmatians  were  sufficiently  rewarded  by 
their  deliverance  from  impending  ruin ;  and  the  empeivr, 
perhaps  with  too  strict  an  economy,  deducted  some  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war  from  the  customaiy  gratifications  which 
were  aUowed  to  that  turbulent  nation.^ 

Exasperated  by  this  apparent  neglect,  the  Sarmatians  soon  Bxp^taiMi  or 
forgot,  with  the  levity  of  Barbarians,  the  services  which  they&ST'Sbi 
had  so  lately  received  and  the  dangers  which  still  threatened 
their  safety.  Their  inroads  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  pro- 
voked the  indignaticMi  of  Constantine  to  leave  them  to  their 
fiite,  and  he  no  Icmger  opposed  the  ambition  of  Geberic,  a 
renowned  warrior,  who  had  recently  ascended  the  Gothic 
throne.  Wisumar,  the  Vandal  king,  whilst  alone  and  un- 
assisted he  defended  his  dominions  with  undaunted  courage, 
was  vanquished  and  slain  in  a  decisive  battle,  which  swept 
away  the  flower  of  the  Sarmatian  youth.  The  remainder  of 
the  nation  embraced  the  desperate  expedient  of  arming  their 
slaves,  a  hardy  race  of  hunters  and  herckmen,  by  whose  tumult- 
uary  aid  they  revenged  their  defeat  and  expelled  the  invader 
from  their  confines.  But  they  soon  discovered  that  they  had 
exchanged  a  foreign  for  a  domestic  enemy,  more  dangerous 
and  more  implacable.  Enraged  by  their  former  servitude, 
elated  by  their  present  glory,  the  slaves,  under  the  name  of 
Limigantes,  claimed  and  usurped  the  possession  of  the  country 
which  they  had  saved.  Their  masters,  unable  to  withstand  the 
ongovemed  fury  of  the  populace,  preferred  the  hardships  of 
exile  to  the  ^rranny  of  tiieir  servants.  Some  of  the  fugitive 
Sarmatians  solicited  a  less  ignominious  dependence,  under  the 
hostile  standard  of  the  Goths.  A  more  numerous  band  retired 
beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains,  among  the  Quadi,  their 
German  allies,  and  were  easily  admitted  to  share  a  superfluous 
waste  of  uncultivated  land.  But  the  fiur  greater  part  of  the 
distressed  nation  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  miitful  pro- 
vinces of  Rome.    Imploring  the  protection  and  forgiveness  of 

*  [This  i«  a  misooDception.  No  such  '*  deduction  **  is  mentioned  in  t|)e  sources. ] 
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the  emperor^  thej  solemnly  promised,  as  subjects  in  peace  and  j 
as  soldiers  in  war,  the  most  inviolable  fidelHy  to  the  empire 
which  should  graciously  receive  them  into  its  bosom.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  maxims  adopted  by  Probus  and  his  successors,  the 
oilbrs  of  this  Barbarian  colony  were  eagerly  accepted ;  and  a 
competent  portion  of  lands,  in  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Italy,  were  immediately  assigned  for  the  habita- 
tion and  subsistence  of  three  hundred  thousand  Sarmatians.^^ 
BoMiiaad  By  chastising  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  and  by  accepting  the 
SiSSittM.  homage  of  a  suppliant  nation,  Constantine  asserted  the  majesty 
wS  iSSr  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Ethiopia,  Persia 
and  the  most  remote  countries  of  India  congratulated  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  his  government^  If  he  reckoned,  among  the 
favours  of  fortune,  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  of  his  nephew, 
and  perhaps  of  his  wife,  he  enjoved  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
private  as  well  as  public  felicity,  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign ;  a  period  which  none  ok  his  predecessors,  since  Augustus, 
had  been  permitted  to  celebrate.  Constantine  survived  that 
solemn  festival  about  ten  months;  and,  at  the  mature  age  of 
sixty-four,  after  a  short  illness,  he  ended  his  memorable  life  at 
A.D.  8S7.  the  palace  of  Aquyrion,  in  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  whither 
he  had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  with  the  hope  of 
recruiting  his  exhausted  strength  by  the  use  of  the  warm  baths. 
The  excessive  demonstrations  of  grief)  or  at  least  of  mourning, 
surpassed  whatever  had  been  practised  on  any  former  occasicm. 
Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the  senate  and  people  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  emperor,  according  to  his  last 
request,  was  transported  to  the  city  which  was  destined  to  pre- 

^Tbe  Gothic  and  Sormatian  wars  are  related  in  so  broken  and  imperfect  a 
manner  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  compare  the  following  writers,  who  mutually 
supply,  correct,  and  illustrate  each  other.  Those  who  will  take  the  same  trouble, 
may  acquire  a  right  of  criticizing  my  narrative.  Ammianus,  1.  xvil  c.  la.  Anonym. 
Vaiesian.  p.  715.  Entropius,  x.  7,  Seztus  Rufus  de  Proyincii%  c.  a6.  Juban. 
Orat  L  p.  9,  and  Spanbeim.  Comment,  p.  94.  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  EoseU,  in 
Vit  Constantin.  L  iv.  c.  6.  Socrates,  L  1.  c.  18.  Sosomen,  L  i.  c  8.  Zosimus,  L 
ii.  p.  108  [a  ai].  Tomandes  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  22.  Isidonis  in  Chron.  p.  709 ; 
in  Hist.  Gothorum  Grotil  Constantin.  Porpnyrogenitus  de  administiat.  Imperii,  c. 
M,  p.  ao8,  edit.  MeursiL  [Add  Joon  of  Antioch,  fr.  171  (Mtiller,  F.  H.  G.  4). 
It  has  been  conjectured  by  locking  that  the  Sarmatian  settlements  in  Ausonius 
Mosella  819  were  made  at  this  time.  Sarmatic  games  were  instituted  (C.  I.  L.  L 
407)  and  Constantine  is  called  Sarroaticus  in  inscriptions.  See  Henzen,  5576; 
Edcheli  8, 87,  loi,  107J 

^Eusebius  (in  vit.  Const.  L  iv.  c  50)  remarks  three  circumstances  relative  to 
these  Indians,  x.  They  came  ft-om  the  shores  of  the  eastern  ocean  ;  a  description 
which  might  be  applied  to  the  coast  of  China  or  Coromandel.  2.  Th^  presented 
shining  gems,  and  unknown  animals.  3.  They  protested  their  kings  erected 
statues  to  represent  the  supreme  majesty  of  Constantine; 
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serve  the  name  and  memory  of  its  founder.  The  body  of 
Constantine,  adorned  with  the  vain  symbols  of  greatness,  the 
purple  and  diadem,  was  deposited  on  a  golden  bed  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  palace,  which  for  that  purpose  had  been 
splendidly  furnished  and  Uluminated.  The  forms  of  the  court 
were  strictly  maintained.  Every  day,  at  the  appointed  hours, 
the  principal  officers  of  the  state,  the  army,  and  the  household, 
approaching  the  person  of  their  sovereign  with  bended  knees 
and  a  composed  countenance,  offered  their  respectful  homage  as 
seriously  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive.  From  motives  of  policy, 
this  theatrical  representation  was  for  some  time  continued ;  nor 
could  flattery  neglect  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that  Con- 
stantine  alone,  by  the  peculiar  indulgence  of  heaven,  had  reigned 
after  his  death.** 

But  this  reign  could  subsist  only  In  empty  pageantry ;  and  it  rMiMiot 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  will  of  the  most  absolute  monarch  ^ 
is  seldom  obeyed,  when  his  subjects  have  no  longer  anything  to 
hope  from  his  favour^  or  to  dread  from  his  resentment.  The 
same  ministers  and  generals  who  bowed  with  such  reverential 
awe  before  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  deceased  sovereign 
were  engaged  in  secret  consultations  to  exclude  his  two  nephews, 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  from  the  share  which  he  had 
assigned  them  in  the  succession  of  the  empire.  We  are  too 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  court  of  Constantine  to  form 
any  judgment  of  the  real  motives  which  influenced  the  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy;  unless  we  should  suppose  that  they  were 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge  against  the  prsefect 
Ablavius,  a  proud  &vourite,  who  had  long  directed  the  counsels 
and  abused  the  confidence  of  the  late  emperor.  The  arguments 
by  which  they  solicited  the  concurrence  of  the  soldiers  and 
people  are  of  a  more  obvious  nature:  and  they  might  with 
decency,  as  well  as  truth,  insist  on  the  superior  rank  of  the 
children  of  Constantine,  the  danger  of  multiplying  the  number 
of  sovereigns,  and  the  impending  mischiefs  which  threatened  the 
republic^  from  the  discord  of  so  many  rival  princes,  who  were  not 
connected  by  the  tender  sympathy  of  fraternal  affection.  The 
intrigue  was  conducted  with  seal  and  secrecy  till  a  loud  and 

^Fumis  relatum  iti  tirbem  sui  nominis,  quod  sane  P.  R.  eegorrime  tulit  Aurelius 
Victor  (Caes.  41 1.  Constantine  had  prepared  for  himself  a  stately  tomb  in  the 
cbnrcb  of  the  Honr  Apostles  Euaebi  L  iv.  c.  60.  The  best,  and  indeed  almost  the 
only,  aoooimt  of  the  sickness,  death,  and  funeral  of  Constantine,  is  contained  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Life,  by  Eusebius.  [The  Caesars  did  not  become  August!  till 
9th  September,  and  the  dead  emperor  nominally  reigned  in  the  four  intervening 
months.] 
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unanimous  declaration  was  procured  from  the  troops  that  they  I 
would  suffer  none  except  the  sons  of  their  lamented  monarch 
to  reign  over  the  Roman  empire.^  The  j^ounger  Dahnatius^ 
who  was  united  with  his  collateral  relations  by  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  interest,  is  allowed  to  have  inherited  a  considerable 
share  of  the  abilities  of  the  great  Constantine;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  concerted  any  measures  for 
supporting,  by  arms,  the  just  claims  whkh  htmseli  and  his  royal 
brother  derived  from  the  liberality  of  their  uncle.^^  Astonished 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  popular  fury,  they  seem  to  have 
remained,  without  the  power  of  flight  or  of  resistance,  in  the 
hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  Their  &te  was  suspended 
till  the  arrival  of  Constantius,  the  second,  and  oerhaps  the  most 
favoured,  of  the  sons  of  Constantine. 
•r  The  voice  of  the  dying  emperor  had  recommended  the  care 
of  his  frmeral  to  the  piety  of  Constantius ;  and  that  prince,  by 
the  vidmty  of  his  eastern  station,  could  easily  prevent  the  dili- 
gence of  his  brothers,  who  resided  in  their  distant  govemmeat  of 
Italy  and  Gaul.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
palace  of  Omstantinople,  his  first  care  was  to  remove  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  kinsmen  by  a  solemn  oath,  which  he  pledged 
&r  their  security.  His  next  employment  was  to  find  some 
specious  pretence  which  might  release  his  conscience  from  the 
obligation  of  an  imprudent  promise.  The  arts  of  fraud  were 
made  subservient  to  the  designs  of  cruelty;  and  a  manifest 
forgery  was  attested  by  a  person  of  the  most  sacred  character. 
From  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  Constantius  received  a 
fatal  scroll  affiimed  to  be  the  genuine  testament  of  his  father ;  in 
which  the  emperor  expressed  his  suqsicions  that  he  had  been 
pois<med  by  his  brother ;  and  conjured  hissons  to  revenge  his  death, 
and  to  consult  their  own  safety  by  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.^ 
Whatever  reasons  might  have  been  alleged  by  these  unfortunate 

"^^Eusebius  (L  iv.  c.  6)  tenninates  his  narrative  fay  this  loya]  dedaracion  at  the 
troops,  and  avoids  all  the  invidious  circumstances  of  the  subsequent  massacre. 

u  The  character  of  Dalmatius  is  advantageously,  though  concisely,  drawn  by 
Eutropius  (x.  9).  Dalmatius  Caesar  prosperrim&  indole,  neque  patruo  absimilis, 
Mattd  multo  post  oppressus  est  factione  militari  As  both  Jerom  and  the  Aleicandrian 
Chronicle  mention  the  third  year  of  the  Caesar,  which  did  not  commence  till  the 
i8th  or  a4th  of  September,  A.D.  337,  it  is  certain  that  these  military  factions  con- 
tinued above  four  months. 

1  have  related  this  singular  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Philostorgius,  L  ii.  c 
16.  But,  if  such  a  pretext  was  ever  used  by  Constantine  and  his  adheients»  it  was 
laid  aside  with  contempt,  as  soon  as  it  had  served  their  immediate  purpose.  Atha- 
nasius  (tom.  i.  p.  856;  mentions  the  oath  which  Constantius  had  taken  for  the 
security  of  his  kinsmen.    [The  story  is  very  doubtful] 
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pfinces  to  defend  their  life  and  honour  against  so  incredible  an 
accusation^  they  were  sOenced  by  the  &noas  clamomrs  of  the 
soldiers,  who  declared  themselves  at  once  their  enemies,  their 
judges,  and  their  executioners.  The  spirit,  and  even  the  forms, 
of  I^al  proceedings  were  repeatedly  violated  in  a  promiscuous 
massacre  ;  which  involved  the  two  uncles  of  Constantius,  seven 
of  his  cousins,  of  whom  Dahnatius  and  Hannibalianus  were  the 
most  illustrious,  the  patrician  Optatus,  who  had  married  a  sister 
of  the  late  emperor,  und  the  praefect  Ablavius,  whose  power  and 
riches  had  inspired  him  with  some  hopes  of  obtaining  the  purple. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  this  bloody  scene, 
we  might  add  that  Constantius  himself  had  espoused  the 
daughter  of  his  uncle  Juhus,  aad  that  he  had  bestowed  his  sister 
in  marriage  on  his  cousin  Hannibalianus.  These  alliances,  which 
the  policy  of  Constantine,  regardless  of  the  public  ^  prejudice,  had 
formed  between  the  several  branches  of  the  Imperial  house,  served 
only  to  convince  mankind  that  these  princes  were  as  cold  to  the  en- 
dearments  of  conjugal  affection,  as  they  were  insensible  to  the  ties 
of  consanguinity  and  the  moving  entreaties  ofyouthand  innocence. 
Of  so  numerous  a  family  Gallus  and  Julian  alone,  the  two 
youngest  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  were  saved  from  the 
hands  of  the  assassins,  till  their  rage,  satiated  with  slaughter, 
had  in  some  measure  subsided.  The  emperor  Constantius,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  his  brothers,  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  guilt 
and  reproach,  discovered,  on  some  ftit«ire  occasions,  a  fiiint  and 
transient  remorse  for  those  cruelties,  which  the  periidicms  councils 
of  his  ministers  and  the  irresistible  violence  of  the  troops  had 
extorted  from  his  unexperienced  youth.^ 

Conju^a  sobrinarum  diu  ignorsUa,  tempora  addito  percrebuisse.  Tac.  Ann.  zii. 
6.  and  Lipsius  ad  loc.  The  rep^  of  tbe  ancient  law,  and  the  practice 
of  five  hundred  years,  were  insufficient  to  eradicate  the  prejudices  of  the 
Romans;  who  still  considered  the  marriages  of  oousins-german  as  a  species 
of  imperfect  incest  (Augustin  de  Civitate  Dei,  xv.  6);  and  Julian,  whose 
mind  was  biassed  by  superstition  and  resentment,  stigmatizes  these  un- 
natucal  aUiances  between  his  own  cou^s  with  the  oppMbrioua  epithet  of  ytifUBv 
T*  a*  yofiMp  (Orat  viL  p.  aaS  fa^]).  The  jurisprudence  of  the  canons  has  since 
revived  and  enfor<^  this  prohibition,  without  being  able  to  introduce  it  either  into 
the  ctvii  or  the  common  law  of  Europe.  See  on  the  subject  of  these  marriages, 
Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  331 ;  Brouer,  de  Jure  Connub.  L  il  a  12 ;  Hericourt,  des 
Loix  Ecclteiastiques,  part iil  c  k;  Fleury,  Institutions  du  Droit  Canonx^ue,  torn, 
i*  p.  ^31.  Paris,  Z767 ;  and  Fra  Pacrio,  Istoria  del  Concilio  Trident.  L  viii 

M  Jniian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Allien,  p.  970  [L  p.  348,  ed.  HertL])  charges  his  cousin 
Constantius  with  the  whole  guilt  of  a  massacre  from  which  he  himself  so  narrowly 
escaped.  His  assertion  is  confirmed  by  Athanasius,  who,  for  reasons  of  a  very 
difierait  nature,  was  not  less  an  enemy  of  Constantius  (tom.  i.  p.  856  |ad.  mon. 
69] ).  Zosimus  joins  in  the  same  accusation.  But  the  three  abbreviators,  Eutropius 
and  the  Victors,  use  very  qualifying  expressions ;  "  sinente  potius  quam  jubente ; " 
**  inoertura  quo  suasore ; "  "  vi  militum  ".  [But  Julian  also  says  Constantius  acted 
under  compulsion ;  cp.  Or.  L  p.  19.J 
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oiTite  of  The  maasftcre  of  the  Flavian  nee  waa  aueceeded  by  a  new 
aId.*3|!^  division  of  the  provinces;  which  was  ratified  in  a  personal 
ufh  Btpt  [T3  jj^|;^yyig^  three  brothers.    Constantine,  the  eldest  of  the 

Csesars,  obtained,  with  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  rank,  the 
possession  of  the  new  capital,  which  bore  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  &ther.  Thrace  and  the  countries  of  the  east  were 
allotted  for  the  patrimony  of  Constantius;  and  Constans  was 
acknowledged  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the 
western  Illyricum.  The  armies  submitted  to  their  hereditary 
right;  and  they  condescended,  after  some  delay,  to  accept 


first  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  tne  eldest  of  these 
princes  was  twenty*one,  the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  only 
seventeen,  years  of  age.^ 
8a|B^iuaff  While  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  followed  the  standards 
^Bao  of  his  brothers,  Constantius,  at  the  head  of  the  effeminate  troops 
of  Asia,  was  left  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Persian  war.  At 
the  decease  of  Constantine,  the  throne  of  the  east  was  filled 
by  Sapor,  son  of  Hormoua  or  Hormisdas,  and  grandson  of 
Narses,  who,  after  the  victory  of  Galerius,  had  humbly  confessed 
the  superiority  of  the  Roman  power.  Although  Sapor  was  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  long  reign,  he  was  sml  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  as  the  date  of  his  accession,  by  a  very  strange  fiitality, 
had  preceded  that  of  his  birth.  The  wife  of  Hormous  remained 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death;  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  sex,  as  well  as  of  the  event,  excited  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The 
apprehensions  of  civil  war  were  at  length  removed,  by  the 
positive  assurance  of  the  Magi  that  the  widow  of  Hormouz  had 
conceived,  and  would  safely  produce,  a  son.  Obedient  to  the 
voice  of  superstition,  the  Persians  prepared,  without  delay,  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  A  royal  bed,  on  which  the  queen 
lay  in  state,  was  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  the  palace;  the 
diadem  was  placed  on  the  spot  which  might  be  supposed  to 
conceal  the  future  heir  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  prostrate  Satraps 
adored  the  majesty  of  their  invisible  and  insensible  sovereign.^ 

Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  L  iv.  c  69.  Zosimus,  L  iL  p.  217  [59],  Idat  in 
Chron.  See  two  notes  of  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  1086-10^1 
[p.  666-668] .  The  rei^  of  the  eldest  brother  at  Constantinople  is  noticed  only  in 
the  Alexandrian  Chronicle.    [But  see  App.  15.] 

^  Agathias,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  is  the  author  of  this  story  (L  iv.  p. 
135,  COOL  Louvre  [p.  263,  ed.  Bonn]).  He  derived  his  information  from  some 
extracts  of  the  Prnian  Chronicles,  obtained  and  translated  by  the  interpreter 
Scqnus,  during  his  embassy  at  that  court.  The  coronation  of  the  mother  of  Sapor 
is  likewise  mentioned  by  Schilcard  (Tarikh.  p.  zi6)  and  d'Herbelot  (Bibliotfa^ue 
Orientale,  p.  763).    [Tabari  does  not  mention  the  ceremony ,  Noldeke.  51-3.] 
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If  any  credit  can  be  given  to  thifl  marvellous  tale,  which  seems 
however  to  be  coontenanced  by  the  manners  of  the  people 
and  by  the  extraordinary  duration  of  his  reign,  we  must  adnUre 
not  only  the  fortune,  but  the  genius,  of  Sapor.    In  the  soft 
sequestered  education  of  a  Persian  harem,  the  royal  youth  could 
discover  the  importance  of  exercising  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  body;  and,  by  his  personal  merit,  deserved  a  throne,  on 
which  he  had  been  seated  while  he  was  yet  unconscious  of  the 
duties  and  temptations  of  absolute  power.    His  minority  was 
exposed  to  the  almost  inevitable  calamities  of  domestic  discord ; 
his  capital  was  surprised  and  plundered  by  Thair,  a  powerful 
king  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  royal  fiunily 
was  degraded  by  the  captivity  of  a  princess,  the  sister  of  the 
deceased  king.    But,  as  soon  as  Sapor  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  the  presumptuous  Thair,  his  nation,  and  his  eountiy 
fell  beneath  the  first  effort  of  the  young  warrior ;  who  used  h^ 
victory  with  so  judicious  a  mixture  of  rigour  and  clemency 
that  he  obtained  from  the  fears  and  gratitude  of  the.  Arabs 
the  title  of  Dhoulacnaf,  or  protector  of  the  nation.*^  DDfciMtaSfi 
The  ambition  of  the  Persian,  to  whom  his  enemies  ascribe sgug^^^ 
the  virtues  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  was  animated  by  the  MuTEnMSft 
desire  of  revenging  the  disgrace  of  his  Others,  and  of  wresting 
from  the  hands  of  the  Romans  the  five  provinces  beyond  the 
Tigris.    The  military  &me  of  Constantine,  and  the  real  or 
apparent  strength  of  his  government,  suspended  the  attack; 
and,  while  the  hostile  conduct  of  Sapor  provoked  the  resent- 
ment, his  artful  negotiations  amused  the  patience,  of  the  imperial 
court    The  death  of  Constantine  was  tne  signad  of  war,^  and 
the  actual  condition  of  the  S3rrian  and  Armenian  frontier  seemed 
to  encourage  the  Persians  by  the  prospect  of  a  rich  spoil  and 
an  easy  conquest.    The  example  of  the  massacres  of  the  palace 
diffused  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  and  sedition  among  the  troops 
of  the  east,  who  were  no  longer  restrained  by  their  habits  of 
obedience  to  a  veteran  commander.    By  the  prudence  of  Con- 
stantius,  who,  from  the  interview  with  Ids  brothers  in  Pannonia, 

"  D'Herbdot,  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  p.  764. 

s'Sextus  Rnfus  (c.  36.),  who  on  this  occasion  is  no  contemptible  authority, 
aflinns  that  the  Persians  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  that  Constantine  was  prniar^ 
ing  to  march  against  them :  ^et  the  soperior  weight  of  the  testimony  of  ^seoius 
oUiges  us  to  admit  the  preliminaries,  if  not  the  ratification,  of  the  treat)r.  See 
Tillemont,  HisL  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  430.  [An  important  feature  in  con- 
nexion with  these  wars  is  Sapor's  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  his  dominion. 
See  Rttinart,  Acta  sine.  p.  584  5^7. ,  and  Gdrres,  Das  Christenthum  im  Saaaniden- 
reiche,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  TheoL,  vol.  31,  1888,  p.  449  s^^.] 
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immediately  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Eufrfirates,  the  l^ons 
were  gradually  restored  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  discipline ;  but 
the  season  of  anarchy  had  permitted  Sapor  to  form  the  siege  of 
Nisibis^  and  to  occupy  several  of  the  most  important  fortresses 
[▲.!>.  am  of  Mesopotamia.^  In  Armenia,  the  renowned  Tiridates  had 
long  enjoyed  the  peace  and  glory  which  he  deserved  by  his 
valour  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Rome.  The  firm  alliance 
which  he  maintained  with  Constantine  was  productive  of 
spiritual  as  well  as  of  temporal  benefits :  by  the  conversion  of 
Tiridates,  the  character  of  a  saint  was  applied  to  that  of  a  hero, 
the  Christian  faith  was  preached  and  established  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  Armenia  was 
attached  to  the  empire  by  the  double  ties  of  policy  and  of 
religion.  But^  as  many  of  the  Armenian  nobles  still  refused  to 
abandon  the  plurality  of  their  gods  and  of  their  wives,  the 
public  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  a  discontented  fiiction^ 
which  insulted  the  feeble  age  of  their  sovereign,  and  impatiently 
▲jD.  M  expected  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  died  at  length  after  a 
AppSisiQ  reign  of  fifty-six  years,  and  the  fortune  of  the  Armenian  mon- 
arcmy  expired  with  Tiridates.  His  lawful  heir  was  driven 
into  exile,  the  Christian  priests  were  either  murdered  or  ex- 
pelled firom  their  churches,  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Albania 
were  solicited  to  descend  from  their  mountains ;  and  two  of 
the  most  powerful  governors,  usurping  the  ensigns  or  the  powers 
of  royalty,  implored  the  assistance  of  Sapor,  and  opened  the 
gates  of  their  cities  to  the  Persian  garrisons.  The  Christian 
party,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Artaxata,  the 
immediate  successor  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  had  re- 
course to  the  piety  of  Constantius.  After  the  troubles  had 
continued  about  three  years,  Antiochus,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  household,  executed  with  success  the  imperial  commission 
of  restoring  Chosroes,  the  son  of  Tiridates,  to  the  throne  of  his 
&thers,  of  distributing  honours  and  rewards  among  the  fiiithful 
servants  of  the  house  of  Arsaces,  and  of  proclaiming  a  general 
amnesty,  which  was  accepted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  rebellious 
Satraps.  But  the  Romans  derived  more  honour  than  advantage 
from  this  revolution.    Chosroes  was  a  prince  of  a  puny  stature. 


averse  to  the  society  of  mankind,  he  withdrew  from  his  capital 
to  a  retired  palace,  which  he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

w  Julian.  Orat  I  p.  ao  [p.  34,  ed.  Hertl  From  some  successes  gained  ponibly 
in  the  campaign  of  this  ytu  Constantius  won  the  title  of  Adiabenicus  Maximiw. 
C  1.  L.  3.  3705]. 


Unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  war. 
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Eleuthenifl,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  shady  grove;  where  he 
consumed  his  vacant  hours  in  the  rural  sports  of  hunting  and 
hawking.  To  secure  this  inglorious  ease,  he  submitted  to  the 
conditions  of  peace  which  Sapor  condescended  to  impose ;  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  restitution  of  the  fertile 
province  of  Atropatene,  which  the  courage  of  Tiridates  and 
the  victorious  arms  of  Galerius  had  annexed  to  the  Armenian 
monarchy.*® 

During  the  long  period  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  the  pro-  tim  Pmi&B 
vinces  of  the  east  were  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of  the  Persian  iSi  sn-wo 
war.    The  irregular  incursions  of  the  light  troops  alternately 
spread  terror  and  devastation  beyond  the  Tigris  and  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon  to  those  of  Antioch ; 
and  this  active  service  was  performed  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  who  were  divided  in  their  interest  and  affections ;  some 
of  their  independent  chiefe  being  enlisted  in  the  purty  of 
Sapor,  ^Hiilst  others  had  engaged  Sieir  doubtful  fidelity  to  the 
emperor.*^    The  more  grave  and  important  operations  of  tiie 
war  were  conducted  with  equal  vigour;  and  the  armies  of 
Rome  and  Persia  encountered  each  other  in  nine  bloody  fields, 
in  two  of  which  Constantius  himself  commanded  in  person.^ 
Hie  event  of  the  day  was  most  commonly  adverse  to  the  bbmi* 
Romans,  but  in  the  battle  of  Singara  ^  their  imprudent  valour 

•  JafiUL  Oiat  L  p.  90,  ai  [24,  95].  Moees  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  89,  L  uL  c. 
1-9,  p.  996-94a  Tbe  peifect  agreement  between  the  vague  hints  of  the  coo- 
temporarv  orator  and  tbe  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  national  historian  gives 
lieht  to  the  former  and  weight  to  tbe  latter.  For  the  credit  of  Moses  it  may  be 
likewise  obwrved  that  the  name  of  Antiochus  is  found  a  few  years  before  in  a  dvU 
office  of  inferior  dignity.  See  Godeiroy,  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  350.  [For  the 
Armenian  affiurs  see  Append.  18.] 

n  Ammianus  (xiv.  4)  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  wandering  and  predatory 
Hfe  of  the  Saracens,  who  stretched  from  the  confines  of  Assyria  to  the  cataracu  of  the 
Nllb  It  appears  from  the  adventures  of  Malchus,  which  Jerom  has  related  in  so 
entertai  ing  a  manner,  that  the  high  road  between  Beroea  and  Edessa  was  infested 
by  these  robbers.   See  Hicronym.  torn.  i.  p.  256. 

We  shall  take  from  Eutropius  the  general  idea  of  the  war  (z.  10).  A  Penis 
enim  molta  et  gravia  perpessus,  saepe  captis  oppidis,  obsessis  urbibus,  ceesis  exer- 
dtibus,  nulltunque  ei  contra  Saporem  prosperum  praelium  fuit,  nisi  quod  apod 
SincanuD,  Ac,  This  honest  account  is  confirmed  by  the  hints  of  Ammianus, 
Runis,  and  Jerom.  The  two  first  orations  of  Julian  and  the  third  oration  or 
Libantus  exhibit  a  more  flattering  picture ;  but  the  recantatibn  of  both  those 
orators,  after  the  death  of  Constantius,  while  it  restores  us  to  tbe  possession  of  the 
troth,  degrades  their  own  character,  and  that  of  the  emperor.  The  commentary 
ot  Spanheim  on  the  first  oration  of  Julian  is  profusely  learned.  See  likewise  the 
judiokws  observations  of  Tillemont.  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  656.  [Julian 
puts  the  campaign  about  six  years  before  the  revolt  of  Magnentius,  that  would  be 
344  (Or.  i  p.  39,  9itrw  wov  ndXi^ra  /MrA  Thv  n6?iMiiov  ffo«).    See  App.  17.] 

[Singara,  now  called  Sinjftr,  is  situated  due  west  of  Nintveh  (Mddl), 
and  about  the  same  distance— a  geographical  degree,  roughly— east  of  the  river 
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bad  almost  achieved  a  signal  and  decisive  victory.  The 
stationaiy  troops  of  Singara  retired  on  the  i^proach  of  Sapor, 
who  passed  the  Tigris  over  three  bridges,  and  occupied  near  the 
viUage  of  Hilleh  an  advantageous  camp,  which,  by  the  labour  of 
his  nuBDierous  pioneers,  he  surrounded  in  one  day  with  a  deep 
ditch  and  a  lofty  rampart.  His  formidable  host,  when  it  was 
drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  covered  the  banks  of  the  river, 
the  adjacent  heights,  and  the  whole  extent  of  a  plain  of  above 
twelve  miles,  which  separated  the  two  armies.  Both  were  alike 
impatient  to  engage ;  but  the  Barbarians,  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance, fled  in  disorder ;  unable  to  resist,  or  desirous  to  weary, 
the  strength  of  the  heavy  legions,  who,  fieunting  with  heat  anid 
thirst,  pursued  them  across  the  plain,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  line  of 
cavalry,  clothed  in  complete  armour,  which  had  been  posted 
before  the  gates  of  the  camp  to  protect  their  retreat.  Con- 
stantiuSy  who  was  hurried  along  in  the  pursuit,  attempted, 
without  effect,  to  restrain  the  udour  of  his  troops,  by  repre- 
senting to  them  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  night  and  the 
certainty  of  completing  their  success  with  the  return  of  day. 
As  they  depended  much  more  on  their  own  valour  than  on  the 
experience  or  the  abilities  of  their  chief,  they  silenced  by  their 
damours  his  timid  remonstrances;  and  rushing  with  niry  to 
the  charge  filled  up  the  ditch,  broke  down  the  rampart,  and 
dispersed  themselves  through  the  tents,  to  recruit  their  ex- 
hausted strength  and  to  enjoy  the  rich  luuirest  of  their  labours. 
But  the  prudent  Sapor  had  watched  the  moment  of  victoiy. 
His  army,  of  which  the  greater  part,  securely  posted  on  the 
heights,  had  been  spectators  of  the  action,  advanced  in  silence, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  night ;  and  his  Persian  archers, 
guided  by  the  illumination  of  the  camp,  poured  a  shower  of 
arrows  on  a  disarmed  and  licentious  crowd.  The  sincerity  of 
history  ^  declares  that  the  Romans  were  vanquished  with  a 
dreadful  slaughter,  and  that  the  flying  remnant  of  the  l^ona 
was  exposed  to  the  most  intolerable  hardships.  Even  the 
tenderness  of  panegyric,  confessing  that  the  glory  of  the 
emperw  was  sullied  by  the  disobedience  of  his  soldiers,  chooses 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the  circumstances  of  this  melancholy  retreat. 
Yet  one  of  those  venal  orators,  so  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Conr 

Chaboras.  See  map  in  Sacbau's  Reise  in  Syrien  und  Mesopotamien,  1883*  and 
p.  337  sgg/  or  Mr.  Le  Strange's  map  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc,  Jan..  1895.] 

M  AcerrimA  noctumft,  conoertattone  mignatum  est,nostrorumoopiis  ingenti  acrafe 
oonfoBiis.  Ammian.  xviil  5.  See  likewiie  Eutropins,  x.  lo^  and  &  Rufss 
[Fe9Cus]c.  37. 
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stontiuSy  Delates  with  amairing  coolness  an  act  of  such  iacxedible 
cruelty,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  must  imfirint  a  £ur 
deeper  stain  on  the  honour  of  the  imperial  name.  The  son  of 
Sapor,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  had  been  made  a  captive  in  the 
Persian  camp.  The  unhappy  youth,  who  might  have  excited  the 
conqiassion  of  the  most  savage  enemy,  was  scourged,  tortured, 
and  publicly  executed  by  the  inhuman  Romans.^ 

Whatever  advantages  mi^t  attend  the  arms  of  Sapor  in  the  gj^' 
field,  though  nine  repeated  victories  difiused  among  the  nations 
the  fiune  of  his  valour  and  conduct,  he  could  not  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  while  the  fortified  towns 
of  Mesopotamia,  and,  above  all,  the  strong  and  ancient  city  of 
Nisibis,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
spaee  of  tw;elve  years,  Nisibis,  which,  since  the  time  of  Lucullus,  [riMi 
had  been  deservedly  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  the  east,  sus- 
tained three  memorable  sieges  against  the  power  of  Sapor,  and  a.d  ».  m6 
the  disappointed  monarch,  after  urging  his  attacks  above  sixty, 
eighty,  and  an  hundred  days,  was  thrice  repulsed  with  loss  and 
ignominy.^  This  large  and  populous  city  was  situate  about 
two  days'  journey  firom  the  Tigris,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  and 
fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius.  A  treble  indosure 
of  farick  walls  was  defended  by  a  deep  ditch ;  and  the  intrepid 
issiatance  of  Count  Lucilianus  and  his  garrison  was  seconded  by 
the  desperate  courage  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of  Nisibis 
were  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  their  bishop,^  enured  to 
arms  by  the  presence  of  danger,  and  convinced  of  the  inten*- 
tions  CM  Sapor  to  plant  a  Persian  colony  in  their  room  and  to 
lead  them  away  into  distant  and  barbarous  captivity.  The 
evwt  of  the  two  former  sieges  elated  their  confidence,  and 

*  Libanius,  Orat  ill  p.  133,  with  Julian.  Oiat  i  p.  24  [99-30],  and  Spanheim*8 
Commentanr,  p.  179. 

M  See  Jiman.  Orat  i  p.  97  [99I,  Omt.  il  p.  63  [79],  &&,  with  the  Commentaiy 
of  Spanbeiia  (p.  i88-9oa\  who  illustrates  the  circumstanoes,  and  ascertains  the 
time  of  the  three  sieges  or  Nisibis.  Their  dates  are  likewise  examined  by  Ttllemont 
(Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  668,  671,  674).  Something  is  added  from  ZoA- 
mm,  L  iii  p.  151  [8] ,  and  the  Alexandrine  Chronicle,  p.  9901 

^  Sallust,  Fragment  Ixxxiv.  edit  Brosses,  and  Plutarch  in  LucuU.  torn.  iiL  p. 
284.  Nisib^  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses;  the  marsh]^  lands 
produce  lice,  and  the  fertile  meadows  as  far  as  Mosul  and  the  Tigris,  aie 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages.  See  Niebuhr,  Voyages,  torn,  it  p. 
30O-309U  [Compare  Sachau's  description  7op.  cit  p.  391):  "soo  poor  huts  bout 
cfaienTof  mud  and  straw,''  most  of  them  inhabited  by  Jews.] 

«  The  mirades  which  Theodoret  (1.  il  c.  30)  ascribes  to  St.  James,  Bishop  of 
FdcBTBi,  were  at  least  performed  in  a  worthy  cause,  the  defence  of  hb  country.  He 
appeared  on  the  wsdls  under  the  figure  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  sent  an  army  of 
gnats  tasting  the  trunks  of  the  elephants,  and  to  discomfit  the  host  of  the  new 
SenadberiU 
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exasperated  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Great  King,  who  advanced 
U.D.  «]  a  third  time  towards  Nisibis,  at  the  head  of  the  united  forces  of 
Persia  and  India.  The  ordinary  machines  invented  to  batter  or 
undermine  the  walls  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  superior 
skill  of  the  Romans ;  and  many  days  had  vainly  elapsed,  when 
Sapor  embraced  a  resolution,  worthy  of  an  eastern  monarch, 
who  believed  that  the  elements  themselves  were  subject  to  his 
power.  At  the  stated  season  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in 
Armenia,  the  river  Mygdonius,  which  divides  the  plain  and  the 
city  of  Nisibis,  forms,  like  the  Nile,^^  an  inundation  over  the 
adjacent  country.  By  the  labour  of  the  Persians,  the  course  of 
the  river  was  stopped  below  the  town,  and  the  waters  were  con- 
fined on  eveiy  side  by  solid  mounds  of  earth.  On  this  aridficial 
lake,  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  filled  with  soldiers  and  with 
engines  which  discharged  stones  of  five  hundred  pounds'  weight, 
advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and  engaged,  almost  upon  a  level, 
the  troops  which  defended  the  ramparts.  The  irresistible  force 
of  the  waters  was  alternately  fatal  to  the  contending  parties^ 
till  at  length  a  portion  of  the  walls,  unable  to  sustain  the  ac- 
cumulated pressure,  gave  way  at  once,  and  exposed  an  ample 
breach  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  Persians  were  in* 
stantly  driven  to  the  assault,  and  the  fate  of  Nisibis  depended 
on  the  event  of  the  day.  The  heavy  armed  cavalry,  who  led 
the  van  of  a  deep  column,  were  embarrassed  in  the  mud,  and 
great  numbers  were  drowned  in  the  unseen  holes  which  had 
been  filled  by  the  rushing  waters.  The  elephantat,  made 
furious  by  their  wounds,  increased  the  disorder,  and  trampled 
down  thousands  of  the  Persian  archers.  The  Great  King,  who, 
from  an  exalted  throne,  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  his  anns, 
sounded,  with  reluctant  indignation,  the  signal  of  the  retreat, 
and  suspended  for  some  hours  the  prosecution  of  the  attack. 
But  the  vigilant  citizens  improved  the  opportunity  of  the  night; 
and  the  return  of  day  discovered  a  new  wall  of  six  feet  in 
height,  rising  every  moment  to  fill  up  the  interval  of  the 
breach.  Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes, 
and  the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men.  Sapor  still 

•  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.  Though  Niebuhr  (torn.  IL  p.  307)  allows  a  very  con- 
siderable swell  to  the  Mygdonius,  over  which  be  saw  a  bridge  of  twtkM  arches ; 
it  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  this  parallel  of  a  trifling  rivulet  with  a  cnii^ty 
river.  There  are  many  drcumsUnces  obscure,  and  almost  unintelligible,  in  the 
description  of  these  stupendous  water-works.  [The  river  (now  called  Jag^a^^faa) 
is  split  into  three  arms  where  the  bridge  spans  it.  Sachau,  who  describes  the  ondge 
as  old  but  in  tolerably  good  condition,  saw  the  river  very  full  (vid  und  reiaeod 
fliessendes  "Wasser,  p.  390).] 
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pressed  the  reduction  of  Nisibis,  with  an  obstinate  firmness 
which  could  have  yielded  only  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  against  a  formidable  invasion 
of  the  MassagetseJ^  Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  he  hastily  [a.d.  sm] 
relinquished  the  siege,  and  marched  with  rapid  diligence  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  those  of  the  Oxus.  The  danger  and 
difficulties  of  the  Scythian  war  engaged  him  soon  afterwards 
to  conclude,  or  at  least  to  observe,  a  truce  with  the  Roman 
emperor,  which  was  equally  grateful  to  both  princes ;  as  Con- 
stantius  himself,  after  the  deaths  of  his  two  brothers,  was  in- 
volved, by  the  revolutions  of  the  west,  in  a  civil  contest,  which 
required  and  seemed  to  exceed  the  most  vigcmms  exertion  of 
his  undivided  strength. 

After  the  partition  of  the  empire  three  years  naa  ^^^w^^tySlfdSISiof 
elapsed,  before  the  sons  of  Constantine  seemed  impatient  to  con-^gitanttM. 
vince  mankind  that  they  were  incapable  of  contenting  themselves  Mutb 
with  the  dominions  which  they  were  unqualified  to  govern. 
The  eldest  of  those  princes  soon  complained  that  he  was  de- 
frauded of  his  just  proportion  of  the  spoOs  of  their  murdered 
kinsmen ;  and,  though  he  might  yield  to  the  superior  guilt  and 
merit  of  Constantius,  he  exacted  from  Constans  the  cession  of 
the  African  provinces,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  rich  countries 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which  his  brother  had  acquired  by 
the  death  of  Dalmatius.  The  want  of  sincerity  which  Con- 
stantine experienced  in  a  tedious  and  fruitless  negotiation  ex- 
asperated the  fierceness  of  his  temper ;  and  he  eagerly  listened 
to  those  fiivourites  who  suggested  to  him  that  Ms  honour,  as 
well  as  his  interest,  was  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
quarreL  At  the  head  of  a  tumultuary  band,  suited  for  rapine 
rather  than  for  conquest,  he  suddenly  broke  into  the  dominions 
of  Constans,  by  the  way  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  country 
round  Aquileia  felt  the  first  effects  of  his  resentment.  The 
measures  of  Constans,  who  then  resided  in  Dacia,  were  directed 
with  more  prudence  and  ability.  On  the  news  of  his  brother's 
invasion,  he  dispatched  a  select  and  disciplined  body  of  his 
Illyrian  troops,  proposing  to  follow  them  in  person  with  the 
remainder  of  his  forces.  But  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants 
soon  terminated  the  unnatural  contest.    By  the  artfrd  appear- 


7*  We  are  obliged  to  Zonaras  (torn,  ii  1.  xiii.  p.  ii  [7])  for  this  invasion  of 
the  Massagetse,  ^ch  is  perfectly  cons^-^'snt  with  the  ^eral  series  of  events,  to 
which  we  are  darkly  led  by  the  broken  bi&tory  of  Ammianus.  [In  memory  of  the 
brave  resistance  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Nisibis  Constantius  founded  "  Persian 
Games"  in  May  350.   See  Corp.  Ins.  Lat.  i.  p.  393.] 
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ances  of  flight,  CooBtantine  was  betrayed  into  an  ambuaGade, 

which  had  been  cmicealed  in  a  wood,  where  the  taah  youth, 
with  a  few  attendants,  was  surprised,  surrounded,  and  slain. 
His  body,  after  it  had  been  found  in  the  obscure  stream  of  the 
Alsa,  obtained  the  honours  of  an  imperial  sepulchre ;  but  his 
provinces  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  who, 
refusing  to  admit  his  elder  brother  Constantius  to  any  share 
in  these  new  acquisitions,  maintained  the  undisputed  possession 
of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 
Mwuryf     The  fate  of  Constans  himself  was  delayed  about  ten  years 
a.i>.ml    longer,  and  the  revenge  of  his  brother's  death  was  reserved 
•iraiy  more  ignoble  hand  of  a  domestic  traitor.    The  pemicioas 

tendency  of  the  system  introduced  by  Constantine  was  displayed 
in  the  feeble  administration  of  his  sons ;  who,  by  their  vices 
and  weakness,  soon  lost  the  esteem  and  affections  of  their 
people.  The  pride  assumed  by  Constans,  from  the  unmerited 
success  of  his  arms,  was  rendered  more  contemptible  by  his 
want  of  abilities  and  application.  His  fond  partiality  towards 
some  German  captives,  distinguished  only  by  the  charms  of 
youth,  was  an  object  of  scandal  to  the  people ;  ^  and  Mag- 
nentius,  an  ambitious  soldier,  who  was  himself  of  barbarian 
extraction,  was  encouraged  by  the  public  discontent  to  assert 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.*^  llie  chosen  bands  of  Jovians 
and  Herculians,  who  acknowledged  Magnentius  as  their  leader, 
maintained  the  most  respectable  and  important  station  in  the 

71  The  causes  and  the  events  of  this  civil  war  are  related  with  much  perplexity 
and  cootradictioD.  I  have  chiefly  fckUowed  Zonaras,  and  the  younger  Victor.  The 
monody  (ad  calcem  Eutrop.  edit  Havercamp  [but  cp.  App.  i])  pronounced  on  the 
death  of  Constantine,  might  have  been  very  instructive ;  but  prudence  and  false  taste 
engaged  the  orator  to  involve  himself  in  vague  declamation.  [Eutropios  and  others 
make  Constantine  invade  his  brother's  land  without  reason  or  provocation  (Zosi- 
mus,  ii.  41 » states  that  Constans  sent  soldiers  to  murder  Constantine).  The  dis- 
satirfaction  of  Constantine  at  the  territorial  division,  given  as  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  by  Victor,  Epit  41.  and  Zosimus,  and  adopted  by  Gibbon,  may  be  right. 
Schiller  thinks  it  was  a  "  Kompetenzkonflikt,"  Constantine  claiming  a  sort  of 
primacy  over  his  brothers,  and  supports  his  view  by  certain  coins,  which  suggest 
that  Constantine  held  an  isolated  position  among  the  Augusti  (ii.  241).] 

^  Quarum  [gitHtium)  obsides  pretio  quaesitos  pueros  venustiores,  quod  cultius 
habuerat,  libidine  hujusmodi  arsisse  pro  certo  habetur  fCaes.  41].  Had  not  the  de- 
praved tastes  of  Constans  been  pubucly  avowed,  the  edder  Victor^  who  held  a  con- 
siderable office  in  his  brother's  reign,  vrould  not  have  asserted  tt  in  sodb  positive 
terms. 


7S  Julian.  Orat.  i.  and  ii.  Zosim.  1.  iL  p.  134  [4a] .  Victor  in  Epitome.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  [Fl.  Magnus]  Magnentius  was  bom  in  one  of  those  BBrbarian 
Colonies  which  Constantius  Chlorus  had  established  in  Gaul  (see  this  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  His  behaviour  may  remuid  us  of  the  patriot  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 

famous  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  could  persuade  the  good  people  of  Ensland  that 
be,  a  FVeochman  by  birth,  had  taken  arms  to  deliver  them  from  foreign  favourites. 
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Imperial  camp.  The  iiieiidaiiip  of  IfaimUiniis,  count  of  the 
sacred  laigeaseii,  supplied  with  a  liberal  hand  the  means  of 
seduction.  The  soldiers  were  convinced,  by  the  most  specious 
arguments,  that  the  republic  summoned  them  to  break  the 
bonds  of  hereditary  senritude  and,  by  the  choice  of  an  active 
and  vigilant  prince,  to  reward  iJie  same  virtues  which  had 
raised  the  ancestors  of  the  degenemte  Constans  from  a  private 
condition  to  the  throne  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  the  con* 
sj^racy  was  ripe  for  execution,  Marcellinus,  under  the  pretence 
of  celebrating  his  son's  birthday,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment 
to  the  UluftrUmt  and  honomrable  persons  of  the  court  of  Gaul, 
which  then  resided  in  the  city  of  Autun.  The  intemperance  [Amtodm. 
of  the  feast  waa  artfully  protracted  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the 
night ;  and  the  unsuspecting  guests  were  tempted  to  indulge 
themselves  in  a  dangerous  and  guilty  freedom  of  conversation. 
On  a  sudden  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Magnentius,  who 
had  retired  for  a  few  moments,  returned  into  the  apartment, 
invested  with  the  diadem  and  purple.  The  oonspimtors  in-^xan. 
stantly  saluted  him  with  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Emperor. 
The  surprise,  the  terror,  the  intoxication,  the  ambitious  hopes, 
and  the  mutual  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  prompted 
them  to  join  their  voices  to  the  general  acclamation.  The 
guards  hastened  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  the  gates  of  the 
town  were  shut;  and,  before  the  dawn  of  day,  Magnentius 
became  master  of  the  troops  and  treasure  of  the  palace  and 
city  of  Autun.  By  his  secrecy  and  diligence  he  entertained 
some  hopes  of  surprising  the  person  of  Constans,  who  was 
pursuing  in  the  adjacent  forest  his  favourite  amusement  of 
hnntii^,  or  perhaps  some  pleasures  of  a  more  private  and 
criminal  nature.  The  rapid  progress  of  &me  allowed  him, 
however,  an  instant  for  flight,  though  the  desertion  of  his 
soldiers  and  subjects  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  resistance. 
Before  he  could  reach  a  seaport  in  Spain,  where  he  intended 
to  embark,  he  was  overtaken  near  Helena,"^*  at  the  foot  of  the 
P3n*enees,  by  a  party  of  light  cavalry,  whose  chief,  regardless 
of  the  sanctity  of  a  temple,  executed  his  commission  by  the 
murder  of  the  son  of  Constantine. ''^ 

^-*Tlus  ancient  city  had  onoe  floQiished  under  the  name  of  lUiboris  (Pomponius 
Mela,  ii.  5).  The  munificence  of  Constantine  gave  it  new  splendour,  and  his 
mother's  name.  Helena  (it  is  still  called  Elne)  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who 
long  afterwards  transferred  bis  residence  to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  modem 
Roosillon.  See  d'Anville,  Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  380;  Longuerue,  De- 
scription de  la  France,  p.  233,  and  the  Marca  Hispanica^  L  i.  c.  a. 

^Zosunns.  1.  iL  p.  1x9^  lap  [4a];  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  L  adiL  p.  13  [6],  and  the 
Abbreriators^ 
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MjpMBtiw  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Constans  had  decided  this  easy 
MnMthSr**but  important  revolution,  the  example  of  the  court  of  Autun 
fio[%kMfSkWa8  imitated  by  the  provinces  of  the  west  The  authority  of 
Magnentius  was  acknowledged  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
two  great  praefectures  of  Gaul  and  Italy  and  the  usurper 
prepared,  by  every  act  of  oppression,  to  collect  a  treasure,  which 
might  discharge  the  obligation  of  an  immense  donative  and 
supply  the  expenses  ot  a  civil  war.  The  martial  countries  of 
Illyricum,  from  the  Danube  to  the  extremity  of  Greece,  had 
long  obeyed  the  government  of  Vetranio,  an  aged  general, 
beloved  for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  who  had  acquired 
some  reputation  by  his  experience  and  services  in  war."' 
Attached,  by  habit,  by  duty,  and  by  gratitude,  to  the  house  of 
Constantine,  he  immediately  gave  the  strongest  assurances  to 
the  only  surviving  son  of  his  late  master  that  he  would  expose, 
with  unshaken  fidelity,  his  person  and  his  troops,  to  inflict  a 
just  revenge  on  the  traitors  of  GauL  But  the  legions  of  Vetranio 
were  seduced  rather  than  provoked  by  the  example  of  rebellion ; 
their  leader  soon  betrayed  a  want  of  firmness,  or  a  want  of 
sincerity ;  and  his  ambition  derived  a  specious  pretence  from 
the  approbation  of  the  princess  Constantina.  That  cruel  and 
aspiring  woman,  who  had  obtained  from  the  great  Constantine 
her  father  the  rank  of  AuguHa,  placed  the  diadem  with  her 
own  hands  on  the  head  of  me  Illyrian  general ;  and  seemed  to 
expect  from  his  victory  the  accomplishment  of  those  unbounded 
hopes  of  which  she  had  been  disappointed  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  Hannibalianus.  Perhaps  it  was  without  the  consent 
of  Constantina  that  the  new  emperor  formed  a  necessary,  though 
dishonourable,  alliance  with  the  usurper  of  the  west,  whose 
purple  was  so  recently  stained  with  her  brother  s  bloodJ^ 

^  [This  fact  is  confirmed  in  detail  by  inscriptions :  see  list  in  Schiller,  ii.  249.  In 
religion,  Magnentius  was  probably  a  pagan ;  he  permitted  pagan  sacrifices.  Bat 
he  professed  to  be  a  Christian  of  Nicene  views,  sought  the  support  of  Athanasitis, 
and  issued  coins  with  the  anti-Arian  symbol  A  p  o.] 

77  Eutropius  (x.  10)  describes  Vetranio  with  more  temper,  and  probably  with 
more  truth,  than  either  of  the  two  Victors.  Vetranio  was  bom  of  obscure  parents 
in  the  wildest  parts  of  Maesia ;  and  so  much  had  his  education  been  neglected  that, 
after  his  elevatioxi,  he  studied  the  alphabet.  [For  the  part  played  by  Constantina  sec 
Chron.  Pasch.  i,  539,  54a  The  coins  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis  that 
Vetranio  was  loyal ;  see  next  note.  Vetranio  coins  witti  Concordia  militum,  and 
Virtus  Augustonim,  are  referred  by  Schiller  to  an  understanding  between  Vetnuiio 
and  Constantius.] 

^  The  doubtfiu,  fluctuating  conduct  of  Vetranio  is  described  by  Julian  in  his 
first  oration  [p.  335^^..  ed.  HertL]  and  accurately  explained  by  Spanhdm,  who 
discusses  the  situation  and  behaviour  of  Constantina.  [Schiller  (ii.  250  sg^.)  dis- 
cusses the  conduct  of  Vetranio  and  concludes  that  he  was  loyal  throughout  to  the 
bouse  of  Constantine ;  that  he  assumed  the  purple  lest  a  true  rebel  should  be  pro- 
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The  intelligence  of  these  important  events,  which  so  ueeply  ooMtaatm 
affected  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Imperial  house,  recalled  SST*  ^ 
the  arms  of  Ck>nstantius  from  the  inglorious  prosecution  of  the  ^ 
Persian  war.  He  recommended  the  care  of  the  east  to  his 
lieutenants,  and  afterwaids  to  his  cousin  GsUus,  whom  he  raised 
from  A  prison  to  a  throne ;  and  marched  towards  Europe,  with  a 
mind  agitated  by  the  conflict  of  hope  and  fear,  of  grief  and  in- 
dignation. On  his  arrival  at  Heraclea  in  Thntce,  the  emperor  [■•mtar] 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Magnentius  and  Vetrania 
The  first  author  of  the  conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  who  in  some 
measure  had  bestowed  the  purple  on  his  new  master,  boldly 
accepted  this  dangerous  commission  ;  and  his  three  colleagues 
were  selected  fiom  the  illustrious  personages  of  the  state  and 
army.  These  deputies  were  instructed  to  soothe  the  resentment, 
and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  Constantius.  They  were  empowered 
to  offer  him  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  western  princes, 
to  cement  their  union  by  a  double  marriage ;  of  Constantius  with 
the  dau^ter  of  Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  himself  with 
the  ambitious  Constantina ;  and  to  acknowledge  in  the  treaty 
the  pre-eminence  of  rank,  which  might  justly  be  claimed  by  the 
emperor  of  the  east.  Should  pride  and  mistaken  piety  urge 
him  to  refuse  these  equitable  conditions,  the  ambassadors  were 
ordered  to  expatiate  on  the  inevitable  ruin  which  must  attend 
his  rashness,  if  he  ventured  to  provoke  the  sovereigns  of  the 
west  to  exert  their  superior  strength  and  to  employ  against  him 
that  valour,  those  abilities,  and  those  legions,  to  which  the  house 
of  Constantine  had  been  indebted  for  so  many  triumphs.  Such 
proportions  and  such  arguments  appeared  to  deserve  the  most 
serious  attention  ;  the  answer  of  Constantius  was  deferred  till 
the  next  day ;  and,  as  he  had  reflected  on  the  importance  of 
justifying  a  civil  war  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed his  council,  who  listened  with  real  or  affected  credulity: 
''Last  night,"  said  he,  ''after  I  retired  to  rest,  the  shade  of  the 
great  Constantine,  embracing  the  corpse  of  my  murdered 
brother,  rose  before  my  eyes ;  his  well-known  voice  awakened 
me  to  revenge,  forbade  me  to  despair  of  the  republic,  and  as- 
sured me  of  the  success  and  immortal  glory  which  would  crown 
the  justice  of  my  arms  The  authority  of  such  a  vision,  or 
rather  of  the  prince  who  alleged  it,  silenced  every  doubt,  and 
excluded  all  negotiation.  The  ignominious  terms  of  peace  were 
rejected  with  disdain.    One  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  tyrant 

claimed ;  and  that  the  dramatic  scene  of  his  repeotanoe  and  reaignatioo  was  pie- 
artanged  between  himself  and  Constantius.] 
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was  dismiMed  with  the  haughty  answer  of  Gmstantiiis ;  hia 
ooUeagnea^  as  unworthy  of  the  {privileges  of  the  law  of  nations, 
were  put  in  irons ;  and  the  contending  powers  prepared  to  wage 
an  implacable  war.^ 
BtpoMs       Such  was  the  conduct,  and  such  perhaps  was  the  duty,  of  the 
▲Slml    brother  of  Constans  towards  the  perfidious  usurper  of  GauL 
bm.  s  aituatim  and  character  of  Vetranio  admitted  of  milder 

measures ;  and  the  policy  of  the  eastern  emperor  was  directed 
to  disunite  his  antagonists,  and  to  separate  the  forces  of 
Illyricum  from  the  cause  of  rebellion.  It  was  an  easy  task  to 
deceive  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  Vetnmio,  who,  fluctuat- 
ing some  time  between  the  opposite  views  of  honour  and  interest, 
displayed  to  the  world  the  insincerity  of  his  temper,  and  was  in- 
sensibly  engaged  in  the  snares  of  an  artful  negotiatioii.  Con- 
stantius  admowledged  him  as  a  legitimate  and  equal  colleague  in 
the  empire,  on  condition  that  he  would  renounce  his  disgiaoefiil 
alliance  with  Magnentius  and  appoint  a  place  of  interview  on 
the  frontiers  of  their  respective  provinces,  where  they  might 
pledge  their  friendriiip  by  mutual  vows  of  fidelity  and  regulate 
by  common  consent  the  future  operations  of  the  civil  war.  In 
consequence  of  this  agreement,  Vetranio  advanced  to  the  city 
[Sou]  of  Sardica,^  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  of  a  more 
numerous  body  of  infuitry ;  a  powecso  far  superior  to  the  forces 
of  Constantius  that  tiie  Illyrian  emperor  appeared  to  command 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  his  rival,  who,  depending  on  the  success 
of  his  private  negotiations,  had  seduced  the  trooipB,  and  under- 
mined the  throne,  of  Vetranio.  Tlie  chiefe,  idio  had  secretly 
embraced  the  party  of  Constantius,  prepared  in  his  ikvoura 
pubbc  spectacle,  calculated  to  discover  and  inflaoie  the  passions  j 
of  the  multitude.^  The  united  armies  were  commanded  to 
assemble  in  a  laige  plain  near  the  city.  In  the  centre,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  ancient  discipline,  a  military  tribunal,  or  j 
rather  scaffold,  was  erected,  from  whence  the  emperors  were 
accustomed,  on  solemn  and  important  occasions,  to  hamngue  the 
troops.  The  well-ordered  ranks  of  Romans  and  Barbarians, 
with  drawn  swords  or  with  erected  spean,  the  squadrons  of 

7*  See  Peter  the  Pstricnn,  in  the  Exoerpta  Lei^tioaiiiii,  p.  aj. 

MZonaxas,  t.  il  L  xiiL  p,  z6  [c.  7].  The  position  of  Sardica,  near  the  modern 
dty^  of  Sophia,  appears  fxtter  suited  to  this  interview  than  the  situation  of  either 
Naissus  or  SSrraium,  where  it  it  placed  by  Jerom,  Socrates,  and  Sosomen. 

'^Sce  the  two  first  orations  of  Julian,  parUcularly  p.  31 ;  and  Zoiimus,  L  uL  p. 
xaa  [c.  44].  The  distinct  narrative  of  the  historian  serves  to  iUostrate  the  dilliase, 
but  vague,  deseiiptioosof  the  oiator.  [Cp.  also  Them.  OraL  3i  45  C,  aiKi  4,  p. 
56  B  *  Libanius,  ViU,  p.  58,  Reiske.— Asuniao,  ax,  8^  i*] 
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cmUbrj  and  the  cohorts  of  inj&ntiy^  dittingoished  hy  the  variety 
of  their  anus  and  eusigDs,  formed  an  immense  drcle  round  the 
tribunal;  and  the  attentive  silence  which  they  preserved  was 
sometimes  interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of  clamour  or  of  applause. 
In  the  presence  of  this  formidable  assembly,  the  two  emperors 
were  cidled  trpon  to  explain  the  situation  of  public  afiairs :  the 
precedency  of  rank  was  yielded  to  the  royal  birth  of  Constantius  ; 
and,  though  he  was  indifferently  skilled  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric, 
he  ac(piitted  himself,  under  these  difficult  circumstances,  with 
fimmess,  dexterity,  and  eloquence.  The  first  part  of  his  oration 
seemed  to  be  pointed  <mly  against  the  tyrant  of  Gaul;  but, 
while  he  tragically  lamented  the  cruel  murder  of  Constans,  he 
insinuated  that  none,  except  a  brother,  could  claim  a  right  to 
the  succession  of  his  brother.  He  displayed,  with  some  oom- 
pbeem^^  the  glories  of  his  Imperial  race ;  and  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  the  troops  the  valour,  the  triumphs,  the  liberality  of 
the  great  Constantine,  to  whose  sons  they  had  engaged  their 
allegiance  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  which  the  ingratitude  of  his 
most  fiiv«rat^  servants  had  tempted  them  to  violate.  The 
officers,  who  suROunded  the  tribunal  and  were  instructed  to  act 
their  parts  in  this  extraordinary  scene,  confessed  the  irresistible 
power  of  reason  and  eloquence  by  siduting  the  emperor  Con- 
stantios  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  The  contagion  of  loyalty 
and  repentance  was  communicated  from  rank  to  rank ;  till  the 
plain  of  Saidica  resounded  with  the  universal  acclamation  of 
"Away  witli  these  upstart  usurpers  !  Long  life  and  victory  to 
the  son  of  Constantine  I  Under  his  banners  alone  we  will  fight 
and  conquer."  The  shout  of  thousands,  their  menacing  ffestures, 
the  fierce  clashing  of  their  arms,  astonished  and  submied  the 
courage  of  Vetranio,  who  stood,  amidst  the  defection  of  his 
followers,  in  anxious  and  silent  suspense.  Instead  of  embracing 
the  last  refuge  of  generous  despair,  he  tamelv  submitted  to  his 
&te ;  and  t^ing  the  diadem  from  his  head,  in  view  of  both 
annies,  fell  prostrate  kt  the  feet  of  his  conqueror.  Constantius 
used  his  victory  with  prudence  and  moderation;  and  raising 
from  the  ground  the  aged  suppliant,  whom  he  affected  to  style 
by  the  endearing  name  of  Father,  he  gave  him  his  hand  to 
descend  from  the  throne.  The  city  of  Prusa  was  assigned  for 
the  exile  or  retirement  of  the  abdicated  monarch,  who  lived  six 
jean  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  affluence.  He  often  ex- 
pressed his  grateful  sense  of  the  goodness  of  Constantius,  and, 
with  a  very  amiable  simplicity,  advised  his  benefactor  to  resign 
the  sceptre  of  .the  wodd,  and  to  seek  for  content  (where  alcme 
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it  could  be  found)  in  the  peaceful  obscurity  of  a  private 

condition.  *2 

iCftkMw      The  behaviour  of  Constantius  on  this  memorable  occasion 


was  celebrated  with  some  appearance  of  justice;  and  his 
courtiers  compared  the  studied  orations  which  a  Pericles  or  a 
Demosthenes  addressed  to  the  popu^  ce  of  Athens  with  the 
victorious  eloquence  which  had  persu  ed  an  armed  multitude 
to  desert  and  depose  the  object  of  their  partial  choice.^  The 
approaching  contest  with  Magnentius  was  of  a  more  serious 
and  bloody  kind.  The  tyrant  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to 
encounter  Constantius^  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army^  composed 
of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  of  Franks  and  Saxons;  of  those 


those  barbarians  who  were  dreaded  as  the  most  formidable  | 
enemies  of  the  republic  The  fertile  plains^  of  the  Lower 
Pannonia,  between  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube, 
presented  a  spacious  theatre ;  and  the  operations  of  the  civU 
war  were  protracted  during  the  summer  months  by  the  skill 
or  timidity  of  the  combatants.^  Constantius  had  declared  his 
intention  of  deciding  the  quarrel  in  the  fields  of  Cibalis^  a 
name  that  would  animate  his  troops  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  victory  which,  on  the  same  auspicious  ground,  had  been 
obtained  by  the  arms  of  his  &ther  Constantine.  Yet,  by  the 
impregnable  fortifications  with  which  the  emperor  encompassed 
his  camp,  he  appeared  to  decline,  rather  than  to  invite,  a 
general  engagement  It  was  the  object  of  Magnentius  to  tempt 
or  to  compel  his  adversary  to  relinquish  this  advantageous 
position ;  and  he  employed,  with  that  view,  the  various  marches, 
evolutions,  and  stratagems,  which  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 

nxhe  younger  Victor  assigns  to  his  eiule  the  cmphatical  appellation  of 
"Voluptarium  olium".  Socrates  (L  il  c.  28)  is  the  voucher  for  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  emperor,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  Vetranio  was,  imieed, 
prope  ad  stultitiam  simpUcissimiis. 

OEum  Constantius  .  .  .  facundise  vi  dejectum  Imixrio  in  privatnm  otium 
removit.  Quae  gloria  post  natum  Imperium  soli  prooessit  eloquio  demmtiftque, 
ftc.  Aurdius  Victor,  Julian,  and  Themistius  (Orat  ni  and  iv)  adorn  this  eaqdoit 
with  all  the  artificial  and  gaudy  colouring  of  their  rhetoric. 

MBusbequius(p.  112)  traversed  the  Lower  Hungary  and  Sdavoniaat  a  time 
when  they  were  reduced  almost  to  a  desert  by  the  reciprocal  hostilities  of  the 
Turks  and  Christians.  Yet  he  mentions  with  admiration  the  unconquerable  fertility 
of  the  soil ;  and  observes  that  the  height  of  the  grass  was  sufficient  to  oonoeal  a 
loaded  waggon  from  his  sight  See  likewise  Browne's  Travels,  in  Harris's 
Collection,  vol  il  p.  76a,  &c. 

wZosimus  gives  a  very  large  account  of  the  war  and  the  negotiation  ^  u.  p. 
123-130  [&  45-49]).  But,  as  he  neither  shews  himself  a  soldier  nor  a  politician.  Ins 
narrative  must  be  weighed  with  attention,  and  roodvod  with  cautkm. 


provincials 
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war  could  migi^Bt  to  an  experienced  <^cer.  He  carried  by 
assault  the  important  town  of  Siscia ;  made  an  attack  on  the 
citj  of  Sirmium,  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  Imperial  camp ; 
attempted  to  force  a  passage  over  the  Save  into  the  eastern 
provinces  of  lUyricum;  and  cut  in  pieces  a  numerous  detach- 
ment, which  he  had  aUured  into  the  narrow  passes  of  Adame. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  summer^  the  tyrant  of  Gaul 
shewed  himself  master  of  the  field.  The  troops  of  Constantius 
were  harassed  and  dispirited;  his  reputation  declined  in  the 
eye  of  the  world ;  and  his  pride  condescended  to  solicit  a  treaty 
of  peace^  which  would  have  resigned  to  the  assassin  of  Constans 
the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  These  offers 
were  enforced  by  the  eloquence  of  Philip  the  Imperial  ambassa- 
dor ;  and  the  council  as  well  as  the  army  of  Magnentius  were 
disposed  to  accept  them.  But  the  haughty  usurper,  careless 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  fiiends,  gave  orders  that  Philip 
should  be  detained  as  a  captive,  or  at  least  as  a  hostage ;  while 
he  dispatched  an  officer  to  reproach  Constantius  with  the 
weakness  of  his  reign,  and  to  insult  him  by  the  promise  of  a 
pardon,  if  he  would  instantly  abdicate  the  purple.  "  That  he 
should  confide  in  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  the  protection 
of  an  avenging  Deity,"  was  the  only  answer  which  honour 
permitted  the  emperor  to  return.  But  he  was  so  sensible  of 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation  that  he  no  longer  dared  to  re- 
taliate the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  his  representa- 
tive. The  negotiation  of  Philip  was  not,  however,  ineffectual, 
since  he  determined  Sylvanus,  the  Frank,  a  general  of  merit 
and  reputation,  to  desert  with  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry, 
a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Mursa. 

The  city  of  Mursa,  or  Essek,  celebrated  in  modem  times  Batti«of 
for  a  bridge  of  boats  five  miles  in  length  over  the  river  Drave  S^asi, 
and  the  adjacent  morasses,^  has  been  always  considered  as'**^" 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  wars  of  Hungary.  Magnentius, 
directing  his  march  towards  Mursa,  set  fire  to  the  gates,  and, 
by  a  sudden  assault,  had  almost  scaled  the  walls  of  the  town. 
The  vigilance  of  the  garriscm  extinguished  the  fiames;  the 
approach  of  Constantius  left  him  no  time  to  continue  the 
operations  of  the  siege ;  and  the  emperor  soon  removed  the 
only  obstacle  that  could  embarrass  his  motions,  by  foi  cing  a 

s^This  remarkable  bridge,  which  is  flaziked  with  toM^ers,  and  supported  on  large 
woodien  pflea,  was  constructed,  A.D.  1566^  by  Sultan  Soliman,  to  facilitate  the 
march  of  his  armies  into  Hungaiy.  See  Browne's  Travels,  and  Bosching's  System 
of  Geography,  vol.  il  p.  90. 
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body  of  tvoofM  which  had  taken  post  in  m  adjoining  amphi- 
theatre. The  field  of  battle  round  Mursa  was  a  naked  and 
level  plain :  on  this  ground  the  army  of  Constantiua  fonned, 
with  the  Drave  on  their  right;  while  their  left,  either  from 
the  nature  of  their  disposition  or  from  the  superiority  of  their 
cavaliy,  extended  fisur  beyond  the  right  flank  of  Magnentius.^ 
The  troops  on  both  sides  remained  under  arms  in  anxious 
expectation  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  morning ;  and  the 
son  of  Constantine,  after  animating  his  soldiers  by  an  eloquent 
speech,  retired  into  a  church  at  some  distance  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  committed  to  his  generals  the  conduct  of  this 
decisive  day.^  They  deserved  Ids  confidence  by  the  valour 
and  military  skill  which  they  exerted.  They  wisely  began  the 
action  upon  the  left;  and,  advancing  their  whole  wing  of 
cavalry  in  an  oblique  line,  thev  suddenly  wheeled  it  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy,  which  was  unprepared  to  resist  the 
impetuosity  of  their  charge.  But  the  Romans  of  the  West 
soon  rallied,  by  the  habits  of  discipline ;  and  the  Barbarians 
of  Germany  supported  the  renown  of  their  national  bravery. 
The  engagement  soon  became  general;  was  maintained  with 
various  and  singular  turns  of  fortune ;  and  scarcely  ended  with 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  signal  victory  whidii  Constantius 
obtained  is  attributed  to  the  arms  of  his  cavalry.  His  cuirassiers 
are  described  as  so  many  massy  statues  of  steel,  glittering  with 
their  scaly  tfmour,  and  breaking  with  their  ponderous  lances 
the  firm  array  of  the  Gallic  legions.  As  soon  as  the  legions  j 
gave  way,  the  lighter  and  more  active  squadrons  of  the  second  ' 
line  rode  sword  in  hand  into  the  intervids,  and  completed  the 
disorder.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  huge  bodies  of  the  Germans 
were  exposed  almost  naked  to  the  dexterity  of  the  oriental 
archers ;  and  whole  troops  of  those  Barbarians  were  urged  by  I 
anguish  and  despair  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  broad 
and  rapid  stream  of  the  Drave.^    The  number  of  ti)e  slain 

^  This  position,  and  the  subsequent  evolution^  are  clearly,  though  condsdy, 
described  by  Julian,  Orat  I  p.  36  [p.  44,  ed.  HertL].  | 

*  Smp<ciu8  Severus,  I  n.  p.  405  [ed.  Lajgd.  BaL  1647 ;  c  38].  The  emperor  passed  , 
the  dav  m  praye**  Anth  Valens,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Mursa,  who  gained  his  confi-  ' 
denoe  by  announcing  the  success  of  the  battle.   M.  de  TiUemont  (Hist  des  Em- 
pereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  11 10)  ver^  properly  remarks  the  silence  of  Julian  with  regard 
to  the  personal  prowess  of  Constantius  in  the  battle  of  Mursa.   The  alenoe  of 
flattery  is  sometimes  equal  to  the  most  positive  and  authentic  evidence. 

» Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  36,  37  [45,  46,  ed.  HertL]  ;  and  Orat.  ii.  p.  59,  6a  Zona- 
ras,  tom.  il  L  xiii.  p.  17  [8].   Zosimus,  L  iL  p.  X30-i33  [49-53].   The  last  of 
these  celebrates  the  dexterity  of  the  archer  Menelaus,  who  oould  discharge  three 
arrows  at  the  same  time ;  an  advantage  which,  according  to  his  apprebeosioD  of  | 
military  afijairs,  materially  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Omstantiua 
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was  oompiited  at  fifiy4biur  thooMuid  men,  and  the  riauffhter 
of  the  conquefon  was  more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
vanqmshed ;  ^  a  drcomstance  which  proves  the  obstinacy  of 
the  contest,  and  justifies  the  observation  of  an  ancient  writer 
that  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  consmned  in  the  &tal  battle 
of  MuTBa,  by  the  loss  of  a  veteran  army,  sufficient  to  defend 
the  fronlienr  or  to  add  new  triumphs  to  the  glory  of  Rome.^^ 
Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  a  servile  orator,  there  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  believe  that  the  tyrant  deserted  his  own 
standard  in  the  beginning 'of  the  engagement.  He  seems 
to  have  displayed  the  virtues  of  a  general  and  of  a  soldier  till 
the  day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  his  camp  in  the  possessiim 
of  the  enemy.  Magnentius  then  consulted  his  safety,  and, 
throwing  away  the  imperial  ornaments,  escaped  with  some 
difficulty  from  the  pursuit  of  the  light  horse,  who  incessantly 
followed  his  rapid  flight  from  the  banks  of  the  Drave  to  the 
foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.^ 

The  approach  of  winter  sujpplied  the  indolence  of  Con- ooaq«M»  m 
stantitts  with  specious  reasons  for  deferring  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Magnentius  had  fixed  his- 
residence  in  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  shewed  a  seeming  resolu- 
tion to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  mountains  and  morasses 
which  fortified  the  confines  of  the  Venetian  province.  The 
sorprisal  of  a  castle  in  the  Alps  by  the  secret  march  of  the 
Imperialists  could  scarcely  have  determined  him  to  relinquish 
the  possession  of  Italy,  if  the  inclinations  of  the  peofde  had 
supported  the  cause  of  their  tyrant.^    But  the  memory  of 

■^Aooarding  to  Zanaias,  ConstantiiiSy  out  of  80,000  men,  lost  30»ooo,  and 
Magnentius  lost  24,000  out  of  36,000.  The  other  articles  of  this  account  seem 
probable  and  authentic,  but  the  numbers  of  the  tyrant's  armj  must  have  been 
mistaken,  either  hy  the  anthor  or  his  transcribers.  Magnentius  had  collected  the 
whole  Ibrae  of  the  West,  Romans  and  Barbarians,  into  one  formidable  body,  which 
cannot  fairly  be  estimated  at  less  than  100,000  men.  Julian,  Orat.  I  p.  34,  35  [75, 
7^ 

"  Ingentes  R.  I.  vires  eft  dimicatione  consumptse  sunt,  adqnelibet  beUa  externa 
idoneae,  quae  multum  triumphonnn  possent  securitatisque  oomerre.  Eutropius,  x. 
13.  The  younger  Victor  caq;>resses  himself  to  the  same  effect  [Cp.  Sulpicius 
Sevenis,  Chron.  2,  38.] 

**On  this  occasion,  we  must  prefer  the  unsuspected  testimony  of  Zosimus  and 
Zooaras  to  the  flattering  assertions  of  Jtdian.  The  younger  Victor  paints  the 
character  of  Magnentius  in  a  singular  light :  "  Sermonis  aoer,  animi  tumidi,  et 
immodioe  timidus ;  artifex  tamen  ad  oocultandam  audadas  specie  formidtnem  ". 
Is  it  most  likely  that  in  the  battle  of  Mursa  his  behaviour  was  governed  by  nature 
or  by  art  ?   I  ^ould  incline  for  the  latter. 

Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  38,  39  [48,  49}  In  that  place,  however,  as  well  as  in 
Oration  ii.  p.  97  [124]}  ^e  insinuates  the  general  disposition  of  the  senate,  the 
people,  and  the  scMdien  of  Italy,  towards  the  party  of  the  emperor. 

VOL.  II.  16  ^  . 
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the  cnieitifiB  exercued  by  his  minifltersy  after  the  niiBuooessfal 
revolt  of  Nepotian,  had  left  a  deep  impEesnon  of  hogrror  and 
resentment  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  That  rash  youth, 
the  son  of  the  princess  Eutropiay  and  the  nephew  of  Gonstantine, 
had  seen  with  indignation  Uie  seeptre  of  the  West  usiuped  by 
a  perfidious  barbarian.  Arming  a  desperate  troop  of  slaves  and 
gladiators,  he  overpowered  the  feeble  guard  of  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  Rome,  received  the  homage  of  the  senate,  and, 
assuming  the  title  of  Augustus,  precariously  reigned  during  a 
rA.oimi  tumult  of  twenty-eight  days.  The  march  of  some  r^^ular 
*^  forces  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  hopes:  the  rebellion  was 
extinguished  in  the  blood  of  Nepotian,  of  his  mother  Eutropia, 
and  of  his  adherents ;  and  the  proscription  was  extended  to  all 
who  had  contracted  a  &tal  alliance  with  the  name  and  &mily 
of  Constantine.^  But,  as  soon  as  Constantius,  after  the  battle 
of  Mursa,  became  master  of  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia,  a  band 
of  noble  exiles,  who  had  ventured  to  equip  a  fleet  in  some 
harbour  of  the  Hadriatic,  sought  protection  and  revenge  in 
his  victorious  camp.  By  their  secret  intelligence  with  their 
countrjrmen,  Rome  and  the  Italian  cities  were  persuaded  to 
display  the  banners  of  Constantius  on  their  walls.  The  grateful 
veterans,  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  signalized 
their  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  son.  The  cavalry,  the  legions, 
and  the  auxiliaries  of  Italy  renewed  their  oath  ci  allegiance 
to  Constantius ;  and  the  usurper,  alarmed  by  the  general  deser- 
tion, was  compelled,  with  the  remains  of  his  £uthful  troops, 
to  retire  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  provinces  of  GauL  The 
detachments,  however,  which  were  ordered  either  to  press  or 
to  intercept  the  flight  of  Magnentius,  conducted  themselves 
2gimB«pi.  with  the  usual  imprudence  of  success ;  and  allowed  him,  in  the 
plains  of  Pavia,  an  opportunity  of  turning  on  his  pursuers  and 
of  gratifying  his  despair  by  the  carnage  of  a  useless  victory.*^ 
LMid«M  The  pride  of  Magnentius  was  reduced,  by  repeated  mis- 
MySSw?^  fortunes,  to  sue,  and  to  sue  in  vain,  for  peace.  He  first 
Avuft^cu]  dispatched   a  senator,  in  whose  abilities  he  confided,  and 


MThe  dder  Victor  describes  in  a  pathetic  manner  the  miserable  condition  of 
Rome :  Cujus  stolidum  ingenium  adeo  P.  R.  patribusque  exitio  fiiit,  uti  passim 
domus,  fora,  vise,  templaqne,  cruore.cadaveribasque  opplerentur  bustorura  modo  *\ 
Athanasius  (torn.  L  p.  677)  deplores  the  fate  of  several  illustrious  victims,  and 
Julian  (Orat  iL  p.  58  [74])  execrates  the  cruelty  of  MarcelHnus,  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Constantioe.  [June  is  given  as  the  date  in  Idatius  and 
Chron.  Pasch. ;  but  Rossi  argues  for  July ;  Rev.  Arch.  6,  375.] 

■^Zosim.  L  iL  p.  133  [53].  Victor  in  Epitome:  The  panegyrists  of  ConsUatius^ 
with  their  usual  candour,  forget  to  mention  this  accidental  defeat 
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afterwairdi  severml  bishops,  whose  holy  character  might  obtain 
a  more  favourable  audience,  with  the  offer  of  resigning  the 
purple,  and  the  promise  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  service  of  the  emperor.  But  Constantius,  though  he 
granted  fair  terms  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  all  who 
abandoned  the  standard  of  rebellion,^  avowed  his  inflexible 
resolution  to  inflict  a  just  punishment  on  the  crimes  of  an 
assassin,  whom  he  prepared  to  overwhelm  on  every  side  by 
the  effort  of  his  victorious  arms.  An  Imperial  fleet  acquired 
the  easy  possession  of  Africa  and  Spain,  confirmed  the  wavering 
&ith  of  the  Moorish  nations,  and  landed  a  considerable  force, 
whidi  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  advanced  towards  Lyons,  the 
last  and  fiital  station  of  Magnentius.*^  The  temper  of  the 
tyrant,  which  was  never  inclined  to  clemency,  was  uiged  by 
distress  to  exercise  every  act  of  oppression  which  could  extort 
an  immediate  supply  from  the  cities  of  Gaul.^  Their  patience 
was  at  length  exhausted ;  and  Treves,  the  seat  of  praetorian 
government,  gave  the  signal  of  revolt  by  shutting  her  gates 
agai2ist  Decentius,  who  had  been  raised  by  his  brother  to  the 
rank  either  of  Ceesar  or  of  Augustus.^  From  Treves,  Decentiuswas 
oblig^  to  retire  to  Sens,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  an  csneMi 
army  of  Germans,  whom  the  pernicious  arts  of  Constantius  had 
introduced  into  the  civil  dissensions  of  Rome.^^  In  the  mean- 
time the  Imperial  troops  forced  the  passages  of  the  Cottian 
Alps,  and  in  the  bloody  combat  of  Mount  Seleucus  irrevocably 
fixed  the  title  of  Rebels  on  the  party  of  Magnentius.^^^  He  was 
unable  to  bring  another  army  into  the  field ;  the  fidelity  of  his 

("Zonaras,  torn,  il  I.  ziiL  p.  17.   Julian,  in  several  places  of  the  two  orations, 
expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  Constantius  to  the  rebels. 

>^Zosim.  L  iL  p.  133  [ib.].   Julian,  Oral.  i.  p,  40  [50];  iL  p.  7^  [95]. 

s^Ammian.  xv.  6.  Zbsim.  1.  ii.  p.  133.  Julian,  who  (Orat  1.  p.  40)  inveighs 
against  the  cruel  effects  of  the  tyrant's  despair,  mentions  (Orat  i.  p.  34)  the 
oppressive  edicts  which  were  dictated  bv  his  necessities,  or  uy  his  avarice:  His 
sobjects  were  compelled  to  purchase  the  Imperial  demesnes;  a  doubtful  and 
dangerous  species  of  property,  which,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  might  be  imputed 
to  them  as  a  treasonable  usurpation. 

The  medals  of  Magnentius  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  iwo  Augusti,  and  of  the 
Caesar.  The  Caesar  was  another  brother,  named  Desiderius.  See  Tillemont,  Hist 
des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  757.  [Decentius  was  only  Caesar.  The  two  Augusti 
\AtMsiarum)  on  the  coins  are  Magnentius  and  Constantius.  Magnentius  posed 
as  the  colleague  of  Constantius] 

^  Julian,  Orat  L  p.  40,  ii.  p.  74,  with  Spanheim,  p.  363.  His  Commentary 
Uluslrates  the  transactions  of  this  civil  war.  Mons  Seleuci  was  a  small  place  in 
the  Cottian  Alps,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Vapincum,  or  Gap,  an  episcopal  city  of 
Dauphin^  See  d Anville,  Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p.  464 ;  and  Longucnie,  Descrip- 
tion de  la  France,  p.  327. 

Zonmus,  1.  ii.  p.  134  [52}    Liban.  Oratx.  p.  a68,  269.   The  latter  most 
vehemently  arraigns  tbi$  pruel  anc)  sf  Ifish  policy  of  Constantius. 
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guaifds  was  eorrn|ited  t  and,  when  he  afifieared  in  pafaUe  to  ani-  | 
mate  them  bf  his  exhortations,  he  was  saluted  with  an  unaiiimoiis 
shout  of  "Ijmg  live  the  emperor  Constantius ! "  The  tyrant, 
who  perceived  that  they  were  preparing  to  deserve  pardon  and 
rewards  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  most  obnoxious  criminal,  pre- 
vented theiif  design  by  falling  on  his  sword ;  a  death  more  easy  I 
and  mem  honourable  than  he  could  hope  to  obtain  from  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  whose  revenge  would  have  been  oolonred 
with  the  specious  pretence  of  justice  and  fraternal  piety.  The 
example  of  Kuicide  was  imitated  by  Decentius,  who  strangled 
rA.D.mxit^  himself  on  the  news  of  his  brother's  death.  The  author  of  the 
conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  had  long  since  disappeared  in  the  battle 
of  Mursa,^^  and  the  public  tranquillity  was  confirmed  by  the 
execution  of  the  surviving  leaders  of  a  guilty  and  unsuooessinl 
faction.  A  severe  inquisition  was  extended  over  all  who,  either 
from  choice  or  from  compulsion,  had  been  involved  in  the  cause 
of  rebellion.  Paul,  sumamed  Catena,  from  his  superior  ikiU  in 
the  judicial  exercise  of  tyranny,  was  sent  to  explore  the  latent 
remains  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  remote  province  of  Britain. 
The  honest  indignation  expressed  by  Martin,  vice-pnefect  of  the 
island,  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  ^It ;  and  the 
governor  was  urged  to  the  necessity  of  turning  against  his  breast 
the  sword  with  which  he  had  been  provoked  to  wound  the  Im- 
perial minister.  The  most  innocent  subjects  of  the  West  were 
exposed  to  exile  and  confiscation,  to  deadi  and  torture ;  and,  as 
the  timid  are  always  cruel,  the  mind  of  Constantius  w«8  inao» 
eessible  to  mercy. 

10*  Julian,  Orat  i.  p.  4a  Zosimus.  L  il  p.  134  [53I.  Socrates,  L  il  c  3a.  Soio- 
men,  L  iv.  c  7.  The  younger  Victor  describes  his  death  with  some  homd  drcum- 
stances :  Transfosso  latere,  ut  ^at  vasti  corporis,  vulnere  xuuibusqiie  et  ore  cruoi  eni 
effundens,  exspiraviL  If  we  can  give  credit  to  Zonaras,  the  tyrant,  before  he 
expired,  had  the  pleasure  of  murdering  with  his  own  hands  his  mother  and  his 
brother  Desiderius.  [The  date  ixth  Aug.  must  be  accepted  from  IdaUv  Gtbboo 
took  loth  Aug.  from  Chron.  Pasch.,  which  gives  the  wron^  year,  354.] 

i^julian  (Drat  i.  p.  58,  Kg)  seems  at  a  loss  to  determme  whether  he  anflicied 
on  himself  the  punishment  of  his  crimes,  whether  he  was  drowned  in  the  Ora^  or 
whether  he  was  carried  by  the  avenging  demons  from  the,  field  ^  battle  to  his 
destined  place  of  eternal  tortures. 

><MAmmian.  xiv.  5 ;  zxL  z6.  [Several  inscriptions  are  extant  oeli^irating  the 
victory  of  Constantius;  e.g.,  C.  I.  L.  6,  X158 :  resti tutor  urbis  Roms  atone  orbis 
et  eztmctor.  pestiferae  tyrannidis.  Magnentius  had  been  described  as  liberator 
orbis  tenaniro,  &c.  Cod.  Theod.  15, 14,  5,  and  9,  38,  3,  annul  all  the  acts  of  tfaa 
tyrant.] 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

OmttarUtiu  iole  Emperor — Elevaiion  and  Death  of  Galhu — Danger 
md  EUvatioH  of  Julian — Sarmaiian  and  Persian  Wars — 
Fidories  of  Julian  in  Gaul 

The  divided  provinces  of  the  empire  were  again  united  by  theFMNiroftiio 
victoiy  of  Constantius ;  but^  as  that  feeble  prince  was  destitute 
of  personal  merit,  either  in  peace  or  war;  as  he  feared  his 
generals  and  distrusted  his  ministers ;  the  triumph  of  his  arms 
served  only  to  establish  the  reign  of  the  ewmchs  over  the  Roman 
world.  Those  unhappy  beings,  the  ancient  production  of 
oriental  jealousy  and  despotism,^  were  introduced  into  Greece 
and  Rome  by  the  contagion  of  Asiatic  luxuiy.'  Their  progress 
was  rapid  ;  and  the  etmuchs,  who,  in  the  time  of  Axigustus,  had 
been  abhorred,  as  the  monstrous  retinue  of  an  Egyptian  queen,^ 
were  gradually  admitted  into  the  families  of  matrons,  or  sena- 
tors, and  of  the  emperors  themselves.^  Restrained  by  the 
severe  edicts  of  Domitian  and  Nerva,^  cherished  by  the  pride 

1  Ammianus  (L  xiv.  c  6)  imputes  the  first  practice  of  castration  to  the  cruel 
hsgennity  of  Semiramis,  who  was  supposed  to  have  reigned  above  nineteen  hundred 
years  before  ChrisL  The  use  of  eunuchs  is  of  high  antiquity^  both  in  Asia  and 
Egypu  They  are  mentioned  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Deuteron.  xxiil  i.  See  Goguet, 
Or^gines  des  Loix,  &a  part  L  1.  L  c.  3. 

s  Eunuchum  dizti  velle  te ; 

Quia  solae  utunttu*  his  reginas  

Terent  Ennnch.  Act  L  scene  2. 
This  play  is  translated  from  Menander,  and  the  original  must  have  appeared 
soon  alter  the  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander. 

*  Miles  .  .  .  spadonibus 
Servire  rugosis  potest 

Horat.  Carm.  y.  9  [Epode  9j,  ana  Dader  ad  loc. 
By  the  word  sfado  the  Romans  very  forcibly  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  this 
nramated  conctition.  The  Greek  appellation  of  eunuchs,  which  insensibly  prevailed, 
had  a  milder  sound  and  a  more  ambiguous  sense. 

-*  We  need  only  mention  Posides,  a  freedman  and  eunuch  of  Claudius,  in  whose 
favour  the  emperor  prostituted  some  of  the  most  honourable  rewaxtis  of  militanr 
valour.  See  Soeton.  in  Clandio,  c.  98.  Posides  employed  a  great  part  of  h(s 
wealth  in  building. 

.  Ut  spado  vinoebat  Capitolia  nostra 
Posides.  IttvenaL  Sat  xiv.  [91], 

*  GMCrari  mans  vetuit  Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  7.  See  Dion  Cassius,  L  Ixvii.  p. 
Z107  [2] ;  1.  IxviiL  p.  1x19  [2]. 
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of  Diocletian,  reduced  to  au  humble  station  by  the  prudence  oi  . 
Constantine/  they  multiplied  in  the  palaces  of  his  degenerate  j 
sons,  and  insensibly  acquired  the  knowledge,  and  at  length  the 
direction,  of  the  secret  councils  of  Constantius.  The  aversion 
and  contempt  which  mankind  has  so  uniformly  entertained  for  | 
that  imperfect  species  appears  to  have  degraded  their  character, 
and  to  have  rendered  them  almost  as  incapable  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be  of  conceiving  any  generous  sentiment  or  of  per-  | 
tbrming  any  worthy  action.^  But  the  eunuchs  were  skilled  in 
the  arts  of  flattery  and  intrigue ;  and  they  alternately  governed 
the  mind  of  Constantius  by  his  fears,  his  indolence,  and  his 
vanity.^  Whilst  he  viewed  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  £ur  appear* 
ance  of  public  prosperity,  "^he  supinely  permitted  them  to  inter- 
cept the  complaints  of  the  injured  provinces,  to  accumulate 
immense  treasures  by  the  sale  of  justice  and  of  honours ;  to  dis- 
grace the  most  important  dignities  by  the  promotion  of  those 
who  had  purchased  at  their  hands  the  powers  of  oppression,^ 
and  to  gratify  their  resentment  against  the  few  independent 
spirits  who  arrogantly  refused  to  solicit  the  protection  of  slavea 
Of  these  slaves  the  most  distinguished  was  the  chamberlain 
EusebiuSj  who  ruled  the  monarch  and  the  palace  with  such 
absolute  sway  that  Constantius,  according  to  the  sarcasm  of  an 

*  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  137  [xviii.  66],  in  which 
Lampridius,  whilst  he  praises  Alexander  Severus  and  Constantine  for  restraining 
the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs,  deplores  the  mischiefs  which  the^  occasioned  in  other 
reigns.  Hue  acoedit  quod  eunuchos  nec  in  consiliis  nec  in  ministeriis  habuit ;  qui 
soh  principes  perdunt,  dum  eos  more  gentiimi  aut  regum  Persarum  volunt  vivere ; 
qui  a  populo  etiam  amicissimum  semovent;  qui  mtemuntii  sunt,  aliud  quam 
respondetur  referentes ;  claudentes  principem  suum,  et  agentes  ante  omnia  ne  quid 
sciat 

^Xenophon  (Cyropaedia,  L  viiL  [leg.  viL]  p.  540  [a  5,  60]]  has  stated  the 
specious  reasons  which  engaged  Cyrus  to  entrust  his  person  to  the  guard  of  Aiimioh^. 
He  had  observed  in  animaJs  that,  although  the  practice  of  castration  might  tame 
their  ungovernable  fieroeness,  it  did  not  diminish  their  strength  or  spirit ;  and  he 
persuaded  himself  that  those  who  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  human  kind 
would  be  more  firmly  attached  to  the  person  of  their  benefactor.  But  a  long  ex- 
perience has  contradicted  the  judgment  of  Cyrus.  Some  particular  instances  may 
occur  of  eunuchs  distinguished  by  their  fidelity,  their  valour,  and  their  alMlities ; 
but,  if  we  examine  the  general  history  of  Persia,  India,  and  China,  we  shall  find 
that  the  power  of  the  eunuchs  has  uniformly  marked  the  decline  and  fall  of  every 
dynasty. 

•  See  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  L  xxl  &  x6,  L  xxiL  a  4.  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
imiNutial  history  serves  to  justify  the  invectives  of  Mamertinus,  of  Labanius,  and  6t 
Julian  himself,  who  have  insuited  the  vkxs  of  the  court  of  Constantius. 

*Aurelius  Victor  censures  the  negligence  of  his  sovereign  in  choosinr  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  and)  the  generals  of  the  army,  and  concludes  his  history 
with  a  very  bold  observation,  as  it  is  much  more  dangerous  under  a  feeble  reign  to 
attack  the  ministers  than  the  master  himaeie.  '*  Uti  verum  absolvam  brevi,  ut 
Imperatore  ipso  clarius  ita  apparitorum  plerisque  magis  atrox  nihil "  [Csesw  4a]. 
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impartial  histoHan^  possessed  some  credit  with  his  haughty 
&vourite«^^  By  his  artful  suggestions,  the  emperor  was  per- 
suaded to  subscribe  the  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate 
Gallus,  and  to  add  a  new  crime  to  the  l<mg  list  of  unnatural 
murders  which  pollute  the  hmiour  of  the  house  of  Constantine. 

When  the  two  nephews  of  Constantine,  Callus  and  Julian,  Motion  oc 
were  sared  horn  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  the  former  was  about  juim*^ 
twelve,  and  the  latter  about  six,  years  of  age ;  and,  as  the  eldest 
was  thought  to  be  of  a  sickly  constitution,  they  obtained  with 
the  less  difficulty  a  precarious  and  dependent  life  from  the 
affected  pty  of  Constantius,  who  was  sensible  that  the  execution 
of  these  helpless  orphans  would  have  been  esteemed  by  all 
mankind  an  act  of  the  most  deliberate  cruelty .^^  Different 
cities  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia  were  assigned  for  the  places  of  their 
exile  and  education ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  growing  years  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  he  judged  it  more  prudent  to  secure 
those  unhappy  youths  in  the  strong  castle  of  Macellum,  near[«.aMA-D.i 
Gaesarea.  The  treatment  which  they  experienced  during  a  six 
years'  confinement  was  partly  such  as  they  could  hope  from  a 
careful  guardian,  and  partly  such  as  they  might  dread  from  a 
suspicious  ^rrant.^^  Their  prison  was  an  ancient  palace,  the  /- 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadoda ;  the  situation  was  pleasant, 
the  buildings  stately,  the  inclosure  spacious.  They  pursued  their 
studies,  and  practisied  their  exercises,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
most  skilful  masters ;  and  the  numerous  household,  appointed  to 
attend,  or  rather  to  guard,  the  nephews  of  Constantine,  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  their  birth.  But  thev  could  not 
disguise  to  themselves  that  they  were  deprived  of  fortune,  of 

^OApad  quem  (si  vere  diei  debeat)  multum  Constantius  potuit    Ammian.  L 
xviii.  c  4. 

u  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat  ill  p.  90)  reproaches  the  apostate  with  his  ingrati- 
tude towards  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  who  had  contributed  to  save  his  life ;  and 
we  learn,  though  from  a  less  respectable  authority  (Tillemont,  Hist  des  Bmpereuis, 
torn.  iv.  p.  916),  that  Julian  was  concealed  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  church.  [Gallus 
and  Julian  were  step-brothers,  being  sons  of  Galla  and  Basilina  respectively.  The 
exact  date  of  Julian's  birth  has  been  recently  a  subject  of  discussion.  Schwars  (de 
vita  et  scr.  Jul  impt  p.  16)  gives  Nov. -Dec.,  331 ;  Kellerbauer,  SepL,  331;  C 
Radinger  (Philologus,  50,  p.  761 ;  1891),  May,  331,  comparing  lemma  to  Anth.  PaL 
14,  Z48,— very  probably  as  regards  the  month.  But  C.  J.  Neumann,  Das  Geburts- 
ysdsr  K.  Julians  fib.),  shews  that  if  we  accept  May  from  Radinger,  the  year  must  be 

S 2 ;  for  be  died  in  his  thirty-second  year  (Amm.  25,  3,  23)  in  Junei    If  bom  in 
ay.^x,  his  death  must  have  occurred  in  his  thirty-third  year.] 
u  The  most  authentic  account  of  the  education  and  adventures  of  Julian  is  con* 
tained  in  the  epistle  or  manifesto  which  he  himself  addressed  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Athens.    Libanius  (Orat  Parentalis),  on  the  side  of  the  Pagans,  and 
Socrates  (L  iiL  c.  i),  on  that  of  the  Christians,  have  preserved  several  interestiDg . 
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freedom,  and  of  safety ;  secluded  from  the  society  of  aU  whom 
they  could  trust  or  esteem;  and  condemned  to  pass  their 
melancholy  hours  in  the  company  of  slaves,  devoted  to  the  com- 
mands of  a  tyrant,  who  had  already  injured  them  beyond  the 
hope  of  reconciliation.  At  length,  however,  the  emergencies 
of  the  state  compelled  the  emperar,  or  rather  his  eunuchs,  to 
invest  Gallus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  with  the  title 
Q^xtn  d*-  of  Caesar,^*  and  to  cement  this  poUtical  connexion  by  his  mar- 
a!S!ic£^'  riage  with  the  princess  Constantina.^^  After  a  formal  interview, 
liuvkBtu]  which  the  two  princes  mutually  engaged  their  fiuth  never  to 
undertake  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  each  other,  they  repaired 
without  delay  to  their  respective  stations.  Constantius  cmitinued 
his  march  towards  the  West,  and  Gallus  fixed  his  residence  at 
Antioch,  from  whence,  with  a  delegated  authority,  he  adminis- 
tered the  five  great  dioceses  of  the  eastern  piwfecture.^  In 
this  fortunate  change,  the  new  Cesar  was  not  unmindful  of  his 
brother  Julian,  who  obtained  the  honours  of  his  rank,  the 
appearances  of  liberty,  and  the  restitution  of  an  ample  patri- 
mony.i* 

(Mt^ni  The  writers  the  most  indulgent  to  the  memoiy  of  Gallus,  and 
•f'BSr*  even  Julian  himself,  though  he  wished  to  cast  a  veil  over  the 
frailties  of  his  brother,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Cssar 
was  incapable  of  reigning.  Transported  from  a  prison  to  a 
throne,  he  possessed  neither  genius  nor  application,  nor  docility 
to  compensate  for  the  want  of  knowledge  and  experience.  A 
temper  naturally  morose  and  violent,  instead  of  being  corrected, 
was  soured,  by  solitude  and  adversity ;  the  remeimbrance  of  what 
he  had  endured  disposed  him  to  retaliation  rather  than  to 
sympathy ;  and  the  ungovemed  sallies  of  his  rage  were  often 
fiital  to  those  who  approached  his  person  or  were  subject  to 
his  power.       Constantina,  his  wife,  is  described,  not  as  a 

urplavitts  Claadius  Constantius.] 
MTWidow  of  Hannibalianus.] 

u  For  the  promotion  of  Gallus,  see  Idatius  fdate  15th,  not  5th  March],  Zosimus,  and 
the  two  Victors.  According  to  Philostorgius  (L  iv.  c  z),  TbeophiluSf  an  Arian  bishop, 
was  the  witness,  and,  as  it  were,  the  guarantee,  of  this  solemn  engagement.  He  sup- 
ported that  character  with  generous  firmness ;  but  M .  de  TiUemont  (Hist,  des  £m- 
pereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  ziao)  thinks  it  very  improbaUe  that  an  heretic  should  have  pos- 
sessed such  virtue. 

Julian  was  at  first  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Constantinople,  but  the 
reputation  which  he  acquired  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  Constantius ;  and  the 
Qg  prince  was  advised  to  withdraw  himself  to  the  less  conspicuous  scenes  of 


ttmua  and  Ionia. 

17  See  Julian  ad  &  P.  Q.  A.  p.  ayx  [350],  Jerom.  in  Chzon.,  Aurelius  Victor 
[Caes.  4a.  8] ,  Eiitxopius,  x.  za  \\eg.  13].  Tshall  copy  the  words  of  Eutropius,  who 
wrote  his  abridgment  about  mteen  years  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  when  there  was 
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woman,  but  a*  one  of  the  infernal  furies  tormented  with  an 
insatiate  thiist  of  human  blood.^^  Instead  of  employing  her  in- 
fluence to  insinuate  the  mild  counsels  of  prudence  and  humanity^ 
she  exasperated  the  fierce  passions  of  her  husband ;  and,  as  she 
retained  the  vanity,  though  she  had  renounced  the  gentleness, 
of  her  sex,  a  pearl  necklace  was  esteemed  an  equivalent  price 
for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  and  virtuous  nobleman.^^  The 
cruelty  of  Gallus  was  sometimes  displayed  in  the  undissemUed 
violence  of  popular  or  military  executicms ;  and  was  sometimes 
disguised  by  the  abuse  of  law,  and  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. The  private  houses  of  Antioch  and  the  places  of 
public  resort  were  besi^ed  by  spies  and  infonners ;  and  the 
Caesar  himself,  concealed  in  a  plebeian  habit,  very  frequently 
ccmdescended  to  assume  that  odious  character.  Every  apart- 
ment of  the  palace  was  adorned  with  the  instruments  of  death 
and  tcyrture,  and  a  general  consternation  was  difiiised  through 
the  capital  of  Syria.  The  Prince  of  the  East,  as  if  he  had  been 
conscious  how  much  he  had  to  fear,  and  how  little  he  deserved 
to  reign,  selected  for  the  objects  of  his  resentment  the  pro- 
vincials, accused  of  some  imaginary  treason,  and  his  own 
courtiers,  whom  with  more  reason  he  suspected  of  incensing, 
by  their  secret  correspondence,  the  timid  and  suspicious  mind  of 
Constantius.  But  he  foigot  that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  his 
only  support,  the  affection  of  the  people ;  whilst  he  furnished 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  with  the  arms  of  truth,  and  afforded 
the  emperor  the  fairest  pretence  of  exacting  the  forfeit  of  his 
purple,  and  of  his  life.^ 

As  long  as  the  civil  war  suspended  the  fkte  of  the  Roman  gf^gj?;^ 
world,  G>nstantius  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  weak  and  j^g'^ 
cruel  administmtion  to  which  his  choice  had  subjected  the  East; 
and  the  discovery  of  some  assassins,  secretly  dispatched  to 

no  longer  any  motive  ettber  to  flatter  or  to  depreciate  his  character.  "  Multis 
indvflibas  gestis  Gallus  Caesar  .  .  .  vir  natur&  ferox  [leg.  ferus]  et  ad  t3rrannidem 
pronior,  d  suo  jure  imperare  licuisset." 

MMegaera  quidem  mortalis,  inflammatrix  ssevientis  afwidna,  humani  ciuoris 
avida,  &&  Amnaian.  MarceUin.  L  xiv.  c.  z.  The  sincerity  of  Ammianus  would  not 
snffisr  tum  to  misrepresent  facts  or  characters,  but  his  love  of  ambUiotu  ornaments 
frequently  betrayed  him  into  an  unnatural  vehemence  of  expression. 

^  His  name  was  Clematius  of  Alexandria,  and  his  only  crime  was  a  refusal  to 
gratify  the  desires  of  his  mother-in-law ;  who  sohcited  his  death,  because  she  had 
been  disappointed  of  his  love.  Ammian.  L  xiv.  c.  z. 

S9See  m  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  z  [and  c]  7)  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  cruelties 
of  Gallus.  His  brother  Julian  (p.  aya  [351])  insinuates  that  a  secret  conspiracy 
bad  been  formed  against  him;  and  Zosimus  names  (I  iL  p.  Z35  [c.  55])  the  persons 
engaged  in  it ;  a  minister  of  considerable  rank,  and  two  obsaare  agents,  who  were 
resolved  to  make  their  fortune. 
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Antioch  by  the  tyrant  of  Gaul,  was  employed  to  convince  the 
public,  that  the  emperor  and  the  Caesar  were  united  by  the 
same  interest  and  pursued  by  the  same  enemies.^^  But,  when 
the  victoiy  was  decided  in  favour  of  Constantius,  his  dependent 
colleague  became  less  useful  and  less  formidable.  Every  cir- 
cumstance of  Iiis  conduct  was  severely  and  suspiciously  ex- 
amined, and  ft  was  privately  resolved  either  to  deprive  Gallus 
of  the  purple  or  at  least  to  remove  him  from  the  indolent 
luxury  of  Asia  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  German  war. 
The  death  of  Theophilus,  consular  of  the  province  of  Syria,  who 
in  a  time  of  scarcity  had  been  massacred  by  the  people  of 
Antioch  with  the  connivance,  and  almost  at  the  instigation,  of 
Gallus,  was  justly  resented,  not  only  as  an  act  of  wanton 
cruelty,  but  as  a  dangerous  insult  on  the  supreme  majesty  o^ 
Constantius.  Two  ministers  of  illustrious  rank,  Domitian,  the 
oriental  prsefect,  and  Montius,  qusestor  of  the  palace,  were 
empowered  by  a  special  commission  to  visit  and  reform  the 
state  of  the  East.^  They  were  instructed  to  behave  towards 
Gallus  with  moderation  and  respect,  and,  by  the  gentlest  arts 
of  persuasion,  to  engage  him  to  comply  with  the  invitation  of 
his  brother  and  colleague.  The  rashness  of  the  preefect  disap> 
pointed  these  prudent  measures,  and  hastened  his  own  ruin  as 
well  as  that  of  his  enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Domitian 
passed  disdainfully  before  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and,  alleging 
a  slight  pretence  of  indisposition,  continued  several  da3rs  in 
sullen  retirement  to  prepare  an  inflammatory  memorial,  which 
he  transmitted  to  the  Imperial  court  Yielding  at  length  to 
the  pressing  solicitations  of  Gallus,  the  preefect  condescended 
to  take  his  seat  in  council ;  but  his  first  step  was  to  signify  a 
concise  and  haughty  mandate,  importing  that  the  Caesar  should 
immediately  repair  to  Italy,  and  threatening  that  he  himself 

n  Zonaras,  L  xiii.  torn,  it  p.  17, 18  [c.  8] .  The  assassins  had  seduced  a  great 
number  of  legionaries  ;  but  their  designs  were  discovered  and  revealed  by  an  old 
woman  in  whose  cottage  they  lodged. 

[So  Schiller  (ii.  p.  300) :  "  Constantius  therefore  sent  the  prref.  praet.  orientis 
Domitian,  and  the  mmister  of  justice  (quaestor  palatii)  Montius,"  &c.  But  Amraian 
only  savs  that  Domitian  was  commissioned  (xiv.  7,  9) ;  nothing  is  said  of  the  sending 
of  Montius,— for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  not  sent  Neither  Gibbon,  nor 
Schiller,  nor  Milman  (who  writes  ad  hune  loe. :  *'  The  commission  seems  to  have 
been  granted  to  Domitian  alone.  Montius  interfered  to  support  his  authority  — 
but  does  not  explain  how  Montius  came  to  be  therejirealized  that  Montius  was  the 

iiumtor  palatii  of  the  Caesar,  not  of  Constantius.  The  Caesars  had  a  household 
like  the  Augusti)  and  palace  officials;  thus  we  find  Nebridius  as  qu.  palat.  of  Julian 
Amm.  XX.  9,  5).  These  officials  were  probably  appointed  by  the  Augustus,  as  we 
may  infer  from  Julian's  demand  that  ConstanUus  should  allow  him  to  appoint  all 
officiab  in  his  own  province  except  the  praetorian  pracfecL  Amm.  xx.  8,  14.  J 
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would  punish  his  delay  or  hesitation  by  suspending  the  usual 
allowance  of  his  household.  The  nephew  and  daughter  of 
Constantine,  who  could  ill  brook  the  insolence  of  a  subject^  ex- 
pressed their  resentment  by  instantly  delivering  Domittui  to 
the  custody  of  a  guard.  The  quarrel  still  admitted  of  some 
terms  of  accommodation.  They  were  rendered  impracticable 
by  the  imprudent  behaviour  of  Montius,  a  statesman  whose 
art  and  experience  were  frequently  betrayed  by  the  levity  of 
his  disposition.^^  The  quaestor  reproached  Gallus  in  haughty 
language  that  a  prince  who  was  scarcely  authorized  to  remove 
a  municipal  magistrate  should  presume  to  imprison  a  prsstorian 
preefeet ;  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  civil  and  militaiy  officers ; 
and  required  them,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign^  to  defend 
the  person  and  dignity  of  his  representatives.  By  this  rash 
declaration  of  war^  the  impatient  temper  of  Gallus  was  provoked 
to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  He  ordered  his 
guards  to  stand  to  their  arms^  assembled  the  populace  of  Antioch, 
and  recommended  to  their  zeal  the  care  of  his  safety  and  re- 
venge. His  commands  were  too  fatally  obeyed.  They  rudely 
seised  the  presfect  and  the  qusestor^  and,  tying  their  legs  to- 
gether with  ropes,  they  dragged  them  through  the  streets  of 
Uie  city^  inflicted  a  thousand  insults  and  a  thousand  wounds 
on  these  unhappy  victims,  and  at  last  precipitated  their  mangled 
and  lifeless  bodies  into  the  stream  of  the  Orontes.^ 

After  such  a  deed,  whatever  might  have  been  the  designs  ofgag^M 
Gallus,  it  was  only  in  a  field  of  battle  that  he  could  assert  his  mu  * 
innocence  with  any  hope  of  success.  But  the  mind  of  that 
prince  was  formed  of  an  equal  mixture  of  violence  and  weak- 
ness. Instead  of  assuming  the  title  of  Augustus,  instead  of 
emplo3ang  in  his  defence  die  troops  and  treasures  of  the  East, 
he  aufier^  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  affected  tranquillity 
of  Constantius,  who,  leaving  him  the  vain  pageantiy  of  a  court, 
imperceptibly  recalled  the  veteran  legions  from  the  provinces 
of  Asia.    But,  as  it  still  appeared  dangerous  to  arrest  Gallus 

*  In  the  present  text  of  Ammianus,  we  read,  Asfer  quidem  sed  ad  UnUaiem. 
propenskx ;  which  forms  a  sentence  of  -  contradictory  nonsense.  With  the  aid  of 
an  old  manuscript  Valesius  lias  rectified  the  first  of  these  corruptions,  and  we 
perceive  a  ray  of  Ught  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  va/er.  If  we  venture  to 
change  ienitatem  into  leviiaiemt  this  alteration  of  a  single  letter  will  tender  the 
whole  passage  clear  Apd  consistent  [The  best  MS.  (Vatican,  ninth  cent.)  has  a/ht, 
wfaenoe  Kie^ling  has  restored  A/er,  which  Gardthausen  accepts.] 

s*  lastead  of  being  obliged  to  collect  scattered  and  imperCect  hints  fh^m  various 
soarces,  we  now  enter  into  the  full  stream  of  the  history  of  Aromianus,  and  need 
only  refer  to  the  seventh  and  ninth  chapters  of  his  fourteenth  book.  Philostorgius, 
bowever  (L  iii  c.  a8),  though  partial  to  Gallus.  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked. 
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in  his  cttpital,  the  slow  and  safer  arts  of  dfsrfmriation  were 
practised  with  success.  The  frequent  and  pressing  episdes  of 
Constanttus  were  filled  with  professions  of  eonfidenoe  and 
friendship ;  exhorting  the  Caesar  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
high  station,  to  relieve  his  colleague  ftom  a  part  of  the  public 
cares,  and  to  assist  the  West  by  his  presence,  his  oouDBels  and 
his  arms.  After  so  many  reciprocal  injuries,  Gallus  had  reason 
to  fear  and  to  distrust.  But  be  had  neglected  the  opportunities 
of  flight  and  of  resistance;  he  was  seduced  by  the  flattering 
assurances  of  the  tribune  Scudilq,  who,  under  the  semUanee  of 
a  rough  soldier,  disguised  the  most  artful  insinuation ;  and  he 
depended  on  the  credit  of  his  wife  Constantina,  till  the  un- 
seasonable death  of  that  princess  completed  the  ruin  in  which 
he  had  been  involved  by  her  impetuous  passions.^ 
HifldtegnuM  After  a  long  delay,  the  reluctant  Csnar  set  forwards  im  his 
j^D  &,  journey  to  the  Imperial  court  From  Antioch  to  Hadrianople, 
he  traversed  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions  with  a  numerous 
and  stately  train ;  and,  as  he  laboured  to  conceal  his  apprehe»> 
sions  from  the  world,  and  perhaps  from  himself,  he  entertained 
the  people  of  Constantinople  with  an  exhibition  of  the  games 
of  the  circus.  The  progress  of  the  journey  mi|^t,  however, 
have  warned  him  of  the  impend&ig  danger.  In  aU  the  principal 
cities  he  was  met  by  ministers  of  confidence,  cammissloned  to 
seize  the  offices  of  government,  to  observe  his  motions,  and  to 
prevent  the  hasty  sallies  of  his  despair.  The  peTBons  dis|Mtched 
to  secure  the  provinces  which  he  left  behind  passed  hhn  with 
cold  salutations  or  affected  disdain;  and  the  troops,  ^ose 
station  lay  along  the  public  road,  were  studiously  removed  on 
his  approach,  lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  aSB&t  their  swords 
for  the  service  of  a  civil  war.^  After  Gallus  had  been  per- 
mitted to  repose  himself  a  few  days  at  Hadrianople  he  received 
a  mandate,  expressed  in  the  most  haughty  and  absolute  style, 
that  his  splendid  retinue  should  halt  in  tiiat  city,  while  the 
Csesar  himself,  with  only  ten  post-carriages,  should  hasten  to 
the  Imperial  residence  at  Milan.    In  this  rapid  journey,  the 

s^She  had  preceded  her  huslnnd ;  but  died  of  a  fever  on  the  road,  at  a  little 
place  in  Bitnvnia,  c«Ued  Coenum  GaUicanum  [Csroi  GallicanL  There  is  a  good, 
strai^tforward  narrative  of  the  episode  of  Gallus  in  Vita  Artemfi,  Act  Sot ,  Oct  ao] . 


*  The  Thebsean  legions^  which  were  then  quartered  at  Hadrianople,  sent  a  d^a- 
tation  to  Gallus,  with  a  tender  of  their  services.  Ammian.  L  »v.  c.  ix  [15].  The 
Notitia  (s.  6,  20,  38,  edit  Labb.)  mentions  three  several  kgioos  whi^  bore  the 
name  of  Theb«an.  The  zeal  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  to  destrov  a  despicable  tfaoi^ 
odebrated  legend,  has  tempted  him  on  the  slightest  groundi  to  denv  the  existenoe 
of  a  Thebeean  legion  in  the  Roman  armies.  See  Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  torn.  zv.  pi 
414,  quarto  edition. 
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profeond  respect  which  wm  due  to  the  lMN»ther  and  colleagoe 
of  Constintins  was  insensibly  changed  into  rude  familiarity ; 
mH  Gallusy  who  discovered  in  the  countenances  of  the  attend- 
ants that  they  already  considered  themselves  as  his  guards, 
and  miffht  soon  be  employed  as  his  ^ecutioners^  b^an  to 
accuse  bis  fiital  rashness^  and  to  recollect  with  teiTor  and  re- 
morse the  conduct  by  which  he  had  jMovoked  his  &te.  The 
dissimulation  which  had  hitherto  been  preserved,  was  laid 
aside  at  Poetovio  in  Pannonia.  He  was  conducted  to  a  palace  [hmm] 
in  the  suburbsy  where  the  general  Barbatio,  with  a  select  band 
of  soldiers,  who  could  neither  be  moved  by  pity  nor  corrupted 
by  rewards,  expected  the  airival  of  his  illustrious  victim.  In 
the  close  of  the  evening  he  was  arrested,  ignomiaiously  stripped 
of  the  ensigns  of  Caesar,  and  hurried  away  to  Pola  in  Istria,  a 
sequestered  prison  which  had  been  so  recently  polluted  with 
royal  blood.  The  horror  which  he  felt  was  soon  increased  by 
the  appearance  of  his  implacable  enemy  the  eunuch  Eusebius, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  notary  and  a  tribune,  proceeded 
to  Interrogate  him  concerning  the  administratioai  of  the  East. 
The  Caesar  sunk  under  the  weight  of  shame  and  guilt,  confessed 
all  the  eriminal  actions,  and  all  the  treasonable  designs,  with 
which  he  was  charged ;  and,  by  imputing  them  to  the  advice  of 
his  wife,  exasperated  the  indignation  of  Constantius,  who  re- 
viewed with  partial  prejudice  the  minutes  of  the  examination. 
The  emperor  was  easily  convinced  that  his  own  safety  was  in- 
compatible with  the  Ufe  of  his  cousin :  the  sentence  of  death 
was  signed^  dispatched,  and  executed;  and  the  nephew  of 
Constantine,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  was  be- 
headed in  prison  like  the  vilest  malefactor.^  Those  who  are 
inclined  to  palliate  the  cruelties  of  Constantius  assert  that  he 
soon  relented  and  endeavoured  to  recall  the  bloody  mandate: 
but  that  the  second  messenger  entrusted  with  the  reprieve  was 
detained  by  the  eunuchs,  who  dreaded  the  unforgiving  temper 
of  Gaikis,  and  were  denrous  of  reuniting  to  iMr  empire  the 
wealthy  provinces  of  the  East.** 

Besides  the  reigning  emperor,  Julian  alone  survived,  of  allTh«4M««r 

of  JvSan^ 

'See  the  comj^Iete  namtive  of  the  joarney  and  death  of  Gallus  in  Ammianus, 
L  14,  c  IX.  Julian  complains  that  his  brother  was  put  to  death  without  a  trial ; 
attempts  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  the  cruel  revenge  which  he  had  inflicted 
on  his  enemies ;  but  seems  at  last  to  acknowledge  that  he  might  justly  have  been 
deprived  of  the  purple. 

»  Pbikwtorgius,  L  iv.  c.  i.  Zonaras,  1.  xiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  19  [c.  9].  But  the  former 
was  partial  towards  an  Arian  monarch,  and  the  latter  transcribed,  without  choice 
or  critictsm,  whatever  he  found  m  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
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the  numerous  posteribr  of  Constuittus  Chloms.  The  mislbfiunc 
of  his  royal  biith  involved  him  in  the  dismce  of  Gallus.  Prom 
A.i>.  his  retirement  in  the  happy  country  of  Ionia,  he  was  omveved 
^  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  court  of  Milan ;  where  he  lai^piislied 
tto  jttM.  above  seven  months,  in  the  continual  apprehension  of  saiTering 
'  the  same  ignominious  death  which  was  daily  inflicted,  almost 
before  his  eyes,  on  the  friends  and  adherents  of  his  persecuted 
family.  His  looks,  his  gestures,  his  silence,  were  scratinlxed 
with  malignant  curiosity,  and  he  was  perpetually  assaulted  by 
enemies  whom  he  had  never  offended,  and  by  arts  to  which  he 
was  a  stranger.^  But,  in  the  school  of  achrersity,  Julian  in- 
sensibly acquired  the  virtues  of  firmness  and  discretion.  He 
defended  his  honour,  as  well  as  his  life,  against  the '  ensnaring 
subtleties  of  the  eunuchs,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  some  de- 
claration of  his  sentiments ;  and,  whilst  he  cautiously  sunpressed 
his  grief  and  resentment,  he  nobly  disdained  to  flatter  the 
tyrant  by  any  seeming  approbation  of  his  brother's  murder. 
Julian  most  devoutly  ascribes  his  miraculous  deliverance  to  the 
protection  of  the  gods,  who  had  exempted  his  innocence  from 
the  sentence  of  destruction  pronounced  by  their  justice  against 
the  impious  house  of  Constantine.^  As  the  most  effectual  in- 
strument of  their  providence,  he  gratefully  acknowledhres  the 
steady  and  generous  friendship  of  the  empress  Eusebia,*^  a 
woman  of  beauty  and  merit,  who,  by  the  ascendant  which  she 
had  gained  over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  counterbalanced,  in 
some  measure,  the  powerful  conspiracy  of  the  eunuchs.  By  the 
intercession  of  his  patroness,  Julian  was  admitted  into  the  Im- 
perial presence ;  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  a  decent  freedcmi, 
he  was  heard  with  favour ;  and,  notwithstan^g  the  efforts  of 
his  enemies,  who  urged  the  danger  of  sparing  an  avenger  of 
the  blood  of  Gallus,  the  milder  sentiment  of  £usebia  prevailed 
in  the  council.    But  the  effects  of  a  second  interview  were 

^  See  Ammianus  Marcellm.  1.  xv.  c.  x,  3,  &  Julian  himielf,  in  bis  epistle  to  the 
AtbeDians,  draws  a  very  lively  and  just  picture  of  bis  own  danger,  azkd  of  bis 
sentiments.  He  shews,  however,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  his  sufferings,  by  in- 
sinuating, though  in  obscure  terms,  that  tbey  lasted  above  a  year ;  a  penod  iMcii 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  truth  of  chronology. 

*^  Julian  has  worked  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  the  family  of  Constantine 
into  an  allegorical  fable,  which  is  happily  conceived  and  agreeably  related.  It 
forms  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  Oration,  from  whence  it  hius  been  detached  and 
translated  by  the  Abb6  de  la  BMterie.  Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  385-408. 

^  She  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  of  a  noble  family,  and  the 
daughter  as  well  as  sister  of  consuls.  Her  marriage  with  the  emperor  may  be 
placed  in  the  year  352  [or  beginning  of  353}  In  a  divided  age  the  historians  of  all 
parties  agree  in  her  praises.  Sec  their  testimonies  collected  by  Tillemont,  Hist 
des  Eropereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  750-754. 
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dreaded  by  the  eunuchs ;  and  Julian  was  advised  to  with<Uraw 
for  a  while  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan^  till  the  emperor  H»tea«nt  to 
thought  proper  to  assign  the  city  of  Athens  for  the  place  of  i  d%, 
his  honourable  exile.    As  he  had  discovered  from  his  earliest  SSmJviy 


youth  a  propensity,  or  rather  passion,  for  the  language,  the**********'^ 
manners^  the  learning,  and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  he 
obeyed  with  pleasure  an  order  so  agreeable  to  his  wishes.  Far 
from  the  tumult  of  arms  and  the  treachery  of  courts,  he  spent 
six  months  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy,  in  a  free  inter^ 
course  with  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  who  studied  to  cultivate 
the  genius,  to  encourage  the  vanity,  and  to  inflame  the  de- 
votion, of  their  royal  pupiL  Their  labours  were  not  unsuccess- 
ful; and  Julian  inviolably  preserved  for  Athens  that  tender 
regard  which  seldom  fails  to  arise  in  a  liberal  mind  from  the 
recollection  of  the  place  where  it  has  discovered  and  exercised 
its  growing  powers.  The  gentleness  and  affability  of  manners, 
which  his  temper  suggested  and  his  situation  imposed,  insensibly 
engaged  the  affections  of  the  strangers,  as  well  as  citizens,  with 
whom  he  conversed.  Some  of  his  fellow-students  might  perhaps 
examine  his  behaviour  with  an  eye  of  prejudice  and  aversion ; 
but  Julian  established,  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  a  general  pre- 
possession in  £9ivour  of  his  virtues  and  talents,  which  was  soon 
diflused  over  the  Roman  world.^ 

Whilst  his  hours  were  passed  in  studious  retirement,  the  aiom  to 
empress,  resolute  to  achieve  the  generous  design  which  she  had 
undertaken,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  care  of  his  fortune.  The 
death  of  the  late  Caesar  had  left  Constantius  invested  with  the 
sole  conunand,  and  oppressed  by  the  accumulated  weight,  of  a 
mighty  empire.  Be&re  the  wounds  of  civil  discord  could  be 
healed,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of 
Barbaiians.  The  Sarmatians  no  longer  respected  the  barrier  of 
the  Danube.  The  impunity  of  rapine  had  increased  the  bold- 
ness and  numbers  of  the  wild  Isaurians :  those  robbers  descended 
from  their  craggy  mountains  to  ravage  the  adjacent  country, 
and  had  even  presumed,  though  without  success,  to  besiege  the 
important  city  of  Seleucia,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of 

"  Libanius  and  Gregory  Naaanzen  have  exhaosted  the  arts  as  well  as  the  powers 
of  their  eloquence,  to  represent  Julian  as  the  fiist  of  heroes,  or  the  worst  of  tyrants. 
Gregory  was  bis  fellow-student  at  Athens;  and  the  symptoms,  which  he  so 
iraf  icauy  describes,  of  the  future  wickedness  of  the  apostate  amount  only  to  some 
boculy  imperfections  and  to  some  peculiarities  in  his  speech  and  manner.  He  pro- 
tests, however,  that  he  (JUh  foresaw  and  foretold  the  calamities  of  the  church  and 
sute  (Grqr.  Naziabzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  lai,  laa).  [See  Libamus,  BfUaphias^  596 
sqq.y  ed.  Reiske.  j 
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three  Boman  legions.  Above  all,  the  PersiAn  monarch,  elated 
by  victory,  again  threatened  the  peace  of  Asia,  and  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  indispensably  required  both  in  the  West 
and  in  the  East  For  the  first  time,  Constantios  sincerely  ac- 
knowledged that  his  single  strength  was  unequal  to  such  an 
extent  of  care  and  of  dominim.^  Insensible  to  the  voice  of 
flattery,  which  assured  him  that  his  all-powerful  virtue  and 
celestial  fortune  would  still  ccmtinue  to  triumph  over  every 
obstacle,  he  listened  with  complacency  to  the  advice  of  Eusebia, 
which  gratified  his  indolence,  without  offending  his  suspicious 
pride.  As  she  perceived  that  the  remembrance  of  Gallus  dwelt 
on  the  emperor's  mind,  she  artfully  turned  his  attention  to  the 
opposite  characters  of  the  two  brothers,  which  from  their  in- 
fancy had  been  compared  to  those  of  Domitian  and  of  Titus.^ 
She  accustomed  her  husband  to  consider  Julian  as  a  youth  of  a 
mild  unambitious  disposition,  whose  allegiance  and  gratitude 
might  be  secured  by  the  gift  of  the  purple,  and  who  was 
qujdified  to  fill,  with  honour,  a  subordinate  station,  without  as- 
piring to  dispute  the  commands,  or  to  shade  the  glories,  of  his 
sovereign  and  benefactor.  Af^r  an  obstinate,  though  secvet, 
struggle,  the  opposition  of  the  fiivourite  eunuchs  submitted  to 
the  ascendency  of  the  empress ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Julian, 
after  celebrating  his  nuptials  with  Helena,  sister  of  Constantius,  j 
should  be  appointed,  with  the  title  of  Cssar,  to  reign  over  the  ' 
countries  beyond  the  Alps.^ 

Although  the  order  which  recalled  him  to  court  was  probaoiy 
accompanied  by  some  intimation  of  his  approaching  greatness, 
he  appeals  to  the  people  of  Athens  to  witness  his  tears  of  on- 
dissembled  sorrow,  when  he  was  reluctantly  torn  away  from 
his  beloved  retirement.^  He  trembled  for  his  life,  for  his  &me, 
and  even  for  his  virtue;  and  his  sole  confidence  was  derived 
from  the  persuasion  that  Minerva  inspired  all  his  actions,  and 
that  he  was  protected  by  an  invisible  guard  of  angels,  whom 
for  that  purpose  she  had  borrowed  from  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

*  Suocumbere  tot  neoesritatibus  tamque  c*ebris  imum  se,  quod  nunqnam  f ecerat, 
aperte  demonstran&  Ammian.  L  xv.  c.  8  [a] .  He  then  expresses,  in  their  own 
words,  the  flattering  assurances  of  the  courtiers. 

MTantuni  a  temperatis  moribus  Juliani  diflierens  fratris,  qnantnm  inter  Ves- 
pesiani  filios  fnit  Domitiannin  et  Titum.  Amm.  1.  xiv.  c.  1 1  [a8] .  The  circumstances 
and  education  of  the  two  brothers  were  so  nearly  the  same  as  to  afibrd  a  strong 
example  of  the  innate  difference  of  characters. 

*  Ammianus,  1.  xv.  c.  8.   Zosimus,  1.  HL  p.  137.  138  [a]. 

vjuhan.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A.  p.  37^,  976  [354-5].  Libanius,  OraL  x.  p.  968.  Julian 
did  not  yield  till  the  gods  had  signified  thor  win  by  repeated  visions  and  omens. 
His  piety  then  forbade  him  to  roist 
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He  appmnAed  with  liORor  die  palace  of  Milan ;  nor  could  the 
ingenuous  youth  conceal  his  indignation^  when  he  found  himself 
accosted  with  &]se  and  servile  respect  by  the  assassins  of  his 
&mi]j.  EusebiSy  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  her  benevolent 
schemes^  embraced  him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister;  and 
endeavoured,  by  the  most  soothing  caressesy  to  dispel  his  terrors 
and  reconcile  him  to  his  fortune.  But  the  ceremony  of  shaving 
his  beard,  and  his  awkward  demeanour,  when  he  first  exchanged 
the  cloak  of  a  Greek  philosopher  for  the  military  halnt  of  a 
Roman  prince,  amused,  during  a  few  days,  the  levily  of  the 
imperial  court.^ 

The  emperors  of  the  age  of  Constantine  no  longer  deigned  to 
consult  with  the  senate  in  the  choice  of  a  colleague ;  but  they 
were  anxious  that  their  nomination  should  be  ratified  by  the 
consent  of  the  anny.  On  this  solemn  occasi<»i,  the  guards,  with 
the  other  troops  whose  stations  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milan,  appeared  under  arms;  and  Coostantins  ascended  his 
lofty  tribunal,  holding  by  the  hand  his  cousin  Julian,  who 
entered  the  same  day  into  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.^ 
In  a  studied  qpeech,  conceived  and  delivered  with  dignity,  the 
emperor  represented  the  various  dangers  which  threatened  the 
prosperity  of  the  republic,  the  necessity  of  naming  a  CcBsar  for 
the  administntion  of  the  West,  and  his  own  intention,  if  it  was 
agreeable  to  tiieir  wishes,  of  rewarding  with  the  honours  of  the 
purple  the  promising  virtues  of  the  nephew  of  Constantine. 
The  approbation  of  the  soldiers  was  testified  by  a  respectful 
murmur :  they  gased  on  the  manly  countenance  of  Julian,  and 
observed  with  pleasure  that  the  fire  which  sparkled  in  his  eyes 
was  tempered  by  a  modest  blush,  on  being  thus  exposed,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  public  view  of  mankind.  As  soon  as  the 
ceremony  of  his  investiture  had  been  performed,  Constantius 
addressed  him  with  the  tone  of  authority  which  his  superior 
age  and  station  permitted  him  to  assume ;  and,  exhorting  the 
new  Ceesar  to  deserve,  by  heroic  deeds,  that  sacred  and  im- 
mortal name,  the  emperor  gave  his  colleague  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  a  friendship  which  should  never  be  impaired  by 
time,  nor  interrupted  by  their  separation  into  the  most  distant 
climates.    As  soon  as  die  speech  was  ended,  the  troops,  as  a 

'Jvdian  Ubnadf  relates  (p.  274  [353]),  with  aome  humour,  the  drcnmstaiioes 
ci  his  own  metamocpliosis,  his  downcast  looks,  and  his  poplezity  at  being  thus 
suddenly  transported  into  a  new  world,  where  every  object  appeared  strange  and 
hostile. 

aSee  Ammlan.  Marcellin.  L  xv.  a  8.  Zosimus,  L  iiL  p.  139  [i,  a].  Aurelios 
Victor  [Caes.  43,  x6].   Victor  Junior  in  Epitom.  [4a,  xa].   Euttc|x  z.  14. 
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token  of  applause,  clashed  their  shields  against  their  knees;** 
while  the  officers  who  surrounded  the  tribunal  expressed,  with 
decent  reserve,  their  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  representative 
of  Constantius. 

udUdanA     The  two  princes  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  same  chariot; 

SE%v.^^  and,  during  the  slow  procession,  Julian  repeated  to  himself  a 
verse  of  his  favourite  Homer,  which  he  might  equally  apply  to 
his  fortune  and  to  his  fears.^  The  fbur-and-twenty  days  which 
the  Caesar  spent  at  Milan  after  his  investiture,  and  the  first 
months  of  his  Gallic  reign,  were  devoted  to  a  sjrfendid  but 
severe  captivity ;  nor  could  the  acquisition  of  honour  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  freedom.^  His  steps  were  watched,  his 
correspondence  was  intercepted;  and  he  was  obliged,  by 
prudence,  to  decline  the  visits  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Of  his  former  domestics,  four  only  were  permitted  to  attend 
him ;  two  pages,  his  physician,  and  his  librarian ;  the  last  of 
whom  was  employed  in  the  care  of  a  valuable  coUectioa  of 
books,  the  gift  of  the  empress,  who  studied  the  inclinations  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  her  friend.  In  the  room  of  these  fiuthful 
servants,  an  household  was  formed,  such  indeed  as  became  the 
dignity  of  a  Csesar ;  but  it  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  slaves, 
destitute  and  perhaps  incapable  of  any  attachment  for  their 
new  master,  to  whom,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  either  un- 
known or  suspected.  His  want  of  experience  might  require  the 
assistance  of  a  wise  council ;  but  the  minute  instructions  which 
regulated  the  service  of  his  table,  and  the  distribution  of  his 
hours,  were  adapted  to  a  youth  still  under  the  discipline  of  his 
preceptors,  rather  than  to  the  situation  of  a  prince  entmsted 
with  the  conduct  of  an  important  war.  If  he  aspired  to  deserve 
the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he  was  checked  by  the  fear  of  dis- 


*Militara  omnes  horrendo  fragore  scuta  genibus  illidentes;  quod  est 
prosperitatis  indicium  plenum ;  nam  contra  cum  hastis  clypd  feriuntur,  irm 
documentiun  est  et  doloris.  . .  .  Ammianus  [xv.  8,  i6]  adds,  with  a  nice  distinction, 
Eumque  ut  potion  reverentia  servaretur,  nec  supra  modum  laudabant  neo  infra, 
quam  deoebaL 

4o;xAa/)«  wop^i^ptof  •iyarof  xoX  ftolpu  xparoii;.  The  word  purpU^  which  Homer 
had  used  as  a  vague  but  common  epithet  for  death,  was  applied  by  Julian  to  ex- 
press, very  aptly,  the  nature  and  object  of  his  own  apprehensions  [Amm.  zv.  8, 

A  He  represents  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  (p.  377  [357' )  the  distress  of  his 
new  situation.  The  provision  for  his  table  was,  however,  so  elegant  and  sumptuous 
that  the  young  philosopher  rejected  it  with  disdain.  Quum  legwet  libellum  assidue, 
quem  Constantius  ut  privignum  ad  studia  mittens  manft  su&  conscripserat.  pre- 
licenter  disponens  quid  in  convivio  Cassaris  impend!  deberetj  phasianum  et  vulvam 
et  sumen  exigi  vetmt  et  inferri.  Anunian.  MaroeUin.  1.  xvl  c.  5. 
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pleasing  his  sovefcign ;  and  even  the  fruits  of  his  mafriage-bed 
were  blasted  by  the  jealous  artifices  of  Eusebia  *^  herself^  who, 
on  this  occasion  alone,  seems  to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  Fat«i  aa4  of 
tenderness  of  her  sex  and  the  generosity  of  her  character. S^s^m^ 
The  memory  of  his  father  and  of  his  brothers  reminded  Julian 
of  his  own  danger,  and  his  apprehensions  were  increased  by  the 
recent  and  unworthy  fate  of  Sylvanus.  In  the  summer  which 
preceded  his  own  elevation,  that  general  had  been  chosen  to 
deliver  Gaul  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Barbarians ;  but  Sylvanus 
soon  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  most  dangerous  enemies  in 
the  Imperial  court  A  dexterous  InfcHinerj  countenanced  by 
several  of  the  principal  ministers,  procured  from  him  some  re- 
commendatory letters  ;  and  enuring  the  whole  of  the  contents, 
except  the  signature,  filled  up  the  vacant  parehment  with 
matters  of  high  and  treasonable  import.  By  the  industry  and 
courage  of  his  friends,  the  fhiud  was  however  detected,  and  in  a 
great  council  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  hdd  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  himself,  the  innocence  of  Sylvanus  was 
publtdy  acknowledged.  But  the  discovery  came  too  late ;  the 
report  of  the  calumny  and  the  hasty  seizure  of  his  estate  had 
already  provoked  the  indignant  chief  to  the  rebellion  of  which 
he  was  so  unjustly  accused.  He  assumed  the  purple  at  his 
head-quarters  of  Cologne,  and  his  active  powers  appeared  to 
menace  Italy  with  an  invasion,  and  Milan  with  a  siege.  In  this 
emergency,  Ursicinus,  a  general  of  equal  rank,  regained,  by  an 
act  of  treachery,  the  fiivour  which  he  had  lost  by  his  eminent 
services  in  the  East.  Exasperated,  as  he  might  speciously  al- 
lege, by  injuries  of  a  shnilar  nature,  he  hastened  with  a  few 
followers  to  join  the  standard,  and  to  betray  the  confidence,  of 
his  too  credulous  friend.  After  a  reign  of  only  twenty-eight 
days,  Sylvanus  was  assassinated :  the  soldiers  who;  without  any 
criminal  intention,  had  blindly  followed  the  example  of  their 
leader,  immediately  returned  to  their  all^iance;  and  the 
flatterers  of  ConMantius  celebrated  the  wisdom  and  felicity  of 

^If  we  recollect  that  Cbostantine,  the  father  of  Helena,  aied  above  eighteen 
years  before  in  a  mature  old  age,  it  will  appear  probable  that  the  daughter,  though 
a  virgin,  could  not  be  very  young  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  She  was  soon 
afterwards  delivered  of  a  son,  wiio  died  immediately,  quod  obstetriz,  comipta 
mercede,  mox  natum  praesecto  plusquam  convenerat  umbilico  necavit  She 
accompsinied  the  emperor  and  empress  in  their  journey  to  Rome,  and  the  latter, 
quaesitum  venenum  bibere  per  firaudem  illexit,  ut  miotieaconque  concepisset, 
immatumm  abjiceret  partum«  Ammian.  L  xvi.  c.  lo  [18]  •  Our  physicians  will 
determine  whether  there  exists  such  a  poison.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to 
hope'tbat  the  public  malignity  imputed  the  effects  of  accident  as  the  guilt  of  Eusebia. 
[The  charge  seems  highly  improoable.] 
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the  monarch  who  had  extinguished  a  civil  war  without  the 
hazardofahattle.^ 
ooggMiWiiji  The  protection  of  the  Rhsetian  frontier^  and  the  persecatieB 
AJDiflrr.  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  detained  Constantiiis  in  Italy  above 
eighteen  niontfaa  after  the  departure  of  Juhan«  Before  the 
emperor  returned  into  the  East,  he  indulged  his  pride  and 
curiosity  in  a  visit  to  the  ancient  capitaL^  He  proceeded  from 
Milan  to  Rmne  along  the  .£milian  and  Flaminian  ways ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  approached  within  forty  miles  of  the  city,  the  march 
of  a  prince  who  had  never  vanquished  a  foreign  enemy  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession.  His  splendid  train 
was  composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  luxury ;  but  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  he  was  encompassed  by  the  guttering  arms  of 
the  numerous  squadrons  of  his  guards  and  cuirassiers.  Their 
streaming  banners  of  silk,  emfooned  with  gold  and  shaped  in 
the  form  of  dragons,  waved  round  the  person  of  the  emnoor. 
Constantius  sat  alcme  in  a  lofty  car  resplendent  with  gold  and 
precious  gems ;  and,  except  when  he  bowed  his  head  to  pass 
under  the  gates  of  the  cities,  he  affected  a  stately  demeanour  of 
inflexible  and,  as  it  might  seem,  of  insensible  gravity*  The 
severe  discipline  of  the  Persian  youth  had  been  introduced  by 
the  eunuchs  into  the  Imperial  palace ;  and  such  were  the  habits 
of  patience  which  they  had  inculcated  that,  during  a  slow  and 
sultry  march,  he  was  never  seen  to  move  his  hand  towards  his 
face  or  to  turn  his  eyes  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  He 
was  received  by  the  magistrates  and  senate  of  RcHne ;  and  the  j 
emperor  surveyed,  with  attention,  the  civil  honours  of  the  re- 
public and  the  consular  images  of  the  noble  iiunilies.  The 
streets  were  lined  with  an  imiumerable  multitude.  Their  re^ 
peated  acclamations  expressed  their  joy  at  beholding^  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-two  yean,  the  sacred  person  of  their  sovereign ; 
and  Constantius  himself  expressed*  with  some  pleasantry,  his 
affected  surprise  that  the  human  race  should  thus  suddenly  be 
collected  on  the  same  spot.  The  son  of  Constantine  was  lodged 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  Augustus :  he  presided  in  the  senate, 
harangued  the  people  from  the  tribunal  which  Cicero  had  so 
often  ascended,  assisted  with  unusual  courtefly  at  the  flames  of 
the  cirous,  and  accepted  the  crowns  of  gold  as  weu  as  the 

OAmmianus  (xv.  5)  was  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  coodact  and  fiile  of 
S^lvanua.  He  hunaelf  was  one  of  the  few  followers  who  attended  Ursicinos  in 
his  dangerous  enterprise. 

^  For  the  particulars  of  the  visit  of  Constantius  to  Rome,  see  Ammianus*  L  xvi. 
c.  la  We  have  only  to  add  that  Themistius  was  appointed  deputy  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  he  composed  his  fourth  Oration  (or  this  ceremony. 
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pttoegjrrics  which  had  been  prepared  fbr  this  ceremony  by  the 
depntieB  of  the  principal  cities.  His  short  visit  <^  thirty  days 
was  employed  in  viewing  the  menuments  of  art  and  power  which 
were  scattered  over  the  seven  hiUs  and  the  interjacent  valleys. 
He  admired  the  awfbl  majesty  of  the  capitol^  the  vast  extent  of 
the  baths  of  Camcalla  and  Diocletian^  the  severe  sfanpHeity  of 
the  Pantheon,  the  massy  greatness  of  the  ami^itheatre  of  Titus, 
the  elegant  architecture  of  the  theatre  or  Pompey  and  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  and,  above  all,  the  stately  structure  of  the 
Forum  and  column  of  IVajan ;  admowledj^ng  ^mt  the  v^oice  of 
&me,  so  prone  to  invent  and  to  magnify,  had  made  ah  inade- 
quate report  of  the  metropolis  of  the  worid.  The  traveller, 
who  has  contemplated  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  may  conceive 
some  imperfect  idea  of  the  sentiments  which  they  must  have 
inspired  when  they  reaered  their  heads  in  the  splendour  of  un- 


The  satisttction  which  Constantius  had  received  from  thisAMvoMi* 
journey  excited  him  to  the  generous  emulation  of  bestowing  on 
the  Romans  some  memorial  of  his  own  gratitude  and  munifi- 
oenoe.  His  first  idea  was  to  imitate  the  equestrian  and  colossal 
statue  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan ;  but,  when  he 
had  maturely  weighed  the  difficulties  of  the  execution,^  he 
diose  rather  to  embellish  the  caf^tal  by  the  gift  of  an  Egyptian 
obelisk.  In  a  remote  but  polished  age,  which  seems  to  nave 
preceded  the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing,  a  great  number 
of  these  obelisks  had  been  erected,  in  the  cities  of  Thebes  and 
Heliopolis,  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  in  a  just  con- 
fidence that  the  simplicity  of  their  form  and  the  hardness  of 
their  substance  would  resist  the  injuries  of  time  and  violence.^ 
Several  of  these  extraordinary  columns  had  been  transported  to 
Rome  by  Augustus  and  his  successors^  as  the  most  durable 
monuments  of  their  power  and  victory      but  there  remained 

^Hormisdas,  a  fugitive  prinee  of  Persia,  observed  to  the  emperor  that,  if  he 
made  such  a  horse,  be  must  think  of  preparing  a  similar  stable  (the  Fonim  of 
Trajan).  Anotlier  saying  of  Hormisdas  is  recorded,  "that  one  tning  only  had 
disfUased  him,  to  find  that  men  died  at  Rome  as  well  as  elsewhere  ".  If  we  adopt 
this  readmg  of  the  text  of  Amnuanns  {dispHcuisse  instead  of  piacMtsse),  we  may 
consider  it  as  a  £eproof  of  Roman  vanity.  The  contrary  sense  would  be  that  of  a 
miaamhrope.  [liiere  is  no  authority  for  dispi. ,  a  guess  of  Valcsius.] 

^  When  Germanicus  visited  the  ancient  monuments  of  Thebes,  the  eldest  of  the 
priests  explained  to  him  the  meaninsf  of  these  hieroglyphics.  TacK.  Annal.  it  c. 
6a  But  it  seems  probable  that  before  the  useful  invention  of  an  alphabet  these 
natural  or  arbitrary  signs  were  the  common  characters  of  the  Egyptian  nation. 
See  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses*  v^  iiL  p.  69-243. 

^See  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  1.  zxxvi.  c  14. 15. 
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one  obelisk  whidi,  fitm  its  aise  or  aanctity,  escaped  for  a  long 
time  the  n^Meious  ynsnatj  of  the  conqoeronb  It  was  designed 
by  CoDstantiiie  to  adorn  his  new  city;^  and,  after  being  re- 
moved by  his  Older  from  the  pedestal  i^ere  it  stood  before  the 
Temple  of  the  Son  at  Heliopolia,  was  floated  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria.  The  death  of  Constantine  suspended  the  execution 
of  his  purpose,  and  this  obelisk  was  destined  by  his  son  to  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  A  vessel  of  ononmmon  stroogth 
and  eapacionsness  was  provided  to  convey  this  enormous  weight 
of  gmnit^  at  least  an  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  from 
the  bonks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Tiber.  The  obelisk  of 
Constantins  was  landed  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and 
elevated  by  the  efforts  of  art  and  labour,  in  the  great  Qreus  of 
Bome.^ 

The  departure  of  Constantins  from  Rome  was  hastened  by 
the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  distress  and  danger  of  the 
lUyrian  pro^ioes.  The  distnctioas  of  dvil  war,  and  the  inepa- 
rable  loss  which  the  Roman  legions  had  sustained  in  the  battle 
of  Mursa,  exposed  those  countries,  almost  without  defence,  to 
the ,  light  cavaliy  of  the  Barbariflou ;  and  particolariy  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Quadi,  a  fierce  and  powerful  nation,  who  seem  to  | 
have  exchanged  the  institutions  of  Gennany  fi>r  the  arms  and 
military  arts  of  their  Sarmatian  allies.^  The  garriscms  of  the 
frontier  were  insulBcient  to  check  their  progress;  and  the 
indolent  monarch  was  at  length  compelled  to  assemble,  from  the 

*  Amisiui.  MarodliiL  1.  xyU.  c.  4.  He  gives  as  a  Greek  Hnterpretation  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  his  commentator  Lindenoroghis  adds  a  Latin  inscription,  wfak^ 
in  twenty  verses  of  the  age  of  Constanttus,  oontain  a  short  history  of  the  obeUsk. 
[The  Greek  interpretation  of  Hermapion  given  by  Ammian  cannot  refer  to  the 
obdbk  transferred  from  HeliopoUs  Constantins,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it 
with  Birch's  translation  of  the  hieroglyphics  (see  Parker's  Twdve  Egyptian 
Obelisks).  This  obelisk  was  erected  by  lliothmes  III.,  completed  by  Thothmes  IV. 
and  restored  by  Ramses  II.  But  the  words  of  Ammian  (qm  autem  notarmn  teartus  I 
obelisco  indsos  est  ueteri  quem  uidemus  in  Circo)  rather  suggest,  I  think,  the 
obeUsk  of  Augustus,  which  he  had  mentioned  above.  This  obelisk,  now  in  the 
Piazsa  del  Popolo,  begun  by  Seti,  was  completed  by  Ramses ;  and  the  ^rixt  Mnpot 
and  ^ixf  rpirot  of  Hermapion  (Amm.  ib.  8.  19,  90)  correspond  sufficiently 
clotBdy  to  he  "  and  left  column,  south  side,"  and  the  "  left  column,  south  side,"  in 
Birch s  transhukm  (Pftrker,  ib.  p.  18).  The  whole  question  is  pasKd  over  in  Mr. 
Parker's  work.] 

^See  Donat.  &oma  Antkiiia,  1.  iii.  c.  14.  L  iv.  c.  la,  and  the  learaedf  though 
conftised.  Dissertation  of  Bargseos  on  Obelisks,  inserted  in  the  fourth  vc^ume  of. 
Grsevius'i  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  1897-1936.  This  Dissertatkxi  is  dedkated  to 
Pops  Sixtus  v.,  who  erected  the  obdisk  of  Constantius  in  the  square  before  the 
patriarchal  church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

M  The  events  of  this  Quadian  and  Sarmatian  war  are  related  by  AmmiaaiB,  xvL 
10 ;  xvii.  za,  13 ;  six.  zz  ^ 
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extremities  of  his  dominions,  the  flower  of  the  Palatine  troops/^ 
to  take  the  field  in  person,  and  to  emfdoy  a  whole  campaign, 
with  the  preceding  autumn  and  the  ensuing  spring,  in  the 
serious  prosecuticm  of  the  war.  The  emperor  passed  the  Danube 
on  a  bridge  of  boats,  cut  in  pieces  all  that  encountered  his 
march,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Quadi, 
and  severely  retaliated  the  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted 
on  the  Roman  province.  The  dismayed  Barbarians  were  so<m 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace :  they  offered  the  restitution  of  his 
captive  subjects  as  an  atonement  for  the  past,  and  the  noblest 
hostages  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  conduct.  The  generous 
courtesy  which  was  shown  to  the  first  among  their  chieftains 
who  implored  the  clemency  of  Constantins  encouraged,  the  more 
timid,  or  the  more  obstinate,  to  imitate  their  examples  ;  and  the 
Imperial  camp  was  crowded  with  the  princes  and  ambassadors 
of  the  most  distant  tribes,  who  occupied  the  plains  of  the  Lesser 
Po]and,and  who  might  have  deemed  themselves  secure  behind  the 
lirfty  ridge  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  While  Constantius  gave 
laws  to  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Danube,  he  distinguished 
with  specious  compassion  the  Sarmatian  exiles  who  had  been 
expelled  from  their  native  country  by  the  rebellion  of  their 
slaves,  and  who  formed  a  very  ccmsiderable  accession  to  the 
power  of  the  QnadL  The  emperor,  embracing  a  generous  but 
artful  system  of  poUcy,  released  the  Sarmatians  finom  the  bands 
of  this  humiliating  dependence,  and  restored  them,  by  a  sepa- 
rate treaty,  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation  united  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  king,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  republic.  He  declared 
his  resolution  of  asserting  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  of 
seeming  the  peace  of  the  provinces  by  the  extirpation,  or  at 
least  the  banishment,  of  the  Limigantes,  whose  manners  were 
still  infected  with  the  vices  of  their  servile  origin.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  design  was  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  glory. 
The  territory'  of  the  Limigantes  was  protected  against  the 
Romans  by  Uie  Danube,  against  the  hostile  Barbarians  by  the 
Theiss.  The  marshy  lands  which  lay  between  those  rivers,  and 
were  often  covered  by  their  inundations,  formed  an  intricate 
wilderness,  pervious  only  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  acquainted 
with  its  secret  paths  and  iuaccessible  fortresses.  On  the  approach 
of  Constantius,  the  Limigantes  tried  the  efficacy  of  prayers,  of 
firaud,  and  of  arms ;  but  he  sternly  rejected  their  supplications, 
defisated  their  rude  stratagems,  and  repelled  with  skill  and 


[Rather  the  Comitatenses.   See  above,  p.  177.] 
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fimmets  the  efibrts  of  their  irregular  valour.  One  of  their  most 
warlike  tribes,  established  in  a  small  island  towards  the  oooflux 
of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  consented  to  pass  the  river  with 
the  intention  of  surprising  the  emperor  during  the  security  of 
an  amicable  conference.  They  socm  became  the  victims  of  the 
perfidy  which  they  meditated.  Encompassed  on  every  side, 
trampled  down  by  the  cavalry,  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of 
the  legions,  they  disdained  to  ask  for  mercy;  and  with  an  < 
undaunted  countenance  still  grasped  their  weapons  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  After  this  victory  a  considerable  body  of  ! 
Romans  was  landed  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube ;  the 

[Taiteiq  Taifale,  a  Gothic  tribe  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire, 
invaded  the  limigantes  on  the  side  of  the  Theiss ;  and  Uieir 
former  masters,  the  free  Sarmatians,  animated  by  hope  and 
revenge,  penetrated  through  the  hilly  country  into  the  heart 
of  their  ancient  possessions.  A  general  conflagration  revealed 
the  huts  of  the  Barbarians,  which  were  seated  in  the  depdi  of 
the  wUdemess;  and  the  soldier  fought  with  confidence  on 
marshy  ground,  which  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  tread.  In 
this  extremity  the  bravest  of  the  Limigantes  were  resolved  to 
die  in  arms,  rather  than  to  3rield:  but  the  milder  sentiment, 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  their  elders,  at  length  prevailed ;  i 
and  the  suppliant  crowd,  followed  by  their  wives  and  c^dren,  | 
repaired  to  the  Imperial  camp,  to  learn  their  &te  from  the 
mouth  of  the  conqueror.  After  celebrating  his  own  clemency, 
which  was  still  inclined  to  pardon  their  repeated  crimes  and  to 
spare  the  remnant  of  a  guilty  nation,  Ccmstantius  assigned  fiir 
the  place  of  their  exile  a  remote  country,  where  they  might 
enjoy  a  safe  and  honourable  repose.  The  Limigantes  obeyed 
with  reluctance;  but  befinre  they  could  reach,  at  least  before 
they  could  occupy,  their  destined  habitations,  they  returned 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  ezageerating  the  hardships  of  their 
situation,  and  requesting,  with  fervent  professions  of  fidelity, 
that  the  emperor  would  grant  them  an  undisturbed  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  provinces.  Instead  of  consulting 
his  own  experience  of  their  incurable  perfidy,  Constantius 
listened  to  his  flatterers,  who  were  readv  to  represent  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  accepting  a  colony  of  soldiers,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  much  easier  to  obtain  the  pecuniary  contributions  than 
the  military  service  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  Limi- 
gantes were  permitted  to  pass  the  Danube ;  and  tiie  emperor 
gave  audience  to  the  multitude  in  a  large  plain  near  the  modem 

^SSSS]  city  of  Buda.    They  surrounded  the  tribunal,  and  seemed  to 
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hear  with  respect  an  oration  full  of  mildneas  and  digaitjr ;  when 
one  of  the  Barbarians,  casting  his  shoe  into  the  air,  ezchumed 
with  a  loud  voice,  Marka  /  Slittrha  /  a  word  of  defiimce,  which 
was  received  as  the  signal  of  the  tumult.  They  rushed  with 
fury  to  seise  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  his  royal  throne  and 
golden  couch  were  pillaged  by  these  rude  hands;  but  the 
&ithfid  defence  of  his  guards,  who  died  at  his  feet,  allowed  him 
a  moment  to  mount  a  fleet  horse,  and  to  escape  fixxn  the  con- 
fusion. The  disgrace  which  had  been  incurred  by  a  treadierous 
surprise  was  soon  retrieyed  by  the  numbers  and  discq[>line  of 
the  Bomans;  and  the  combat  was  only  terminated  by  the 
«tinctiofi  of  the  name  and  nati<m  of  the  T«imigantf!S.  The 
free  Sarmatians  were  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  their  ancient 
seats ;  and,  although  Omstantius  distrusted  the  levity  of  their 
character,  he  entertained  some  hopes  that  a  sense  of  gratitude 
might  influence  their  future  conduct.  He  had  remarked  the 
lofty  stature  and  obsequious  demeanour  of  Ziaais,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  their  chiefiL  He  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  King ; 
and  Zizais  proved  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  reign  by  a 
sincere  and  lasting  attachment  to  the  interest  of  his  bene&ctor, 
who,  after  this  splendid  success,  received  the  name  of  Smrmaikut 
from  the  acclamations  of  his  victorious  army.^ 

While  the  Roman  emperor  and  tiie  Peiaian  monarch,  at  thegitrgigui 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  defended  their  extreme  limits  SKln^ 
against  the  Barbarians  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Oxus,  their 
intermediate  frontier  experienced  the  vioissitwles  of  a  languid 
war,  and  a  precarious  truce.  Two  of  the  eastern  ministers  of 
Coiwtantius,  the  prwtonan  pnefect  Musonian,  whose  abilities 
were  disgraced  by  the  want  of  truth  and  integrity,  and  Cassian, 
duke  of  Mesopotamia,  a  hardy  and  veteran  soldier,  opened  a 
secret  negotiation  with  the  satrap  Tamsapor.^  These  over- 
tures of  peace,  translated  into  the  servile  and  flattering  language 
of  Asia,  were  transmitted  to  the  camp  of  the  Grreat  King ;  who 
resolved  to  signify,  by  an  ambassador,  the  terms  which  ne  was 
inclined  to  grant  to  the  suppliant  Romans.  Narses,  whom  he 
invested  wiUi  that  character,  was  honourably  received  in  his 
passage  through  Antioch  and  Constantinople:  he  reached 
Sirmium  after  a  long  journey,  and,  at  his  first  audience,  respect- 
fully unfolded  the  silken  veil  which  covered  the  haughty  epistle 

*Gentt  Sannatanim  inagiiodeooreooiisideiisapu^  Aureliua 
Victor  [Caes.  In  a  pompaas  oration  pronounced  by  Constantius  himaelf,  he 
expatiates  on  his  own  exploits  with  much  vanity,  and  some  truth. 

—Ammian.  xyi  9^ 
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of  his  sovereign.  Sapor,  King  of  Kings,  and  Brother  of  the  Sun  1 
and  Moon  (such  were  the  lofty  titles  affected  by  oriental 
vanity),  expressed  his  satis&ction  that  his  brother,  Constantius 
CsBsav,  had  been  taught  wisdom  by  adversity.  As  the  lawful 
successor  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  Sapor  asserted  that  the  river 
Strymon  in  Macedonia  was  the  true  and  ancient  boundary  of 
his  empire;  declaring,  however,  that,  as  an  evidence  of  his 
moderation,  he  would  content  himself  with  the  provinces  of 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  which  had  been  firaudulently  ex- 
torted from  his  ancestors.  He  alleged  that,  without  the  re- 
stitution of  these  disputed  countries,  it  was  impossible  to  establish 
any  treaty  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis ;  and  he  aarogantly 
threatened  that,  if  his  ambassador  returned  in  vain,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field  in  the  spring,  and  to  support  the  justice 
of  his  cause  by  the  strength  of  his  invincible  arms.  Nanes, 
who  was  endowed  wil^  the  most  polite  and  amiable  mannm^ 
«ideavoured,  as  &r  as  was  consistent  with  his  duty,  to  soften 
the  harshness  of  the  message.^  Both  the  style  and  the  sub- 
stance were  maturely  weighed  in  the  Imperial  council,  and  he 
was  dismissed  with  the  following  answar:  Constantius  had  a 
right  to  disclaim  the  officiousness  of  his  ministers,  who  had 
acted  without  any  specific  orders  from  tiie  throne  :  he  was  not^ 
however,  averse  to  an  equal  and  honourable  treaty ;  but  it  was 
highly  indecent,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  propose  to  the  sole  and 
victorious  emperor  of  the  Roman  world  the  same  conditions  of 
peace  which  he  had  indignantly  rejected  at  the  time  when  his 
power  was  contracted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  East :  the 
chance  of  arms  was  uncertain ;  and  Sapor  should  recollect  that, 
if  the  Romans  had  sometimes  been  vanquished  in  battle^  they 
had  almost  alwa3rs  been  successful  in  the  event  of  the  war".  A 
few  days  after  the  departure  of  Narses,  three  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  the  court  of  Sapor,  who  was  already  returned  from  the 
Scythian  expedition  to  his  ordinary  residence  of  Ctesiphm.  A 
count,  a  notary,  and  a  sophist  had  been  selected  for  this 
important  commission;  and  Constantius,  who  was  secretly 
anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  entertained  some  hopes 
that  the  dignity  of  the  first  of  these  ministers,  the  dexterity  of  | 
the  second,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  third    would  persuade  the 

M  Ammianus  (xvil  5)  transcribes  the  haughty  letter.  Themistius  (Oral.  iv.  p. 
57,  edit.  Petav.)  takes  notice  of  the  silk  covering.  Idatitis  and  Zonaras  mentioQ 
the  journey  of  the  ambassador ;  and  Peter  the  PatridaD  (in  Excexpt  Legal,  p.  28 
[fr.  17,  in  F.  H.  G.,  iv.])  has  informed  us  of  his  oonctliating  behaviour. 

HAmmianus,  zvii.  5,  aad  Valesius  ad  loc.  The  wa^nsi,  or  philosopher  (in 
that  age  these  words  were  almost  synonymous),  was  Eustathhis  the  CappBdocian, 
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Penian  raonaroh  to  abate  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  But  the 
progress  of  their  negotiation  was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the 
hostile  arts  of  Antoninus,^  a  Roman  subject  of  Syria,  who  had 
fled  horn  the  expressions  and  was  admitted  into  the  councils  of 
Sapor^  and  even  to  the  royal  table,  where,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Persians,  the  most  important  business  was  fre- 
quently discassed.^7  The  dexterous  fugitive  promoted  his 
interest  by  the  same  conduct  which  gratified  his  revenge.  He 
incessantly  urged  the  ambition  of  his  new  master  to  embrace 
the  £svourable  opportunity  when  the  bravest  of  the  Palatine 
troops  were  employed  ¥rith  the  ennperor  in  a  distant  war  on  the 
Danube.  He  pressed  Sap<Mr  to  invade  the  exhausted  and  defence- 
less provinces  of  the  Bsst,  with  the  numerous  armies  of  Persia, 
now  fortified  by  the  alliance  and  accession  of  the  fiercest  Bar- 
barians. The  ambassadors  of  Rome  retired  without  success, 
and  a  second  embassy  of  a  stiU  more  honourable  rank  was 
detained  in  strict  o(m&iement,and  threatened  either  with  death 
or  exile. 

The  military  nistorian,^  who  was  himself  dispatcfted  to  ob-iMdonof 
serve  the  army  of  the  Persians,  as  they  were  [nreparing  to  ooori^^S^!^ 
struct  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tigris,  beheld  m>m  an  emin-^ 
ence  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as  &r  as  the  edge  of  the  horison, 
covered  with  men,  with  horses,  and  with  arms.    Sapor  appeared 
in  the  fitxnt,  conspicuous  by  the  splendour  of  his  purple.  On 
his  left  hand,  the  fdace  of  honour  among  the  Orientals,  Gram- 
bates,  king  of  the  Chionites,^  displayed  the  stem  countenance 
of  an  aged  and  renowned  warrior.    The  monarch  had  reserved 
a  similar  place  on  his  right  hand  fiir  the  king  of  the  Albanians,  who 
led  has  independent  tribes  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The 
satraps  and  generals  were  distributed  according  to  their  several 
ranks,  and  the  whole  army,  besides  the  numerous  train  of  oriental 
luxury,  consisted  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  effective 

the  disciple  ofjamblicbas,  and  the  friend  of  St  Basil.  Eunapius  (in  vit.  i^esii, 
p.  44-47)  fondly  attributes  to  this  philosophic  ambassador  the  glory  of  enchanting 
the  Baraufian  king  by  the  persuasive  charms  of  reason  and  eloquence.  See 
TiUemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  89B,  1133. 

Ammian.  xviii.  5,  6,  8.  The  decent  and  respectful  behaviour  of  Antoninus 
towards  the  Roman  general  sets  him  m  a  very  interesting  light:  and  Ammianus 
himself  speaks  of  the  traitor  with  some  compassk»  and  esteem. 

"7  This  circumstance,  as  it  is  noticed  by  Aromianus»  serves  to  prove  the  veracity 
of  Herodotus  (1.  L  c.  133),  and  the  permanency  of  the  Persian  manners.  In  every 
age  the  Persians  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  the  wines  of  Shinus 
have  triumphed  over  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Brisson  de  Regno  Pers.  1.  ii.  p.  46a- 
472,  and  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  iii.  p.  90. 

*Ammian.  1.  xviii.  6,  7>  8,  10. 
[An  uncertain  people ;  some  have  sought  to  identify  them  with  the  Huns.] 
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men,  inured  to  fiitigue,  and  setected  from  the  bravest  iiatiolu  of 
Aflia.  The  Roman  deflerter,  who  in  some  measure  guided  the 
councils  of  Sapor,  had  prudently  advised  diat,  instead  of  wasting 
the  summer  in  tedious  and  difficult  sieges,  he  should  march 
directly  to  the  EujArates,  and  press  forwards  without  dehij  to 
seise  the  feeble  and  wealthy  metropoiiB  of  Syria.  But  the 
Persians  were  no  sooner  advanced  into  the  plakw  of  MeMipo- 
tamia  than  they  discovered  that  evefy  precaution  had  been  used 
which  could  retard  their  progress  or  defeat  their  design.  The 
inhabitants,  with  their  oatUe,  were  secured  in  places  of  strengtli, 
the  green  forage  throughout  the  country  was  set  on  fire,  the 
finds  of  the  river  were  fortified  by  sharp  stakes;  miHtaxy  engines 
were  planted  <m  the  opposite  banks,  and  a  seasonable  swell  of 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  detmed  the  Barbarians  from 
attempting  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Thapsaons. 
Their  ski&l  guide,  changing  £s  plan  of  opemtions,  tiien  ooor* 
ducted  the  army  by  a  longer  civcuit,  but  throu|^  a  fertile  ter- 
ritoiy,  towards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  infimt 
river  is  reduced  to  a  shallow  and  aoeessUe  stream.  Sapor  over- 
looked, with  prudent  disdain,  the  strength  of  Nisibis ;  but,  as  he 
passed  under  the  walls  of  Amida,  he  resolved  to  try  whether  the  j 
majesty  of  his  presence  would  not  awe  the  garrison  into  immedb* 
ate  submission.  The  sacrilegious  insult  of  a  random  dait^  whidi 
glanced  against  the  royal  tiara,  convinced  him  of  his  error ;  and 
the  indignant  monarch  listened  with  impatience  to  the  advice 
of  his  ministers,  who  conjured  him  not  to  sslciifice  the  success  of  his 
ambition  to  the  gratification  of  his  resentment*  Hie  following 
day  Grumbates  advanced  towards  the  gates  with  a  select  body 
of  troops,  and  required  the  instant  surrender  of  the  fdty  as  the 
cmly  atonement  which  could  be  accepted  for  such  an  act  of  rash- 
ness and  insolence.  His  proposals  were  answered  by  a  general 
discharge,  and  his  only  son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youth,  was 
pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  javelin,  shot  from  one  of  the 
balistse.  The  funeral  of  the  prince  of  tiie  Chionites  was  cele- 
brated according  to  the  rites  of  his  country ;  and  the  grief  of  his 
aged  £Bkther  was  alleviated  by  the  solemn  promise  of  Sapor  that 
the  guilty  city  of  Amida  should  serve  as  a  funeral  pile  to  expiate 
the  death,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  of  his  son. 
The  ancient  city  of  Amid  or  Amida,^  which  sometimes  assumes 

^  For  the  description  of  Amida,  see  d'Herbelot,  Bibtioth^ue  Orientale,  p.  loS ; 
Histoire  de  Timur  Bee,  par  Cherefeddin  Ali,  L  iii.  c.  41 ;  Ahmed  Arabsiades,  torn, 
i-  P*  33i»  c.  4^ ;  Voyages  de  Tavemier,  tom.  L  p.  30Z  ;  Voyages  d'Otter,  torn.  iL 
p.  373 ;  and  Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  tom.  ii.  p.  334-328.  The  last  of  these  travellers, 
a  learned  and  accurate  Dane,  [has  given  a  plan  of  Amida,  which  iUnstrates  the 
.^ionsofthetiege.  o,i,izedbyGoOgIe 
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the  pnmxnewl  appelktkm  of  Oiwbekir,^  is  advantageoiuly  sitnate 
in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  natural  and  artificial  channels 
of  the  Tigm,  of  which  the  least  inconsiderable  stream  bends  in 
a  semidrciilar  taaa  round  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The 
emperor  Constantios  had  recently  conferred  on  Amida  the 
hononr  of  his  own  name,  and  the  additional  fortifications  of 
strong  walls  and  lofty  towers.  It  was  provided  with  an  arsenal 
of  militsry  engines,  and  the  ordinary  garrison  had  been  rein- 
farced  to  the  amount  of  seven  legions,  when  the  place  was  in- 
vested by  the  arms  of  Sapor.<^  His  first  and  most  sanguine 
hopes  depended  on  the  success  of  a  general  assault.  To  the 
several  nations  which  followed  his  stan£urd  their  respective  posts 
were  assigned ;  the  south  to  the  Vertae,  the  north  to  the  Alba- 
nians, the  east  to  the  Chionites,  inflamed  with  grief  and  indig- 
nation ;  the  west  to  the  Segestans,  the  bravest  of  his  warriors, 
who  covered  their  front  with  a  formidable  line  of  Indian  ele- 
jrfianta.^  The  Persians^  on  every  side,  supported  their  efforts, 
and  animated  their  oouiage ;  and  the  monarch  himself,  careless 
of  his  rank  and  safety,  displayed^  in  the  profecution  of  the  siege, 
the  ardour  of  a  youthful  soldier.  After  an  obstinate  combat 
the  Barbarians  were  repulsed ;  they  incessantly  returned  to 
the  charge;  they  were  again  dnven  ba«k  with  a  dreadful 
ski^hter,  and  two  rebel  legions  of  Gauls,  who  had  been 
banished  into  the  East,  signalised  their  undisciplined  courage  by 
a  nocturnal  sally  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  camp.  In  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  these  repeated  assaults,  Amida  was  betrayed 
by  the  treachery  of  a  deserter,  who  indicated  to  the  Barbarians 
a  secret  and  neglected  staircase,  scooped  out  of  the  rock  that 
hangs  over  the  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Seventy  chosen  archen  of 
the  loyal  guard  ascended  in  silence  to  the  third  story  of  a  lofty 
tower  which  commanded  the  precipice ;  they  elevated  on  high 

^  Diarbekir,  whidi  is  stjrled  Amid,  or  Kara-Amid,  in  the  public  writing  of  the 
Turks,  oootains  above  i6,coo  houses,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  pasha  with  three 
tails.  The  epithet  of  Jtaru  is  derived  from  the  dIacJhuss  of  the  stone  which  com- 
poses the  strong  and  ancient  wall  of  Amida. 

^Tbe  operations  of  the  siege  of  Amida  are  very  minutely  described  bjr  Ammianoi 
(six.  1-9},  who  acted  an  honourable  part  in  the  defence,  and  escaped  with  difficulty 
when  the  dty  was  stormed  by  the  Persians. 

*sOf  these  four  nations,  the  Albanians  are  too  wdl  known  to  require  any 
description.  The  Segestans  mhabited  a  laige  and  level  country,  which  still  pre- 
serves their  name,  to  the  south  of  Khorasan,  and  the  west  of  Hindostan  (see 
Geographia  Nubiensis,  p.  133,  and  d*Herbelot,  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  p.  797). 
Xotv^thstandiqg  the  boasted  victory  of  Bahram  (vol.  i  p.  410),  the  Segestans, 
above  fourscore  years  afterwards,  appear  as  an  indepen<fent  nation,  the  ally  of 
Persia.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  Vertae  and  Chionites,  but  I  am 
infilinfid  to  place  them  (at  least  the  latter)  towards  the  confines  of  India  and 
Scythia.  See  Ammian.  xvi.  9. 
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the  Persian  banner,  the  signal  of  confidence  to  the  aflsailaitts  and 
of  dismay  to  the  besieged ;  and,  if  this  devoted  band  could  have 
maintained  their  post  «  few  minutes  longer,  the  reduction  of  the 
place  might  have  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  thor  lives. 
After  Sapor  had  tried,  without  success^  the  efficacy  of  foroc  and 
of  stratagem^  he  had  recourse  to  the  slower  but  more  certain 
operations  of  a  regular  siege,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  was  in- 
structed by  the  skill  of  the  Roman  deserterst  The  trenches  were 
opened  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  the  troops  destined  for  that 
service  advanced  under  the  portable  cover  of  strong  hurdles,  to 
fill  up  the  ditch  and  undermine  the  foundations  ^  the  wails. 
Wooden  towers  were  at  the  same  time  conartructed,  and  moved 
forwards  on  wheels,  till  the  soldiers,  who  were  provided  with  every 
species  of  missile  weapons,  could  engage  almost  on  level  ground 
with  the  troops  who  defended  the  rampart  Eveiy  mode  of  re- 
sistance which  art  could  suggest,  or  eoufsi^  could  execute,  was 
employed  in  the  defence  of  Amida,  and  the  works  of  Sapor  were 
more  than  once  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  Romans.  But  the  re- 
sources of  a  besieged  city  may  be  exhausted.  The  Penians  re- 
paired their  losses,  and  pushed  their  approaches ;  a  large  bceach 
was  made  by  the  battering-ram,^  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison, 
wasted  by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  vielded  to  the  foiy  of  the 
assault  The  soldiers,  the  citisens,  their  wives,  their  children, 
all  who  had  not  time  to  escape  through  the  opposite  gate,  were 
involved  by  the  conquerors  in  a  promiscuous  massacre. 
Sef!ffi%  But  the  ruin  of  Amida  was  the  safety  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
As  soon  as  the  first  transports  of  victory  had  subsided.  Sapor  wms 
at  leisure  to  reflect  that,  to  chastise  a  disobedient  city,  he  had 
lost  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and  the  mopt  fovourable  season  for 
conquest^   Thirty  thousand  of  his  veterans  had  frUen  under 

^[Gibbon  has  curiously  transferred  to  Amida  (which  was  taken  by  the 
crunibling  of  a  mound)  the  battering-ram  which  decided  the  £ate  of  Singara.  Cp. 
Amm.  19,  8,  a,  with  90,  6.  5.] 

M  Ammianus  has  marked  the  chronok)gy  of  this  year  by  three  signs,  v^ch  do 
not  perfectly  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  the  series  of  the  histonr.  i.  The 
com  was  ripe  when  Sapor  invaded  Mesopotamia ;  Cum  jam  stipulA  flavente  tnr- 
gerent ; "  a  curcumstanoe  which,  in  the  latitude  of  Aleppo,  would  naturally  refer  us 
to  the  month  of  April  or  May.  See  Harmer's  Observations  on  Scripture,  vol.  L  p. 
41.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  335,  edit  410.  a.  The  progress  of  Sapor  was  checked  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  which  generally  happens  in  Juhr  and  August 
Plin.  Hist  Nat  v.  21.  Vhaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle.  tom.  I  p.  696.  3.  When 
Sapor  bad  taken  Amida,  after  a  siege  of  seventy-three  days,  the  autumn  ^'as  far 
advanced.  "^'Autumno  prascipiti  haedorumque  improbo  sidere  exorto."  To  re- 
concile these  apparent  contradictions,  we  must  allow  for  some  delay  in  the  Persian 
king,  some  inaccuracy  in  the  historian,  and  some  disorder  in  the  seasons.  [But 
see  Clinton,  Fasti  Romani,  t.  p.  443;  we  may  suppose  that  Sapor  crossed  the 
Tigris  early  in  May,  spent  two  months  in  Mesopotamia,  began  si^  c  Jtxly  27 ; 
Amida  taken  c.  Oct  6-7.] 
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the  walls  of  Amida  during  the  continuance  of  a  siege  which 
lasted  seventy-three  days;  and  the  disappointed  monarch  re- 
turned to  his  capital  with  affected  triumph  and  secret  mortifi- 
cation. It  was  more  than  probable  that  the  inconstancy  of  his 
Barbarian  allies  was  teitlpted  to  relinquish  a  war  in  which  they 
had  encountered  such  unexpected  difficulties  ;  and  that  the  aged 
king  of  the  Chionites,  satiated  with  revenge,  turned  away  with 
horror  from  a  scene  of  action  where  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
Iiope  of  his  family  and  nation.  The  strength  as  well  as  sjnrit 
of  the  army  with  which  Sapor  took  the  field  in  the  ensuing 
spring  was  no  longer  equal  to  the  unbounded  views  of  his 
ambition.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  the  conquest  of  tJle  East,  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  reduction  of  two  fortified 
cities  of  Mesopotamia,  Singara  and  Besabde;^  the  one  ^^^^^^QfS^n^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert^  file  other  in  a  small  peninsula,  oiSuf^ 
summnded  almost  on  eveiy  side  by  the  deep  and  rapid  stream 
of  the  Tigris.  Five  Roman  legions,  of  the  diminutive  size  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  were 
made  prisoners^  and  sent  into  remote  captivi^  on  the  extreme 
confines  of  Persia.  After  dismantling  the  walls  of  Singara,  the 
conqueror  abandoned  that  solitary  and  sequestered  place;  but 
he  carefully  restored  the  fortifications  of  Bezabde,  and  fixed  in 
that  important  post  a  garrison  or  colony  of  veterans,  amply 
supplied  with  every  means  of  defence,  and  animated  by  high 
sentiments  of  honour  and  fidelity.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  the  arms  of  Sapor  incurred  some  disgrace  by  an  un- 
successml  enterprise  against  Virtha,  or  Tecrit,  a  strong,  or  as  it 
was  universally  esteemed  till  the  age  of  Tamerlane,  an  im* 
pr^nable  fortress  of  the  independent  Arabs.** 

"Hie  defence  of  the  East  against  the  artns  of  Sapor  required,  gj^fjj^ 
and  would  have  exercised,  the  abilities  of  the  most  consummate 
general :  and  it  seemed  fortunate  for  the  state  that  it  was  the 
actual  province  of  the  brave  Ursicinus,  who-  alone  deserved  the 
confidence  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  In  the  hour  of  danger, 
Ursicinus*^  was  removed  from  his  station'  by  the  intrigues  of 

•5  The  account  of  these  siqzes  is  given  by  Amnaianus,  xx.  6,  7. 

"For  the  identity  of  Virtna  and  Tecnt,  see  d'Anville,  G^ographie  Ancienne, 
torn.  ii.  p.  90X.  For  the  siege  of  that  castle  by  Timur  Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  see 
Cherefecmin,  1.  iii.  c.  33.  The  Persian  biographer  exaggerates  the  merit  and 
difficulty  of  this  exploit,  which  delivered  the  caravans  of  Bagdad  from  a  formidable 
gang  of  robbers.   rThe  identity  of  Vina  is  uncertain.  ] 

<7  Ammianus(jmiL  5, 6,  xix.  3,xx.  2)represencs  the  merit  and  disgrace  of  Ursicinus 
with  thatfaithfm  attention  which  a  soldier  owed  to  his  general.  Some  partiality 
may  be  suspected,  yet  the  whole  account  is  consistent  and  probable. 
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the  eunuchs;  and  the  militaiy  oommand  of  the  East  waa  be- 
stowed, by  Uie  same  influence,  on  Sabinian,  a  wealthy  and 
subtle  veteran,  who  had  attained  the  infiimitieSy  without  ac- 
Quiring  the  experience,  of  age.  By  a  second  order,  which  issued 
mm  the  same  jealous  and  inconstant  counsels,  Urridnus  was 
again  dispatched  to  the  frcmtier  of  Mesopotamia,  and  condemned 
to  sustain  the  labours  of  a  war,  the  honours  of  which  had  been 
transferred  to  his  unworthy  rivaL  Sabinian  fixed  his  indolent 
station  under  the  walls  of  Edessa ;  and,  while  he  amused  himself 
with  the  idle  parade  of  military  exercise,  and  moved  to  the  sound 
of  flutes  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  the  public  defence  was  abandoned 
to  the  boldness  and  diligence  of  the  fonner  general  of  the  East 
But,  whenever  Uraicinus  recommended  any  vigoroas  plan  of 
operations ;  when  he  proposed,  at  the  head  of  a  light  and  active 
army,  to  wheel  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  intercept  the 
convojrs  of  the  enemy,  to  harass  the  wide  extent  of  the  Persian 
lines,  and  to  relieve  the  distress  of  Amida ;  the  timid  and  en- 
vious commander  alleged  that  he  was  restrained  by  his  positive 
orders  from  endangering  the  safety  of  the  troops.  Amida  was 
at  length  taken ;  its  bravest  defenders,  who  had  escuped  the 
sword  of  the  Barbarians,  died  in  the  Rcnnan  camp  by  Uie  hand 
of  the  executioner ;  and  Urdcinus  himself,  after  supporting  the 
disgrace  of  a  partial  inquiry,  was  punished  for  the  miscondnct 
of  Sabinian  by  the  loss  of  his  military  rank.  But  Constantius 
soon  experienced  the  truth  of  the  prediction  which  honest 
indignation  had  extorted  firom  his  injured  lieutenant,  thaty  as 
long  as  such  maxims  of  government  were  sufiered  to  prevail,  the 
emperor  himself  would  mid  it  no  easy  task  to  defend  his  eastern 
dominions  firom  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy.  When  he  had 
subdued  or  pacified  the  Barbarians  of  the  Danube,  Constantius 
proceeded  by  slow  marches  into  the  East ;  and,  after  he  had 
wept  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  Amida,  he  fermed,  with  a 
powerful  army,  the  si^e  of  Benbde.  The  waUs  were  shaken 
by  the  reitemted  eflorts  of  the  most  enormous  of  the  battering- 
rams  :  the  town  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  it  was 
still  defended  by  the  patient  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  garrison, 
tUl  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  obliged  the  emperor  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  ingloriously  to  retreat  into  his  winter 
quarters  at  Antioch.^   The  pride  of  Constantins  and  the  in- 

•■Ammiaii.  xx.  ii.  Omiaso  vano  inoepto,  hiflnatnms  Antioehiae  radit  in 
Svriam  enunnoaftm,  pcrpearas  et  uloenim  aed  et  atroda,  diaqne  deflenda.  It  is 
iktts  that  James  Granovius  has  restored  an  obscure  paange ;  and  lie  thinks  that 
this  coriectkm  alone  would  have  deserved  a  new  aokion  of  his  anthor ;  whose 
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ffenuity  of  h»  courtien  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  materials 
tor  panegyric  in  the  events  of  the  Persian  war ;  while  the  glory 
of  his  oonsin  Julian^  to  whose  militaiy  conunand  he  had  entrusted 
the  provinces  of  Gaul^  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  simple 
and  concise  narrative  of  his  exploits. 

In  the  hlind  fury  of  civil  discord,  Constantius  had  abandoned  ibvate  of 
to  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  the  countries  of  Gaul,  which  still  SSSLui^* 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  rival.  A  numerous  swarm  of 
Franks  and  Alemanni  were  invited  to  cross  the  Rhine  by  presents 
and  promises,  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and  by  a  perpetual  grant  of 
all  the  territories  which  they  should  be  able  to  subdue.^  But 
the  emperor,  who  for  a  temporary  service  had  thus  imprudently 
provoked  the  rapacious  spirit  of  the  Barbarians,  so<»i  discovered 
and  lamented  the  difficulty  of  dismissing  these  formidable  allies, 
after  they  had  tasted  the  richness  of  the  Roman  soil.  Regard- 
less of  the  nice  distinction  of  loyalty  and  rebellion,  these  un» 
disciplined  robbers  treated  as  their  natural  enemies  all  thesubjects 
of  the  empire,  who  possessed  any  property  which  thev  were 
desiroos  of  acquiring.  Forty-five  flourishing  cities,  Tongres, 
Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  Spires,  Strasburg,  &c.,  besides  a  fiir 
greater  number  of  towns  and  villages,  were  pillaged,  and  for  the 
most  part  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Barbarians  of  Germany,  still 
fidthfol  to  the  maxims  of  their  ancestors,  abhorred  the  confine- 
ment of  walls,  to  which  they  applied  the  odious  names  of  prisons 
and  sepulchres ;  and,  fixing  their  independent  habitations  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse,  they 
secured  themselves  against  the  danger  of  a  surprise  by  a  rude 
and  hasty  fortification  of  large  trees,  which  were  felled  and 
thrown  across  the  roads.  The  Alemanni  were  established  in 
the  modem  countries  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  the  Franks 
occupied  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  together  with  an  extensive 
district  of  Brabant,  which  was  then  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Toxandrtay^^  and  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  original 

sense  may  now  be  darkly  perceived.  I  expected  some  additional  light  from  the 
recent  labours  of  the  learned  Emestus  (Lipsiae,  1773).  [The  MSS.  have  the 
unmeaning  etuUrint  sed,  fat  which  Eyssenhardt,  toUov^ed  by  Gardthausen,  reads 
unv/Zo.] 

^The  ravages  of  the  Germans,  and  the  distress  of  Gaul,  may  be  collected  from 
Julian  himself.  OraL  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  277.  Ammian.  xv.  11  [rather  8,  i]. 
I  Jhanim,  OraL  x.   Zosimus,  I  iiL  p.  140  [c.  3].   Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c.  i, 

Ammianns  (xvi.  8).  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Toxandri  of 
Ptiny,  and  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  histones  of  the  middle  a^e.  Toxandria 
was  a  oountiY  of  woods  and  morasses  which  extended  from  the  neighbour  hood  of 
Tongres  to  conflux  of  the  Vahal  and  the  Rhine.  See  Valesnis,  Nout.  Qailiar. 
P*  55'^ 

^OIuTL  18  rc^na]e' 
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seat  of  their  Gallic  monarchy.^  From  the  souiees  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  the  conquests  of  the  Germans  extended  above 
forty  miles  to  the  yrest  of  that  river,  over  a  country  peofded  by 
colonies  of  their  own  name  and  nation ;  and  the  scene  of  their 
devastations  was  three  times  more  extensive  than  that  of  their 
conquests.  At  a  still  greater  distance  the  open  towns  of  Gaul 
were  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortified  cities,  who 
trusted  to  their  strength  and  vigilance,  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  such  supplies  of  com  as  they  could  raise  on  the 
vacant  land  within  the  inclosure  of  their  walla.  The  diminished 
legions,  destitute  of  pay  and  provisions,  of  arms  and  discipline, 
trembled  at  the  approach,  and  even  at  the  name,  of  the 
Barbarians. 

owAttBtof  Under  these  melancholy  circumstances,  an  unexperienced  I 
youth  was  appomted  to  save  and  to  govern  the  provinces  of  | 
Gaul,  or  rather,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  to  exhibit  the  vain 
image  of  imperial  greatness.  The  retired  scholastic  education 
of  Julian,  in  which  he  had  been  more  conversant  with  books 
than  with  arms,  with  the  dead  than  with  the  living,  left  him 
in  profound  ignorance  of  the  practical  arts  of  war  and  govern- 
ment ;  and,  when  he  awkwardly  repeated  some  military  exercise 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  learn,  he  exclaimed  with  a 
sigh,  ''O  Plato,  Plato,  what  a  task  for  a  philosopher!"  Yet 
even  this  speculative  philosophy,  which  men  of  business  are 
too  apt  to  despise,  had  filled  the  mind  of  Julian  with  the 
noblest  precepts  and  the  most  shining  examples ;  had  animated 
him  with  the  love  of  virtue,  the  desire  of  fiime,  and  the  contempt 
of  death.  The  habits  of  temperance  recommended  in  the 
schools  are  still  more  essential  in  the  severe  discipline  of  a 
camp.  The  simple  wants  of  nature  regulated  the  measure  of 
his  food  and  sleep.  Rejecting  with  disdain  the  delicacies 
provided  for  his  table,  he  satisfied  his  appetite  with  the  course 
and  common  fare  which  was  allotted  to  the  meanest  soldiers. 
During  the  rigour  of  a  Gallic  winter,  he  never  safiered  a 
fire  in  his  bed-chamber;  and  after  a  short  and  intermpted 
slumber  he  frequently  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  nom 

71  The  paradox  of  P.  Daniel,  that  the  Franks  never  obutned  any  permanent 
settlement  on  his  side  of  the  Rnine  before  the  time  of  Clovis,  is  refuted  with  much 
learning  and  good  sense  oy  M.  Biet  who  has  pro"ed,  by  a  chain  of  evidence,  their 
uninterrupted  possession  of  Toxandria  one  hundred  and  tbirtv  yean  befocethe 
accession  of  Clovis.  The  Dissertation  of  M .  Biet  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
Soissons  in  the  year  1736,  and  seems  to  have  been  justly  preferred  to  the  discourse 
of  his  more  celebrated  competitor,  the  Abb6  le  Bceuf,  an  antiquarian  whose  name 
was  happily  expressive  of  his  talents. 
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a  carpet  spread  on  the  floor,  to  dispatch  any  wgent  Imainen, 
to  visit  hk  rounds,  or  to  steal  a  few  moments  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  fiivourite  studiesJ^  The  precepts  of  ekquenee 
which  he  had  hitherto  practised  on  fiuncied  topics  of  decUuna- 
tion  were  more  usefiilly  applied  to  excite  or  to  assuage  the 
passions  of  an  amed  multitude:  and,  although  Julian,  from 
ius  early  habits  of  conversation  and  literature^  was  mcMre  fi^ 
miliarlv  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  language, 
he  had  attamed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.^' 
Since  Julian  was  not  ohginallv  designed  for  the  charact^  of 
a  legislator  or  a  judge,  it  is  probable  that  the  civil  jurisprudence 
of  the  Romans  had  not  engaged  any  considerable  share  of  his 
attention:  but  he  derived  finmi  his  phlkiflophic  studies  an  in* 
flexible  regard  for  justiee,  tempered  by  a  disposition  to  demen^ ; 
the  knovkdge  of  the  general  principles  of  equity  and  evid^Me ; 
and  the  fiiculty  of  patiently  investigating  the  most  intricate 
and  tedious  questions  which  could  be  proposed  for  his  discussion. 
The  measures  of  policy  and  the  operations  of  war  nmst  submit 
to  the  various  accidents  of  circumstance  and  character,  and 
the  unpractised  student  will  often  be  perplexed  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  most  perfect  theory.  But  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  important  science,  Julian  was  assisted  by  the  active 
vigour  of  his  own  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  Sallust,  an  ofiicer  of  nmk,  who  soon  conceived  a  sincere  at- 
tachment for  a  prince  so  worthy  of  his  friendship ;  and  whose 
incorruptible  integrity  was  adorned  by  the  talent  of  insinuating 
the  harihest  trulls  without  wounding  the  delica<7  of  a  royal 
carJ* 

Immediately  after  Julian  had  received  the  purple  at  Milan,  ngint 
he  was  sent  into  Gaul,  with  a  feeble  retinue  of  three  hundred S«Siif 
and  sixty  soldieis.  At  Vienna,  where  he  passed  a  painfol  and  "* 
anxious  winter,  in  the  hands  of  those  ministers  to  whom 

7>ThepriyaCe  life  of  Julian  in  Gaul»  and  the  severe  discipline  which  he  em- 
braced, are  displayed  by  Ammianus  (xvi  5),  who  professes  to  praise,  and  by 
Julian  Inxntdf,  who  affects  to  ridicule  (Misopogoa,  p.  340),  a  conduct  which,  in  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  miffht  jusitly  eacate  thiB  surprise  of  mankind. 

7>  Aderat  I^itine  qnoque  disserenii  [lejf.  dinonendi]  suffidens  sermo.  Ammianus, 
XTL  5,  But  Julian,  educated  In  the  scnools  of  Greece,  always  considered  the  Ian- 
fsuage  of  the  Romans  as  a  foreign  and  4X>piilar  dialect,  which  he  might  use  on 
necessary  occasions. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  actual  office  of  this  excellent  minister,  whom  Julian 
afterwards  created  prsefect  of  GauL  Sallust  was  speedily  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  emperor ;  and  we  may  still  read  a  sensible  but  pedantic  discourse  (p.  340-353), 
in  wh^  Jidian  deplores  the  loss  of  so  valuable  afriend,  to  whom  he  acknowledges 
himself  indebted  tor  his  lepuuuioD.  See  La  Bl^terie^  Plr^fiaoe  k  la  Vie  de  Jovien, 
p-  aa 
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ContUntius  had  entrusted  the  direction  of  his  o(mduct»  the 
Caesar  was  infonned  of  the  siege  and  deliverance  of  Autun.  Tliat 
Mj'^  large  and  ancient  dty,  protected  only  by  a  mined  wall  and 
pusillanimous  garrison^  was  saved  by  the  generous  resolution 
of  a  few  veterans,  who  resumed  their  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  oountiy.  In  his  march  from  Autun  through  the  heart 
of  the  Gallic  provinces,  Julian  embraced  with  ardour  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  signalising  his  courage.  At  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  archers  and  heavy  cavaliy,  he  preferred 
the  shorter  but  the  more  dangerous  of  two  roads ;  and  some- 
times eludings  and  sometimes  resisting,  the  attacks  of  the 
Barbarians,  w!m>  were  masters  of  the  field,  he  arrived  with  honour 
and  safety  at  the  camp  near  Rheims,  where  the  Roman  troops 
had  been  ordered  to  assemble.  The  aspect  of  their  young 
prince  revived  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  they 
marched  from  Rheims  in  search  of  the  enemy,  with  a  confidence 
which  had  almost  proved  fiital  to  them.  The  Alemanni^  &- 
miliarised  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  secretly  collected 
their  scattered  forces  and,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  dark 
and  ndny  day,  poured  with  unexpected  fury  on  the  rear-^uard 
of  the  Romans.^^  Before  the  inevitable  disorder  could  be 
remedied  two  legions  were  destroyed ;  and  Julian  was  taught 
by  experience  that  caution  and  vigilance  are  the  most  important 
girtiiitirf  lessons  of  the  art  of  war.  In  a  second  and  more  successful 
(-TimS)]  action,  he  recovered  and  established  his  militaiy  feme :  but^ 
as  the  agility  of  the  Barbarians  saved  them  from  the  pursuit, 
his  victory  was  neither  bloody  nor  decisive.  He  advanced, 
however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  surveyed  the  ruins  of 
Cologne,  convinced  himself  of  the  difficulties  of  the  war,  and 
retr^ited  on  the  approach  of  winter,  discontented  with  the  court, 
with  his  army,  and  with  his  own  success.^  The  power  of  the 
enemy  was  yet  unbroken;  and  the  Cesar  had  no  sooner 
[■•aoMi]  separated  his  troops,  and  fixed  his  own  quarters  at  Sens,  in  the 
centre  of  Gaul,  than  he  was  surrounded  and  besieged  by  a 
numerous  host  of  Germans.  Reduced  in  this  extremity  to  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  displayed  a  prudent  Intrepidity 
which  compensated  for  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  place  and 
garrison ;  and  the  Barbarians,  at  the  end  of  thirty  aays,  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  disappointed  rage. 

^  [Julian  was  00  bit  way  to  Dtumpagi^  now  Dieuxe,  m  Lothrlngen.1 

7*  Ammianus  (zyL  a,  3)  appears  nmcb  better  satisfied  wftb  tbe  soccesi  of  bts  fint 

campaign  than  Julian  bimself ;  wbo  f«ry  fairly  owns  tbat  be  did  nothing  of  oc»se- 

qnence,  and  tbat  be  fled  before  tbe  enemy; 
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The  ccmidocis  pride  of  Julian^  who  was  indebted  only  to  his  m  mmha 
sword  for  this  signal  deliverance,  was  embittered  by  the  reflexion  SS'iX^ 
that  he  was  abandoned,  betrayed,  and  perhaps  devoted  to 
destraction,  by  those  who  were  bound  to  assist  him  by  every 
tie  of  honour  and  fidelity.  Maroellus,  mastei^eneral  of  the 
cavalry  in  Gaol,  interpreting  too  strictly  the  jealous  orders  of 
the  court,  beheld  with  supine  indifference  the  distress  of  Julian, 
and  had  restrained  the  troops  under  his  command  from  marching 
to  the  r^ef  of  Sens.  If  the  Csesar  had  dissembled  in  silence 
so  dangerous  an  insult,  his  person  and  authority  would  have 
been  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  world ;  and,  if  an  action 
so  criminal  had  been  suffered  to  pass  with  impimity,  the  emperor 
would  have  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  received  a  very 
specious  colour  from  his  past  conduct  towards  the  princes  of  the 
Flavian  fiunily.  Maroellus  was  recalled,  and  gently  dismissed 
fifom  his  office.^  In  his  room  Severus  was  appointed  general 
of  the  cavalry ;  an  experienced  soldier,  of  approved  courage  and 
fidelity,  who  could  advise  with  respect  and  execute  with  zeal ; 
and  who  submitted,  without  rehictance,  to  the  supreme  command 
which  Julian,  by  the  interest  of  his  patroness  Eusebia,  at  length 
obtained  over  the  armies  of  GaulJ^  A  very  judicious  plan  of 
operations  was  adopted  for  the  approaching  campaign.  Julian 
himseli^  at  tiie  head  of  the  remains  of  the  veteran  bands,  and  of 
some  new  levies  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  form,  boldly 
penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  German  cantonments  and 
carefully  re-established  the  fortifications  of  Saveme^*  in  an  \pm 
advantageous  post,  which  would  either  chedk  the  incursions,  or 
intercept  the  retreat,  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  Barbatio, 
general  of  the  infimtry,  advanced  from  Milan  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,^  and  passing  the  mountains  prepared  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basil.  [bmUm] 
It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Alemanni,  pressed  on  either 
side  by  the  Roman  arms,  would  soon  be  forced  to  evacuate  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  and  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  their  native 
country.    But  the  hopes  of  the  campaign  were  defeated  by  the 

^  Ammtan.  xri.  7.  Libanins  speaks  rather  more  advantageously  of  tne  military 
talents  of  MaroeUos,  Oat  x.  p.  272.  And  J[ulian  insinuates  that  he  would  not 
have  been  so  easily  recalled,  unless  he  had  given  other  reasons  of  offence  to  the 
oonrt,  p.  278. 

18  Severus,  non  disoors,  non  arrogans,  sed  longa  militiae  frugalitate  compertus ; 
ct  eum  recta  pneenntem  secuturus,  ut  ductorem  morigenis  mues.  Ammian.  xvi. 
iz.   Zoeimus,  L  iil  p.  140  [a  2I. 

7*  [la  Elsass,  the  German  form  of  the  name,  Zabem,  is  now  more  familiar^ 
On  the  restoration  of  the  forts  cp.  Mommsen,  Hermes  16,  489. 1 

*  [{father  a^^opo ;  see  AmiPr  ib.} 
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incapacity,  or  the  envy,  or  the  aeeret  instmctions,  of  Barbatio ; 
who  acted  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  Caesar  and  the 
secret  ally  of  the  Barbarians.  The  neg%enee  witib  which  he 
permitted  a  troop  of  piUagert  freely  to  pass,  and  to  return 
almost  before  the  gates  of  his  camp,  may  be  imputed  to  his 
want  of  abilities ;  but  the  treasoDable  act  of  boning  a  number 
of  boats,  and  a  superfluous  stock  of  prorisioos,  which  would  have 
been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  army  of  Gaul,  was  an 
evidence  of  his  hostile  and  criminal  intenticos.  The  Germans 
despised  an  enemy  who  appeared  destitute  either  of  power  or 
of  inclination  to  offend  them ;  and  the  ignominious  retreat  of 
Barbatio  deprived  Julian  of  the  expected  support,  and  left  him 
to  extricate  himself  from  a  hasardous  situation,  where  he  oonld 
neither  remain  with  safety  nor  retire  with  honour.^ 
BMtttttf  As  soon  as  they  were  delivered  firom  the  fean  of  invasion,  the 
adkt!**  Alemanni  prepared  to  chastise  the  Roman  youth,  who  presumed 
to  diqmte  the  possession  of  that  oountry  wliich  they  claimed  as 
their  own  by  the  right  of  conquest  and  of  treaties.  They  em-' 
ployed  three  days  and  as  many  ni^ts  in  transporting  over  the 
Rhine  their  militaiy  powers.  The  fierce  Chnodomar,  whakiny 
the  ponderous  javelin,  which  he  had  victoriously  wielded  against 
the  brother  of  Magnentius,  led  the  van  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
moderated  by  his  experience  the  martial  ardour  which  his 


ten  princes  of  regal  extraction,  by  a  long  train  of  high-epirited 
nobles,  and  by  tiilrty-five  thousand  of  the  bravest  warriors  of 
the  tribes  of  Germany,  Hie  confidence  derived  from  the  view 
of  their  own  strength  was  increased  by  the  intdUigence  which 
they  received  fixxn  a  deserter,  that  the  Csesar,  with  a  feeble 
army  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  occupied  a  post  about  one- 
and-twenty  miles  from  their  camp  of  Strasburg.  With  this 
inadequate  force,  Julian  resolved  to  seek  and  to  encounter  the 

On  the  design  and  Hailure  of  the  oo-operation  between  Julian  and  Barbatio, 
see  Ammianus,  xvi.  xi,  and  Libanius,  Oral*  x.  p.  a/^  [The  ''pillagers'*  wfao 
passed  were  Lseti ;  they  surprised  Lyons.] 

Ammianus  (xvi  za)  describes  with  his  inflated  eloquence  the  figure  and  char- 
acter of  Chnodomar.  Audax  et  fidens  ingenti  robore  lacertonun,  ubi  ardor  proelii 
sperabatur  imraanis,  equo  spumante,  subliroior,  erectus  in  jacuhnn  fonnidaiidae 
vastitatis,  arroonunque  nitore  conspicuus :  antea  strenuus  et  miles,  et  utflis  pneter 
caeteros  ductor. .  . .  Deoentium  Caesarem  superavit  aequo  marte  congressuSk  [For 
criticism  of  the  sources  for  the  history  of  this  campaign  see  Appendix  z.  It  may  be 
noted  that  a  very  important  hint  for  the  topography  of  the  battle  has  been  raisaed  by 
Gibbon.  Libanius  mentions  that  a  part  of  the  enemy  was  posted  »v*  •x*^  f^^PVt  a 
bit  of  the  old  aqueduct  of  Strasburg  where  it  croases  the  Munuth^l   $ee  F.  Vogel, 


followed  by  tix  other  kings,  by 


^ist.  Zeitschrift,  vol  24,  p.  89,  z888. j 
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BAffaariaD  host ;  and  the  chance  of  a  general  action  was  preferred 
to  the  tedious  and  uncertain  operation  of  separately  engaging 
the  dispersed  parties  of  the  Alemanni.  The  Romans  marched 
in  dose  order^  and  in  two  columns,  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  the 
in&ntry  on  the  left ;  and  the  day  was  so  fiur  spent  when  they 
appeared  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  that  Julian  was  desirous  of 
deferring  the  Iwttle  till  the  next  morning,  and  of  allowing  his 
troops  to  recmit  their  exhausted  strength  by  the  necessary  re* 
fireshments  of  sleep  and  food.  Yielding^  however,  with  some 
reloctance  to  the  clamours  of  the  solcQers,  and  even  to  the 
opinion  of  his  council,  he  exhorted  them  to  justify  by  their 
valour  the  eager  impatience,  nHiich,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  would 
be  Qniversally  branded  with  the  epithets  of  rashness  and  pre- 
sumption. The  trumpets  sounded,  the  military  shout  was  heard 
thnnigh  the  field,  and  the  two  armies  rushed  with  equal  fury  to 
the  charge.  The  CsBsar,  who  conducted  in  person  his  right 
wii^  depended  on  the  dexterity  of  his  archers,  and  the  weight 
of  his  cuirassiers.  But  his  ranks  were  instantly  broken  by  an 
irregular  mixture  of  light-horse  and  of  light-iniantiy,  and  he 
had  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  flight  of  six  hundred  of 
his  most  renowned  cuirassierB.^  The  fugitives  were  stopped 
and  rallied  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  Julian,  who,  care- 
less of  his  own  safety,  threw  himself  before  them,  and,  urging 
every  mfytive  of  shame  and  honour,  led  them  back  against  the 
victoiioas  enemy.  The  conflict  between  the  two  lines  of  in- 
fentry  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  Germans  possessed  the 
superiority  of  strength  and  stature,  the  Romans  that  of  discipline 
and  temper ;  and,  as  the  Barbarians  who  served  under  the  stand- 
ard of  the  empire  united  the  respective  advantages  of  both 
parties,  their  strenuous  efforts,  guided  by  a  skilful  leader,  at 
length  determined  the  event  of  the  day.  The  Romans  lost  four 
tribunes,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  soldiers,  in  this 
memorable  battle  of  Strasburg,  so  glorious  to  the  Cssar,^  and 

»  After  the  battle,  Julian  ventured  to  revive  the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline  by 
eiposing  these  fugitives  in  female  apparel  to  the  dension  of  the  whole  camp. 
Id  the  next  campaign,  these  troops  nobly  retrieved  their  honour.  Zosimus,  L  iiL 
p.  14a  [c  3]. 

M  Julian  himself  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  279  [359,  ed.  Hertl.])  speaks  of  the 
battle  of  Strasburg  with  the  modesty  of  conscious  merit ;  «Maxf«rafu?»'  ovk  a«cA«Mf , 
loMv  «««  tls  ^fuit  ^M«To  ii  rotavrn  aiajp).  Zosimus  compares  it  with  the  victory  of 
Alexander  over  Darius ;  and  yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  of  those  strokes 
of  military  genius  which  fix  the  attention  of  ages  on  the  conduct  and  success  of  a 
single  day.  [Julian  wrote  an  accoimt  of  the  battle,  which  is  not  extant  but  is 
mentioned  by  Eunapius  (fr.  9»  F.  H.  G.  iv.),  and  may  be  the  basis  of  Ammian's 
account.] 
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80  salutary  to  the  afflicted  provinces  of  GauL  Six  thousand  of 
the  Alemanni  were  slain  in  the  field,  without  indnding  those 
who  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine  or  transfixed  with  darts  whilst 
they  attempted  to  swim  across  the  river.^  Chnodomar  himself 
was  surrounded  and  taken  firisoner,  with  three  of  his  brave 
companions,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  follow  in  life  or 
death  the  &te  of  their  chieftain.  Julian  received  him  with 
military  pomp  in  the  council  of  his  officers  ;  and,  expressing  a 
generous  pity  finr  the  fidlen  state,  dissembled  his  inward  con- 
tempt for  the  abject  humiliation,  of  his  captive.  Instead  of 
exhibiting  the  vanquished  king  of  the  Alemanni,  as  a  grateful 
spectacle  to  the  cities  of  Gaul,  he  reroectfully  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  emperor  this  splendid  trophy  of  his  victory.  Chnodomar 
experienced  an  honourable  treatment :  but  the  impatienb  Bar- 
barian could  not  long  survive  his  defeat,  his  confinement,  and 
his  exile.®* 

jiiiMiMb>  After  Julian  had  repulsed  the  Alemanni  from  the  provinces 
PnakA.  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Franks, 
who  were  seated  nearer  to  the  ocean  on  the  confines  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  and  who,  firom  their  numbers,  and  still 
more  firom  their  intrepid  valour,  had  ever  been  esteemed  the 
most  formidable  of  the  Barbarians.^  Although  th<^  were 
strongly  actuated  by  the  allurements  of  rapine,  they  professed  a 
disinterested  love  of  war,  which  they  considered  as  the  supreme 
honour  and  felicity  of  human  nature ;  and  their  minds  and  bodies 
were  so  completely  hardened  by  perpetual  action  that,  according 
to  the  lively  expression  of  an  orator,  the  snows  of  winter  were 
as  pleasant  to  them  as  the  flowers  of  spring.  In  the  month  of 
December,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Strasburg,  Julian  attacked 
a  body  of  six  hundred  Franks,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into 
two  castles  on  the  Meuse.^    In  the  midst  of  that  severe  season 

"  Ammianus,  xvL  la.  Libanius  adds  aooo  more  to  the  number  of  the  slain 
jOrat  X.  p.  274).  But  these  trifling  differences  disappear  before  the  6o»ooo  Bar- 
barians whom  Zosimus  has  sacrificed  to  the  glory  of  his  hero  (L  iii  p.  141  [c  3]). 
We  might  attribute  this  extravagant  number  to  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  if 
this  credulous  or  partial  historian  had  not  swelled  the  army  of  35iOOO  Alemanni  to 
an  innimierable  multitude  of  Barbarians,  v^nBot  mipoy  ^ff<ip»r.  •  It  is  our 
own  fault  if  this  detection  does  not  inspire  us  with  proper  distrust  on  similar 
occasions. 

»  Ammian.  xvL  12.   Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  2^ 

^  Libanius  (Orat  iii.  p.  137)  draws  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
Franks. 

w  Ammianus,  xvii.  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  The  Greek  orator,  by  mis- 
apprehending a  passage  of  Julian,  has  been  induced  to  represent  the  Franks  as 
consisting  of  a  thousand  men ;  and,  as  his  head  was  always  full  of  the  Pelopoo- 
nesian  war,  he  compares  them  to  the  Lacedasmonians,  who  were  besieged  and 
taken  in  the  island  01  Sphacteria. 
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they  sustained,  with  inflexible  constancy,  a  siege  of  fifty-four 
days ;  tiU  at  length,  exhausted  by  hunger,  and  satisfied  that  the 
vigilance  of  the  enemy  in  breaking  tiie  ice  of  the  river  left 
them  no  hopes  of  escape,  the  Franks  consented,  for  the  first  time, 
to  dispense  with  the  ancient  law  which  commended  them  to 
conquer  or  to  die.  The  Csesar  immediately  sent  his  captives  to 
the  court  of  Constantius,  who,  accepting  them  as  a  valuable  pre- 
sent,^ rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  adding  so  many  heroes  to 
the  choicest  troops  of  his  domestic  guards.  The  obstmate  resist- 
ance of  this  handful  of  Franks  apprized  Julian  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  expedition  which  he  meditated  for  the  ensuing  spring 
against  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  His  rapid  diligence  sur- 
prised and  astonished  the  active  Barbarians.  Ordering  his 
soldiers  to  provide  themselves  with  biscuit  for  twenty  days,  he 
suddenly  pitched  his  camp  near  Tongres,  while  the  enemy  still 
supposed  him  in  his  winter  quarters  of  Paris,  expecting  the  slow 
arrival  of  his  convoys  from  Aquitain.  Without  allowing  the  Franks 
to  unite  or  to  deliberate,  he  skilfully  spread  his  legions  firom 
Cologne  to  the  ocean ;  and  by  the  terror  as  well  as  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms  soon  reduced  the  suppliant  tribes  to  implore  the 
clemency,  and  to  obey  the  commands,  of  their  conqueror.  The 
Chamavians  submissively  retired  to  their  former  habitations  be- 
yond the  Rhine :  but  the  Salians  were  permitted  to  possess  their 
new  establishment  of  Toxandria,  as  the  subjects  and  auxiliaries 
of  the  Roman  empire.^  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths ; 
and  perpetual  inspectors  were  appointed  to  reside  among  the 
Franks,  with  the  authcMrity  of  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of 
the  conditions.  An  incident  is  related,  interesting  enough  in 
itself,  and  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  character  of  Julian, 
who  ingeniously  contrived  hodk  the  plot  and  the  catastrophe  of 
the  tragedy.  When  the  Chamavians  sued  for  peace,  he  re- 
quired Uie  son  of  their  king,  as  the  only  hostage  on  whom  he 
could  rely.    A  moumfol  silence,  interruf^ted  by  tears  and  groans, 

JnliaiL  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  380.  Libanius,  Orat  z.  p.  27&  According  to 
theexpf«ssion  of  iribanins,  the  emperor  Mp«  cM^d^M^c,  which  la  B16terie  understands 
(Vie  de  Julien,  p.  zx8)  as  an  honest  confession,  and  Vatesins  (ad  Ammian.  xviL  2) 
as  a  mean  evasion,  of  the  tnxth.  Dom.  Bouquet  (Historiens  de  France,  torn.  I  p. 
733)*  ^  substituting  another  word,  ivofuot,  would  suppress  both  the  difficulty  and 
the  spirit  of  this  passage. 

» Ammian.  zvil  8.  Zosimus  I  iii.  p.  X46-150  [c.  (his  narrative  is  darkened 
by  a  mbcture  of  fable);  and  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  380  [361,  ed.  Hertl.]. 
His  eaqpressiOD.  «v«3c|^9i'  inkriiolpmv  toG  2«A(Mr  iBprnn^  X^iuifiow  M  t^Xnara.  This 
difference  of  treatment  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  Salian  Franks  were  permitted 
to  xeuin  the  settlements  in  Toxandtia.  [Cp.  Eunapius,  13, 13,  ap.  MUlier,  F.  H. 
G.  4.   Zosimus  has  confused  Chnodomar  with  Vadomar.] 
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declared  the  sad  perplexity  of  the  Barbarianfl ;  and  their  aged 
chief  lamented  in  pathetic  language  that  his  private  loes  was 
now  embittered  by  a  sense  of  we  public  calamity.  While  the 
Chamavians  lay  prostrate  at  the  root  of  his  throne^  the  royal 
captive,  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  slain,  unexpectedly 
appeared  before  their  eyes ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  joy 
was  hushed  into  attention,  the  Cesar  addressed  the  assembly  in 
the  following  terms :  "  Behold  the  son,  the  prince,  whom  you 
wept  You  had  lost  him  by  your  &ult  God  and  the  Romans 
have  restored  him  to  you.  I  shall  still  preserve  and  educate 
the  vottth,  rather  as  a  monument  of  my  own  virtue  than  as  a 
plec^ge  of  your  sincerity.  Should  you  presume  to  violate  the 
£uth  which  you  have  sworn,  the  arms  of  the  republic  will  avenge 
the  perfidy,  not  on  the  innocent,  but  on  the  railtv/'  The  Bar- 
barians withdrew  from  his  presence,  impressed  with  the  wannest 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  admiration.*^ 
MOM  ATM  It  was  not  enough  for  Julian  to  have  delivered  the  provinces 
Ij^th*  of  Gaul  from  the  Barbarians  of  Germany.  He  aspired  to  emu- 
A.D.  an,  w,  late  the  glory  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  the  emperors  ; 

after  whose  example  he  composed  his  own  commentaries  of  the 
Gallic  war.^  Cesar  has  related,  with  conscious  pride,  the 
manner  in  which  he  twice  passed  the  Rhine.  Julian  could  boast 
that,  before  he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  he  had  carried  the 
Roman  Eagles  beyond  that  great  river  in  three  successful  expedi- 
tions.^ consternation  of  the  Germans,  after  the  battle  of 
Strasburg,  encouraged  him  to  the  fint  attempt ;  and  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  troops  soon  yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a 
leader  who  shared  the  fittigues  and  dangers  which  he  imposed 
on  the  meanest  of  the  solders.  The  villages  on  either  side  of 
[iioMMi  the  Main,  which  were  plentifiilly  stored  with  com  and  cattle,  felt 
the  ravages  of  an  invading  army.  The  principal  houses,  con- 
structed with  some  imitation  of  Roman  elegance,  were  con- 
sumed by  the  fiames ;  and  the  Caesar  boldly  advanced  about  ten 
miles,  till  his  progress  was  stopped  by  a  dark  and  impenetrable 

^  Hiis  interesting  story,  which  Zosimus  has  abridged,  is  related  by  Eonapins 
(in  Excerpt  Legationum,  p.  15,  x6,  17)  with  all  the  amplifications  of  Grecian 
rhetoric :  but  the  silence  of  Libanitis,  of  Ammianus,  and  of  Julian  himself,  renders 
the  truth  of  it  extremely  suspicious. 

^  Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julian,  clearly  insinuates  (Orat  iv.  p.  178)  that  his 
hero  had  composed  the  history  of  his  Gallic  campaigns.  But  Zosimus  (L  iiL  p. 
140  [c.  al)  seems  to  have  derived  his  information  only  from  the  Orations  (Aeyoi) 
and  the  Epistles  of  Julian.  The  discourse  which  is  addressed  to  the  Athenians 
contains  an  accurate,  though  general,  account  of  the  war  against  the  Germans. 

"  See  Ammian.  xvii.  x.  xo^  zviil  3^  and  Zcmm.  L  iiL  p.  144.  Julian,  ad  Sw  P.  Q. 
Atben.  p.  aSo^ 
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forest,  vndemiiiieci  by  subterraneous  passages,  which  threatened, 
with  secret  snares  and  ambush,  every  step  of  the  assailant  The 
ground  was  abready  covered  with  snow ;  and  Julian,  after  repair- 
ing an  ancient  castTe  which  had  been  erected  by  Tsajan,^ 
granted  a  truce  of  ten  months  to  the  submissive  Barbarians.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Julian  undertook  a  second  expedi- 
tion beyond  the  Rhine,  to  humble  the  pride  of  Surmar^^  and 
Uortaire,  two  of  the  kings  of  the  Alemanni,  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Strasburg.  They  promised  to  restore  all 
the  Roman  captives  who  yet  remained  alive ;  and,  as  the  Ciesar 
had  procured  an  exact  account  from  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Gaul,  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  lost,  he  detected  every 
attempt  to  deceive  him  with  a  degree  of  readiness  and  accuracy 
which  almost  established  the  beUef  of  his  supernatural  know- 
ledge. His  third  expedition  was  still  more  splendid  and  impor- 
tant than  the  two  former.  The  Germans  had  collected  their  militanr 
powers,  and  moved  along  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  with 
a  design  of  destroying  the  bridge  and  of  preventing  the  passage 
of  the  Romans.  But  this  judicious  plan  of  defence  was  discon- 
certed by  a  skilful  diversion.  Three  hundred  light-armed  and 
active  soldiers  were  detached  in  forty  small  boats,  to  fiill  down 
the  stream  in  silence,  and  to  land  at  some  distance  from  the 
posts  of  the  enemy.  They  executed  their  orders  with  so  much 
boldness  and  celerity  that  they  had  almost  surprised  the  Bar- 
barian chiefs,  who  returned  in  the  fearless  confidence  of  intoxi- 
cation from  one  of  their  nocturnal  festivals.  Without  repeating 
the  uniform  and  disgusting  tale  of  slaughter  and  devastation,  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe  that  Julian  dictated  his  own  conditions  of 
peace  to  six  of  the  haughtiest  kings  of  the  Aiemanni,  three  of 
wham  were  permitted  to  view  the  severe  disciphne  and  martial 
pomp  of  a  Roman  camp.  Followed  by  twenty  thousand  captives, 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  chains  of  the  Barbarians,  the 
Caesar  repassed  the  Rhine,  after  terminating  a  war,  the  success  of 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Punic  and 
Cimbric  victories. 

As  soon  as  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Julian  nad  secured  ana-twMth^ 
interval  of  peace,  he  applied  himself  to  a  work  more  congenial  ^''^^'^ 
to  liis  humane  and  philosophic  temper.    The  cities  of  Gaul, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  he 
diligently  repaired  ;  and  seven  important  posts,  between  Mainz  cKecntia. 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  are  particularly  mentioned,  as^ 

M  rVanously  su{»06ed  to  be  Oustavsburg  or  Lupodanuin  (Ladenburg).] 
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having  been  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  order  of  Julian.^  The 
vanquished  Germans  had  submitted  to  the  just  but  humiliating 
condition  of  preparing  and  conveying  the  necessary  materials. 
The  active  zeal  of  Julian  urged  the  prosecution  of  the  work ; 
and  such  was  the  spirit  which  he  had  diffused  among  the  troops 
that  the  auxiliaries  themselves^  waving  their  exemption  from 
any  duties  of  &tigue^  contended  in  the  most  servile  labours 
with  the  diligence  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  It  was  incumbent  on 
the  Caesar  to  provide  for  the  subsistence,  as  well  as  for  the  safety, 
of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  garrisons.  The  desertion  of  the 
former^  and  the  mutiny  of  the  latter,  must  have  been  the  &tal 
and  inevitable  conseauences  of  famine.  The  tillage  of  the 
provinces  of  Gaul  had  been  interrupted  by  the  calamities  of 
war  ;  but  the  scanty  harvests  of  the  continent  were  supplied,  by 
his  paternal  care,  mm  the  plenty  of  the  adjacent  island.  Six 
hundred  large  barks,  framed  in  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes, 
made  several  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Britain ;  and,  returning 
from  thence  laden  with  com,  sailed  up  the  Rhine,  and  distri- 
buted their  cargoes  to  the  several  towns  and  fortresses  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.^  The  arms  of  Julian  had  restored  a  free 
and  secure  navigation,  which  Constantius  had  offered  to  purchase 
at  the  expense  of  his  dignity,  and  of  a  tributary  present  of  two 
thousand  pounds  of  silver.  The  emperor  parsimoniously  refused 
to  his  soldiers  the  sums  which  he  granted  with  a  lavish  and 
trembling  hand  to  the  Barbarians.  The  dexterity,  as  well  as 
the  firmness,  of  Julian  was  put  to  a  severe  trial,  when  he  took  the 
field  with  a  discontented  army,  which  had  already  served  two 


w  Amroian.  xviii.  a.  Libanius,  Orat  x«  p.  979.  28a  Of  ibese  seven  posts,  foor 
are  at  present  towns  of  some  conseqtience ;  BinRen,  Andemach,  Bonn,  and  Neuss. 
The  other  three,  Tricesimae  [has  been  identified  with  Kellen],  Qtuulriburgiiiin 
rSchenkenacbanx], and  Castra  Hercnlis,  or Heractea  [Erkdens],  nofoonr  subsist; 
but  tbeie  is  room  to  believe  that,  on  the  ground  of  Qoadriburgium.  the  Dutch  have 
constructed  the  fort  of  Schenk,  a  name  so  offensive  to  the  fastidious  delicacy  of 
Boileau.  See  d'Anvitle,  Notice  de  I'ancienne  Gaule,  p.  183.  Boilean,  Epitre  iv. 
and  the  notes. 

V  We  mny  credit  Julian  himself,  Orat.  ad.  S.  P.  Q.  Athenieosem.  p.  a8o[36i.  ed. 
HertL],  who  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  transaction.  Zosimus  adds  two 
hundred  vessels  more,  L  lil  p.  145  [c.  5].  If  we  compute  the  600  com  ships  ot  Julian 
at  only  seventy  tons  each,  they  were  capable  of  exporting  i90,ooo  quartets  (see 
Arbuthnot  s  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  257) ;  and  the  country  which  oould  bear  so 
large  an  exportation  must  already  liave  attained  an  improved  state  of  agricul- 
lure. 

SB  The  troops  once  broke  out  into  a  mutiny,  immediately  before  the  second 
passage  of  the  Rhine,   Ammian,  xvii  9, 
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was  the  ruling  prindple  which  directed,  or  seemed  to  direct, 
the  administnition  of  Julian.^  He  devoted  the  leisure  of  his 
winter  quarters  to  the  offices  of  dvil  govermnent,  and  affected 
to  assume  with  more  pleasure  the  duuncter  of  a  magistrate  than 
that  of  a  general.  Before  he  took  the  field,  he  devolved  on  the 
provincial  govemors  most  of  the  public  and  private  causes  which 
had  been  referred  to  his  tribunal ;  but,  on  his  retur^,  he  care- 
fully revised  their  proceedings,  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
and  pronounced  a  second  judgment  on  the  ju^es  themselves. 
Superior  to  the  last  temptation  of  virtuous  minds,  an  indiscreet 
and  intemperate  seal  for  justice,  he  restrained,  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  the  warmth  of  an  advocate  who  prosecuted,  for 
extortion,  the  president  of  the  Narbonnese  province.  "  Who 
will  ever  be  found  guilty,"  exclaimed  the  vehement  Delphidius, 
''if  it  be  enough  to  deny  ?  "  "  And  who,"  replied  Julian,  "  will 
ever  be  innocent,  if  it  be  sufficient  to  affirm  ?  "  In  the  general 
administration  of  peace  and  war,  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  is 
commonly  the  same  as  that  of  his  people;  but  Constantius 
would  have  thought  himself  deeply  injured,  if  the  virtues  of 
Julian  had  defrauded  him  of  any  part  of  the  tribute  wliich  he 
extoirted  from  an  oppressed  and  exhausted  country.  The  prince, 
who  was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  might  sometimes 
presume  to  correct  the  rapacious  insolence  of  the  inferior 
agents,  to  expose  their  corrupt  arts,  and  to  introduce  an  equal 
and  easier  mode  of  collection.  But  the  management  of  the 
finances  was  Toare  ufcly  entrusted  to  Florentius,  Praetorian 
prsefect  of  Gaul,  an  effeminate  tyrant,  incapable  of  pity  or 
remorse ;  and  the  haughty  minister  complained  of  the  most 
decent  and  gentle  opposition,  while  Julian  himself  ^as  rather 
inclined  to  censure  the  wealuiess  of  his  own  behaviour.  The 
Caesar  bad  rejected  with  abhorrence  a  mandate  fer  the  levy  of 
an  extraordinary  tax  ;  a  new  superindiction,  which  the  prsefect 
had  offered  for  his  signature ;  and  the  fiuthful  picture  of  the 
public  misery,  by  wliich  he  had  been  obliged  to  justify  his 
refusal,  offended  the  court  of  Constantius.  We  may  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  sentiments  of  Julian,  as  he  expresses 
them  with  warmth  and  fireedom  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  After  stating  his  own  conduct,  he  proceeds 
in  the  foUowii^  terms :  "  Was  it  possible  far  the  disciple  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  to  act  otherwise  than  I  have  done  ?  Could 
I  abandon  the  unhappy  subjects  entrusted  to  my  care  ?   Was  I 

M  Ammian.  xvi  5.  xviil  x.   Mamertinus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xL  4. 
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not  called  upon  to  defend  them  from  the  repeated  injuries  of 
these  unfeeling  robbers?  A  tribune  who  deserts  his  post  is 
punished  with  death  and  deprived  of  the  honours  of  boriaL^ 
With  what  justice  could  I  pronounce  Aw  sentence,  if,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  I  myself  neglected  a  duty  &r  more  ncred  and 
fer  more  important  ?  God  has  placed  me  in  this  elevated  post ; 
his  providence  will  guard  and  support  me.  Should  I  be  con- 
demned to  suffer,  I  shall  derive  comfort  from  the  testimony  of  a 
pure  and  upright  conscience.  Would  to  heaven  that  I  still 
possessed  a  councillor  like  Sallust!  If  they  think  proper  to 
send  me  a  successor,  I  shall  submit  without  reluctance ;  and  had 
much  rather  improve  the  short  opportunity  of  doing  good  than 
enjoy  a  lonff  and  lasting  impunity  of  evil."  The  precarious 
and  dependent  situation  of  Julian  displayed  his  virtues  and 
concealed  his  defects.  The  young  hero  who  suf^Mirted,  in  Gaul, 
the  throne  of  Constantius  was  not  permitted  to  referm  the  vices 
of  the  government ;  but  he  had  courage  to  alleviate  or  to  pity 
the  distoess  of  the  people.  Unless  he  had  been  able  to  revive 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Romans,  or  to  introduce  the  arts  d 
industry  and  refinement  among  their  savage  enemies,  he  could 
not  entertain  any  rational  hopes  of  securing  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, either  by  tike  peace  or  conquest  of  Germany.  Yet  the 
victories  of  Julian  suspended,  for  a  short  time,  the  inroads  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  delayed  tibe  ruin  of  the  Western  Empire. 
DM^niMi  His  salutary  influence  restored  the  cities  of  Gvaul,  which  had 
been  so  long  exposed  to  the  evils  of  civil  discord,  burbarian  war, 
and  domestic  tymmj ;  and  the  spirit  of  industry  was  revived 
with  the  hopes  of  enjoyment  Agriculture,  manufectures,  and 
commerce  again  flourished  under  the  pxytection  of  the  laws; 
and  the  curiae,  or  civil  corporations,  were  again  filled  with  useful 
and  respectable  members  :  the  youth  were  no  longer  apprehen- 
sive of  marriage ;  and  mairied  persons  were  no  longer  appre- 
hensive of  posterity:  the  public  and  private  festivals  were 
celebrated  with  customary  pomp ;  and  the  firequent  and  secure 
intercourse  of  the  provinces  displayed  the  image  of  national 
prosperity.^^  A  mind  like  that  of  Julian  must  have  felt  the 
general  happiness  of  which  he  was  the  author  -  but  he  viewed 

^  [Tbe  readioff  and  meaning  of  this  sentence  of  Julian  are  uncertain.] 

101  Ammian.  xvil  3.  Julian.  Epistol.  xv.  [U^.  xvii.  1  edit.  Spanheim  [407,  ed.  HertLl 

Such  a  conduct  almost  justifies  the  encomium  of  Mamertinus.   Ita  illi  anni  spatia 

divitasont,  ut  ant  Barbaros  domitet,  aut  civibus  jura  restituat ;  perpetumn  profesans, 

aut  contra  hostem,  aut  contra  vitia,  certamen. 

Lifaanius,  Orat  ParentaL  in  Imp.  Julian,  c.  38,  in  Fabricius  Bibliothec.  Gnec: 

tom.  vil  p.  963,  064. 
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with  peculiar  satisfisustion  and  complacency  the  city  of  Paris, 
the  seat  of  his  winter  residence,  and  the  object  even  of  his 
partial  affection.^^  That  splendid  capital,  which  now  embraces 
an  ample  territory  on  either  side  ot  the  Seine,  was  originally 
confined  to  the  small  island  in  the  midst  of  the  rtver,  from 
whence  the  inhabitants  denved  a  supply  of  pure  and  salubrious 
water.  The  river  bathed  the  foot  of  the  walls  ;  and  the  town 
was  accessible  only  by  two  wooden  bridges.  A  fSorest  overspread 
the  Dorthem  side  of  the  Seine ;  but  on  the  south,  the  ground, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  university,  was  insensibly 
covered  with  houses,  and  adorned  with  a  palace  and  amphi- 
theatre, baths^  an  aqueduct,  and  a  field  of  Mars  for  the  exercise 
fior  the  Roman  troops.  The  severity  of  the  climate  was  tempered 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean ;  and  with  some  precautions, 
which  experience  had  taught,  the  vine  and  fig-tree  were  success- 
fully cultivated.  But  in  remarlcable  winters,  the  Seine  was 
deeply  frozen  ^  wd  the  huge  pieces  of  ice  that  floated  down  the 
stream  might  be  compared,  by  an  Asiatic,  to  the  blocks  of 
white  marble  which  were  extracted  from  the  quarries  of  Phrygia. 
The  licentiousness  and  corruption  of  Antioch  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  Julian  the  severe  and  simple  manners  of  his  beloved 
Lutetia  where  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  were  unknown 
or  despised.  He  indignantly  contrasted  the  effeminate  Syrians 
with  ^e  brave  and  honest  simplicity  of  the  Gauls,  and  almost 
forgave  the  intemperanoe  which  was  the  only  stain  of  the 
Celtic  character.^^  If  Julian  could  now  revisit  the  capital  of 
France,  he  might  converse  with  men  of  science  and  genius, 
capable  of  understanding  and  of  instructing  a  disciple  of  the 
Greeks ;  he  might  excuse  the  lively  and  graceful  follies  of  a 
nation  whose  martial  spirit  has  never  been  enervated  by  the 
indulgence  of  luxury ;  and  he  must  applaud  the  perfection  of 
that  inestimable  art  which  softens  and  refines  and  embellishes 
the  intercourse  of  social  life. 

i«  See  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  340,  341  [^438,  459,  ed.  HertL].  The  primitive 
state  of  Paris  is  illustrated  by  Henry  Valesius  (ad  Ammian.  zx.  4f ),  his  brother 
Hadrian  Valesius,  or  de  Valois,  and  M.  d'Anville  (in  their  respective  Notitias  of 
Ancient  Gaul),  the  Abb6  de  Longuerue,  Description  de  la  France,  tonu  I  p.  za,  z^, 
and  M.  Bonamy  (in  the  M^m.  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tonu  xv.  p.  65&* 
691). 

i^lV  ^t^v  AflvKfTMU'CAovmWay^.  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  a40[438,ed.  Hertl.]. 
Leucetia,  or  Lutetia,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  dty  whicn,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  fourth  century,  assumed  the  territorial  appellation  of  Parisiu 

M»  Julian,  in  Misopogoa  pw  359,  360  [463,  465,  ed.  HertL]. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

The  Moiivet,  Progress,  and  Effects  of  the  Conversion  of  Canstantme 
— Legal  Establishment  and  Qmstitution  of  the  Ckrisiiam  or 
Catholic  Church 

Th£  public  establishment  of  Christianity  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  those  important  and  domestic  revolutions  vhich  excite 
the  most  lively  curiosity  and  afibrd  the  most  valuable  instruc- 
tion. The  victories  and  the  civil  policy  of  Constantino  no 
longer  influence  the  state  of  Europe ;  but  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  globe  still  retains  the  impression  which  it  received  from 
the  conversion  of  that  monarch ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions of  his  reign  are  still  connected,  by  an  indissoluble  chain, 
with  the  opinions,  the  passions^  and  the  interests  of  the  {uresent 
generation. 

mS?OTi5nof  consideration  of  a  subject  which  may  be  examined 

oiLiMrtia^  with  impartiality,  but  cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference,  a 
difficulty  immediately  arises  of  a  very  unexpected  nature ;  that 
of  ascertaining  the  real  and  precise  date  of  the  conversion  of 
▲.D.8M  Constantine.  The  eloquent  Lactantius,  in  the  midst  of  his 
court,  seems  impatient  ^  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  glorious 
example  of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul ;  who,  in  the  first  moments  of 
his  reign,  acknowledged  and  adored  the  majesty  of  the  true 
and  only  God.'   The  learned  Eusebius  has  ascribed  the  of 

1  The  date  of  the  Divine  Institutions  of  Lactantius  has  been  aocuratel]r  diacused, 
difficulties  have  been  started,  solutions  proposed,  and  an  expedient  ima^med  of  two 
original  editions :  the  former  published  auring  the  persecution  of  Diodetian,  the 
latter  under  that  of  Licinius.  See  Dufresnoy,  froiat.  p.  v.  Tillemont,  M6ai  Eocl6- 
siast  torn,  vi  p.  465-470^  Lardner's  Credibilityi  peirt  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  78-861  For 
roy  own  part,  I  am  almost  convinced  that  Lactantius  dedicated  his  Institutions  to 
the  sovereign  of  Gaul,  at  a  time  when  Galerius,  Maximin,  and  even  Licinius,  per- 
secuted the  Christians ;  that  is.  between  the  years  306  and  311.  [The  work  was 
probably  begun  about  304,  and  finished  perhaps  by  308,  certainty  before  311.] 

^Lactant  Divin.  Institut  i  x,  vii.  27.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
passages  is  indeed  wanting  in  twenty-eight  manuscripts^  but  it  is  found  in  nineteen. 
If  we  weigh  the  comparative  value  of  those  manuscripts,  one  of  900  years  old.  in 
the  king  of  France's  library,  may  be  alleged  in  its  favour ;  but  the  passage  is 
omitted  in  the  correct  manuscript  of  Bologna,  whidi  the  P.  de  Montfauoon 
ascribes  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  (Diarium  Italia  p.  409).  The  taste  of  most 
of  the  editors  (except  Isseus,  see  Lactant  edit.  Dufresnoy,  torn.  i.  p.  596}  has  f<dt 
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Canstantme  to  the  miimeuloiii  sign  which  was  displayed  in  the 
heavens  whilst  he  meditated  and  prepared  the  Italian  expedi-A-ix 
tion.^  The  historian  Zosiniiis  malieionsljr  asserts  that  the 
emperor  had  imbrued  his  bands  in  ti)e  blooid  of  his  eldest  son^ 
before  he  publicly  renounced  the  gods  of  Rome  and  of  his 
ancestors.^  The  perplexity  produced  by  these  discoidant 
authorities  is  derived  from  the  behaviour  of  Censtantine  him- 
self According  to  the  strictness  of  ecclesiastical  language^  the 
first  of  the  ChrwUan  empenws  was  unworthy  of  that  nama,  till 
the  moment  of  his  death;  since  it  was  coly  during  his. last 
illness  that  he  received^  as  a  catechumen,  the  ianpoaitioa  of  a.d. 
hands/  and  was  afterwscds  admitted,  by  the  initiateffy  rites  of 
baptism,  into  the  number  of  the  £uthniL^  The  Christiamiy 
of  Con^Antine  must  be  allowed  in  a  much  more  vague  and 
qualified  sense ;  and  the  nicest  accuracy  is  required  in  tracing 
Uie  alow  and  almost  imperceptible  ^n^tioBs  by  which  the 
monarch  declared  himself  the  proteetor,  and  at  loigth  the 
proselyte,  of  the  church*  It  was  an  arduous  task  to  Radicate 
the  habits  iand  prejudices  of  his  education,  to  acknowledge  the 
divine  power  of  Qirist,  and  to  understand  that  the  truth  of 
Ms  Bevelntion  was  incompatible  with  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
The  obstacles  which  he  had  probably  experienced  in  his  own 
mind  instmcted  him  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  momentous 
chai^ge  of  a  national  religion ;  and  he  insensibly  dascovered  his 
new  opinions,  as  far  as  he  could  enforce  them  with  safety  and 
with  effect.  During  the  whole  course  af  his  reign,  the  stvefun 
of  CJiristianity  flowed  with  a  gentle^  though  accelemted,  motkm : 

tbe  gsDuine  style  of  Lactantius.  [On  these  and  other  mmot  interpolations,  see 
Bf»>dt).  paper,  in  the  SiUai«st»ricbte  oT  tte  VJ«na  Aa<k»r>  m8  «<i  119 ;  cp. 


s  Euseb.  m  Vit.  Constant.  1.  i.  c.  27-33. 
^Zosirous,  L  il  p.  104  [c.  99]. 

'thai  rite  was  always  used  m  making  a  catechumen  (see  Binghain's  Antiqui- 
ties,  1.  X.  c  I,  p.  419:  Dom.  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  I  p.  6a)  and 
Constantine  received  it  for  the  J£rsl  time  (Eusebu  in  Vit  Constant  1.  iv.  c.  61) 
innnechately  before  his  baptism  and  death.  From  the  connexion  of  these  two  £ftcts, 
Valesifis  (ad  loa  Euseb.)  nas  drawn  the  conclusion,  which  is  reluctantly  admitted 
by  Tilleroont  (Hist  des  Eropereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  6a8),  and  opposed  with  feeble 


*  Eusebi  in  Vit  Constant  L  iv.  c  61, 63,  63.  The  legend  of  Constantine's 
baptism  at  Rome,  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  was  invented  in  the  eighth 
centuiy,  as  a  proper  motive  for  his  donation.  Such  has  been  the  gradual  progress 
of  knowledge  that  a  story  of  which  Cardinal  Baronius  (Annal  Ecclesiast  A.D. 
324,  Na  43-i|9)  declared  himself  the  unblushing  advocate  is  now  feebly  si^iported, 
even  within  the  verge  of  the  Vaticaa  See  the  Antiquitates  Christianae,  torn,  il  p. 
333 ;  a  work  published  with  six  approbations  at  Rome,  in  the  year  X75i»  by  Father 
Mamachi.  a  learned  Dominican. 
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but  its  general  direction  was  sometimes  checked,  and  scnne- 
times  diverted,  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  by  the  pruidence,  or  possibly  by  the  caprice,  of  the 
monarch.  His  ministers  were  permitted  to  signify  the  inten- 
tions of  their  master  in  the  various  language  which  was  best 
adapted  to  their  respective  principles ;  ^  and  he  artfully  balanced  | 
the  h<^pes  and  fears  of  his  subjects  by  publishing  in  the  same  I 

A.D.»  year  two  edicts ;  the  first  of  which  enjoined  the  solemn  observ- 
ance of  Sunday,^  and  the  second  directed  the  regular  con- 
sultation of  the  Aruspices.^  While  this  important  revolution  yet 
remained  in  suspense,  the  Christians  and  the  Pagans  watched 
the  conduct  of  their  sovereign  with  the  same  anxiety,  but  with 
very  opposite  sentiments.  Tlie  former  were  prompted  by  every 
motive  of  zeal,  as  well  as  vanity,  to  exaggerate  the  marks  of 
his  &vour,  and  the  evidences  of  his  fiuth.  The  latter,  till  their 
just  apprehensions  irere  changed  into  deroair  and  resentment, 
attempted  to  conceal  from  the  world,  and  from  themselves,  that 
the  gods  of  Rome  could  no  longer  reckon  the  emperor  in  the 
number  of  their  votaries.  The  same  passions  and  prejudices 
have  engaged  the  partial  writers  of  the  times  to  connect  the 
public  profession  of  Christianity  with  the  most  glorious  or  the 
most  ignominious  sera  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

i^Fjga^  Whatever  symptoms  of  Christian  piety  might  transpire  in  the  | 
discourses  or  actions  of  Constantine,  he  persevered  till  he  was 
near  forty  years  of  age  in  the  practice  of  the  established  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  same  conduct,  which  in  the  court  of  Nicomedia 
might  be  imputed  to  his  fear,  could  be  ascribed  only  to  the 
indination  or  policy  of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul.  His  liberality 
restored  and  enriched  the  temples  of  the  gods:  the  medals 
which  issued  from  his  Imperial  mint  are  impressed  with  the 

7  The  quaestor,  or  secretary,  who  composed  the  law  of  the  Theodosian  Code, 
makes  his  master  say  with  indifference,  *'  horoinibus  supradictae  rdigionia"*  {L  zvi. 
tit.  ii.  leg.  i).  The  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  allowed  a  more  oe-out 
and  respectful  style,  r^t  ^v$4o-iu>v  koI  iytmrdnit  KotfoXunvc  fp^muw,  the  legal, 
most  holy,  and  catholic  worship.   See  Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  1.  z.  c  6. 

BCod.  Theodos.  L  ii.  tit.  viil  leg.  z.  Cod.  Justinian.  I.  iii.  tit  xii.  leg.  iiL 
Constantine  styles  the  Lord's  day  dies  solis,  a  name  which  could  not  offend  the 
ears  of  his  Pagan  subjects. 

*Cod.  Theod.  L  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  i.  Gode&oy,  in  the  character  of  acommentator« 
endeavours  (tom.  vl  p.  357)  to  excuse  Constantine;  but  the  more  zealous 
Baronius  (Annal.  EocL  A.D.  321,  Na  18)  censures  his  profane  ooodnct  with 
truth  and  asperity. 

i<^Theodoret  (l.  i.  c  18)  seems  to  insinuate  that  Helena  gave  her  son  a 
Christian  education ;  but  we  ma;^  be  assured,  from  the  supenor  authority  of 
Eusebius'  (in  Vit  Constant.  L  lii.  c.  47),  that  she  herself  was  indebtfil  tO 
Constantine  for  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
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figures  and  attribates  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  of  Mars  and 
Hercules ;  and  his  filial  pie^  increased  the  council  of  Olympus 
by  the  solemn  apotheosis  of  his  fiither  Constantius.u  But  the 
devotion  of  Constantine  was  more  peculiarly  directed  to  the 
genius  of  the  Sun,  the  Apollo  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology ; 
and  he  was  pleased  to  be  represented  with  the  symbols  of  the 
God  of  Light  and  Poetry.  The  unerring  shafts  of  that  deity, 
the  brightness  of  his  eyes,  his  laurel  wreath,  immortal  beauty, 
and  elegant  acccnnplishments,  seem  to  point  him  out  as  the 
patron  of  a  young  hero.  The  altan  of  Apollo  were  crowned 
with  the  votive  offerings  of  Constantine ;  and  the  credulous 
multitude  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  emperor  was  per- 
mitted to  behold  with  mortal  eyes  the  visible  majesty  of  their 
tutelar  deity,  and  that,  either  waking  or  in  a  vision,  he  was 
blessed  with  the  auspicious  omens  of  a  long  and  victorious  reign. 
The  Sun  was  universally  celebrated  as  the  invincible  guide  and 
protector  of  Constantine;  and  the  Pagans  might  reasonably 
expect  that  the  insulted  god  would  pursue  with  unrelenting 
vengeance  the  impiety  of  his  ungrateful  fiivourite.^' 

As  long  as  Constantine  exercised  a  limited  sovereignty  overH«npetMta 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  his  Christian  subjects  were  piotected  by  !f  fliSL* 
the  authority,  and  perhaps  by  the  laws,  of  a  prince  who  wisely"^ 
left  to  the  gods  the  care  of  vindicating  their  own  honour.  If 
we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  Constantine  himself,  he  had  been 
an  indignant  spectator  of  the  savage  cruelties  which  were  in- 
flicted, by  the  hands  of  Roman  soldiers,  on  those  citizens  whose 
religion  was  their  only  crime.^^  In  the  East  and  in  the  West,  he 
had  seen  the  different  effects  of  severity  and  indulgence ;  and, 
as  the  fivrmer  was  roidered  still  more  odious  by  the  example  of 
Cralerius,  his  implacable  enemy,  the  latter  was  recommended  to 
his  imitation  by  the  authority  and  advice  of  a  dying  &ther. 
The  son  of  Constantius  imme<iiately  suspended  or  repealed  the 
edicts  of  persecution,  and  granted  the  free  exercise  of  their 

usee  the  medala  of  Constantine  in  Ducange  and  BandurL  As  few  cities  had 
retained  the  privilege  of  coining,  almost  all  the  medals  of  that  age  issued  from  the 
mint  angler  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  authority. 

ttThe  panegyric  of  Eumenius  (viL  inter  Panegyr.  Vet),  which  was  pronounced 
a  few  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds  with  the  most  .unesaceptionabte  evi- 
dence of  the  Pagan  superstition  of  Constantine,  and  of  his  particular  veneration  for 
Apollo,  or  the  Sun ;  to  which  Julian  alludes  (Orat.  vii.  p,  saS^  m^mv  w\ 
See  Covnmentaire  de  Spanheim  sur  les  C^rs,  p.  3x7. 

i^Coostantia  Orat  ad  Sanctos,  c.  25.  But  it  might  easily  be  shewn  that,  the 
Greek  translator  has  im^ved  the  sense  of  the  Latin  original ;  and  the  aged 
emperor  mu^ht  recoUect  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  with  a  more  lively  abhorrence 
than  be  bad  actually  felt  in  the  days  of  bis  youth  and  Paganism. 
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religious  oeremonies  to  all  thoie  who  had  already  professed 
themselves  members  of  the  church.  They  were  soon  enoooimged 
to  depend  on  the  &vour  as  well  as  on  the  justice  of  their 
sovereign,  who  had  imbibed  a  secret  and  sincere  reverence  fer 
the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  God  of  the  Christians.^^ 
ii^^  About  five  months  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  emperor 
giictof  made  a  solemn  and  authentic  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  by 
the  celebrated  edict  of  Milan,  which  restored  peace  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  the  personal  interview  of  the  two  western 
princes,  Constantine,  by  the  ascendant  of  genius  and  power, 
obtained  the  ready  concurrence  of  his  colleague  lidnius;  the 
union  of  their  names  and  authority  disarmed  the  fuiy  of  Max!- 
min  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  of  the  East,  the  edict 
of  Milan  was  received  as  a  general  and  fundamental  law  of  the 
Roman  world.^  The  wisdom  of  the  emperors  provided  for  the 
restitution  of  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  which  the 
Christians  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived.  It  was  enacted  that 
the  places  of  worship,  and  jpubiic  lands,  which  had  been  con*- 
fiscated,  should  be  restored  to  the  church,  without  dispute, 
without  delay,  and  without  expense :  and  this  sewre  injunction 
was  accompanied  with  a  gradons  promise  that,  if  any  of  the 
purchasers  had  paid  a  £ur  and  adequate  ^ce,  they  should  be 
indemnified  from  the  Imperial  treasury.  The  salutary  regula- 
tions which  guard  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  £uthf«l  are 
fhtmed  on  the  principles  of  enlaiged  and  equal  toleration  ;  and 
such  an  equality  must  have  been  interpreted  by  a  recent  sect 
as  an  advantageous  and  honourable  distinction.  The  two 
emperors  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  have  granted  a  free 
and  absolute  power  to  the  Christians,  and  to  all  others,  of 
fi:»llowing  the  religion  which  each  individual  thinks  proper  to 
'  prefer,  to  which  he  has  addicted  his  mind,  and  which  he  may 
deem  the  best  adapted  to  his  own  use.  They  carefully  explain 
every  ambiguous  word,  remove  eveiy  exception,  and  exact  from 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  a  strict  obedience  to  the  true 
and  simple  meaning  of  an  edict  which  was  desired  to  establish 
and  secure,  without  any  Hmitarion,  the  claims  of  religious 
liberty.  They  condescend  to  assign  two  weighty  reasons  which 
have  induced  them  to  allow  this  universal  toleration :  the  hu- 

i^See  Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.  L  viiL  13,  L  is.  9,  and  in  Vit  CoosL  L  I  c.  i6|  17. 
Lactant  Divin.  Institut  I  z.  Cascilius  de  Mort  Persecut  a  35. 

I'CaBcOins  (de  Mort  Penecut  c.  48)  has  preserved  tbe  Latin  original;  and 
Eusebius  (Hist  Eocles.  L  x.  c.  5)  has  given  a  Greek  translation  of  this  perpetual 
edict,  which  refers  to  some  provisional  itgulations.  [O.  Seeck  holds  that  there  wbs 
no  such  thing  as  the  Edict  of  Milan,  Zeitsch.  f.  Klrchengesch.,  la,  p.  181;  cp. 
Cesch.  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,  i.,  p.  457.]         ^  t 
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muic  intention  of  consulting  the  peace  and  liappineas  of  their 
people ;  and  the  pious  hope  that>  by  such  a  conduct,  they  shall 
appeaae  and  propitiate  ike  Dmiy,  whose  seat  is  in  heaven.  They 
gratefully  a<^owledge  the  many  signal  proofii  which  they 
have  received  of  the  divine  finvour ;  and  they  trust  that  the 
same  Providence  will  finr  ever  continue  to  protect  the  prosperity 
of  the  prince  and  people.  Fram  these  vague  and  indefinite 
expressions  of  piety,  three  suppositions  may  be  deduced,  of  a 
different,  but  not  of  an  incompatible,  nature.  The  mind  of 
Constantine  might  fluctuate  between  the  Pagan  and  the 
Christian  religions.  According  to  the  loose  and  oomplying 
ncytions  of  Po^theism,  he  might  acknowledge  the  God  of  tfa^ 
Christians  as  one  of  the  stofty  deities  who  composed  the  hier- 
archy of  heaven.  Or  periu^  he  might  embrace  the  philosophic 
and  pleasing  idea  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  names, 
of  rites,  and  of  opinions,  all  the  «ects  and  all  the  nations  of 
mankind  are  united  in  the  worship  of  the  common  Father  and 
Creator  of  the  universe.^^ 

But  the  counsels  of  princes  are  more  frequently  influenced  ^gJJ^^ 
views  of  temporal  advantage  than  by  considerations  of  abstract  om^^ 
and  speculative  truth.  The  partial  and  increasing  &vour  of 
Constantine  may  naturally  be  refenred  to  the  esteem  wldch  he 
entertained  for  the  mora]  character  of  the  Christians;  and  to 
a  pcfsuasicm  that  the  propagation  of  the  gosp^  would  inculcate 
the  practiee  of  private  and  public  virtue.  Whatever  latitude 
an  absolute  monarch  may  assume  in  his  own  conduct,  whatever 
indulgence  he  mav  claim  for  his  own  passions,  it  is  undoubtedly 
his  interest  that  all  his  subjects  should  respect  the  natural  and 
dvil  obligations  of  society.  But  the  operation  of  the  wisest 
laws  is  imperfect  and  precarious.  They  seldom  inspire  virtue, 
they  cannot  always  restrain  vic^<  Their  power  is  insuificient  to 
prohibit  all  that  they  condemn,  nor  can  they  always  punish  the 
actions  which  they  fffohibit.  The  legislators  of  antiquity  had 
summoned  to  their  aid  the  powers  of  education  and  of  opinion. 
But  everv  principle  which  had  once  maintained  the  vigour  and 
purity  of  Rome  and  Sparta  was  long  since  extinguished  in  a 
declining  and  despotic  empire.    Philosophy  still  exercised  her 

A  panegjnic  of  Constantine,  pronounced  seven  or  eight  months  after  the  edict 
of  Milan  (see  Gothofred.  Chron9log.  Legum,  p.  7,  and  TiUemont,  Hist  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  246),  uses  the  following  remarkable  expression :  "Summe 
reruro  aator,  cuius  tot  nomina  sunt,  quot  linguas  gentium  esse  voluisti,  quem  enim 
te  ipoe  did  veus,  scire  non  possumus".  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  a6i  In  explaining 
Constantine^s  progrcM  in  the  taitb,  Moaheim  (p.  971,  &c.)  is  iogenious,  subtle, 
prolix. 
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temperate  swaj  over  the  human  mind,  but  the  cause  of  virtue 
derived  very  feeble  8U{^rt  from  the  influence  of  the  Pagan 
superstition.  Under  these  discouraging  circumstances,  a  prudent 
magistrate  might  observe  with  pleasure  the  progress  of  a  re- 
ligion, which  diflused  among  the  people  a  pure,  benevolent, 
and  universal  system  of  ethics,  adapted  to  eveiy  duty  and 
every  condition  of  life ;  recommend^  as  the  will  and  reason 
of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  eternal 
rewards  or  punishments.  The  experience  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  coidd  not  inform  the  world  how  fiur  the  system  of 
national  manners  m^ht  be  rearmed  and  improved  by  the 
precepts  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and  Constantine  might  listen 
with  some  confidence  to  the  flattering,  and  indeed  reasonable, 
assurances  of  Lactantius,  The  eloquent  ^H>logi8t  seemed  firmly 
to  expect,  and  almost  ventured  to  promise,  thai  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  would  restore  the  innocence  and  felicity 
of  the  primitive  age ;  that  the  worship  of  the  true  God  would 
extinguish  war  and  dissension  among  those  who  mutually  con- 
sidered themselves  as  the  children  of  a  common  parent ;  iJkai 
every  impure  desire,  every  angty  or  selfish  passion,  would  be 
restrained  by  the  kiu>wledge  of  Uie  gospel ;  and  that  the  magis- 
trates might  sheathe  the  sword  of  justice  among  a  people  who 
would  be  universally  actuated  by  ihe  sentiments  of  truth  and 
piety,  of  equity  and  moderation,  of  harmony  and  universal  love.^' 
niMnrud  The  passive  and  unresisting  obedi^ice  which  hown  under  the 
^^oiw.  yoke  of  authority,  or  even  of  oppression^  must  have  appeared,  in 
the  eyes  of  an  absolute  monarch,  the  most  conspicuous  and 
useful  of  the  evangelic  virtues.^^  The  primitive  Christians 
derived  the  institution  of  civil  government,  not  from  the  consent 
of  the  people,  but  from  the  decrees  of  heaven.  The  reigning 
emperor,  though  he  had  usurped  the  sceptre  by  treason  and 
murder,  immediately  assumed  the  sacred  character  of  vicegerent 
of  the  Deity.  To  the  Deity  alone  he  was  accountable  for  the 
abuse  of  his  power ;  and  his  subjects  were  indissolubly  bound, 
by  their  oath  of  fidelity,  to  a  tyrant  who  had  violated  every 
law  of  nature  and  society.  The  humble  Christians  were  sent 
into  the  world  as  sheep  among  wolves;  and,  since  they  were 
not  permitted  to  emplov  force,  even  in  the  defence  of  their 

17  See  the  degaat  description  of  Lactantius  (Divin.  Institut.  v.  8),  who  is  much  . 
more  perspicuous  and  positive  than  it  becomes  a  discreet  prophet 

^The  political  system  of  the  Christians  is  explained  by  Grotius.  de  Jure  Belli  et 
Pacis,  1.  L  c  3,  4.   Grotius  was  a  republican  and  an  exile,  but  the  mildness  of  his 
.  temper  Inclined  him  to  support  the  established  powers. 
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Tehgkm,  they  should  be  still  more  criminal  if  they  were  tempted 
to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  disputing  the  vain 
privileges,  or  the  sordid  possessions,  of  this  transitory  life. 
Faithful  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  who  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
had  preached  the  duty  of  unconditional  submission,  the  Christians 
of  the  three  first  centuries  preserved  their  conscience  pure  and 
innocent  of  the  guilt  of  secret  conspiracy  or  open  rebellion. 
While  they  experienced  the  rigour  of  persecution,  they  were 


indignantly  to  withdraw  themselves  into  some  remote  and 
sequestered  comer  of  the  globe. The  Protestants  of  France, 
of  Germany,  and  of  Britain,  who  asserted  with  such  intrepid 
courage  their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  have  been  insulted  by 
the  invidious  comparison  between  the  conduct  of  the  primitive 
and  of  the  reformed  Christians.^  Perhaps,  instead  of  censure, 
some  applause  mav  be  due  to  the  superior  sense  and  spirit  ofi 
our  ancestors,  who  had  convinced  themselves  that  religion' 
cannot  abolish  the  unalienable  rights  of  human  nature.^^  Per- 
haps the  patience  of  the  primitive  church  may  be  ascribed  to 
its  weakness,  as  well  as  to  its  virtue.  A  sect  of  unwarlike 
plebeians,  without  leaders,  without  arms,  without  fortifications, 
must  have  encountered  inevitable  destruction  in  a  rash  and 
fruitless  resistance  to  the  master  of  the  Roman  legions.  But 
the  Christians,  when  they  deprecated  the  wrath  of  Diocletian, 
or  solicited  the  &vour  of  Constantine,  could  allege,  with  truth 
and  confidence,  that  they  held  the  principle  of  passive  obedience,, 
and  thaty  in  the  space  of  three  centuries,  their  conduct  had 
always  been  conformable  to  their  principles.  They  might  add 
that  the  throne  of  the  emperors  would  be  established  on  a  fixed 
and  permanent  basis,  if  all  their  subjects,  embracing  the  Chris- 
tian doct^e,  should  learn  to  suffer  and  to  obey. 

In  the  genera^  order  of  Providence,  princes  and  tyrants  are  omm  rifbt 
considered  as  the  ministers  of  Heaven,  appointed  to  rule  or  to 


i*TeitiiUian.  Apolog.  c.  32,  34,  35,  36.  Tamen  nunquam  AlbinianL  nec 
Nigriani  vd  Cassiani  inveniri  potuerunt  ChristianL  Ad  Scapulam,  c.  2.  If  this 
assertion  be  strictly  true,  it  excludes  the  Christians  of  that  age  from  all  civil  and 
roilitaq^empioyments,  which  would  have  compelled  them  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  service  of  their  respective  to vemors.   See  Movie's  Works,  voL  iL  p.  349. 

^See  the  artful  Bossuet  (Hist  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes,  tom.  uL 
p.  310-358),  and  the  malicious  Bayle  (tom.  iL  p.  620).  I  napt^  Bayle,  for  he  was 
certainly  the  author  of  the  Avis  aux  Refugio ;  consult  the  Dictionnaire  Critique  de 
Cbauffepid,  tom.  i.  part  ii  p.  145. 

»  Buchanan  is  the  earliest,  or  at  least  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  reformers,  who 
has  justified  the' theory  of  resistance.  See  his  Dialogue  de  Jure  Regni  apud  Sco- 
tos.  tom.  ii.  p.  28,  30,  edit.  fol.  Ruddiman. 
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chastise  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  sacred  histoiy  affords 
many  illustrious  examples  of  the  more  immediate  interposition 
of  the  Deity  in  the  government  of  his  chosen  people.  The 
sceptre  and  the  sword  were  committed  to  the  hands  of  Moses, 
of  Joshua,  of  Gideon,  of  David,  of  the  Maecabees ;  the  vhtnes 
of  those  heroes  were  the  motive  or  the  effect  of  the  divine 
favour,  the  success  of  their  arms  was  destined  to  achieve  the 
deliverance  or  the  triumph  of  the  church.  If  the  jtidges  of 
Israel  were  occasional  and  temporary  magistrates,  the  kings  of 
Judah  derived  from  the  royal  unction  of  their  great  ancestor  an 
hereditary  and  indefeasible  right,  which  could  not  be  forfeited 
by  their  own  vices,  nor  recalled  by  the  caprice  of  their  subjects. 
Ine  same  extraordinary  providence,  which  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  Jewish  people,  might  elect  Constantine  and  his 
family  as  the  protectors  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  devout 
Lactantius  announces,  in  a  prophetic  tone,  the  futuiie  glories 
of  his  long  and  universal  reign."*  Galerius  and  Maximin, 
Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were  the  rivals  who  shared  with  the 
&vourite  of  Heaven  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  tragic 
deaths  of  Galerius  and  Maximin  soon  gratified  the  resentment^ 
and  fulfilled  the  sanguine  expectations,  of  the  Christians.  The 
success  of  Constantine  against  Maxentius  and  Licinius  removed 
the  two  formidable  competitors  who  still  opposed  the  triumph 
of  the  second  David,  and  his  cause  might  seem  to  claim  the 
peculiar  interposition  of  Providence.  The  character  of  the 
Roman  tyrant  disgraced  the  purple  and  human  nature;  and, 
though  the  Christians  might  enjoy  his  precarious  fkvonr,  they 
were  exposed^  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  to  the  effects  of  his 
wanton  and  capricious  cruelty.  The  conduct  of  Licinius  soon 
betrayed  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  consented  to  the 
wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the  edict  of  Milan.  The 
convocation  of  provincial  synods  was  prohibited  in  his  dominions ; 
his  Christian  officers  were  ignommiously  dismissed ;  and,  if  he 
avoided  the  guilty  or  rather  danger,  of  a  general  persecution,  his 
partial  oppressions  were  rendered  still  more  odious  by  the 
violation  of  a  solemn  and  voluntarv  engagement.^    While  the 

Lactant  Divin.  Institut.  I  i.  Eusebius,  in  the  course  of  his  history,  IRs  life, 
and  his  oration,  repeatedly  inculcates  the  divine  right  of  Constantine  to  the  em- 
pire. 

^OuT  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  persecution  of  Licinius  is  derived  from  Euse- 
bius  (Hist.  Eccles.  L  z.  c.  8 ;  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  49-56,  1.  ii.  c  i,  2). 
Aurdius  Victor  mentions  his  cruelty  in  general  terms.  [Cp.  Gorres,  die  Lici- 
nianische  Christenverfolgung.  He  has  shown  that  the  persecution  was  not  attended 
with  much  bloodshed.   Some  bishops  were  executed.  P.  32  sig^.}  -  « 
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East,  aooordiiig  to  the  Uvely  eKpraaion  of  Eusehius,  was  inrolved 
in  the  shades  of  infernal  darkness,  the  auspicious  rays  of  celestial 
light  wanned  and  illuminated  the  provinces  of  the  West.  The 
piety  of  Constantine  was  admitted  as  an  unexceptionahle  proof 
of  the  justice  of  his  anns ;  and  his  use  of  victory  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  the  Christiaiis,  that  their  hero  was  inspired,  and 
conducted  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  conquest  of  Italy  pro- 
duced a  general  edict  of  toleration :  and,  as  soon  as  the  de%Mit 
of  Licinius  had  invested  Constantine  with  the  sole  dominion  of 
the  Roman  world,  he  iminediatelyi  by  circular  letters,  exhorted  a.d.sm 
all  his  subjects  to  imitate,  without  delay,  the  example  of  their 
sovereign,  and  to  embrace  the  divine  truth  of  Christianity.^ 

The  assurance  that  the  elevation  of  Constantine  was  intimately  ugriji^ad 
connected  with  the  designs  of  Phnddence  instilled  into  theoMMMi 
minds  of  the  Christians  two  opinions,  which,  by  very  different 
means,  assisted  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy.  Their 
warm  and  active  loyalty  exhausted  in  his  &vour  every  resource 
of  human  industry ;  and  they  confidently  expected  that  their 
strenuous  efforts  would  be  seconded  by  some  divine  and  mirac- 
ulous aid.  The  enemies  of  Constantine  have  imputed  to 
interested  motives  the  alliance  which  he  insensibly  contracted 
with  the  Catholic  church,  and  which  appaiently  ccmtributed  ^  to 
the  success  of  his  ambition*  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  Christians  still  bore  a  very  inadequate  proportion 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire;  but  among  a  degenerate 
people,  who  viewed  the  change  of  masters  with  the  indifference 
of  slaves,  the  spirit  and  union  of  a  religious  party  might  assist 
the  popular  leader  to  whose  service,  fix»m  a  principle  of 
conscienoe,  they  had  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes.^  The 
example  of  his  father  had  instrueted  Constantine  to  esteem  and 
to  reward  the  merit  of  the  Christians ;  and  in  the  distribution 
of  public  ofiices,  he  had  the  advantage  of  strengthening  his 
government,  by  the  choice  of  ministers  or  generals  in  whose 
fidelity  he  could  repose  a  just  and  unreserved  confidence.  By 
the  influence  of  these  dignified  missionaries,  the  proselytes  of  the 
new  faith  must  have  multiplied  in  the  court  and  army;  the 
Barbarians  of  Crermany,  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the  legions,  were 

^Euseb.  in  Vit  Constant  L  il  c.  24-43,  4&-6o. 

^[Ttas  seems  a  necessary  correction  of  "contributes,"  which  appears  in  the 
quarto  ed.] 

*9  In  the  begmning  of  the  last  century,  the  Papists  of  England  were  only  a  thirtuih, 
and  the  Protestants  of  France  only  a  fifteenth^  part  of  the  respective  nations,  to 
whom  their  spirit  and  power  were  a  constant  object  of  apprehension.  See  the 
relations  which  Bentivoglio  (who  was  then  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  afterwards 
cardinal)  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Rome  (Relazione,  torn,  il  p.  2^.  341). 
Bentivoglio  was  curious,  well-informed,  but  somewhat  partial   Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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of  a  careless  temper,  which  acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the 
religion  of  their  conunander ;  and,  when  they  passed  the  Alps, 
it  may  £urly  be  presumed  that  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers 
had  already  consecrated  th^r  swords  to  the  service  of  Christ 
and  of  Constantine.^  The  habits  of  mankind,  and  the  interest 
of  religion,  gradually  abated  the  horror  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  among  the  Christians ;  and,  in  the 
councib  which  were  assembled  under  the  gracious  protection  of 
Constantine,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was  seasonably  em- 
ployed to  ratify  the  obligation  of  the  military  oath,  and  to  in- 
flict the  penalty  of  excommunication  on  those  soldiers  who  threw 
away  their  arms  during  the  peace  of  the  church.^  While 
Constantine,  in  his  own  dominions,  increased  the  number  and 
zeal  of  his  &ithful  adherents,  he  could  depend  on  the  support 
of  a  powerAil  &ction  in  those  provinces  which  were  still 
possessed  or  usurped  by  his  rivals.  A  secret  disaffection  was 
dlfiused  among  the  Christian  subjects  of  Maxentius  and  Ltcinius ; 
and  the  resentment  which  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
served  only  to  engage  them  still  more  deeply  in  the  interest  of  | 
his  competitor.  The  regular  correspondence  which  connected 
the  bishops  of  the  most  distant  provinces  enaWed  them  freely 
to  communicate  their  wishes  and  their  designs,  and  to  transmit 
without  danger  any  useful  intelligence,  or  any  pious  contri- 
butions, which  mignt  promote  the  service  of  Constantine,  who 
publicly  declared  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  church.** 

EzMoutiM  The  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  troops,  and  perhaps  the 
»BdnMte  ^  emperor  himself,  had  sharpened  their  swords,  while  it  satisfied 
their  conscience.  They  marched  to  battle  with  the  full 
assurance  that  the  same  God,  who  had  formerly  opened  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Israelites  through  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  had 
thrown  down  the  wails  of  Jericho  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  | 

**This  cardess  temper  of  the  Germans  appears  almost  uniformly  in  the  history 
of  the  conversion  of  each  of  the  tribes.   The  legions  of  Constantine  were  recruited 
with  Germans  (Zosimus,  1.  it.  p.  86  [c.  15]) ;  and  the  court  even  of  his  father  had  been  | 
filled  with  Christians.   See  the  first  book  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  by  Eoaebius. 

^De  his  qui  arma  projiciunt  in  ^ace,  placuit  eos  abstinere  a  communione. 
Concil.  Arelat.  Canon  iiL  The  best  critics  apply  these  words  to  the  peace  q^iJU 
ckurch, 

^  Eusebius  always  considers  the  second  civil  war  against  Licinius  as  a  sort  of 
religious  crusade.  At  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant,  some  Christian  officers  had  j 
resumed  their  tones  ;  or,  in  other  words,  had  returned  to  the  military  service.  Their  | 
conduct  was  afterwards  censured  by  the  12th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice ;  if  thb 
particular  application  may  be  received,  instead  of  the  loose  and  general  sense  of 
the  Greek  interpreters,  Rilsamon,  Zonaras,  and  Alexis  Aristenus.  See  Beveridge, 
Pandect.  Eccles.  Graec  torn.  L  p.  72  torn,  il  p.  78,  Annotation. 
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of  Joshua,  would  display  his  vlirible  majesty  and  power  in  the 
Wctory  of  Constantine.  The  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history 
is  prepared  to  affirm  that  their  expectations  were  justified  by 
the  conspicuous  miracle  to  which  the  conversion  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor  has  been  almost  unanimously  ascribed.  The 
real  or  imaginary  cause  of  so  important  an  event  deserves  and 
demands  the  attention  of  posterity  'y  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  fiimous  vision  of  Constimtine,  by  a 
distinct  consideration  of  the  standard,  the  dream,  and  the  celestial 
sign;  by  separating  the  historical,  the  natural,  and  the  mar- 
vellous parts  of  this  extraordinary  story,  which,  in  the  com- 
position of  a  specious  aignment,  have  been  artfully  confounded 
in  one  splendid  and  brittle  mass. 

I.  An  instrument  of  the  tortures  whidi  were  inflicted  only  on  n*  ;;iite- 
slaves  and  strangers  became  an  object  of  horror  in  the  eyes  of  SSSltaM  ot 
a  Roman  citisen ;  and  the  ideas  of  guilt,  of  pain,  and  of  ignominy  * 
were  closely  united  with  the  idea  of  the  cross.^  The  piety 
rather  than  the  humanity  of  Constantine  soon  abolished  in  his 
dominions  the  punishment  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had 
condescended  to  suffer ;  ^  but  the  emperor  had  already  learned 
to  despise  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  and  of  his  people, 
before  he  could  erect  in  the  midst  of  Rome  his  own  statue,  bear- 
ing a  cross  in  its  right  hand,  with  an  inscription  which  referred 
the  victory  of  his  arms,  and  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  to  the 
virtue  of  that  salutary  sign,  the  true  symbol  of  force  and 
courage.^^  The  same  symbol  sanctified  the  arms  of  the  soldiers 
of  Constantine;  the  cross  glittered  on  their  helmets,  was  en- 
graved on  their  shields,  was  interwoven  into  their  banners ;  and 
the  consecrated  emblems  which  adorned  the  person  of  the 
emperor  himself  were  distinguished  only  by  richer  nutterials  and 

^  Nomen  ipsum  cruets  ahsit  non  modo  a  oorpore  civium  Romanonim,  sed  etiam 
a  cogitatione,  oculis»  auribu&  Cicero  pro  Rabirio,  c.  5.  The  Christian  writers, 
Justin.  Minocius  Fetix,  Tertuliian,  Jeroro,  and  Maxitnus  of  Turin,  have  investigated 
wifh  tolerable  success  the  figure  or  likeness  of  a  croas  in  almost  every  object  of 
nature  or  art ;  in  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  and  equator,  the  human  face,  a 
bird  flying*  a  man  swimming,  a  mast  and  yard,  a  plough,  a  standard^  &c.  &c.  &c. 
See  Lipsius  de  Cruce,  1.  i.  c.  9. 

*>See  \uretius  Victor,  who  considers  this  law  as  one  of  the  examples  oT  Con- 
stantine's  piety.  An  edict  so  honourable  to  -Christianity  deserved  a  place  in  the 
Tbeo^os.an  Code,  instead  of  the  indirect  mention  of  it.  which  seems  to  result  from 
the  comparison  of  the  vth  and  xviiith  titles  of  the  ixth  book. 

*i  Euseoius.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  L  i.  c.  40.  The  statue,  or  at  least  the  cross  and 
inscription,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  probability  to  the  second,  or  even  the 
third,  visit  of  Constantine  to  Rome.  Inmiediately  after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius^ 
the  minds  of  the  senate  and  people  were  scarcely  ripe  for  this  public  monument 
[Sec  App.  19.1 
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more  exouiaite  workntMiiahipw^  Bot  the  princifml  gtandttni  which 
displayed  the  triumph  of  the  cron  was  styled  the  Labarum,^  an 
obscure  though  celebrated  name,  which  has  been  Tainly  d^Ted 
firom  almost  ill  the  langusges  of  the  worid.  It  is  described  ^  as 
a  long  pike  intersected  by  a  tosnsverwl  beam.  The  silken  veil 
which  hung  down  from  the  beam  was  curiously  enwrought  with 
the  images  of  the  reigning  monaich  and  his  children.  The  sum- 
mit  of  the  pike  supported  a  crown  of  gold  which  inclosed  the 
mysterious  monogram^  at  once  expressive  of  the  figure  of  the 
cross  and  the  initiisl  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.^  The  safety 
of  the  Ubarum  was  entrusted  to  fifbr  gvmrdM,  of  approved  valour 
and  fidelity;  their  station  was  markiSi  by  honours  and  emolu- 
ments; and  some  fortunate  accidents  soon  introduced  an 
opinion  that^  as  long  as  the  guards  of  the  lahamm  were  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  their  ofiiee,  they  weie  secure  and  invulner- 
able amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  In  the  aeoond  civil  war 
Lacinius  felt  and  dreaded  the  power  of  this  ocmsecrated  banner, 
the  sight  of  which,  in  the  distress  of  battle,  animated  the 
soldiers  of  Constantine  with  an  invincible  enthusiasm,  and 
scattered  terror  and  dismay  through  the  ranks  of  the  adverse 
legions.^   The  Christian  emperon,  who  respected  the  example 


■Agnoscas  reeina  libens  mea  signa  necesR  est; 
In  quibus  effigies  «nrm  aut  grmmaia  icful^ 
Aut  longis  soUdo  ex  auro  prsefertur  in  bastis. 
Hoc  signo  invictus,  transmissis  Alpibos  Ultor 
Senritiiisn  solvit  misenbile  Cooataminiis. 


Cbristus  pmrfttrwum  cemmanti  teztui  in  aoro 

Signabat  Laharum,  dypeorum  insignia  Chriatus 
Scripserat ;  ardebat  summis  crux  addita  cristis. 

Pradentiua,  in  Symmarhnm,  L  iL  464,  4861 


»The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  wocd  La^arum  or  Ladorum,  which  is 
employed  by  Gregory  Natianzen,  Ambrose,  Pnidentius,  ftc.  still  remain  totally 
unknown ;  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  critics,  who  have  ineffiKtually  tortured  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Celtic,  Teatonk,  lHypc,  Armenian,  &c.  in  search  of  an 
etymology.  See  Ducange,  in  Glosii  Med.  et  innm.  Latinitat.  sub  voce  LaMirum, 
and  Godefroy,  ad  Cod.  Tbeodos.  torn.  ii.  p.  143. 

MEuseh.  in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  i.  c.  30,  31.  Baronios  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.D.  312, 
Na  26)  has  engraved  a  representation  of  toe  Labarum. 

"Transversft.  X  literil,  summo  capite  ciicmnflexo,  Christum  in  acutis  notat. 
CsBcilius  de  M.  P.  e.  44.  Cuser  (ad.  M.  P.  in  edit.  Lactant  torn,  it  p.  500)  and 
Baronins  (A.D.  3x2,  Na  25)  have  engraved  from  ancient  monuments  several 

specimens  (as  thus       or  ^)  of  these  monograms,  which  became  extremely 

fashionable  in  the  Christian  world. 

Euseb.  in  Vit  Constantin.  L  ii.  c.  7,  8,  9.  He  introduces  the  Labarum  before 
the  Italian  expedition ;  bat  his  narrative  seems  to  indkate  that  it  was  never  shewn 
at  the  head  of  an  army*  till  Constantine,  above  ten  vears  afterwards,  declared 
himself  the  enemy  of  Licinius  and  the  deliverer  of  the  church. 
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of  Constantine^  displayed  in  all  their  military  expediti<»i8  the 
standard  of  the  cms ;  but,  when  the  d^enerate  successors  of 
Theodosins  had  ceased  to  appear  in  person  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,  the  labarum  was  deposited  as  a  venerable  but  useless 
relic  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.^  Its  honours  are  still  pre- 
senred  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  funily.  Their  grateful 
devotion  has  placed  the  monogram  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the 
ensigns  of  Rome.  The  solemn  epithets  of,  safety  of  the  re- 
public, gloiy  of  the  army,  restoration  of  public  happiness,  are 
equally  applied  to  the  religious  and  military  trc^hies ;  and  there 
is  still  extant  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  where  the 
standard  of  the  labarum  is  accompanied  with  these  memorable 
words.  By  this  sign  thou  shalt  conqubb.^ 

II.  In  all  occasions  of  danger  or  distress,  it  was  the  practice n^^gggof 
of  the  primitive  Christians  to  fi>rtify  their  minds  and  bodies  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  th^  uaed,  in  all  their  ecclesiastical 
rites,  in  all  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  as  an  infallible  pre- 
servative against  every  species  of  spiritual  or  temp<ml  cviL^ 
The  authority  of  the  church  might  alcme  have  had  sufficient 
weight  to  justify  the  devotion  of  Constantino,  who,  in  the  same 
prudent  and  gradual  fmgress,  adcnowledged  the  truth,  and 
assumed  the  symbol,  of  CSuristianity.  But  the  testimony  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  in  a  former  treatise  has  avenged  the 
cause  of  religion,  bestows  on  the  pi<^*y  of  the  emperor  a  more 
awful  and  sublime  chamcter.  He  affirms,  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence,  that,  in  the  night  which  preceded  the  last  battle 


inscribe  the  shiekb  of  his  soldiers  with  the  celestial  ngn  of  God, 
the  sacred  monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  that  he  executed 
the  commands  of  heaven ;  and  that  his  valour  and  obedience 
were  rewarded  by  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge. 
Some  considerations  might  perhaps  incline  a  sceptical  mind  to 
suspect  the  judgment  or  the  veracity  of  the  rhetorician,  whose 

i^See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  yi.  tit.  xxr.  Sosomen*  1.  i.  c.  3.  Tbeophan.  Chronogr.  p. 
II.  Theopbanes  lived  towards  the  end  Oi  the  eighth  century^  almost  five  hundred 
years  after  Constantine.  The  modem  Greeks  were  not  inclmed  to  display  in  the 
field  the  standard  of  the  empire  and  of  Christianity  ;  and,  though  they  depended 
on  every  superstitious  hope  of  defence^  the  promise  of  victory  would  have  appeared 
too  bold  a  fiction. 

*SThe  Abb6  du  Voisin,  p.  103,  &c.  alleges  several  of  these  medals,  and  quotes  a 
particular  dissertation  of  a  Jesuit,  the  Pire  de  Grainville.  on  this  subject. 

*  TertwUian  de  Corona,  c.  3.  Athanasius,  torn.  L  p.  loi.  The  learned  Jesuit 
Pietavins  (Dogmata  Theolog.  L  xv.  c.  9, 10)  has  collected  many  similar  passages  on 
the  wtnes  of  the  Qfoss»  which  in  the  last  age  embarrassed  our  I¥otestant  dis- 
putants. 


against  Mazentius,  Constantine  was 


ihed  in  a  dream  to 
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pen,  either  from  zeal  or  interest,  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  prevailing  £su;tion«^  He  appears  to  have  published  his 
deaths  of  the  persecutors  at  Nicomedia  about  time  years  after 
the  Roman  victory ;  but  the  interval  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  a 
thousand  days,  will  allow  an  ample  latitude  for  the  invention  of 
declaimers,  the  credulity  of  party,  and  the  tacit  approbation  of 
the  emperor  himself ;  who  inight  listen  without  indignation  to 
a  marvellous  tale,  which  exalted  his  &me  and  promoted  his 
designs.  In  &vour  of  Licinius,  who  still  dissembled  his  ani- 
mosity to  the  Christians,  the  same  author  has  provided  a  similar 
vision,  of  a  form  of  prayer,  which  was  communicated  by  an 
angel,  and  repeated  by  the  whole  army  before  they  engaged 
the  legions  of  the  tyrant  Maximfn.  The  frequent  repetition  of  I 
miracles  serves  to  provoke,  where  it  does  not  subdue,  the  reason  | 
of  mankind ;  ^  but,  if  the  dream  of  Constantine  is  separately  j 
considered,  it  may  be  naturally  explained  either  by  the  policy  | 
or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  empeiror.  Whilst  his  anxiety  for  the 
approaching  day,  which  must  decide  the  £iite  of  the  empire, 
was  suspended  by  a  short  and  interrupted  slumber,  the  vener- 
able form  of  Christ,  and  the  well-known  sjrmbol  of  his  religion, 
might  forcibly  offer  themselves  to  the  active  frmcy  of  a  prince 
who  reverenced  the  name,  and  had  perhaps  secretly  implored 
the  power,  of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  As  readily  might  a 
consummate  statesman  .indulge  himself  in  the  use  of  one  of 
those  military  stratagems,  one  of  those  pious  frauds,  which 
Philip  and  Sertorius  had  employed  with  such  art  and  effect.^ 

^  Csedlius,  de  M.  P.  c.  4^  It  is  certain  that  this  historical  dedamation  was 
composed  and  published  while  Licinius,  sovereign  of  the  East,  still  preserved  the 
friendship  of  Constantine  and  of  the  Christians.  Every  reader  of  taste  must 
perceive  that  the  style  is  of  a  very  diflferent  and  Inferior  character  to  that  of 
Lactantius ;  and  such  indeed  is  the  judgment  of  Le  Clerc  and  Lardner  (BibUo- 
th^ue  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  torn.  iii.  p^  438.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  &c.  part 
iL  vol.  vii.  p.  94).  Three  arguments  from  the  title  of  the  book,  and  from  the 
names  of  Donatus  and  Csecilius.  are  produced  by  the  advocates  for  Lactantius  (see 
the  P.  Lestocq,  tom.  ii.  p.  46-60).  Elach  of  these  proofs  is  singly  weak  and 
defective;  but  their  concurrence  has  great  weight.  I  have  often  fluctuated,  and 
shall  tamely  follow  the  Colbert  Ms.  in  callmg  the  author  (whoever  he  was) 
Caedlius.    [See  Appendix  i.] 

^  Csecilius,  de  M.  P.  c  46.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  in  the  observation 
of  M.  de  Voltaire  (Oeuvres,- 1.  xiv.  p.  307),  who  ascribes  to  the  success  of  Con- 
stantine the  superior  fame  of  his  Labarum  above  the  angel  of  Licinius.  Yet  even 
this  angel  is  favourably  entertained  by  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  &c  who  are  fond 
of  increasing  their  stock  of  miracles. 

^  Besides  these  well-known  examples,  ToUius  (Preface  to  Boileau^s  translation 
of  Longinus)  has  discovered  a  vision  of  Antigonus,  who  assured  his  troops  that  he 
had  seen  a  pentagon  (the  s3rmbol  of  safety)  vnth  these  words,  ' '  In  this  conquer  ". 
But  ToUius  has  most  inexcusably  omitted  to  produce  his  authority ;  and  his  own 
character,  literary  as  well  as  moral,  is  not  free  from  reproach  (see  Chanfiepi^, 
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The  pneternatural  origin  of  dreams  was  universally  admitted  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity^  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Gallic 
army  was  already  prepared  to  place  their  confidence  in  the 
salutary  sign  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  secret  vision  of 
CoDstantine  could  be  disproved  only  by  the  event;  and  the 
intrepid  hero  who  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine  might 
view  with  careless  despair  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  under 
the  walls  of  Rome.  The  senate  and  people,  exulting  in  their 
own  deliverance  from  an  odious  tyrant,  acknowledged  that  the 
victory  of  Constantine  surpassed  the  powers  of  man,  without 
daring  to  insinuate  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  the  protection 
of  the  Gods,  The  triumphal  arch  which  was  erected  about 
three  years  after  the  event  proclaims,  in  ambiguous  language, 
that,  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind  and  by  an  nutinct  or 
impulse  of  the  Divinity,  he  had  saved  and  avenged  the  Roman 
republic.^  The  pagan  orator,  who  had  seized  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity of  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror,  supposes  that 
he  alone  enjoyed  a  secret  and  intimate  commerce  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  delegated  the  care  of  mortals  to  his  sub- 
ordinate deities ;  and  thus  assigns  a  veiy  plausible  reason  why 
the  subjects  of  Constantine  should  not  presume  to  embrace  the 
new  religion  of  their  sovCTeign.^ 

III.  The  philosopher,  who  with  calm  suspicion  examines  the  ^jmnm^ 
dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  profane  oruutS^ 
even  of  ecclesiastical  history,  will  probably  conclude  that,  if  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  have  sometimes  been  deceived  by  fraud, 
the  understanding  of  the  readers  has  much  more  frequently 
been  insulted  by  fiction.  Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  acci- 
dent, which  seems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
has  been  rashly  ascribed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity ; 
and  the  astonished  fimcy  of  the  multitude  has  sometimes  given 
shape  and  colour,  language  and  motion,  to  the  fleeting  but  un- 
common meteors  of  the  air.^   Nazarius  and  Eusebius  are  the 

Dictionnaiie  Critique,  t.  iv.  p.  460).  Without  insisting  on  the  silence  of  Diodonis, 
Plntazch.  Justin,  Ac.  it  may  be  observed  that  Polysenus,  who  in  a  separate  chapter 
(L  iv.  c.  o)  has  collected  nineteen  military  stratagems  of  Antigonus,  is  totally 
Ignorant  of  this  remarkable  visioa 

A  Instincta  Divinitatis,  mentis  magnitudine.  [Seeck  thinks  this  an  allusion  to 
the  dream.]  The  inscription  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine,  which  has  been 
copied  by  Baronius,  Gruter,  &c. ,  may  still  be  perused  by  every  curious  traveller. 

**  Habes  profecto  aU<iuid  cum  illA  mente  DivinA  secretum  ;  quae  delegate.  nostrA. 
Diis  Minoribus  curd,  uni  se  tibi  dignatur  ostendere.    Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  2. 

M.  Freret  (Mtooires  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  t.  iv.  p.  411-437) 
explains,  fay  physical  causes,  manyr  of  the  prodigies  of  antiquity ;  and  Fabricius, 
who  is  abused  by  both  parties,  vainly  tries  to  introduce  the  celestial  cross  of  Con- 
fftp"t«»Tf  among  the  solar  halos^   Bibliothec  Graec.  torn,  vl  p. 
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two  most  celebrmted  ormton  who,  in  studied  paaegyncsy  have 
laboured  to  exalt  the  glory  of  Constantine.    Nine  jean  after 

A.A.W  the  Roman  victory,  Nazarius^  describes  an  army  of  divine 
warriors,  who  seemed  to  &11  from  the  sky:  he  marks  tlieir 
beauty,  their  spirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  tibe  stream  of  light 
which  beamed  from  their  celestial  armour,  their  patieBoe  in 
suffering  themselves  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  seen,  by  mortals ; 
and  their  declaration  that  they  were  sent,  that  they  flew,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  great  Constantine.  For  the  tmtii  a£  this  pro- 
digy, the  Pagan  orator  appeals  to  the  whole  Gallic  nation,  in 
whose  presence  he  was  then  speaking ;  and  seems  to  hope  that 
the  ancient  apparitions^'^  would  now  obtain  credit  from  this 
recent  and  public  event    The  Christian  fiiUe  of  Euaebius, 

A.A.M  which  in  the  space  of  twenty-«iz  years  might  arise  from  the 
original  dream,  is  east  in  a  mnoh  more  eorrect  and  elegant 
mould.  In  one  of  the  marches  of  Consfcantine,  he  is  reported 
to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  laminous  trophy  of  the 
cross,  placed  above  the  meridian  sun,  and  inscribed  with  the 
following  words:  By  this  conquer.  This  amsaing  6b§pet  in 
the  sky  astonished  the  whole  army,  as  well  as  the  empoor 
himself,  who  was  yet  undetermined  ia  the  ohoioe  of  a  religion ;  j 
but  his  astonishment  was  converted  into  fiuth  by  the  vision  of  ' 
the  ensuing  night.  Christ  appeared  before  his  eyes ;  and,  dis- 
playing the  same  celestial  sign  of  the  gkmm,  he  directed  Con- 
stantine  to  frame  a  similar  standard,  and  to  march,  with  an 
assurance  of  victory,  against  Maxentius  and  all  his  enemies.^ 
The  learned  bishop  of  Caesarea  appean  to  be  sensible  that  the 
recent  discovery  of  this  marvellous  aneedote  would  excite  some 
surprise  and  distrust  among  the  most  pious  of  his  readets.  Yet 
instead  of  ascertaining  the  precise  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  which  always  serve  to  detect  &l8ehood  or  estaUish 
truth      instead  of  collecting  and  recording  the  evidence  of  so 

*  Nazarius  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  14, 15.  It  is  unnecessary  to  name  the  modems, 
whose  undistinguishing  and  ravenous  appetite  has  swallowed  even  the  Pagan  bait  : 
of  Nazarius. 

''The  apparitions  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  particularly  toaainotmoe  the  Mace-  | 
donian  victory,  are  attested  by  historians  and  public  monumentSL   9ee  Cicero  de 
Naturft  Deorum,  ii.  a,  ill  5,  6,  Florus,  il  12.    Valeritis  Maximus,  1.  i.  c.  8,  Na  i.  ■ 
Yet  the  most  recent  of  these  miracles  is  omitted,  and  fauSirectly  denied,  oy  Livy 
(xlv.  i). 

«  Eusebius,  1.  i.  c.  a8,  29,  30.  The  silence  of  the  same  fioKbhis,  in  his  Eode- 
siastical  History,  is  deeply  fdt  by  those  advocates  for  the  mfaade  who  are  not 
absolutely  callous. 

The  narrative  of  Constantine  seems  to  indicate  that  he  saw  the  cross  in  the 
sky  before  he  passed  the  Alps  against  Maxentius.  Tlie  aoene  has  been  fixed  by 
provincial  vanity  at  Treves,  BesanQon,  &c  See  TiUeraont,  HtsL  des  Empereurs^ 
torn.  iv.  p.  573. 
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many  living  witnesses^  who  must  have  been  spectators  of  this 
stupendous  miracle ;  ^  Eusebius  contents  himself  with  alleging 
a  very  singular  testimony ;  that  of  the  deceased  Constantine^ 
who^  many  yean  after  the  event,  in  the  i^dom  of  conversa- 
tion^ had  related  to  him  this  extraoi:dinaiy  incident  of  his  own 
life,  and  had  attested  the  truth  of  it  by  a  solemn  oath.  The 
prudence  and  gratitude  of  the  learned  prelate  forbade  him  to 
suspect  the  veracity  of  his  victorious  master;  but  he  plainly 
intimates  that,  in  a  &ct  of  such  a  nature,  he  should  have 
refused  bis  assent  to  any  meaner  authority.  This  motive  of 
credibility  could  not  survive  the  power  of  the  Flavian  &mily ; 
and  the  celestial  sign,  which  the  Infidels  might  afterwards 
deride,**  was  disregarded  by  the  Christians  of  the  age  which 
immediately  followed  the  conversion  of  Constantine.*^  But  the 
Catholic  Church,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West^  has  adopted 
a  prodigy,  which  fitvours^  or  seems  to  fevour,  the  popular  wor- 
ship of  the  cross.  The  vision  of  Constantine  maintained  an 
honourable  place  in  the  legend  of  superstition,  till  the  bold 
and  sagacious  spirit  of  criticism  presumed  to  depreciate  the 
triumph^  and  to  arraign  the  truth  of  the  first  Christian 
ejnperor.** 

V   The  protestant  and  philosophic  readers  of  the  present  age  ^y^y^y 
will  incmne  to  believe  that,  in  the  account  of  his  own  conversion  gSfS^* 
Constantine  attested  a  wilful  falsehood  by  a  solemn  and  de-dMm 
liberate  peijuiy.     They  may  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that, 
in  the  choice  of  a  religion,  his  mind  was  determined  only  by 
a  sense  of  interest ;  and  that  ^according  to  the  expression  of  a 

">The  pious  TiUemont  (M^.  £ccl6s.  torn.  Til  p.  13x7)  rejects  with  a  sigh  the 
useful  Acts  of  Artemitis,  a  veteran  and  a  martyr,  who  attests  as  an  eye-witness  the 
vision  of  Constantine.    [Acta  Sanctorum,  Oct.  ao ;  cp.  App.  15.] 

*i  Gelasius  Cyzic.  in  Act.  ConciL  Nioen.  1.  L  c.  4. 

*Tbe  advocates  for  the  vision  are  unable  to  produce  a  single  testimon)^  from 
the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries^  who,  in  their  voluminous  vrritings, 
repeatedly  c^ebrate  the  tripmph  oi  the  church  and  of  Constantine.  As  these 
venerable  men  had  not  any  dislike  to  a  miracle,  we  may  suspect  (and  the  suspicion 
is  confirmed  by  the  ignorance  of  Jerom)  that  they  were  all  unacquainted  with  the 
life  of  Constantine  by  Eusebius.  This  tract  was  recovered  by  the  diligence  of 
those  who  translated  or  continued  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  who  have  repre- 
sented in  various  colours  the  vision  of  the  cross. 

u  Godefroy  was  the  first  who,  in  the  year  1643  (Not.  ad  Philostorgium,  1.  i.  c. 
6,  p.  x6),  expressed  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  which  had  been  supported  wiUi  equal 
seal  by  Cardinal  Baronius  and  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg.  Since  that  time, 
many  of  the  Protestant  critics  have  inclined  towards  doubt  and  disbelief.  The 
objections  are  urged,  with  great  force,  by  M.  Chauffepi^  (Dictionnaire  Critique, 
torn.  iv.  p.  6- 11),  and,  in  the  year  1774,  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  the  Ahb6  du  Voisin, 
pablisbed  an  Apology,  which  deserves  the  praise  of  learning  and  moderation, 
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profiine  poet  ^)  he  used  the  altan  of  the  ebiuch  a«  a  oonTeiueot 
footstool  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  A  condiiHiop  so  harsh 
and  so  absolute  is  not,  however,  warranted  by  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  of  Constantine^  or  of  Christianity^  In  «a  age 
of  religious  fervour,  the  roost  artful  statesmen  ariT  observed  to 
feel  some  part  of  the  enthusiasm  which  th^  inspire ;  and  the 
most  orthodox  saints  assume  the  dangerous  privilege  of  defend* 
ing  the  cause  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and  fidseliood. 
Personal  interest  is  often  the  standard  of  our  belief,  as  well 
^s  of  our  practice ;  and  the  same  motives  of  tempmil  advantage 
which  might  influence  the  public  conduct  and  professions  of 
Constantine  would  insensibly  dispose  his  mind  to  embrace  a 
religion  so  propitious  to  his  £une  and  fortunes.  His  vmnity 
was  ffratified  by  the  flattering  assurance  that  he  had  been  efaoaen 
b^  Heaven  to  reign  over  the  earth ;  success  bad  justified  his 
divine  title  to  the  throne^  and  that  title  was  founded  on  the 
truth  of  the  C3uistian  revelation.  As  reai  virtue  is  sometimes 
excited  by  undeserved  applause,  the  specious  piety  of  Con- 
stantine, if  at  first  it  was  only  specious^  might  goftdually,  by 
the  influence  of  praise^  of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  matured 
into  serious  £uth  and  fervent  devotion.  The  bishops  and 
teachers  of  the  new  sect,  whose  dress  and  manners  had  not 
qualified  them  for  the  residence  of  a  court,  were  admitted  to 
the  Imperial  table ;  they  accompanied  the  monareh  in  his  ex- 
peditions ;  and  the  ascendant  which  one  of  them,  an  Egyptian 
or  a  Spaniard,^  acquired  over  his  mind  was  imputed  by  the 
Ptigans  to  the  eflect  of  magic.^    Lactantius,  who  has  adorned 

M  Lots  Coostantin  dit  ces  propres  paroles : 

J'ai  mma6  le  cone  dos  iskua ; 

Sur  1q8  debris  de  lem  tonpks  nunans 

An  Dicu  du  Cid  j'ai  pfodiguA  renoeai. 

Mais  tous  mes  soins  pour  sa  grandeur  saprteio 

N'eurent  jamais  d'autre  objet  que  moi-m6me ; 

Les  saints  autels  n'^oient  a  roes  regards 

Qn'on  niardiepi6  du  trOne  des  C6k^ 

L'arabitiony  la  furenr,  les  d^Uces 

Etoieat  mes  Dieux,  avoient  mes  sacrifices. 

L*or  des  Chretiens,  leurs  intrigues,  leur  sang 

Ont  ciment6  ma  fortune  et  men  rang. 
The  poem  wfaiefa  contains  these  lines  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  bat  cannot  be 
named  with  decency. 

B^This  favourite  was  probably  the  great  Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  pre- 
ferred the  pastoral  care  of  the  whole  church  to  the  government  of  a  pfuticular 
diooese.  His  character  is  magnificently,  though  concisely,  expressed  by  Atha- 
naaius  (torn.  I  p.  703).  See  TiUemont,  M^m.  Ecclfe.  torn,  vil  p.  534-561.  Osius. 
was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  retiring  ftom  court  with  a  very  ample  fortune. 
■*See  Eusebius  (in  Vit  Constant,  passim),  and  2aumus»  I  ii.  p.  104  [c  99^ 
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the  preeepU  of  the  gwpel  with  the  eloquence  of  Ciceio,^  and 
Eiuefoiafl^  who  has  consecrated  the  leamuig  and  phiksophy 
of  die  Gieeks  to  the  lervioe  of  reMglon,^  weoe  both  received 
into  the  friendship  and  fiunilianty  of  their  aawcreign :  and  those 
able  masters  of  oootrcyrerqr  could  patiently  wwkch  the  soft  and 
yielding  moments  of  pensuaBiony  and  dextowMisly  apply  the 
alignments  which  were  the  best  adapted  to  his  chameter  and 
understanding.  Whatever  advantages  might  be  derived  firom 
the  acquisition  of  an  Imperial  proselyte^  he  wns  distingmshed  by 
the  splendour  of  his  purple,  sather  than  by  the  siq>eriiority  o£ 
wisdom  or  vsrtne,  horn  the  muaw  thousands  of  his  sntyects  who 
had  MDhmoed  the  dootmcs  of  Christianily,  Nor  can  it  be 
deemed  incredible  that  the  mind  of  an  unlefcbersd  soldier 
should  httve  yielded  to  the  wdght  of  evidesiee^  which^  in  a 
BMge  enlightened  age^  has  satisfied  or  snIbdUed  the  neason  of 
a  GnotiBS,  a  Pascal,  or  a  Locke.  In  the  midst  of  tiie  incessant  ,1 
lafaouES  of  his  great  office,  this  soldier  emnloycd^  mr  aifafted  to  j 
employ^  the  hours  oi  the  night  in  the  diUgent  study  of  the 
Scriptnres  snd  the  composition  of  theological  .disoourses; 
which  he  afterwards  prsnounced  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
and  applanding  audiuicek  In  a  very  long  diseoumcy  which  is 
still  extant^  tlMt  myal  preaoher  expsitiatcft  osi  the  vazious  prooii 
of  religion ;  but  he  dwelb  with  pecvlisr  csmplaoency  on  the 
SyfailKne  verse^^  and  the  fonrth  edcfue  of  ViigiL^  FortynMfMrtb 
yewsbe&»e  the  Urlh  of  Christ,  the  Mantasn  bard»  m  if  iAspirad  vS^T 
by  tlie  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah,  had  odebnted,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  Viigiii^  the  hll  of  the 
serpent,  the  approaohing  birth  of  a  god*-like  ohild,  the  oibpring 
of  the  great  Jvpiter,  who  should  cKpiste  the  gidlt  of  human 
kind,  and  govcna  the  peaoelul  univeese  with  the  rirtum  of  his 
fiither ;  the  rise  and  appearance  of  an  heavenly  race,  a  primitive 
nation  throughout  the  world :  and  the  gradual  restocation  of 

'The  Christianity  of  Lactantios  was  of  a  moral  rather  than  of  a inytterioiis 
casL  "  Ena  |Mene  nidii  (ays  the  oithodox  Buil)  diadphnse  ChriitiaiMe,  et  in 
rhecondmdfmqiMni  in  ishmkigiS  venatin."   I>dttDsio  ridei  Niosnae^  aoot  ii.  c 

Fabricios,  with  his  osual  diligence,  has  collected  a  list  of  between  three  and 
four  hanrtifil  «Dtfaocs  quoted  in  tte  Evan^dical  BieparatkMi  of  Bnaebhis.  See 
Bifabothee.  Qraee.  L  v.  a  4,  torn.  yI  p.  37-56L 

<*See  CbBstamin.  OraiL  ad  Sandoe,  a  19,  aa  He  dilsfly  depends  on  a 
nBystcrioas  aanstfe,  composed  in  the  sixth  a^  after  the  DelngB  by  the  Erythraean 
SyfaO.  and  tnnalated  by  Cioero  into  Latin.  The  initiai  ktien  of  the  thirty-four 
Greek  verses  form  this  prophetic  sentence :  jEsus  Christ,  Son  op  God,  Satioto 
OP  Tint  WOKLD. 

« In  his  paiaphrese  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  assisted  and  impraved 


the  literal  sense  of  the  Latin  text  See 


des  SybiUes.  L  i.  c.  14,  15,  i6b 
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the  innocenee  and  felicity  of  the  golden  age.  The  poet  was 
perhaps  unconacioiu  of  the  secret  sense  mA  object  of  these 
sublime  predictions^  which  have  been  so  unworthily  applied  to 
the  infant  son  of  a  consul  or  a  triumvir ;  ^  but,  if  a  more  splendid, 
and  indeed  specious^  inter(Hretation  of  the  fourth  eclogue  con- 
tributed to  the  conversion  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  Virgil 
may  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  successful  mission- 
aries of  the  gospel^' 
smoum  mi«  The  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  fiuth  and  worship  were 
KnSSSit  concealed  horn  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  even  of  catechumens, 
with  an  affected  secrecy,  which  served  to  excite  their  wonder 
and  curiosity.^  But  Uie  severe  ruks  of  disciplme  which  the 
prudence  of  the  bishops  had  instituted  were  relaxed  by  the  same 
prudence  in  fitvour  of  an  Imperial  proselyte,  whom  it  was  so  im- 
portant to  alhise,  by  every  gentle  condescension,  into  the  pale 
of  the  church;  and  ConstaaUne  was  permitted,  at  least  by  a 
tacit  dispensation,  to  enjoy  moH  of  the  privileges,  before  he  had 
contracted  oiiy  of  the  obligations,  of  a  CSiristian*  Instc&d  of  re- 
tiring £rom  the  congregation  when  the  voice  of  the  deacm 
dismissed  the  profime  multitpide,  he  prayed  with  the  fiuthful, 
disputed  with  me  bishops,  preached  on  the  most  sublime  and 
intricate  subjects  of  theology,  celebrated  with  sacred  rites  the 
vigil  of  Easter,  and  publicly  declared  himself  not  only  a  par- 
taker, but  in  some  measure  a  priest  and  himphant  of  the  Chris- 
tian mysteries.^  The  pride  of  Constantine  might  assume,  and 
his  services  had  deserved,  some  extraordinary  distinction :  an  01- 
timed  rigour  might  have  blasted  the  unripened  firuits  of  his  con- 
version ;  and,  if  the  doors  of  the  church  had  been  strictly  closed 
against  a  prince  who  had  deserted  the  altars  joi  the  gods,  the 
master  of  the  empire  would  have  been  left  destitute  of  any  form 

^Tbc  different  daims  of  an  dder  and  younger  son  of  PoQio.  of  Julia,  of 
Dnisus,  of  Maroellus,  are  found  to  be  incompatible  with  chronology,  history,  and 
the  good  sense  of  VirgiL 

<s  See  Lowth  de  SBtcn.  Poesi  Hebraeorum  Praelect  zxi  p.  289-993.  In  the 
examination  of  the  fourth  eclogue,  the  respectable  bishop  of  London  has  displajred 
learning,  taste,  ingenuity,  and  a  temperate  enthusiasm,  which  exalts  his  isuacf 
vrithout  degrading  his  judgment. 

^The  distinction  between  the  public  and  the  secret  parts  of  divine  service,  the 
missa  caiechumenorumt  and  the  missa  Jldelium,  and  the  mysterious  veQ  which 
piety  or  policy  had  cast  over  the  latter,  are  very  JudickMsly  explamed  by  Thiers, 
Exposition  du  Saint  Sacrement,  Lie.  8-ia,  p.  59-91 :  but  as,  on  this  wdoijfetit^  the 
Papists  may  reasonably  be  suspected,  a  Protestant  reader  wul  depoid  with  more 
confidence  on  the  leanusd  Bmgham,  Antiquities,  L  x.  c  5. 

**See  Eusebiusin  Vit.  Const.  L  iv.  c.  15-32.  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Constantine's 
5)ermon.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  emperor  has  furnished  Baronios  with  a 
specious  argument  in  favour  of  his  early  baptism. 
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of  religious  worship.  In  his  last  visit  to  Rome,  he  piously  dis- 
claimed and  insulted  the  superstition  of  his  ancestors  by  refusing 
to  lead  the  military  processicMi  of  the  equestrian  order  and  to 
offer  the  public  tows  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.^ 
Many  years  before  his  baptism  and  death,  Constantine  had  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  neither  his  person  nor  his  image  should 
ever  more  be  seen  within  the  walls  of  an  idolatrous  temple ; 
while  he  distributed  through  the  provinces  a  variety  of  medals 
and  pictures,  which  represented  the  emperor  in  an  humble  and 
8um>Uant  posture  of  ChristiMi  devotion.^ 

The  pride  of  Constantine,  who  refused  the  privileges  of  aiMw«rhii 
catechumen,  cannot  easily  be  explained  or  excused  ;  but  the&n^mMi 
delay  of  his  baptism  may  be  justified  by  the  maxims  and  the*^'*^ 
practice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  ^ 
was  regularly  administered  by  the  bishop  himself,  with  his 
assistant  deigy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese,  during 
the  fifty  davs  between  the  solemn  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pente^ 
cost;  and  this  holy  term  admitted  a  numerous  band  of  in&nts 
and  adult  perscms  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  discretion 
of  parents  often  suspended  the  baptism  of  their  children  fill  they 
could  understand  the  obligations  which  they  contracted ;  the 
severity  of  ancient  bishops  exacted  fhim  the  new  converts  a 
novidate  of  two  or  thsee  years ;  and  the  catechumens  themselves, 
from  difierent  motives  ox  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  nature,  were 
seldom  impatient  to  assume  the  character  of  perfect  and  initiated 
Christians.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  supposed  to  contain 
a  full  and  absolute  expiation  of  sin  ;  and  the  soul  was  instantly 
restored  to  its  original  purity,  and  entitled  to  the  promise  of 
eternal  salvation.  Among  the  proselytes  of  Christianity,  there 
were  many  who  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a  salutary 
rite,  which  could  not  be  repeated  ;  to  throw  away  an  inestimable 
privilege,  which  could  never  be  recovered.  By  the  delay  of  their 
baptism,  they  oould  venture  freely  to  indulge  their  passions  in 
the  enjc^rments  of  this  world,  while  they  still  retained  in  their 
own  hands  the  means  of  a  sure  and  easy  absolution.^    The  sub- 

^Zosinnis,  L  il  p.  105  [29,  ad  fia]. 
Eowbtos  in  ViL  Ccnistant.  1.  iv.  a  15,  16. 

V  The  theory  and  practice  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
have  been  copiously  escplainedby  Dom.  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  3- 
405  ;  Dom.  Martenne,  de  Ritibos  Ecdesiae  Antiquis,  torn.  I ;  and  by  Bingham,  m 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  books  of  his  Christian  Antiquities.  One  circumstance  may 
be  ot38erved,  in  which  the  modem  churches  have  materially  departed  from  the 
ancient  custom.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  (even  when  it  was  administered  to 
infants)  was  immediately  followed  by  confirmation  and  the  holy  communion. 

*B  The  fathers,  who  censured  this  criminal  delay,  coold  not  deny  the  certain  and 
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lime  theorj  of  the  gOBpel  had  nude  a  much  finnter  imorenon 
on  the  heart  than  on  the  undentanding  of  CoMtaatiiie  niimelC 
He  punned  the  great  object  of  his  anbiticn  tiumigh  the  daric 
and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy ;  aad,  after  the  victory,  he 
abandoned  himaelf,  witiiont  modeimtioii,  to  the  abuse  of  his 
fortune.  Instead  of  ssscrting  his  just  superiority  above  the  im- 
perfect heroism  and  pro&ne  philosophy  of  Trajan  and  the  Anton- 
nines,  the  mature  age  of  Constantine  forfeited  the  reputation 
which  he  had  acauired  in  his  youth.  As  he  giudnally  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  pmportioaably  d^dlhied  In  the  practice 
of  virtue ;  and  the  same  year  of  his  reign  in  which  he  convened 
the  council  of  Nice  was  polluted  by  the  exeentioii,  or  rather 
murder,  of  his  eldest  son.  This  date  is  alone  snficieiit  to  refute 
the  ignorant  and  malicious  suggestions  of  ZdainMis,^  who  affirms 
that,  after  the  death  of  CrispuB,  the  renrnve  of  his  fotiier 
accepted  finom  the  ministers  of  Christiaaity  the  expiatkm  which 
he  had  vainly  scdicited  from  the  Pagan  Pontiis.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Crispas,  the  eaipen>r  oouM  no  longer 
hesitate  in  the  choioe  of  a  religion ;  he  coidd  do  longer  be  ignor- 
ant that  the  <^usch  was  possessed  of  an  infolUUe  resntdy,  though 
he  chose  to  defer  the  application  of  it,  till  the  approach  of  death 
had  removed  (he  temptation  and  danger  Cf  a  relapse.  The 
bishops,  whom  )»e  summoned  in  his  last  ittMSis  t0  thepalace  of 
Nioomedia,  were  edified  by  the  fervour  wHh  which  be  requested 
and  received  the  saoranient  of  baptism,  by  the  ssieumi  protesta- 
tion that  the  remainder  of  his  life  should  be  worthy  of  a  disciple 
of  Christ,  and  by  his  humUe  lefosal  to  wear  the  imperial  pni^e 
af tar  he  had  been  clothed  in  the  wkdte  ganncsit  of  a  neophyte. 
The  example  and  reputation  of  Constaatine  seemed  to  counte- 
nance the  delay  of  baptism.^^   Future  tytanls  were  encouraged 

victorious  efficacy  even  of  a  deathbed  baptism.  The  iDgonious  rhetoric  of  Chmos- 
torn  could  find  only  three  arguments  against  these  prroent  Ci^tians.  i.  That 
ym  should  love  and  pursae  virtue  for  her  own  sake,  and  not  aiarelf  for  the  reward, 
a.  That  we  may  be  suiprised  by  death  without  an  opport^  ^  That, 

although  we  shall  be  placed  in  heaven,  we  shall  only  twinkle  like  little  stars,  when 
oompared  to  the  sans  of  rigliteoiisoess  who  harve  nm  their  appointed  coarse  with 
labour,  with  success,  and  with  glory.  Chrysostom  in  Epist  ad  Hebraeos  HomiL 
ziii  apud  Chardon,  Hist,  des  &icremens,  torn.  i.  p.  49*  ^  behove  that  this  dday 
of  baptism,  though  attended  with  the  soat  perTwcious conaequenc<s»  was  uetei  nxm- 
demned  by  any  general  or  provincial  cooncil,  or  by  any  poblic  act  or  deotetMion  of 
the  church.   The  seal  of  the  bishops  was  easily  kindled  on  nraob  alf|^ter  oocuiDns. 

*  Zosimua,  L  iL  p.  104  [c.  09].  For  this  disingenuous  folsehood  hsliBsdeswed  aad 
experienced  the  harshest  treatment  from  all  the  eodesiastaoal  wricors*  etccpc  Cafditial 
B^nius  (A.D.  334,  No.  15-38),  who  had  oocasioii  to  empioy  the  IdfiM  on  a 
particular  service  against  the  Arian  Eusebius. 

70  Eusebius,  1.  iv.  c.  61,  63,  63.  The  bishop  of  Cseaarea  luppdaes  the  aafvation 
of  Constaatinc  with  the  most  perfect  oonfideooe. 
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to  believe  that  the  itmoeent  blood  which  they  might  shed  in  a 
long  reign  would  instantly  be  washed  away  in  the  waters  of  re- 
generation ;  and  the  abuse  of  religion  dangerously  undermined 
the  ftundations  of  moral  virtue. 

The  gratitude  of  the  ehurdi  has  exalted  the  virtues  ^ndrjng^g^ 
ezcmed  the  fiulings  of  a  generous  patron^  who  seated  Christianity  uy 
on  the  throne  of  the  Rcmian  world ;  and  the  Greeks^  who  cele- 
brate the  lestival  of  the  ImperiiJ  saint,  seldom  mention  the 
name  of  Constantiiie  without  adding  the  title  of  eaual  to  thevivwwr' 
Apmikt!^  Such  a  comparison,  if  it  allude  to  the  cnantcter  of 
those  divine  missionaries,  must  be  imputed  to  the  extravagance 
of  impious  ilatteiy.  But,  if  the  parallel  is  confined  to  the 
extent  and  number  of  their  evangelic  victories,  the  success  of 
Constantitte  might  perhaps  equal  that  of  the  Apostles  them- 
*  selves.  By  the  edicts  oi  toleration  he  removed  the  temporal 
disadvantages  which  had  hitherto  jretarded  the  prepress  of 
Christianity  ;  and  its  active. and  numerous  ministers  received  a 
free  pennission,  a  liberal  encoumgement,  to  recommend  the 
sahitaiy  truths  of  revelation  by  every  argument  which  could 
aicct  the  reason  or  {riety  of  mankind.  Hie  exact  balance  of 
the  two  religions  continued  but  a  moment;  and  the  piercing 
eye  <of  ambition  and  avarice  soon  disc<>vered  that  the  profession 
of  Christianity  might  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  present, 
as  well  as  of  a  ftiture,  life.^  The  hopes  of  wealth  and 
hooMirs,  the  examine  of  an  emperor,  his  exhortations,  his  ir- 
resistible smfleSy  diffused  conviction  among  the  v^ial  and 
obsequious  crowds  which  usually  fill  the  ajiartments  of  a  palace. 
The  cities  which  signalised  a  forward  zeal  by  the  voluntary 
destruction  of  their  temples  were  distinguished  by  municipal 
privileges,  and  rewarded  with  popular  donatives ;  and  the  new 
capital  of  the  East  gloried  in  the  singular  advantage  that  Con- 
stantinople was  never  profimed  by  the  worriiip  of  idolsJ'  As 
the  lower  ranks  of  society  are  governed  by  imitation,  the  con- 
version of  those  who  possessed  any  eminence  of  birth,  of  power, 


71  See  Tfllemont,  Hist  des  Emperenrs,  torn.  iv.  p.  439.  Tbe  Greeks,  the 
Ruanaas,  and,  in  the  darker  a^ca,  the  Latins  themsoves  hav«  been  deskt>us  of 
placing  Conrtantine  in  the  catalogue  of  saint& 

"See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  bis  life.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that^ 
whether  Christ  was  preached  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  he  should  still  rejoice  (L  iuL  c. 
58). 

de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  374,  616)  has  defended, 
with  strength  and  spirit,  the  virgin  puritr  of  Constantinople  against  some  malevo- 
lent insinuations  ofthe  Pagan  Zosimus, 
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or  of  riches,  was  soon  followed  by  dependent  multitudes  The 
salvation  of  the  common  people  was  purchased  at  an  easy  rate, 
if  it  be  true  that,  in  one  year,  twelve  thousand  men  were 
baptized  at  Rome,  besides  a  proportionable  number  of  women 
and  children;  and  that  a  white  garment,  with  twenty  pieces 
of  gold,  had  been  promised  by  the  emperor  to  every  canvert.^ 
The  powerful  influence  of  Constantine  was  not  circumscribed 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  his  life,  or  of  his  dominions.  The 
education  which  he  bestowed  on  his  sons  and  nephews  aecored 
to  the  empire  a  race  of  princes  whose  fiiith  was  still  more 
lively  and  sincere,  as  they  imbibed,  in  their  earliest  in&ncy, 
the  spirit,  or  at  least  the  doctrine,  of  Christianity.  War  miad 
commerce  had  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Roman  provinces  ;  and  the  Barbarians,  who  had 
disdained  an  humble  and  proscribed  sect,  soon  learned  to 
esteem  a  religion  which  had  been  so  lately  embraced  by  the 
greatest  monarch  and  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the  globe  J* 
The  Goths  and  Germans  who  enlisted  under  the  standard  of 
Rome  revered  the  cross  which  glittered  at  the  head  of  the 
legions,  and  their  fierce  countrymen  received  at  the  same  time 
the  lessons  of  &ith  and  of  humanity.  The  kings  of  Iberia  and 
Armenia  worshipped  the  God  of  their  protector;  and  their 
subjects,  who  have  invariably  preserved  the  name  of  Christians, 
soon  formed  a  sacred  and  perpetual  connexion  with  their  Roman 
brethren.    The  Christians  of  Persia  were  suspected,  in  time  of 

Tbe  author  of  the  Histoire  Politique  et  Phflosophique  des  deux  Indes  (torn.  L 
p.  9)  condemns  a  law  of  Constantine,  which  gave  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  vfao 
should  embrace  Christianity.  The  emperor  did  indeed  publish  a  law  which  re- 
strained the  Jews  from  circumcising,  perhaps  from  keeping,  any  Christian  slaves 
(see  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant  1.  iv.  c.  37  and  Cod.  Theod.  I.  zvL  tit.  ix.  with 
Godefroy's  Commentarv,  torn.  vi.  p.  247).  But  this  imperfect  exception  related 
only  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  great  body  of  slaves,  who  were  the  property  of  Christian 
or  Pagan  masters,  could  not  improve  their  temporal  condition  by  changing  their  re- 
ligion. I  am  ignorant  by  what  guides  the  Abb6  Raynal  was  deceived ;  as  the  total 
absence  of  quotations  is  the  unpcuxlonable  blemish  of  his  entertaining  history. 

^  See  Acta  Stl  Silvestri,  and  Hist.  Eccles.  Nicephor.  Callist  1.  viL  c.  34,  aa 
Baronium  AnnaL  Eccles.  A.D.  324.  Na  67,  74.  Such  evidence  is  contemptible 
enough ;  but  these  circumstances  are  in  themselves  so  probable  that  the  learned 
Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  World,  vol  iiL  p.  14)  has  not  scrupled  to  adopt 
them. 

^  The  conversion  of  the  Barbarians  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  is  celebrated 
by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  (see  Sozomen,  L  ii  c.  6,  and  Theodoret,  L  i.  c.  23* 
24).  But  Rufinus,  the  Latin  translator  of  Eusebius,  deserves  to  be  considered  as 
an  original  authority.  His  information  was  curiously  collected  from  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  Apostle  of  Ethiopia,  and  from  uacuhus,  an  Iberian  inince. 
who  was  count  of  the  domestics.  Father  Mamachi  has  given  an  ample  compilation 
on  the  piogress  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  great  but 
imperfect  work.  [Ruiinus,  at  first  a  friend  afterwards  an  opponent  of  JercHoe,  also 
translated  some  wcurks  of  Origen.  J 
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war,  of  preferring  their  religion  to  their  country  ;  but,  as  long 
as  peace  subsisted  between  the  two  empires,  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  Magi  was  efTectually  restrained  by  the  interposition 
of  Constantine.^^  The  rays  of  the  gospel  illuminated  the  coast 
of  India.  The  col<»iies  of  Jews,  who  had  penetrated  into 
Arabia  and  iBthiopia,^^  opposed  the  progress  of  Christianity; 
but  the  labour  of  the  missionaries  was  in  some  measure  fiunli- 
tated  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  revelation ;  and 
Abyssinia  still  reveres  the  memory  of  Frumentius,  who,  in  the  [o.  ajk  m 
time  of  Constantine,  devoted  his  life  to  the  convenion  of  those  ySfn]'*'***' 
sequestered  regions.  Under  the  reign  of  his  son  Constantius, 
Theophilus,^^  who  was  himself  of  Indian  extraction,  was  invested 
with  the  double  character  of  ambassador  and  bishop.  He  em- 
barked on  the  Red  Sea  with  two  hundred  horses  of  the  purest 
breed  of  Cappadocia,  which  were  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the 
prince  of  the  Sabseans,  or  Homerites.  Theophilus  was  entrusted 
with  many  other  useful  or  curious  presents,  which  might  raise 
the  admiration  and  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians ; 
and  he  successfully  employed  several  years  in  a  pastoral  visit  to 
the  churches  of  the  ionid  sone.^ 

The  iiresistible  power  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  displayed  camh  ^ 
in  the  important  and  dangerous  change  of  the  national  religion.  uS!?**'*" 
The  terrors  of  a  military  force  silenced  the  &int  and  unsupported 
murmurs  of  the  Pagans,  and  there  was  reason  to  expect  that 
the  cheerful  submission  of  the  Christian  clergy,  as  well  as 
people,  would  be  the  result  of  conscience  and  gratitude.  It 
was  long  since  established,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  that  every  rank  of  citizens  were  alike 
subject  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  care  of  religion  was  the  right 
as  well  as  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  C^stantine  and  nis 
successors  could  not  easily  persuade  themselves  that  they  had 

^  See  in  Eusebius  (in  Vit  Constant  L  ib.  c.  9)  the  pressing  and  pathetic 
^istle  of  Constantine  in  favour  of  his  Christian  bretltfen  of  rasia. 

n  See  Basnage,  Hist  dcs  fuifs,  torn.  vii.  p.  183,  torn,  viil  p.  333,  torn.  ix.  p. 
SxoL  The  curious  diligence  of  this  writer  pursues  the  Jewish  exiles  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  globe. 

^Theophilus  had  been  given  in  his  inCeincy  as  a  hostage  by  his  countrymen  of 
the  isle  of  Diva,  and  was  educated  by  the  Romans  in  learning  and  piety.  The 
Maldives,  of  whkh  Male,  or  Diva,  may  be  the  capital,  are  a  cluster  of  1900  or  aooo 
minute  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean.  The  ancients  were  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Maldives  ;  but  they  are  described  in  the  two  Mahometan  travellers  of  the 
ninth  century,  published  by  Renaudot,  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  30,  31.  D'Herbdot, 
Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  p.  704.    Hist  G^n^ale  des  Vovages,  torn.  viii. 

M  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  4,  5,  6,  with  Godefroy's  learned  observations.  The 
historical  narrative  is  soon  lost  in  an  inquiry  concerning  the  seat  of  paradise, 
strange  monsters,  ^c. 
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forfeited,  hy  their  coiiTeriion,  any  brmnch  of  the  Imperial  pre- 
rogatives, or  that  they  were  incapable  of  giving  laws  to  a 
religion  which  they  had  protected  and  embraced.  The  empenvs 
still  continued  to  exercise  a  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the 
ecclesiastical  order ;  and  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Tbeodosian 
▲j>.tu4M  code  represents,  under  a  variety  of  titles,  the  authority  which 

they  assumed  in  the  government  of  the  Catholic  church. 
xMstiactiaa  of  But  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,^ 
Sd  'SSSii  which  had  never  been  imposed  on  the  free  spirit  of  Oi^ece  and 
^'"^  Rome,  was  introduced  and  confirmed  by  the  legal  establishment 
of  Christianity.  The  office  of  supreme  pontiff,  which,  from  the 
time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Augustus,  had  always  been  exercised 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  senators,  was  at  length 
united  to  the  Imperial  dignity.  The  first  magistrate  of  the 
state,  as  often  as  he  was  prompted  by  superstition  or  policy, 
performed  with  his  own  himds  the  sacerdotal  functions;"  nor 
was  there  any  order  of  priests,  either  at  Rome  or  in  the  pro- 
vinces, who  claimed  a  more  sacred  character  among  men,  or 
a  more  intimate  communication  with  the  Gods.  But  in  the 
Christian  church,  which  entrusts  the  service  of  the  altar  to  a 
perpetual  succession  of  eonsecrated  ministers,  the  monarch, 
whose  spiritual  rank  is  less  honourable  than  that  of  the  meanest 
deacon,  was  seated  below  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  and  con- 
founded with  the  rest  of  the  faithfol  multitude.^  The  emperor 
might  be  saluted  as  the  lather  of  his  people,  but  he  owed  a 
filial  duty  and  reverence  to  the  fiithers  of  the  church ;  and 
the  same  marks  of  respect  which  Constantine  had  paid  to  the 
persons  of  saints  and  confessors  were  soon  exacted  the  pride 
of  the  episcopal  order.^   A  secret  conflict  between  the  civil 

nSee  the  eDistleof  Osius,  ap.  AthAnaakiiii,  voL  L  p.  ^p.  The  public  femon- 
strance  which  Osius  was  forced  to  address  to  the  son  contained  the  same  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  which  he  had  secretly  instilled  into  the  mind 
of  the  father. 

» M.  de  la  Bastie  (M6moires  de  VAcadimn  des  Inaeriptionsi  torn.  xv.  p.  jg- 
6i)  has  evidently  proved  that  Augustus  and  his  successors  exercised  in  pmon  all 
the  sacred  functions  of  pontifex  maxiraus,  or  high-priest  of  the  Roman  empire. 

»  Something  of  a  contrary  practice  had  insensibly  mevailed  in  the  cnurch  of 
Constantinople ;  but  the  rigid  Ambrose  commanded  Theodosius  to  retire  below 
the  rails,  and  taught  him  to  Icnow  the  difference  between  a  king  and  a  priest  See 
Theodoiet,  L  v.  c  xS. 

M  At  the  table  of  the  emperor  Maximns,  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  received  £he 
cup  from  an  attendant,  and  gave  it  to  the  presbyter  his  companion,  befbre  he 
allowed  the  emperor  to  drink ;  the  empresb  waited  on  Martin  at  table  Sulptchis 
Sevenis,  in  ViL  Sti  Martin,  c.  23,  and  Dialogue  il  7.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  these  extraordinary  compliments  were  paid  to  the  bishop  or  the  sainL 
The  honours  usually  granted  to  the  former  character  may  be  seen  in  Bingham's 
Antiquities,  I  iu  c.  9,  and  Vales,  ad  Theodoret,  1.  iv.  c.  &   Set  the  luniffhty 
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and  ecdesiafttieal  jitrkdietions  embanrMsed  the  operatioiiB  of 
the  Roman  gevemment ;  and  a  plons  emperor  was  alarmed  bj 
the  guilt  and  danger  of  touching  with  a  piofiine  hand  the  ark 
of  t£e  covenant  The  aepantion  of  men  into  the  two  orders 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  kitj  was,  indeed,  fiimihajr  to  many 
nations  of  antiquity;  and  the  priests  of  India,  of  Persia,  of 
Assyria^  of  Judea,  of  Ethiopia,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Gaul,  derived 
from  a  celestial  origin  the  temporal  power  and  possessions 
which  they  had  acquired.  These  venerable  institutions  had 
gradnally  assimilated  themselves  to  the  mannevs  and  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  eoontries ;  ^  but  the  omosition  or  con* 
tempt  of  the  dvil  power  served  to  cement  the  mscipline  of  the 
primitive  cbureh.  The  Christiaais  had  been  obliged  to  elect 
their  own  magistrates,  to  raise  and  distribute  a  peculiar  revenue, 
and  to  regulate  the  internal  policy  of  their  republic  by  a  code 
of  laws,  which  were  ratified  hv  the  consent  of  the  people  and 
the  pnetioe  of  three  hundred  years.  When  Constantine  em- 
braced the  &ith  of  the  Christians,  he  seemed  to  contract  a 
perpetual  alliance  with  a  distinct  and  independent  society ;  and 
the  privileges  gmited  or  oonlirmed  by  that  emperor,  or  bv  his 
successors,  were  acoepted,  not  as  the  precarious  favours  of  the 
court,  but  as  the  just  and  unalienable  rights  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  administered  by  the  spiritual  andsutooftiM 
legal  jurisdietion  ef  eighteen  hundred  bishops;^  of  whom  one  oIaXi^Sb' 
thousand  wm  seated  in  the  Greek,  and  eight  hundred  in  the  ""^'^ 
Latin,  provinces  of  the  empire.    The  extent  and  boundaries 
of  their  respective  dioceses  had  been  variously  and  accidentally 
decided  by  the  seal  and  success  of  the  first  missionaries^  by  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  by  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 
I^piscopal  churches  were  closely  planted  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  in  the  proconsular  Asia,  and 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy.    The  bishops  of  Gaul 
and  Spain,  of  Thrace  and  Pontus,  reigned  over  an  ample  ter- 

ceremooial  which  Leontiiis,  bishop  of  Tripoli,  imposed  on  the  empress.  Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  754.    Patres  ApostoL  tom.  il  p.  179. 

»  Plutarob,  in  his  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  informs  us  that  the  kingsof  Egypt, 
who  were  not  already  priests*  were  initiated,  after  their  election,  into  the  sacerdotal 
order. 

9>  The  numbers  are  not  ascertained  by  any  ancient  writer,  or  original  catalogue; 
for  the  partial  lists  of  the  eastern  churches  are  comparatively  modem.  The  patient 
diligence  of  Charles  a  Sto  FaoLo,  of  Luke  Holstenius,  and  of  Bingham,  has 
laborioosly  investigated  all  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  was 
almost  cogunensmate  with  the  Roman  empire.  The  ninth  book  of  the  Christian 
Antiquities  is  a  veiy  accurate  map  of  eociesiastioal  geography.    [Cpw  Append,  aa] 
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ritory,  and  delegated  their  rural  sufiragans  to  execute  the  sub- 
ordinate duties  of  the  pastoral  office.^  A  Christian  diocese 
might  be  spread  over  a  province  or  reduced  to  a  village ;  but 
all  the  bishops  possessed  an  equal  and  indelible  character  :  they 
all  derived  the  same  powers  and  privileges  from  the  apostles, 
from  the  people,  and  from  the  laws.  While  the  cwU  and 
military  professions  were  separated  by  the  policy  of  Constantine, 
a  new  and  perpetual  order  of  ecdetiatiioal  ministers,  always 
respectable,  sometimes  dangerous,  was  established  in  the  church 
and  state.  The  important  review  of  their  station  and  attributes 
may  be  distributed  under  the  following  heads  :  I.  Popular 
election.  II.  Ordination  of  the  clergy.  III.  Property.  IV.  Civil 
jurisdiction.  V.  Spiritual  censures.  VI.  Exercise  of  public 
oratory.  VII.  Privilege  of  legislative  assemblies. 
I  simhm  of  I.  The  freedom  of  elections  subsisted  lomr  after  the  leiral 
establishment  of  Christianity ;  ^  and  the  subjects  of  Rome 
enjoyed  in  the  church  the  privilege  which  they  had  tost  in  the 
republic,  of  choosing  the  magistrates  whom  they  were  bound 
to  obey.  As  soon  as  a  bishop  had  dosed  his  eyes,  the  metro- 
politan issued  a  commission  to  one  of  his  sufirttgans  to  administer 
the  vacant  see,  and  prepare,  within  a  limited  time,  the  future 
election.  The  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  inferior  clergy, 
who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  candidates  ; 
in  the  senators  or  nobles  of  the  city,  all  those  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  rank  or  property ;  and  finally  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  who,  on  the  appointed  day,  floeked  in 
multitudes  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  diocese,^  and 
sometimes  silenced,  by  their  tumultuous  acclamations,  the  voice 
of  reason  and  the  laws  of  discipline.  These  acclamations  might 
accidentally  fix  on  the  head  of  the  most  deserving  competitor ; 
of  some  ancient  presb3^r,  some  holy  monk,  or  some  lajrman, 

^  On  the  subject  of  the  rural  bishops,  or  Chorepise^pi,  who  voted  in  s)rnods,  and 
cx>Dferred  the  minor  orders,  see  Tbomassin,  Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn.  L  p.  447, 
&c.  and  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  v.  p.  395,  &&  They  do  not  appear 
till  the  fourth  century  ;  and  this  equivocal  character,  which  had  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  prelates,  was  abolished  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  both  in  the  and 
the  West. 

^Tbomassin  ^iJiscipline  de  TEglisei  torn.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  i.-8,  p.  6^3-721)  has 
copiously  treated  of  the  election  of  bishops  during  the  five  first  oentunes,  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West ;  but  he  shews  a  very  partial  bias  in  favour  of  the  q>is- 
copal  aristocracy.  Bingham  {1.  iv.  c  2)  is  moderate ;  and  Chardon  (Hist,  des 
Sacremens,  torn.  v.  p.  108-138)  is  very  clear  and  concise. 

Incredibilis  muUitudo,  non  soliun  ex  eo  oppido  ( Tbcrr^),  sed  etiam  ex  vicinis 
urbibus  ad  suffiragia  ferenda  convenerat,  &c.  dulpicius  Sevenis,  in  Wx.  Martin, 
c.  7.  The  council  of  Laodicea  (canon  xiii.)  prohitnts  mobs  and  tumults;  and 
Justinian  confines  the  right  of  dectipn  to  the  nobility.  NoveU.  c^iii 
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conspicuous  for  his  seal  and  pietj.  But  the  episcopal  chair  was 
solicited,  especially  in  the  great  and  opulent  cities  of  the 
empire,  as  a  temporal  rather  than  as  a  spiritual  dignity.  The 
interested  views,  the  selfish  and  angry  passions,  the  arts  of 
perfidy  and  dissimulation,  the  secret  corruption,  the  open  and 
even  bloody  vidience,  which  had  formerly  disgraced  the  freedom 
of  election  in  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  too 
often  influenced  the  choice  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 
While  one  of  the  candidates  boasted  the  honouxs  of  his  fomily, 
a  second  allured  his  judges  by  the  delicacies  of  a  plentiful 
table,  and  a  third,  more  guilty  than  his  rivals,  offered  to  share 
the  plunder  of  the  church  among  the  accomplices  of  his  sacri- 
legious hopes.^  The  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  laws  attempted 
to  exclude  the  pqpuUuse  from  this  solemn  and  important 
transaction.  The  canons  of  ancient  discipline,  by  requiring 
several  episcopal  qualifications  of  age,  station,  &c.,  restrained 
in  some  measure  the  indiscriminate  caprice  of  the  electors. 
The  authority  of  the  provincial  bishops,  who  were  assembled 
in  the  vacant  church  to  consecrate  the  choice  of  the  people, 
was  interposed  to  moderate  their  passions  and  to  correct  their 
mistakes.  The  bishops  could  refuse  to  ordain  an  unworthy 
candidate,  and  the  rage  of  contending  fiictions  sometimes  ac- 
cepted their  impartial  mediation.  The  submission,  or  the 
resistance,  of  the  clergy  and  people,  on  various  occasions, 
afforded  different  precedents,  which  were  insensibly  converted 
into  positive  laws  and  provincial  customs :  but  it  was  every- 
where admitted,  as  a  nmdamental  maxim  of  religious  policy, 
that  no  bishop  could  be  imposed  on  an  orthodox  church  without 
the  consent  of  its  members.  The  emperors,  as  the  guardians 
of  the  public  peace,  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, might  effectually  declare  their  wishes  in  the  choice 
of  a  primate :  but  those  absolute  monarchs  respected  the  fi^- 
(lom  of  ecclesiastical  elections ;  and,  while  they  distributed  and 
resumed  the  honours  of  the  state  and  army,  they  allowed 
eighteen  hundred  perpetual  magistrates  to  receive  their  im- 
portant offices  from  the  free  sufiages  of  the  people.^    It  was 

^  The  epistles  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (It.  95,  vii.  5,  9)  exhibit  some  of  the 
sTiinHqU  of  the  Galllcaii  church ;  and  Gaul  was  less  polished  and  less  corrupt  than 
the  East. 

n  A  compromise  was  sometimes  introduced  by  law  or  by  consent :  either  the 
bishops  or  the  people  chose  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  had  been  named  by 
the  other  party. 

**  All  the  examples  quoted  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn.  ii.  L  it 
&  6,  p.  704-714)  appear  to  be  extraordinary  acts  of  power,  and  even  of  oppression. 
The  confirmation  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  is  mentioned  by  Philostorgius  as  a 
more  regular  proceeding  (Hist.  Eccles.  L  il  ii).  ^^^^^^  byGoOglc 
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agreeable  to  the  dictaftai  of  justice,  that  these  nuigistntes 
should  not  deseart  an  honourable  statkn  from  wluch  they  oould 
not  be  removed ;  but  the  wisdom  of  eouacils  endeavoured, 
without  much  success^  to  enforce  the  residence^  and  to  prevent 
the  translation^  of  bishops.  The  discdpline  of  the  West  was 
indeed  less  relaxed  than  that  of  the  East;  but  the  same  pas- 
sions which  made  those  ref^nlatioDS  neeessaxy  rendered  them 
ineffectual.  The  repraaehes  whieh  angiy  prebtes  have  so 
vehemently  urged  against  each  oliier  serve  only  to  expoae  their 
conmion  guilt  and  their  mutual  indiscretion^ 
iLordimtiaa  II.  The  bishops  alone  possessed  the  £M9alty  of  tpuHmai 
of  tk«  eiMnr  g^^i^Q .  g^j^^  |.)^g  extraonlinary  privilege  might  oompcpsate, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  painful  oetibacy^  which  was  imposed 
as  a  virtue,  as  a  duty,  and  at  length  as  a  positive  obligmtioo. 
The  religions  of  antiquity,  whieh  established  a  separate  order 
of  priests,  dedicated  a  holy  race,  a  tribe  or  fimiily,  to  the  per- 
petual service  of  the  Gods.^  Smdi  inststutioos  were  founded 
for  possession  rather  than  conquest  The  children  of  the  priests 
enjoyed,  with  proud  and  indoiciit  security,  their  sacred  inherit- 
ance; and  tlie  fiery  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  abated  by  the 
cares,  the  pleasures,  and  the  endearments  of  dranestie  life. 
But  the  Christian  sanctoary  was  open  to  every  ambitious 
candidate  who  a^ired  to  its  heavenly  pranises  or  temporal 
possessions.  The  office  of  priests,  like  tiiat  of  soldiers  or  magis- 
trates, was  strenuously  exercised  by  those  men  whose  temper 
and  abilities  had  prompted  them  to  embnuse  tiie  ecelcsiaaticsl 
profession,  or  who  had  been  selected  by  a  discerning  bishop  as 
the  best  qualified  to  promote  the  gh»ry  and  interest  of  the 
church.    The  bisheps^  (till  die  abuse  was  nsteained  by  the 

*  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  is  a  sub- 
ject of  discipline,  and  indeed  of  contn>versy,  wfaidi  has  been  very  diligratly  ex- 
amined. See  in  partioqlar  Thomaiwin,  DiaoipliBe  de  rEgliae,  torn.  L  L  ii  c  bL 
IxL  p.  886-903,  and  Bingham's  Antiquities,  L  iv.  c.  5.  By  eacli  of  these  learned 
but  partial  critics,  one  half  of  the  truth  is  produced,  and  the  other  is  concealed. 

M  Diodorus  SkuIus  attesU  and  approves  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  priest- 
hood among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldfanfcand  the  Indians  (L  I  p.  84  [c  7^,  L  iL 
p.  142, 153  [99,  40  and  41  ad  fin.],  edk.  WesseUog).  The  magi  are  described  by 
Ammianus  as  a  very  numerous  lamDy:  *'Per  ssecula  multa  ad  prsesens  ubSl 
eftdemque  prosapiS.  multitudo  creata,  Deorum  cultibus  dedtcata'  (xjdiL  6). 
Ausonius  cdebrates  the  Stirps  Dnddarum  {De  Profesaorib.  BurdigaL  !▼.);  but 
we  may  infer  from  the  remark  of  Caesar  (vl  13),  tint,  ia  the  Celtic  bierapciiy, 
some  room  was  left  for  choice  and  emulation. 

>B  The  subject  of  the  vocation,  ordination,  ohedjenwi,  ftc  of  the  deigy,  is 
laboriously  discussed  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  I'Eghse,  tooL  ii  p.  and 
Bingham  (in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Antiquities,  more  especially  the  taath,  acth. 
and  seventh  chapters).  When  the  brother  of  St.  Jerom  was  ordained  in  Cyprus, 
the  deacons  forcibly  stopped  his  mouth,  lest  he  should  make  a  solemn  protestation 
which  might  invalidate  the  holy  rites. 
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j»udenoe  of  the  Uwb)  might  oonstmfai  the  reluctant^  and 
protect  the  distressed;  and  the  imposition  of  hands  for  ever 
bestowed  some  of  the  most  vaJuable  privileges  of  civil  society. 
The  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  more  numerous  perhaps 
than  the  legions,  was  exempted  by  the  emperors  from  all 
service,  fuivate  or  public,  all  nnmicipal  offices,  and  all  personal 
taxes  and  contributions  which  pressed  on  their  fellow-oitisenB 
with  intolerable  weight ;  and  the  duties  of  their  holy  profession 
were  accepted  as  a  full  discharge  of  their  obligations  to  the 
republic.^  Sach  bishop  acquired  an  absolute  and  indefeasible 
right  to  the  perpetual  obedience  of  the  clerk  whom  he  ordained : 
the  clergy  of  each  episcopal  church,  with  its  dependent  parishes, 
f<Hmed  a  regular  and  permanaat  society ;  and  the  cathedrals  of 
Constantinople^  and  Carthage^  maintained  their  peculiar  estab- 
lishment of  five  hundred  ecclesiastical  ministers.  Their  ranks  ^ 
and  numbers  were  insensibly  multiplied  by  the  superstition 
of  the  times,  which  introduced  into  the  church  the  splendid 
c»emonies  of  a  Jewish  or  Pagan  temple ;  and  a  long  train  of 
priests^  deaoms,  sub-deacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  readers, 
singers,  and  door-keepers^  contributed,  in  their  respective  stations^ 
to  swell  the  pomp  and  harmony  of  religious  worship^  The. 
clerical  name  and  privilege  were  extended  to  many  pious  fra-. 
temities,  who  devoutly  supported  the  ecclesiastical  throne.^^ 
Six  hundred  parmboiam,  or  adventurers^  visited  the  sick  at  [ 
Alexandria;  eleven  hundred  oopiatm,  or  gravediggiers,  buried''' 
the  dead  at  Constantinople ;  ami  the  swarms  of  monJis,  who 
arose  from  the  Nile,  overspread  and  darkened  the  &ee  of  the 
Christian  worldi 

The  cbarter  of  immuiiities  which  the  clergy  obtained  from  the  Christian 
emperors  is  coniaiiied  in  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  code;  and  is 
ilhisiiated  with  toleKable  candour  by  the  learned  Godefroy,  whose  mind  was 
balanced  b^  the  opposite  prejudices  of  a  civilian  and  a  protestant. 

^  Justinian.  NoveU.  ciii.  Sixty  presbyters  or  priests,  one  hundred  deacons, 
forty  deaconessesi  ninety  sub^eaoons,  one  hundred  and  ten  readers,  twenty-five 
chanters,  and  one  hundred  door-keepers;  in  all,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
This  moderate  number  was  fixed  by  the  emperor,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
cfanrciif  which  had  bean  invofawl  in  drat  and  usory  fay  the  expense  of  a  much  higher 
fMtahKshmnnt. 

»  Univemis  cknis  ecdesiss  Caithaginiensis .  .  .  fere  ^nginii  vel  amplius ; 
inter  onoB  qoamphirimi  etaat  leotores  infiantnlL  Victor  Vitensis,  de  Persecut. 
Vandal,  v.  9,  p.  78,  edit.  Ruinart.  This  remnant  of  a  more  prosperous  sute  sub- 
sisted under  the  oppression  of  the  Vandals. 

«  The  namber  of  sevem  orders  has  been  fixed  in  the  Latin  church,  exclusive  ot 
the  episcopal  character.  But  the  four  inferior  ranks,  the  minor  orders,  are  now 
reduced  to  emptyand  useless  titles. 

See  Cod.  Theodos.  i  xvi  tit.  a,  leg.  4a,  43.  Godefroy's  Commentary,  and 
the  Eccl<^iasyiral  History  of  Alexandria,  shew  the  danger  of  these  pknis  institu- 
lioos,  whk:h  often  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  turbulent  capital.  / 
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m.  ij^wty  ni.  The  edict  of  Milan  secured  the  revenue  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  the  church.i^^i  The  Christians  not  only  recovered  the 
lands  and  houses  of  which  they  had  been  stripped  by  the  per- 
secuting laws  of  Diocletian,  but  they  acquir^  a  perfect  title 
to  all  the  possessions  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
connivance  of  the  magistrate.  As  soon  as  Christianity  became 
the  religion  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  the  national  clergy 
might  claim  a  decent  and  honourable  maintenance :  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tax  might  have  delivered  the  people  fmn 
the  more  oppressive  tribute  which  superstition  imposes  on  her 
votaries.  But,  as  the  wants  and  expenses  of  the  church  increased 
with  her  prosperity,  the  ecclesiastical  order  was  still  supported 
and  enriched  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful.  Eight 
m  years  after  the  edict  of  Milan,  Constantine  granted  to  all  his 
subjects  the  free  and  universal  permission  of  bequeathing  their 
fortunes  to  the  holy  Catholic  church  and  their  devout 
liberality,  which  during  their  lives  was  checked  by  luxury  or 
avarice,  flowed  with  a  profuse  stream  at  the  hour  of  their  death. 
The  wealthy  Christians  were  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
their  sovereign.  An  absolute  monarch,  who  is  rich  without 
patrimony,  may  be  charitable  without  merit ;  and  Constantine 
too  easily  believed  that  he  should  purchase  the  ficvour  of 
Heaven,  if  he  maintained  the  idle  at  the  expense  of  the  j 
industrious,  and  distributed  among  the  saints  the  wealth  of  the 
republic.  The  same  messenger  who  carried  over  to  Africa  the 
head  of  Maxentius  might  be  entrusted  with  an  epistle  to  Cascilian, 
bishop  of  Carthage.  The  emperor  acquaints  him  that  the 
treasurers  of  the  province  are  directed  to  pay  into  his  hands 
the  sum  of  three  thousand /b//ef,  or  eighteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  to  obey  his  urther  requisitions  for  the  relief  of 
the  churches  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania.^<^  The 
liberality  of  Constantine  increased  in  a  just  proportion  to  his 
£uth,  and  to  his  vices.    He  assigned  in  each  city  a  r^rular 

^  The  edict  of  Milan  (de  M.  P.  c.  48)  acknowledges,  bv  reciting,  that  there 
existed  a  species  of  landed  propoty,  ad  jus  corporis  eomm,  id  est,  eoclesiarum  non 
hominum  singulorum  pertinentia.  Such  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  sopreme 
magistrate  must  have  been  received  in  all  the  tribunals  as  a  maxim  of  civil 
law,   [Cp.  above,  p.  093,  n.  15.^ 

^  Habeat  unusquisque  lioentiam  sanctissimo  Catholics  {ecclesiai)  venerabiUque 
concilio,  decedens  bonorum  quod  optavit  relinquere.  Cod.  Theodos.  L  xvi  tit.  iL 
le^.  4.  This  law  was  published  at  Rome,  A.D.  321,  at  a  time  when  Constaatine 
might  foresee  the  probability  of  a  rupture  with  the  emperor  of  the  East 

103  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccles.  1.  x.  6;  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  aS.  He  repeatedly  ex- 
patiates on  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  hero,  which  the  bishop  himself  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  and  even  of  tasting. 
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allowance  of  com,  to  supply  the  fund  of  ecclesiastical  charity ; 
and  the  persons  of  both  sexes  who  embraced  the  monastic  life 
became  the  peculiar  &vourites  of  their  sovereign.  The  Christian 
temples  of  Antioch^  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  &c. 
displayed  the  ostentatious  piely  of  a  prince  ambitious,  in  a 
declining  age,  to  equal  the  perfect  labours  of  antiqnity.^^  The 
form  of  these  religious  edifices  was  simple  and  oblong ;  though 
they  might  sometimes  swell  into  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and 
sometimes  branch  into  the  figure  of  a  cross.  The  timbers  were 
framed  for  the  most  part  of  cedars  of  libanus ;  the  roof  was 
covered  with  tiles,  perhaps  of  gilt  brass ;  and  the  walls,  the 
columns,  the  pavement,  were  incrusted  with  variegated  marbles. 
The  most  precious  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems, 
were  profusely  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  altar ;  and  this 
^lecious  magnificence  was  supported  on  the  solid  and  perpetual 
basis  of  landed  property.  In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  from 
the  reign  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Justinian,  the  eighteen 
hundred  churches  of  the  empire  were  enriched  by  the  frequent 
and  unalienable  gifts  of  the  prince  and  people.  An  annual 
income  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  may  be  reasonably 
assigned  to  the  bishops,  who  were  placed  at  an  equal  distance 
between  riches  and  poverty,i05  i^ut  the  standard  of  their  wealth 
insensibly  rose  with  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  cities 
which  they  governed.  An  authentic  but  imperfect^^  rent- 
roll  specifies  some  houses,  shops,  gardens,  and  fiurms,  which 
belonged  to  the  three  BasiUcas  of  Rome,  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  and 
St  John  Lateran,  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the 
East  They  produce,  besides  a  reserved  rent  of  oil,  linen, 
paper,  aromatics.  Sec  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  twenty-two 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
In  the  age  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  the  bishops  no  longer 
pofiseued^  perhaps  they  no  longer  deserved,  the  unsuspecting 

Eosebins,  Hist  Eodes.  I  z.  c.  a,  3,  4.  The  bishop  of  Caosarea,  who  studied 
and  gratified  the  taste  of  his  master,  pronounced  in  pubbc  an  elaborate  descriptign 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  (in  Vit  (Jonst.  L  iv.  a  46).  It  no  longer  exists,  but  he 
has  inserted  in  the  Life  of  Constantine  (1.  iiL  a  ^5)  a  short  account  of  the  architecture 
and  ornaments.  He  likewise  mentions  the  dhurch  of  the  holy  Apostles  at  Con- 
stantinople (L  iv.  c.  59). 

^See  Justinian.  Novell  cxxiii  3.  The  revenue  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
most  wealthy  bishops,  is  not  expressed ;  the  highest  annual  valuation  of  a  bishopric 
is  stated  at  /Airiy,  and  the  lowest  at  imo,  pounds  of  gold ;  the  medium  might  be 
taken  at  sixteen^  but  these  valuations  are  much  below  the  real  value. 

"•See  Baronius  (AnnaL  Eccles.  A.D.  324,  Na  58,  65,  70,  71).  Every  record 
which  comes  from  the  Vatkan  is  justly  suspected ;  yet  these  rent-rolls  have  an 
ancient  and  authentic  colour ;  and  it  is  at  least  evident,  that,  if  forged,  they  were 
forged  in  a  period  when  farms^  not  kingdoms^  were  the  objects  of  papal  ay^ice. 
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confidence  of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  ecclesiasticai  re- 
venues of  each  diocese  were  divided  into  four  parte ;  for  the 
respective  uses^  of  the  bishop  himself,  of  his  inferior  deigy,  of 
the  poor,  and  of  the  public  worship  ;  and  the  abuse  of  this  saoed 
trust  was  strictly  and  repeatedly  checked*^^^  The  patrimony  of 
the  church  was  still  subject  to  all  the  public  impositions  of  the 
state.^^  The  clergy  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Thessalonica,  &c. 
might  solicit  and  obtain  some  partial  exemptions;  but  the 
tA.D.  HQ  fnremature  attempt  of  the  great  council  of  Rimini»  which  aspired 
to  universal  freedom,  was  suceessfnlly  resisted  by  the  am  of 
Constantine.i<w 

IV.  Ohrfl  jvis-  IV.  The  Latin  clergy,  who  ereeted  their  tribunal  on  the 
^'"^  ruins  of  the  civil  and  common  law,  have  miAlestly  acoqpfeed  as 
the  gift  of  Coostantine  the  independent  jurisdiefcioo  whidi 
was  the  fruit  of  time,  of  accident,  and  of  their  own  industry. 
But  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  emperors  had  aetuaUy  en- 
dowed them  with  some  legal  prerogatives,  which  secured  and 
dignified  the  sacerdotal  character.^^^   1.  Underadespcyticgovem> 

i^SeeTbomasin,  Discipline  de  rEe[li8e,  torn.  iiL  L  iL  c  13,  14,  ic  p.  689- 
706.  The  legal  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  does  not  appear  to  nave  been 
established  in  the  time  of  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom.  Simplicius  and  GelasiuSp  who 
were  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  centoiy,  mention  it  in  tfaeir 
pastoial  letters  as  a  general  law,  which  was  already  confirmed  by  the  costom  of 
Italy. 

^  Ambrose,  the  most  strenuocB  asseter  of  ecdesiastical  privfl^i^es,  sabmhs  with- 
out a  murmur  td  the  payment  of  the  land-tax.  '*  Si  tributum  petit  Impentor.  noo 
negamus;  agii  ecclesiae  solvunt  tributum ;  solvimus  quae  sunt  Ceesant  Caesari,  et 
quae  sunt  Dei  Deo :  tributum  Csesaris  est ;  non  negatur.**  Baronius  labotirs  to 
interptet  this  tribute  as  an  act  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty  (AmaL  Bedoai  A.11. 
387) ;  but  the  words,  if  not  the  intent  ons,  of  Ambrose,  an  more  candidly  ex- 
plained by  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  TEig^llse,  tom.  iii.  I.  i.  a  34,  p.  268. 

i<*In  Ariminense  synodo  super  eociesianim  et  clericorum  privilegiis  tnetatft 
habito,  usque  eo  dispositio  progressa  est,  ut  juga  quae  viderantur  ad-  irrnlrTiim 
pertinere,  a  publidl  functione  oessarent  inquietudine  desistente :  quod  nostra  vide- 
tur  dudum  sanctio  repulsisse.  Cod.  Theod.  L  xvL  tit.  iL  leg.  15.  Had  the  synod 
of  Rimini  carried  this  point,  such  practical  merit  might  have  atoned  fbr  some 
speculative  heresies. 

From  Euaebius  {in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  &  37)  and  Soromea  i.  a  9)  we  are 
aaniied  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  extended  and  confirmed  1^  Qviaiaiitiiie  ; 
but  the  forgery  of  a  famous  edict,  which  was  never  fairly  inserted  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  (see  at  the  end,  torn.  vi.  p.  303),  is  demonstrated  by  Godefrosr  in  the 
most  aatisfactoiy  manner.  It  is  strange  that  M.  de  Montesquieu^  who  was  a 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  should  allege  this  edict  of  Constantioe  (Esprit  des 
Loix,  L  xxix.  c.  z6)  without  intimating  any  suspicion. 

uiThe  subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been  involved  in  a  mist  of 
^  passion,  of  prejudice^  and  of  interest.  Two  of  the  fairest  books  which  have  fallen 
into  my  hands  are  the  Institutes  of  Canon  La*v,  by  the  Abb6  de  Fleury,  and  the 
Civil  History  of  Naples,  by  Giannone.  Their  moderation  was  the  effiect  of 
«tuation  as  well  as  of^  temper.  Fleury  was  a  French  ecrlesiastic,  who  respected 
the  authority  of  the  parliaments ;  Giannone  was  an  Italian  lawyer,  who  dieaded 
the  power  of  the  churchu  And  here  let  me  observe  that,  as  the  geoend  pro- 
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ment,  the  bishops  alone  enjoyed  and  asserted  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  being  tried  only  by  their  peers  ;  and  even  in  a  capital 
aceusation,  a  synod  of  their  brethren  were  the  sole  judges  of 
their  gailt  or  innocence.  Such  a  tribunal,  unless  it  was  inflamed 
by  pcnonal  resentment  or  religions  discord,  might  be  &vour- 
able,  or  even  partial,  to  the  sacerdotal  order :  but  Constantine 
was  satisfied  that  secret  impunity  would  be  less  pernicious 
than  public  scandal :  and  the  Nicene  council  was  edified  by  his 
public  declamtion  that,  if  he  surprised  a  bishop  in  the  act  of 
adulteiy,  he  should  cast  his  Imperial  mantle  over  the  episcopal 
sinner.  2.  The  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  at 
onee  a  privilege  and  a  restraint  of  the  ecclesiastical  onier,  whose 
civil  causes  were  decently  withdrawn  firom  the  cc^^aance  of  a 
secular  judge.  Their  venial  oiences  were  not  exposed  to  the 
shame  of  a  public  trial  or  punishment ;  and  the  gentle  correc- 
tion, which  Uie  tenderness  of  youth  may  endure  from  its  parents 
or  instructors,  was  inflicted  by  the  temperate  severity  of  the 
bishops.  But,  if  the  cleigy  were  guilty  of  any  crime  which 
could  not  be  sufficiently  expiated  by  their  degmidation  from  an 
honourable  and  beneficial  profession,  the  Roman  magistrate 
drew  the  sword  of  justice  without  any  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
immunities.  3.  The  arbitration  of  the  bishops  was  ratified  by  a 
positive  law ;  and  the  judges  were  instructed  to  execute,  without 
appeal  or  delay,  the  episcopal  decrees,  whose  vi^dity  had 
hitherto  depended  on  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  con- 
version of  the  magistrates  themselves,  and  of  the  whole  empire, 
might  gradually  remove  the  fears  and  scruples  of  the  Christians. 
But  they  still  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishops,  whose 
abilities  and  integrity  they  esteemed :  and  the  venerable  Austin 
enjoyed  the  satis&ction  of  complaining  that  his  spiritual  func- 
tions were  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  invidious  labour  of 
deciding  the  claim  or  the  possession  of  silver  and  gold,  of  lands 
and  cattle.  4.  The  ancient  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  transferred 
to  the  Christian  temples,  and  extended,  by  the  liberal  piety  of 
the  younger  Theodosius,  to  the  precincts  of  consecrated  ground.^^^ 

positions  which  I  advance  are  the  result  of  many  particnlar  and  imperfect  facts,  I 
mnst  eUher  refer  the  reader  to  those  modem  authors  who  have  expressly  treated 
the  stibieet  or  sweU  these  notes  to  a  disagreeable  and  disproportioned  size. 

luilllainont  has  collected  from  Rufinus^  Theodoret,  &c.  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  Constantine.  Eod^  t  lil  p.  749,  75a 

us  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit  xlv.  leg.  4.  In  the  works  of  Fra  Paolo  <tom.  iv. 
p.  193,  Ac.)  there  is  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  origin,  claims,  abuses,  and  limits 
of  sanctuanea  He  justly  observes  that  ancient  Greece  might  perhaps  contain 
fifteen  or  twenty  cuyla  or  sanctuaries ;  a  number  which  at  present  may  be  found  in 
Italy  within  the-waUs  of  a  single  d^. 
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The  fugitive,  and  even  guilty,  suppliants  were  penmitted  to 
implore  either  the  justice  or  the  mercy  of  the  Deity  and  his 
ministers.  The  rash  violence  of  despotism  was  suspended  by 
the  mild  interposition  of  the  church ;  and  the  lives  or  fortunes 
of  the  most  eminent  subjects  might  be  protected  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  bishop. 

T.  ipMiMi  V.  The  bishop  was  the  perpetual  censor  of  the  morals  of  his 
people.  The  discipline  oi  penance^was  digested  into  a  system 
of  canonical  jurisprudence,^^^  which  accurately  defined  the  duty 
of  private  or  public  confession,  the  rules  of  evidence,  the 
degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  measure  of  punishment  It  was 
impossible  to  execute  this  spiritual  censure,  if  the  Christian 
pontiff,  who  punished  the  obscure  sins  of  the  multitude,  respected 
the  conspicuous  vices  and  destructive  crimes  of  the  magistrate 
but  it  was  impossible  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
without  controlling  the  administration  of  civil  government. 
Some  considerations  of  religion,  or  loyalty,  or  fear,  protected  the 
sacred  persons  of  the  emperors  from  the  seal  or  resentment  of 
the  bidiops;  but  they  boldly  censured  and  excommunicated 
the  subordinate  tyrants  who  were  not  invested  with  the 
majesty  of  the  purple.  St.  Athanasius  excommunicated  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Egypt ;  and  the  interdict  which  he  pronounced, 
of  fire  and  water,  was  solemnly  transmitted  to  the  churches  of 
Cappadoda.^^  Under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the 
polite  and  eloquent  Synesius,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,^^^ 
filled  the  episcopal  seat  of  Ptolemais,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Cyrene,^^^  and  the  philosophic  bishop  supported,  with  dignity, 

U4xhe  penitential  jurispradenoe  was  continually  improved  by  the  canons  of  the 
councils,  oat,  as  many  cases  were  still  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops,  they 
occasionally  published,  after  the  example  of  the  Roman  Praetor,  the  ndes  of  dis- 
cipline which  theyproposed  to  observe.  Among  the  canonical  ^istles  of  the  fourth 
century,  those  of  Basil  the  Great  were  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  inserted  in 
the  Pandects  of  Beveridge  (tom.  il  p.  47-i5i),  and  are  translated  by  Chardon, 
Hist  des  Saoemens,  torn.  iv.  p.  319-277. 

119  Basil  ]^istoL  xlviL  in  Baronius  (AnnaL  Eocles.  A.D.  370.  No,  91),  who 
declares  that  he  purposely  relates  it,  to  convince  ^vemors  that  they  were  not 
exempt  from  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  In  his  <^inion,  even  a  rDjral  bead 
is  not  safe  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ;  and  the  cardinal  shews  himself  much 
more  consistent  than  the  lavryers  and  theologians  of  the  Galilean  church. 

u0The  long  series  of  his  ancestors,  as  high  as  Eurysthenes,  the  first  Doric  king 
of  Sparta,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Hercules,  was  inscribed  in  the  public 
registers  of  Cyrene,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony.  (Synes.  E^ist  WiL  p.  197,  edit. 
Petav.)  Such  a  poor  and  illustrious  pedigree  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  witbom 
adding  the  royal  ancestors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

U7  Synesius  (de  Regno,  p.  3)  pathetically  deplores  the  fallen  and  ruined  state  of 

Cjrrene,  vdAi«  'EAXiyvtc,  troAtubv  orofM  mi  irtfu^r,  xol  iw  if6f  P»»P^  n*c  ^rmXm  cro^wr. 

m  Wn|c  K«t  Kcm^lKi  K«i  My*^  ip«iwu9.  Ptolemais,  a  new  city,  83  miles  to  the 
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the  character  vhich  he  had  aaaumed  with  reluctance.^^^  He 
vanquished  the  monster  of  libya^  the  president  Andronicus^ 
who  abused  the  authority  of  a  venal  office^  invented  new  modes 
of  rapine  and  torture,  and  aggravated  the  guilt  of  oppression 
by  that  of  sacril^^.^^^  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reclaim 
the  haughty  magistrate  by  mild  and  religious  admonition, 
Synesius  proceeds  to  inflict  the  last  sentence  of  ecclesiastical 
justice/^  which  devotes  Andronicus,  with  his  associates  and 
their  JamUies,  to  the  abhorrence  of  earth  and  heaven.  The 
impenitent  sinners,  more  cruel  than  Phalaris  or  S^uiacherib, 
more  destructive  than  war,  pestilence,  or  a  cloud  of  locusts,  are 
deprived  of  the  name  and  privileges  of  Christians,  of  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  sacraments,  and  of  the  hope  of  Ptoidise.  The 
bishop  exhorts  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  the  people,  to 
renounce  all  society  with  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  exclude 
them  from  their  houses  and  tables ;  and  to  refuse  them  the 
common  offices  of  life  and  the  decent  rites  of  burial.  The 
church  of  Ptolemais,  obscure  and  contemptible  as  she  may 
appear,  addresses  this  declaration  to  all  her  sister  churches  of 
the  world;  and  the  profime  who  reject  her  decrees  will  be 
involved  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Andronicus  and  his 
impious  followen.  These  spiritual  terrors  were  enforced  by  a 
dexterous  application  to  the  Bysantine  court ;  the  trembling 
president  implored  the  mercy  of  the  church  ;  and  the  descend- 
ant of  Hercules  enjoyed  the  satis&ction  of  raising  a  prostrate 


westward  of  Cyrene,  assumed  the  metropolitan  honours  of  the  PentapoUs, 
or  Upper  Libya,  which  were  afterwards  transCened  to  Sodnisa.  See  Wesse- 
Ung  Itinerar.  p.  67,  68,  733.  Cellarius  Geograph.  torn.  iL  part,  il  p. 
72,  74.  Carolus  a  Sto  Paulo  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  273,  lyAnville  G^ographie 
ancienne,  torn.  iii.  p.  43,  44,  Mtoioires  de  I'Acad.  des  inscriptions,  torn,  xxsnnl 
p.  363-391. 

lis  Synesius  had  previously  represented  his  own  disqualifications  (EpisL  cv.  p. 
246-950).  He  loved  pro&ne  studies  and  profane  sports ;  he  was  incapable  of 
supporting  a  life  of  celibacy ;  he  disbelieved  the  resurrection  :  and  he  roused  to 
preach  fadUs  to  the  people,  unless  he  might  be  permitted  to  pkilosopkiMe  at  home. 
TbeophUus,  primate  of  Egypt,  who  knew  his  merit,  accepted  this  extraordinary 
compromise.  See  the  Lite  of  ^nesius  in  Tillemont,  Mto  £ocl6s.  tom.  xii.  p. 
499-554- 

See  the  invective  of  Synesius,  Epist  Ivil  p.  191*201.  The  promotion  of 
Andronicus  was  illcsal ;  since  he  was  a  native  of  Berenice,  in  the  same  province. 
The  instruments  of  torture  are  curiously  specified,  the  vfvr^pwv,  or  press,  the 
Aiuctva4^P«,  the  nWrp^,  the  ^ivoKmfH%t  the  •ndypa,  and  the  x'^^^'fi^^^^*  that 
variously  pressed  or  distended  the  fingera  the  feet,  the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the  lips 
of  the  victuns  [in  Ep.  IviiL  p.  1399,  ed.  Migne]. 

>>BThe  sentence  of  excommunication  is  expressed  in  a  rhetorical  style.  ISyne- 
sras,  Epist.  Iviii.  p.  aox-ao^.)  The  method  of  involving  whole  funiUes,  tixnigh 
somewhat  unjust,  was  improved  into  national  imerdicta. 
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tyrant  ftom  the  ground.^^  Such  {trinciples  and  auch  examples 
insensibly  prepared  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  ponti&^  who 
have  tnunpled  on  the  necks  of  kings. 


▼L  Tnttm  VI.  Every  popukr  government  has  experieneed  the  effects  of 
gSSSSi  rude  or  artificial  eloquence*  The  coldest  nature  is  animated, 
the  firmest  reason  is  moved,  by  the  rapid  communication  of  the 
prevailing  impulse;  and  each  hearer  is  afiected  by  his  own 
passions,  and  by  those  of  the  surrounding  multitude.  The  ruin 
of  civil  Uberty  had  silenced  the  demagogues  of  Athens  and  the 
tribunes  of  Rome ;  the  custom  of  preaching,  which  seems  to 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  Christian  devotion,  had  not 
been  introduced  into  the  temples  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  ears  of 
mpnarchs  were  never  invaded  by  the  hmh  sound  of  popular 
eloquence,  till  the  pulpits  of  the  empire  were  filled  with  sacred 
orators  who  possessed  some  advantages  unknown  to  their  pio&ne 
predecessors.^^  The  arguments  and  rhetoric  of  the  tribune 
were  instantly  oraosed,  with  equal  arms,  by  skilful  and  resolute 
antagonists ;  and  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason  might  derive  an 
accidental  support  from  the  conflict  of  hostile  passions.  The 
bishop,  or  some  distinguished  presbyter,  to  whom  he  cautiously 
delegated  the  powers  of  preaching,  harangued,  without  the 
danger  of  interruption  or  reply,  a  submissive  multitude,  whose 
minds  had  been  prepared  and  subdued  by  the  awfiil  ceienonies 
of  religion.  Sudi  was  the  strict  subordination  of  the  Catholic 
church  that  the  same  concerted  sounds  might  issue  at  once  from 
an  hundred  pulpits  of  Italy  or  Egypt,  if  they  were  tuned  ^  by 
the  master  hand  of  the  Roman  or  Alexandrian  nrimate.  The 
design  of  this  institution  was  laudable,  but  the  fruits  were  not 
always  salutary.  The  preadbers  recommended  the  practice  of 
the  social  duties  ;  but  they  exalted  the  perfection  of  monastic 
virtue,  which  is  painful  to  the  individual  and  useless  to  mankind. 
Their  charitable  exhortations  betrayed  a  secret  wish  that  the 
clergy  might  be  permitted  to  manage  the  wealth  of  the  frithful 

^See  Synesius,  Epist  xlvii.  p.  i86,  287.   Epist.  boil  p.  2x8,  2x9.  EpisL 
Ixxzix.  p.  230,  331. 


^See  Tbomaasin  (Discipline  de  TEgliae,  torn.  iL  L  iil  c.  83,  p.  1761-1770) 
and  Bingham  (Antiquities,  voL  I  1.  xiv.  c.  4,  p.  688-7x7).  Preaching  was  000- 
fiidered  as  the  most  important  office  of  the  bishop ;  but  this  function  was  some- 
times entrusted  to  such  presbyters  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustin. 

1^  Queen  Elizabeth  used  this  expression,  and  practised  this  ait,  whenem  she 
wished  to  prepossess  the  minds  ot  her  people  m  favour  of  any  extraordinaiy 
measure  of  gOYemment  The  hostile  effects  of  this  mmsic  were  apprdiended  by 
her  successor,  and  severely  felt  by  his  son.  "  When  ptdpit.  drum  eodeaiastic/' 
&c  see  Heylin*s  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,  p.  153. 
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for  the  bendit  of  the  poor.  The  most  sublime  repvesentations 
of  the  attributes  sod  Jaws  of  the  Deity  were  sullied  by  an  idle 
mixture  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  puerile  rites,  and  fictitious 
micades :  and  they  expatiated,  with  the  most  fervent  seal,  on 
the  leligious  merit  of  hating  the  adversaries,  and  obe3Fhig  the 
ministerBy  of  the  chureh.  When  the  public  peace  was  distracted 
by  heresy  and  schism,  the  sacred  orators  sounded  the  trunmet  of 
discord,  and  perhaps  of  sedition.  The  understandings  of  their 
congregations  were  perplexed  by  mystery,  their  passions  were 
inflamed  by  invectives:  and  they  rushed  from  the  Christian 
temples  of  Antioch  w  Alexandria,  prepared  either  to  suffer  or 
to  inflict  martyrdom.  The  corruption  of  taste  and  language  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  vehement  declamations  of  the  Latin 
bishops  ;  but  the  compositions  of  Gr^ory  and  Chrysostom  have 
been  compared  with  the  most  splendid  models  of  Attic,  or  at 
least  of  Asiatic,  eloquence.^ 

VII.  The  representatives  of  the  Christian  republic  weremprMw* 
regdiady  assembled  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year :  and  !tL«3ffiy^* 
these  synods  difiused  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
legislation  through  the  hundred  and  twenty  provinoes  of  the 
Roman  world.^  The  archbishop  or  metropolitan  was  em- 
powered, by  the  laws,  to  summon  the  suflifagan  bishops  of  his 
provinee,  to  revise  their  conduct,  to  vindicate  their  rights,  to 
declare  their  fiuth,  and  to  examine  tiie  merit  «>f  the  candidates 
who  were  elected  by  the  d^gy  and  people  to  supply  the 
vacancies  of  the  episcopal  ccdlege.  The  primates  of  Rome, 
Alexandria,  Antiooh,  Carthage,  and  afterwards  Constantinople, 
who  exercised  a  more  ample  jurisdiction,  convened  the  numerous 
assembly  of  their  dependent  bishops.  But  the  convocation  of 
great  and  extraordinary  synods  was  the  pMDogative  of  the 
emperor  alone.  Whenever  the  emei^encies  of  the  church  re- 
quired this  decisive  measure,  he  dispatched  a  peremptory  sum- 
rooDS  to  the  bishops,  or  the  deputies  of  each  province,  with  an 
order  for  the  use  of  post-horses,  and  a  competent  allowance  for 
the  expenses  of  their  journey.    At  an  early  period,  when  Con-  tu 


Those  modest  orators  acknowledged  that,  as  they  were  destitute  of  the  gift 
of  miracles,  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  arts  of  eloquence. 

10  The  council  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  canons,  has 
made  somefundamental  regulations  conceniing  synods,  metropolitans,  and  primates. 
The  Nioene  canons  have  been  variously  tortured,  abused,  interpolated,  or  forged,  ao- 
cordmg  to  the  interest  of  the  clergy.  The  Suburbicarian  cnurches,  assigned  (by 
Rufinus)  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  vehement  oootio- 
versy.    See  Sirmond.   Opera,  tom.  iv.  p.  x-238. 
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stantiiie  was  the  pTotector,  rather  than  the  proselyte^  at 
Christianity,  he  referred  the  African  controyetaj  to  the  coaHdl 
of  Aries  ;  in  which  the  bishops  of  York,  of  Treves,  of  Milan^  and 
of  Carthage,  met  as  friends  and  brethren,  to  debate  in  their 
native  tongue  on  the  oonunon  interest  of  the  Latin  <Nr  Western 
church.^  Eleven  years  afterwards,  a  more  numerous  and  cele- 
brated assembly  was  convened  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  to  ex- 
tinguish, by  their  final  sentence,  the  subtle  disputes  which  had 
arisen  in  Egypt  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  Three  hundred 
and  eighteen  bishops  obeyed  the  summons  of  their  indulgent 
master ;  the  ecclesiastics,  of  every  rank  and  sect  and  denomi- 
nation, have  been  computed  at  two  thousand  and  forty-eight 
persons ;  ^  the  Greeks  appeared  in  person ;  and  the  consent  of 
the  Latins  was  expressed  by  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  session,  whicn  lasted  about  two  months,  was  frequently 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Leaving  his  guards 
at  the  door,  he  seated  himself  Twith  the  permission  of  the 
council)  on  a  low  stool  in  the  miost  of  the  hall.  Constantine 
listened  with  patience  and  spoke  with  modesty :  and,  while  he 
influenced  the  debates,  he  humbly  professed  that  he  was  the 
minister,  not  the  judge,  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  who 
had  been  established  as  priests  and  as  gods  upon  earth.^  Such 
profound  reverence  of  an  absolute  monarch  towards  a  feeble  and 
unarmed  assembly  of  his  own  subjects  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  respect  with  which  the  senate  had  been  treated  by  the 
Roman  princes,  who  adopted  the  policy  of  Augustus.  Within 
the  space  of  fifty  years,  a  philosopmc  spectator  of  the  vicissitude 
of  human  afiairs  might  have  contemplated  Tacitus  in  the  senate 
of  Rome,  and  Constantine  in  the  council  of  Nice.  The  fiithera 
of  the  capitol  and  those  of  the  church  had  alike  degenerated 
from  the  virtues  of  their  founders ;  but,  as  the  bishops  were  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  opinion,  they  sustained  their  dignity 
with  more  decent  pride,  and  sometimes  opposed,  with  a  manly 
spirit,  the  wishes  of  their  sovereign.    The  progress  of  time  and 


i^Wchave  only  thirty-three  or  forty-seven  episcopal  subscriptions :  but  Ada,, 
a  writer  indeed  of  small  account,  reckons  six  hundred  bishops  in  the  council  of 
Aries.   TiUemont,  M^m.  Ecc«i£s.  torn.  vL  p.  42a. 

See  Tillemont,  torn  vl  p.  975,  and  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  ManicMisnie,  torn, 
i.  p.  529.  The  name  of  ^mA^,  which  is  given  by  Eutvchius  to  the  9048  eodesiastks 
(AnnaL  torn.  I  p.  4^0,  vers.  FOoocic),  must  be  extended  Car  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
orthodox  or  even  episcopal  ordination. 

^  See  Euseb.  in  Vit  Constantin.  1.  til  c.  6-91.  Tillemont,  M^m.  EccMsiastiqufa, 
torn.  vk.  p.  669-759. 
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ftupefstition  enwed  the  mem<»y  of  the  weakness,  the  pMsion, 
the  ignorance,  which  disgraced  these  ecclesiastical  synods ;  and 
the  Catholic  world  has  unanimously  submitted  ^  to  the  infallible 
decrees  of  the  general  councils.^ 

n*Saiiciinns  ighur  ▼icem  legum  obtineve,  quae  a  qtiatuor  Sanctis  ConcUiis  .  .  . 
expositae  sunt  aut  firmatae.  Pnedictaroin  enim  quatuor  synodorum  dogmata  sicut 
sanctas  Scripturas  et  regulas  sicut  leges  observamus.  Justinian.  Novell  cxxxL 
Bevendge  (ad  ^^^andect  proleg.  p.  a)  remarks  that  the  emperors  never  made  new 
laws  in  eodesiastical  matters ;  and  Giannone  observes,  in  a  very  different  spirit, 
that  they  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  canons  of  ooundls.  Istoria  Civile  di  NapoU, 
torn.  I  p.  1961. 

^Soe  the  article  Concilb  in  the  EncydopMie,  torn,  ill  p.  668-679,  ^tion  de 
LucoueSb  The  author,  M.  le  docteur  Bouchaud,  has  discussed,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gailican  church,  the  principal  questions  which  relate  to  the  form 
and  constitution  of  general,  national,  and  provincial  councils^  The  editors  (see 
Prelace^  p.  xvL)  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  tMs  article.  Those  who  consult  their 
immen^  compuation  seldom  depart  so  well  wtisfifd. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

PerMcidwn  of  Herety—The  Schism  of  the  DonaHsU—The  Arian 
Controversy — Athanasius — Distracted  Stale  of  the  Church  and 
Empire  under  Constantine  and  his  Sons — Toleration  of  Pagan- 
ism 

Thb  grateful  applause  of  the  clergy  has  consecrated  the  memory 
of  a  prince  who  indulged  their  passions  and  promoted  their 
interest  Constantine  gave  them  security,  wealtn,  honours,  and 
revenge  :  and  the  support  of  the  orthodox  &ith  was  considered 
as  the  most  sacred  and  important  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
The  edict  of  Milan,  the  great  charter  of  toleration,  had  con- 
firmed to  each  individual  of  the  Roman  world  the  privilege  of 
choosing  and  professing  his  own  religion.  Rut  this  inestimable 
privilege  was  soon  violated  :  with  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the 
emperor  imbibed  the  maxims  of  persecution;  and  the  sects 
which  dissented  from  the  Catholic  church  were  afflicted  and 
oppressed  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  Constantine  easily 
believed  that  the  Heretics,  who  presumed  to  dispute  his 
opinions  or  to  oppose  his  commands,  were  guilty  of  the  most 
absurd  and  criminal  obstinacy ;  and  that  a  seasonable  applicatioii 
of  moderate  severities  might  save  those  unhappy  men  from  tiie 
danger  of  an  everlasting  condemnation.  Not  a  moment  was 
lost  in  excluding  the  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  separated 
congregations  from  any  share  of  the  rewards  and  immunities 
which  the  emperor  had  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  orthodox 
clergy.  Rut,  as  the  sectaries  might  still  exist  under  the  doud 
of  royal  disgrace,  the  conquest  of  the  East  was  immediately 
followed  by  an  edict  which  announced  their  total  destruction.^ 
After  a  preamble  filled  with  passion  and  reproach,  Constantine 
absolutely  prohibits  the  assemblies  of  the  Heretics,  and  con- 
fiscates their  public  property  to  the  use  either  of  the  revenue 
or  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  sects  against  whom  the  Imperial 
severity  was  directed  appear  to  have  been  the  adherents  of 
Paul  of  Samosata ;  the  Montanists  of  Phiygia,  who  maintained 

^  Euaebius  in  Vit  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  63,  64,  65,  6& 
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an  enthusiastic  nioeession  of  piophecy;  the  Novatians,  who 
stemlj  rejected  the  temporal  efficacy  of  repentance;  the 
Mardonites  and  ValentinianSj  under  whose  leading  banners  the 
various  Gnostics  of  Asia  and  Egypt  had  insensibly  rallied ;  and 
perhaps  the  Manichseans,  who  had  recently  imported  from 
Persia  a  more  artful  compositico  of  Qrientid  and  Christian 
theology.^  The  design  of  extirpating  the  name,  or  at  least  of 
restraining  the  progress,  of  these  odious  Heretics  was  prosecuted 
with  vigour  and  effect.  Some  of  the  penal  regulations  were 
copied  from  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  ;  and  this  method  of  con- 
version was  applauded  by  the  same  bishops  who  had  felt  the 
hand  of  oppressicm  and  had  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  humanity. 
Two  immaterial  circumstances  may  serve,  however,  to  prove  that 
the  mind  of  Constantine  was  not  entirely  oorrupted  by  the  spirit 
of  seal  and  higo/try.  Before  he  condemned  the  Manichseans  and 
their  kindred  sects,  he  resolved  to  make  an  accurate  enquiry  into 
the  nature  of  their  religions  principles.  As  if  he  distrusted  the 
impartiality  of  his  ecclesiastical  counseUors,  this  delicate  com- 
mission was  entrusted  to  a  civil  magistrate,  whose  learning  and 
moderation  he  justly  esteemed,  and  of  whose  venal  character 
be  was  probably  ignorant^  The  emperor  was  soon  convinced 
that  he  had  too  hastily  proscribed  the  orthodox  fiiith  and  the 
exemplary  morals  of  the  Novatians,  who  had  dissented  from  the 
church  in  some  articles  of  discipline  which  were  not  perhaps 

'After  some  examination  of  the  various  opinions  of  TiUemont,  Beausoface^ 
Laidner.  &&  I  am  convinced  that  Manes  did  not  propagate  this  sect,  even  in 
Persia,  before  the  year  ajo.  It  is  strange  that  a  philosophic  and  foreign  heresy 
should  have  penetrated  so  rapidly  into  the  African  provinces;  yet  I  cannot  easily 
reject  the  edict  of  Diocletian  against  the  Manichssans,  which  may  be  found  in 
fiarooius.  (AnnaL  EccL  A.D.  287.)  [The  earliest  mention  of  the  Manichseans  is 
in  Ensebius,  H.  £.  viL  zi.  (For  Diocletian's  edict,  see  Cod.  Gregorianus,  ed.  Haend, 
14,  4,  where  it  is  said  that  the  doctrine  came  in  hunemundum  de  Persica  adversaria 
MoHsgente.)  For  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Manes,  we  have  now  two  important 
eastern  sources:  (a)  His  Life  written  by  Muhammed  ben  Ishak,  towwds  dose  of 
the  zoth  century  and  published  with  a  translation  by  Ffaigd  (in  Mani,  seine  Lekre 
und  seine  ScAri/ienf  from  which  we  learn  that  Manes  wrote  his  works  (some 
Persian,  some  Syriac)  in  a  special  "  Manidwran"  alphabet,  derived  from  Persian 
and  Syriac.  .{e)  AlblrOnfs  Chronolo^  of  Ancient  Nations  (transl.  by  Sachau, 
1870),  written  early  in  ixthcent  at  Khiva,  which  preserves  cenual  Asian  traditions 
of  Manes,  and  shows  that  some  of  his  works  ezistisd  there  then.  Of  the  works  of 
Manes  may  be  mentioned  his  Gospel,  The  Treasure  of  Life,  Book  of  AlysUries,  Baur 
wv-ote  a  treatise  on  Mamchaeism  (das  Mantch.  Reltgtonssystem,  1831).  Compare 
Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssadier,  voL  i..  and  the  excdknt  article  in  the  DicL  of  Christian 
BM^rapny  ] 

•Con^antiiis  enim,  cum  limatius  superstitionum  quaereret  sectas,  Manichseorum 
et  similiom,  &c.  Ammian.  xv.  15.  Strategius.  who  from  this  commission  obtamed 
the  smname  of  Mvsonianus,  was  a  Christian  of  the  Arian  sect.  He  acted  as  one 
of  the  counts  at  the  council  of  Sardica.  Libanius  praises  his  mildness  and  prudence. 
Vales,  ad  locum  Ammian. 
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essential  to  salvation.  By  a  particnlar  edict,  he  exempted  them 
from  the  general  penalties  of  the  law ;  ^  allowed  them  to  build 
a  church  at  Constantinople,  respected  the  miracles  of  their 
saints,  invited  their  bishop  Acesius  to  the  council  of  Nice^  and 
gently  ridiculed  the  nairow  tenets  of  his  sect  by  a  fiimiliar  jest, 
which,  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign,  must  have  been  received 
with  applause  and  gratitude.^ 

▲Mmaow-    The  complaints  and  mutual  accusations  which  assailed  the 

1ld*SI'  throne  of  Constantine,  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Maxentius  had 
submitted  Africa  to  his  victorious  arms,  were  ill  adapted  to 
edify  an  imperfect  proselyte.  He  learned  with  surprise  that 
the  provinces  of  that  great  country,  from  the  confines  of  Cyrene 
to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  were  distracted  with  religious 
discord.®   The  source  of  the  division  was  derived  from  a  double 

CA.O. m]  election  in  the  church  of  Carthage;  the  second,  in  rank  and 
opulence,  of  the  ecclesiastical  thrones  of  the  West.  Cedlian 
and  Majorinus  were  the  two  rival  prinu&tes  of  Africa  ;  and  the 
death  of  the  latter  soon  made  room  for  Donatus,  who,  by  his 
superior  abilities  and  apparent  virtues,  was  the  firmest  support 
of  his  party.  The  advantage  which  Cecilian  might  claim  mm 
the  priority  of  his  ordination  was  destroyed  by  the  illegal,  or  at 
least  indecent,  haste  with  which  it  had  been  performed,  without 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  bishops  of  Numidia.   The  authority 

[4.0.  sts]  of  these  bishops,  who,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  condemned 
Csecilian  and  consecrated  Majorinus,  is  again  weakened  by  the 
in&my  of  some  of  their  personal  characters  ;  and  by  the  female 
intrigues,  sacrilegious  bargains,  and  tumultuous  proceedings 

*Cod.  Theod.  1.  zvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  a.  As  the  general  law  is  not  inserted  in  the 
Theodosian  code,  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  year  438  the  sects  which  it  had 
condemned  were  already  extinct 

^Sozomen,  L  1  c.  S2.  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  la  These  historians  have  been 
suspected,  but  I  think  without  reason,  of  an  attachment  to  the  Novatian  doctrine. 
The  emperor  said  to  the  bishop,  "  Acesius.  take  a  ladder,  and  get  up  to  Heaven 
by  yourself".  Most  of  the  Christian  sects  have,  by  turns,  borrowed  the  ladder  of 
Acesius. 

^The  best  materials  for  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  be  found  in  the 
edition  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  published  (Plsuris.  1700  [U^,  170a]  )  by  M.  Duptn, 
who  has  enriched  it  with  critical  notes,  geographi<»l  discussions,  onnnal  records, 
and  an  accurate  abridgment  of  the  whole  controversy.  M.  de  TiUemont  has 
bestowed  on  the  Donatists  the  greatest  part  of  a  volume  (torn.  vi.  part  i. ) :  and  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  an  ample  collection  of  all  the  passages  of  his  favourite  St. 
Augustin  which  relate  to  those  heretics.  [The  particular  point  on  which  the 
controversy  at  first  turned  is  not  made  quite  clear  in  Gibbon's  text.  It  was 
whether  Felix,  who  ordained  Caecilian,  was  a  traditor  or  not,  that  is,  one  of  those 
who  in  the  recent  persecution  had  handed  over  holy  vessels  and  sacred  writings  to 
the  officers  of  the  government  Constantine.  inquiring  into  the  question  in  3x3. 
decided  in  favour  of  Felix.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  his  supporters  maintained  not 
that  consecration  by  a  traditor  was  allowable  but  that  Felix  was  not  a  traditor.  J 
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which  are  imputed  to  this  Numidian  counciL^  The  bishops  of 
the  contending  &ctions  maintained,  with  equ|tl  ardour  and 
obstinacy^  that  their  adversaries  were  degraded,  or  at  least  dis- 
honoured, by  the  odious  crime  of  delivering  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  the  officers  of  Diocletian.  From  their  mutual  reproaches,  as 
well  as  from  the  story  of  this  dark  transaction,  it  may  justly  be 
inferred  that  the  late  persecution  had  embittered  the  zeal,  with- 
out reforming  the  manners,  of  the  African  Christians.  That 
divided  church  was  incapable  of  affording  an  impartial  judica- 
ture ;  the  controversy  was  solemnly  tried  in  five  successive 
tribunals  which  were  appointed  by  the  emperor ;  and  the  whole 
proceeding,  from  the  nnt  appeal  to  the  final  sentence,  lasted 
above  three  years.  A  severe  inquisition,  which  was  taken  by 
the  Praetorian  vicar  and  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  the  report  of 
two  episcopal  visitors  who  had  been  sent  to  Carthage,  the 
decrees  of  the  coundk  of  Rome  and  of  Aries,  and  the  supreme  giwiMn  rf 
judgment  of  Constantine  himself  in  his  sacred  consistoiy, 
all  &vourable  to  the  cause  of  Csecilian ;  and  he  was  unanimously  iuw.^oimp 
acknowledged  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  as  the  truejvdgmoiiaii] 
and  lawful  primate  of  Africa.  The  honours  and  estates  of  the 
church  were  attributed  to  his  suffisgan  bishops,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  Constantine  was  satisfied  with  inflicting 
the  punishment  of  exile  on  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Donatist 
fiiction.  As  their  cause  was  examined  with  attention,  perhaps 
it  was  determined  with  justice.  Perhaps  their  complaint  was 
not  without  foundation,  that  the  credulity  of  the  emperor  had 
been  abused  by  the  insidious  arts  of  his  fitvourite  Osius.  The 
influence  of  fitlsehood  and  corruption  might  procure  the  con- 
demnation of  the  innocent,  or  aggravate  the  sentence  of  the 
guilty.  Such  an  act,  however,  of  injustice,  if  it  concluded  an 
importunate  dispute,  might  be  numbered  among  the  transient 
evils  of  a  despotic  administration,  which  are  neither  felt  nor 
remembered  by  posterity. 

But  this  incident,  so  inconsideFable  that  it  scarcely  deserves  {gggMrf  tto 
a  place  in  history,  was  productive  of  a  memorable  sch^m,  which  a.d  au 
afflicted  the  provinces  of  Africa  above  three  hundred  years,  and 

7  Schiama  a^tur  illo  tempore  confusee  mulieris  Iracundia  peperit ;  ambitus 
Duthvit,  a*^rit]a  roboravit.  Optatua,  1.  i.  c.  19.  The  language  of  Purpurius  is 
that  of  a  forious  madman.  Dicitur  te  necasse  filios  sororis  tuae  duos.  Purpurius 
respondit ,  Putas  me  terreri  a  te  .  .  .  oocidi ;  et  occido  eos  qui  contra  me  faciunt. 
Acta  CondL  Cirtensis.  ad  calc.  Optat  p.  274.  When  Caocilian  was  invited  to 
an  assemoly  of  bishops,  Purpurius  said  to  his  brethren,  or  rather  to  his  accomplices, 
'*  Let  him  come  hither  to  receive  our  imposition  of  hands ;  and  we  will  break  his 
head  by  way  of  penance ".   Optat.  I  i.  c.  19.  1 
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was  extinguished  only  with  Christianity  itself.  The  inftexihle 
zeal  of  freedom  and  fimaticism  animated  the  Donatists  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  usurpers  whose  election  they  disputed  and 
whose  spiritual  powers  they  denied.  Excluded  from  the  eiril 
and  religious  communion  of  mankind,  they  boldly  exoommuni- 
cated  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  embraced  the  impious 
party  of  Ceecilian,  and  of  the  Traditors,  from  whom  he  derived 
his  pretended  ordination*  They  asserted  with  confidence,  and 
almost  with  exultation,  that  the  Apostolical  succession  was 
interrupted ;  that  all  the  bishops  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
infected  by  the  contagion  of  guilt  and  schism  ;  and  that  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Catholic  church  were  confined  to  the  chosen 
portion  of  the  African  believers,  who  alone  had  preserved 
inviolate  the  integrity  of  their  &ith  and  discipline.  This  rigid 
theory  was  supported  by  the  most  uncharitable  conduct  When- 
ever they  acquired  a  proselyte,  even  from  the  distant  provinces 
of  the  East,  they  carefully  repeated  the  sacred  rites  of  baptism  ^ 
and  ordination  ;  as  they  rejected  the  validity  of  those  which  he 
had  already  received  from  the  hands  of  heretics  or  schismstics. 
Bishops,  virgins,  and  even  spotless  infants  were  subjected  to 
the  disgrace  of  a  public  penance,  before  they  could  be  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  Donatists.  If  they  obtained  possession 
of  a  church  which  had  been  used  by  their  Catholic  adversaries. 


care  which  a  temple  of  idols  might  have  required.  They 
washed  the  pavement,  scraped  the  walls,  burnt  the  altar,  which 
was  commonly  of  wood,  melted  the  consecrated  plate,  and  cast 
the  Holy  Eucharist  to  the  dogs,  with  every  circumstance  of 
ignominy  which  could  provoke  and  perpetuate  the  animosity  of 
religious  Actions.^  Notwithstanding  this  irreconciieable  aver- 
sion, the  two  parties,  who  were  mixed  and  separated  in  all  the 
cities  of  Africa,  had  the  same  language  and  manners,  the  same 
zeal  and  learning,  the  same  faith  and  worship.  Proscribed 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  empire,  the  Donatists 
still  maintained  in  some  provinces,  particularly  in  Numidia,  their 
superior  numbers  ;  and  four  hundred  bishops  acknowledged  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  primate.    But  the  invincible  spirit  of  the 

>The  councils  of  Aries,  of  Nice  and  of  Trent  ooofirmed  the  wise  and 
moderate  practice  of  the  church  of  Roni&  The  Donatists*  however,  had  the 
advanta^  of  mamtaining  the  sentiment  of  Cyprian,  and  of  a  oonsideraole  part  of 
the  primitive  church.  Vmoentius  Lirinensis  (p.  332,  ap.  Tillemont,  Mtou  Kocl^s, 
torn.  vi.  p.  138)  has  explained  why  the  Donatists  are  eternally  burning  with  the 
Devil,  while  St  Cyprian  reigns  in  heaven  with  Jesus  Christ    [Cp.  App.  191] 

>  See  the  sixth  book  of  Optatus  Mitevitanus,  p.  9X-ioa 


they  purified  the  unhallowed 
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sect  sometimes  preyed  <m  his  own  vitsls ;  and  the  bosom  of 
their  schismatical  church  was  torn  by  intestine  divisions.  A 
fomrth  part  of  the  Donatist  bishops  followed  the  independent 
standard  of  the  Maximianists.  The  nanow  and  solitary  path 
wfaidi  their  first  leaders  had  marked  out  continued  to  deviate  [«.wa.i>.] 
ftom  the  great  society  of  mankind.  Even  the  imperceptible 
sect  of  the  Rogatiaas  could  aflirm,  without  a  blush^  that,  when 
Christ  should  descend  to  judge  the  earth,  he  would  Bad  his 
true  religion  preserved  only  in  a  few  nameless  villages  of  the 
Caesarean  Mauritania.^^^ 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists  was  confined  to  Africa:  thentiMatt*- 
more  ctiffusive  nuschief  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  successively  ^SS^""*^ 
penetarated  into  every  part  of  the  Christian  world.    The  former 
was  an  accidental  quarrel,  occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  freedom  ; 
the  latter  was  a  high  and  mysterious  argument,  derived  from 
the  abuse  of  philosophy.    From  the  age  of  Constantine  to  that 
of  Qovis  and  Theodoric,  the  temporal  interests  both  of  the 
Romans  and  Barbarians  were  deeply  involved  in  the  theological 
dispntes  of  Arianism.    The  historian  may  therefinre  be  per- 
mitted respectfiilly  to  withdraw  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary ;  and 
to  deduce  the  progress  of  reason  and  fidth,  of  error  and  passion, 
from  the  school  of  Plato  to  the  decline  and  fiill  of  the  empire* 
The  genius  of  Plato,  infimned  by  his  own  meditation,  or  hjf^ag^^^ 


the  traditional  knowledge  of  the  priests  of  Egypt,^^  had  ventured  cmSi 
to  explore  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  Deity.  When  he  luul 
elevated  his  mind  to  the  sublime  contemplation  of  the  fust 
self-existent,  necessary  cause  of  the^miverse,  the  Athenian  sage 
was  iacapable  of  conceiving  hon>  the  simple  unity  of  his  essence 
could  admit  the  infinite  variety  of  distinct  and  successive  ideas 
whicb  compose  the  model  of  the  intellectual  world ;  how  a  Being 
purely  incorporeal  could  execute  that  perfect  model,  and  mould 
with  a  plastic  hand  the  rude  and  independent  chaos.  The  vain 
hope  of  extricating  himself  from  these  difficulties,  which  must 
ever  oppress  the  feeble  powers  of  the  human  mind,  might 

i^TiHemoni,  M^m  Eccl^siastiqties,  torn.  vi.  part.  i.  p.  2$%,  He  laughs  at  their 
partial  credidity.  He  revered  Aagostin,  the  great  doctor  of  the  system  of  oredes- 
tination. 

u  Plato  JB^f^nm  peragravit  ut  a  sacerootibus  Barbans  numeros  et  caeUsHa 
aociperet  Cicero  de  Finibus,  v.  35.  The  Egyptians  might  still  pesnrve  the 
traditional  creed  of  the  Patriarchs.  Josephus  has  persuaded  many  of  the  Christian 
fathers  that  Plato  derived  a  part  of  his  knowledge  from  the  Jews ;  but  this  vain 
opuuoo  cannot  be  reconciled-with  the  obscure  state  and  unsocial  manners  of  the 
Jewtsh  people^  whose  scriptures  were  not  accessible  to  Gr<^k  curiosity  till  more 
tlian  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  See  Maisham,  Canon.  Chron.* 
jx  14^  ]L<e  Clerc,  EpistoL  Critic  vii.  p.  177-194. 
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induce  Plato  to  consider  the  divme  nataie  under  the  threefold 
modification  :  of  the  first  cause,  the  reason  or  Logos,  and  the  soul 
LOOM  ^  spirit  of  the  universe.  His  poetical  imagination  sometimes 
fixed  and  animated  these  metaphysical  abstractions  ;  the  three 
arehical  or  original  principles  were  represented  in  the  Platonic 
system  of  three  Gods^  united  with  each  other  by  a  mysterious 
sod  inefiable  generation ;  and  the  Logos  was  particularly  con- 
sidered under  the  more  accessible  character  of  the  Son  of  an 
Eternal  Father,  and  the  Oeator  and  Governor  of  the  world. 
Such  appear  to  have  been  the  secret  doctrines  which  were 
cautiously  whispered  in  the  gardens  of  the  academy ;  and  which^ 
according  to  the  more  recent  disciples  of  Plato,  could  not  be 
perfectly  understood,  till  after  an  assiduous  study  of  thirty 
years.*^ 

ta^tette     The  arms  of  the  Macedonians  diflused  over  Asia  and  Egypt 
SSS&to  the  language  and  learning  of  Greece;  and  the  theologiod 
MnCteM  gyg^Qi     pXato  was  taught  with  less  reserve,  and  perhaps  with 
some  improvements,  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Alexandria.^' 
A  numerous  colony  of  Jews  had  been  invited,  by  the  &vour  of 
the  Ptolemies,  to  settle  in  their  new  capital.^^    While  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  practised  the  legal  ceremonies,  and  pursued  the 
lucrative  occupations  of  commerce,  a  few  Hebrews,  of  a  more 
liberal  spirit,  devoted  their  lives  to  religious  and  philosophical 
contemplation.^^   They  cultivated  with  diligence,  uid  embraced 
with  ardour,  the  theological  system  of  the  Athenian  sage.  But 
their  national  pride  would  have  been  mortified  by  a  fiur  con- 
fession of  their  former  poveg^ :  and  they  boldly  marked,  as  the 
sacred  inheritance  of  their  ancestors,  the  gold  and  jewels  which 
Bcffen  obfM  they  had  so  lately  stolen  inm  their  Egyptian  masters.  One 
^  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  philosophical 

treatise,  which  manifestly  betmys  the  style  and  sentiments  of 
the  school  of  Plato,  was  produced  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and 

u  The  modem  guides  who  lead  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Platooic  Sjrstem  are 
Cudworth  (InteUectual  System,  p.  568-690),  Basnage  (Hist  des  Juifs,  1.  iv.  c.  iv. 
p.  53-86),  Clerc  (Epist.  CnL  vii.  p.  194-^09),  and  Bracker  (HisL  Philas. 
torn,  u  pL  675-^06).  As  the  learning  of  tnese  writers  was  equal,  and  tbeir  intentioo 
different,  an  inqmsitive  observer  may  derive  instruction  mxn  their  dispotei,  and 
certainty  from  their  agreement. 

^  Brucker,  Hist.  Philofloph.  tonw  i.  p.  1349-1357.  The  Alemndrian  acbool  is 
celebrated  by  Strabo  (L  xviL)  and  Ammianus  (iodi  6).  [Cpu  Vacheroi.  Eooie 
d'Alexandrie.] 

14  Joseph.  Anticjuitat  L  sdL  c.  x.  3.   Basnage,  Hist  des  }wSk,  L  viL  a  x 
u  For  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  p^iloaoohv,  see  Buaebius,  Pneparat  EvangeL 
viiL  9,  xa   According  to  Philo,  the  Therapeutas  studied  philiasophy  ;  and  Bradcer 
has  proved  (Hist  Philosoph.  torn,  il  p.  787)  that  tbef  %Bm  the  preferenoe  to  that 
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imaiiimously  received  aa  it  genuine  and  valiuihle  rdiio  of  the 
inspired  Wisdom  of  Solomon.^^  A  similar  union  of  the  Moaaie 
faith  and  the  Grecian  philosophy  distingulahes  the  works  of 
Philo,  which  were  composed,  for  the  most  pait,  under  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  ThCimatenal  soul  of  the  universe  ^  might 
offend  the  piety  of  the  Hebrews :  but  they  applied  the  eharacter 
of  the  Logos  to  the  Jehovah  of  Moses  and  the  poMax^hs ;  and 
the  Son  of  God  was  introduced  upon  eatih  under  a  visifaie,  and 
even  human,  appearai^,  to  per&mi  those  familiar  offiees  which 
seem  incompatible  with  the  niitusre  and  attributes  of  the 
UniYersal  Cause. 

The  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name  of  Solomon,  the  authointy  By»^A»i^ 
of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  the  consent  of  the  Jews  and  st  jSS!^ 
Greeks,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  mysterieus  ^ 
docti;ine  which  might  pleas^  but  could  npt  aatiafy,  a  catioMd 
mind.   A  prophet  or  apostle,  inspired  by  the  Deiity,  can  alone 
exercise  a  lawful  dominion  over  the  &itK  of  mankind  ;  and  the 
theology  of  Plato  might  have  been  for  ever  oonfounded  with 
the  philosophic^d  visions  of  the  Academy^  the  Porch,. and  the 
Lycenm,  if  the  i^ame  and  divine  attributes  of  the  Logos  had  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  celestial  pen  of  the  last  and  most  sub- 
lime of  the  Evangeliats.^   The  Chri8tif«n  Bteyelation,  which  was 


^Ste  CalpMSt,  VmvtOLiofa  sur  la  Bible,  tom.  ii  p,  277.  The  book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  vm  received  bv  many  of  the  lathers  as  the  work  that 
monarch;  and,  although  rejected  by  the  Protestants  for  want  of  a  Hebrew  original, 
it  has  obtained,  with  the  rest  of  the  Vulgate,  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

V  The  Platonism  of  Philo,  which  was  famous  to  a  proverb,  is  proved  bnrond  a 
doabt  by  Le  Qerc  (Epist  Crit.  viii.  p.  aii-aaS).  Basoage  (Hist  des  Jui»,  I  iv. 
c.  5)  bas  dearlr  ascertained  that  the  theological  works  of  Philo  were  composed 
before  the  death,  and  most  probably  before  the  birth,  of  Christ.  In  such  a  time  of 
darkness,  the  knowledge  of  Philo  is  more  astonishing  than  hi»  errors.  Bull,  Defens. 
Fid.  Nicen.  a.  I  a  L  p.  la.  [Philo  may  have  been  about  25  years  old  at  birth  of  Christ. 
For  chroaol.  of  his  works  see  Masseaeau,  Le  classement  des  ceuvres  de  Philon.] 

Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  oorpori  misceL  ' 
Beskies  this  material  soul,  Cudworth  has  discovered  (p.  563)  in  Amelitis,  Porphyry, 
Plotlnns,  and,  as  he  thinks,  in  Plato  himself,  a  superior,  spintual,  kupercosmian  sonl 
of  the  universe.   But  this  double  soul  is  exploded  by  Brucker.  Basnage,  and  Le 
Clerc,  as  an  kite  fancy  of  the  latter  Platonists. 

1*  Petav.  Dogmata  Theolo^ca,  tom.  ii.  L  viii.  c.  a,  p.  791.  Bull,  Defens.  Fki. 
Nicen.  &  i.  c.  i,  p.  8, 13.  This  notion,  till  it  was  abused  by  the  Arians,  was  freely 
ad<}pted  in  the  Christian  theology.  Tertullian  (adv.  Praxeam,  c.  16)  has  a  re- 
markable and  dangerous  passage.  After  contrasting,  with  indiscreet  wit«  thfi 
nature  of  God  and  the  actions  of  Jehovah,  he  concludes :  Scilkset  ut  hsec  de  filio  Dei 
non  crede&da  fuisse  si  non  scripta  essent ;  f ortasse  non  credenda  de  Patre  licet  scripta. 

*  The  Platonists  admired  the  beginning  of  the  Grospel  of  St.  John,  as  containing 
an  exact  transcript  of  their  own  principles.  Augustin.  de  Civitat  Dei,  x.  39. 
Amdiiis  apud  CjrrU.  ad  vers.  Julian.  1.  viiL  p.  283.  But  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  the  Platonists  of  Alexandria  might  improve  their  Trinity  by  the  secret 
stody  of  the  Christian  theology. 

VOL.  II.  22  rc^c^n\o 
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consnmiiutted  under  the  reign  of  Nerva,  disclosed  to  the  world 
the  amawng  secret  that  the  Logos,  who  was  with  God  from  the 
beginning  and  was  God^  who  had  made  all  things  and  for  whom 
all  things  had  been  made,  was  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
of  Nasareth ;  who  had  been  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  suffered  death 
on  the  cross.  Besides  the  general  design  of  fixing  on  a  per- 
petual bssis  the  divine  honours  of  Christ,  the  most  ancient  and 
respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  ascribed  to  the 
evangelic  theol(^^ian  a  particular  intention  to  confote  two 
opposite  heresies,  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  primitive 
church.<i  I.  The  faith  of  the  Ebionites,^  perhaps  of  the  Nasa- 
renes,^  was  gross  and  imperfect.  They  revered  Jesus  as  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  endowed  with  supematund  virtue  and 
power.  They  ascribed  to  his  person  and  to  his  future  reign  all 
the  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  which  relate  to  the 
spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  promised  Messiah.^ 
Some  of  them  might  confess  that  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin :  but 
they  obstinately  rejected  the  preceding  existence  and  divine 
perfections  of  the  Zogo#,  or  Son  of  God,  which  are  so  clearly 
defined  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Jotm.  About  fifty  years  afterwards, 
the  Ebionites,  whose  errors  are  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr 
with  less  severity  than  they  seem  to  deserve,^  formed  a  veiy 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Christian  name.  II.  The  Gnostics, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Docetes,  deviated  into 
the  contrary  extreme,  and  betrayed  the  human,  while  they 
asserted  the  divine,  nature  of  Christ.    Educated  in  the  schoc^ 

^  See  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  da  Manich^ine,  torn.  L  p.  377.  Hke  Goaad 
according  to  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  been  published  about  seventy  vears  after 
the  death  of  Chnst.  [The  controversy  as  to  the  date  and  the  authorsa.pis  still  hot. 
It  betrays  the  influence  of  Alexandrian  theology.  The  influence  of  Fbuo.  which 
Gibbon  dwells  on,  is  more  particularly  that  of  the  Jew  Phjla  His  view  of  the 
Logos  as  thctuArSta*,  image  of  God,  &c  may  be  considered  the  origin  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Word,  developed  by  Christian  theologians.] 

^The  sentiments  of  the  Elbionites  are  fau-ly  sta.ed  by  Mosheim  (p.  331)  and  Le 
Clerc  (Hist  Ecdes.  p.  535).  The  Clementines  published  among  the  apostoUcal 
Fathers,are  attributed  l^the critics  to  oneof  these  sectaries.  [See  above,  p.  10,  noteaa.] 

V  Staunch  polemics,  like  Bull  (Judicium  Eccles.  CathoL  c.  2),  insist  on  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Nazarenes ;  which  appears  less  pure  and  certain  in  the  eyes  of 
Mosheim  (p.  330). 

^The  humble  oondition  and  sufierings  of  Jesus  have  always  been  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  Jews.  *'  Deus  .  .  .  contrariis  coloribus  Messiam  depinxerat ;  futurus 
erat  Rex,  Judex,  Pastor,"  ftc.  See  Limborch  et  Orobio  Arnica  Collat.  p.  8.  19.  53- 
76, 199-234.  But  this  objection  has  obliged  the  believing  Christians  to  lift  up  their 
eyes  to  a  spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom. 

"Justin.  Martyr.  Dialog,  cum  Tmhonte,  p.  143,  144.  See  Le  Clerc,  HisL 
Eccles.  p.  615.  Bull  and  his  editor  Grabe  (Judicium  Ecdes.  CathoL  c.  7,  and 
Appendix)  attempt  to  distort  either  the  sentiments  or  the  words  of  Justin ;  but 
their  violent  correction  of  the  text  is  rejected  even  by  the  Benedictine  editors. 
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of  Plato,  accustomed  to  the  sublime  idea  of  the  Logos,  they 
readily  conceived  that  the  brightest  .^on,  or  Emanation  of  the 
Deity,  might  assume  the  outward  shape  and  risible  appearances 
of  a  mortal  ;^  but  they  vainly  pretended  that  the  imperfections 
of  matter  are  incompatible  with  the  purity  of  a  celestial  sub- 
stance. While  the  blood  of  Christ  yet  smoked  on  Mount 
Calvary,  the  Docetes  invented  the  impious  and  extravagant 
hjrpothesis  that,  instead  of  issuing  from  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,^  he  had  descended  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
form  of  perfect  manhood ;  that  he  had  imposed  on  the  senses 
of  his  enemies,  and  of  his  disciples ;  and  that  the  ministers  of 
Pilate  had  wasted  theit  impotent  rage  on  an  airy  phantom,  who 
seemed  to  expire  on  the  cross  and,  after  three  days,  to  rise  from 
the  dead.^ 

The  divine  sanction  which  the  Apostle  had  bestowed  on  the  MyMow 
fundamental  principle  of  the  theology  of  Plato  encouraged  the  ^^ttiSkr 
learned  proselytes  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  to  admire 
and  study  the  writings  of  the  Athenian  sage,  who  had  thus 
marvellously  anticipated  one  of  the  most  surprising  discoveries 
of  the  Clmstian  revelation.  The  respectable  name  of  Plato  was 
used  by  the  orthodox,^^  and  abused  by  the  heretics,^  as  the 
common  support  of  truth  and  error;  the  authority  of  his 

^  The  Arians  reproached  the  orthodox  party  with  borrowing  their  Trinity  from 
the  Valentinians  ami  Mairionitea.  See  Boiusobre,  Hist  du  Manich^isme,  L  iii.  c. 
5»  7* 

^"Son  dignum  est  ex  utero  credere  Deum,  et  Deum  Christum  .  .  .  non 
digntim  est  ut  tautn  maiestas  per  sordes  et  squalores  mulieris  transire  credatur. 
The  Gnostics  asserted  the  impuri^  of  matter,  and  of  marriage ;  and  they  were 
scandttliaed  fay  the  gross  interpretations  of  the  fathers,  and  even  of  Augustin  him- 
selt  See  Beaosobrc,  torn,  ii  p.  523.  [That  Christ  was  not  bom  was  the  view  of 
Marcion,  not  that  of  the  early  Dooetse,  who  accepted  the  incarnation  by  Mary,  but 
r^arded  her  as  passive,  and  not  contributing  her  sub8tance,--^ike  a  pipe  through 
which  water  flows.] 

»  Apostolus  adhui:  in  saeculo  superstitibus  apud  Judeeam  Christi  sangiu'ne  recente 
ec  pkanttisma  corpus  Domini  asserebatur.  Coteterius  thinks  (Patres  Apostol  torn, 
ii.  p.  34)  that  those  who  will  not  allow  the  DouUs  to  have  arisen  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  may  with  equal  leason  deny  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon-day.  These 
Docetes,  who  forro^  thn  most  considerable  party  among  the  Gnostics,  were  so 
called  because  they  granted  only  a  seeming  body  to  Christ. 

^  Some  proo&  of  the  respect  which  the  Christians  entertained  for  the  person  and 
doctrine  of  Plato  may  be  found  in  De  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  tom.  v.  p.  135,  &c.  edit. 
1757 ;  and  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  iv.  p.  99,  79,  && 

w  Doleo  bona  fide,  Platonem  omnium  hsereticorum  oondimentarium  foctum. 
Tertullian.  de  Anima,  c.  23.  Petavius  (Dogm.  Theolog.  tom.  iiL  proleg.  a)  shews 
that  this  was  a  general  complaint  Beausobre  (tom.  i.  L  iiL  a  9,  xo)  has  deduced 
the  Gnostic  errors  from  Platonic  principles ;  and,  as  in  the  school  of  Alexandria 
those  principles  were  blended  with  the  oriental  philosophy  (Brucker,  tom.  i.  p. 
1356),  the  sentiment  of  Beausobre  ma^  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  of  Mosheim 
(General  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  k  p.  37).  \ 
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skilful  commentatora^  and  the  science  of  diiJeoU,  weve  employed 
to  justify  tbe  remote  consequences  of  hiai  opiniqpai,  imd  to  snpfkly 
the  diaeieGt  silence  of  the  inqpived  wiiteri.  The  same  subtle 
and  profound  questions  omeeming  the  n»tii9C^  the  geneation, 
the  distfUictioi^  axid  the  equality  of  the  tt«ee  divine  persons  of 
the  mysterious  Triads  or  l^inity,'^  wm  agitated  in  the  philoso- 
phicalj  and  in  the  Christian,  schools  of  Al^caodria.  An  eager 
spirit  pf  curiosity  ui^ed  them  to  explore  the  secrets  of  tiie 
abyss ;  and  the  pride  of  the  piofessoes  and  9t  their  disciples  was 
satisfied  with  the  science  of  words.  But  the  most  sagacious  of 
the  Christian  theologians,  the  great  Athaipaius  himseli^  has 
candidly  confessed^  that,  whenever  he  fovced  his  under- 
standing to  meditate  on  the  dirai^  49f  the  l4>g9s,  his  toilsome 
and  unavailing  efforts  recoiled  on  themselves;  that  tibe  more 
he  thought,  the  less  he  comprehended ;  and  jthe  more  he  wrote, 
the  less  d^pabVe  was  he  of  expreasipg  <bis  thoi^ts.  In  every 
step  of  the  enquiry,  we  are  compelled  tp  feel  .and  acknowledge 
the  immeasurable  disproportion  between  tbe  aize  of  the  object 
and  the  capacity  of  the  humfo  mind.  Wp  may  stxive  to 
abstract  the  notions  of  timCi  of  spac^  and  of  matter,  whidi  ao 
closely  adhere  to  all  the  perccftticms  of  our  ea^penmcsital  know- 
ledge. But,  4Ui  soon  as  we  .presume  t^  reason  of  infinite 
substance,  of  spiritual  generation;  as  often  as  we  deduce  any 
positive  conclusions  from  a  negative  idea,  ^e  are  involved  in 
darkness,  perplexity,  and  inevitable  oontradictim.  As  theae 
difficulties  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  they  opnress, 
with  the  same  insuperable  weight,  the  philosophic  .apd  the 
theological  disputant ;  but  we  may  observe  ftwo  essential  and 
peculiar  circumstances  which  discriminated  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  church  from  the  opinions  of  the  Platomic  sdiooL 

L  A  chosen  society  of  philos«yphera,  men  of  a  Mberal  ednea- 
tion  and  curious  disposition,  might  silently  meditate,  and  tem- 
perately discusB^  in  the  gardens  of  Athens  or  the  library  of 
Alexandria,  the  abstruse  questions  of  metaphysicid  science.  The 
lofty  speculations  which  neither  convinced  t^e  understanding, 
nor  agitated  the  passions,  of  the  Platonists  themselves  were 
carelessly  overlooked  by  tfie  idle,  the  busy,  and  even  the  studious 

n  Jf  Thecqfibiliu,  bisliop<if  Aatiocb,  (see  Dnpin,  BibUolliiqiie  EocMasUque.  torn, 
t.  p.  66)  was  the  fint  who  emplojred  the  word  Triads  Trimiy,  thwt  abstract  lienn, 
which  was  ahreac^  familiar  to  the  schools  of  philosophjr*  must  have  been  iatrodaoed 
into  the  tbeoJofy  of  the  Chnstians  after  tbe  middle  of  the  second  century. 

»  Athanasius,  torn.  i.  p.  808L  His  expressions  have  an  unoonunon  ener^  ;  and, 
as  he  was  writing  to  Monks,  there  could  not  be  any  oocssion  for  him  to  c^fict  a 
rational  language. 
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pari  of  mmilind."   But,  after  the  had  been  revealed  as 

the  sacred  object  of  the  fiuth^  the  hope,  and  the  religions  wor- 
ship of  the  Christians,  the  mysterious  system  was  embraced  by 
a  Bumefoos  and  inereasiag  midtitude  in  erery  province  of  the 
Roman  wcrld.  Those  penonB  who,  from  their  age,  or  sex,  or 
oocupatioiis^  wiere  the  least  ^mUfied  to  judge,  who  were  the 
least  exercised  in  the  habits  of  abstract  reasonhig,  aspired  to 
contemplate  the  eooMny  <>f  the  Divine  Nature ;  and  it  the 
boast  of  Tertullla*  ^  Aat  a  Christian  mechanic  could  readily 
answer  auch  quastions  as  had  perplexcNl  the  wisest  of  the  Grecian 
sages.  Where  Ae  subject  lies  so  &r  beyond  our  reach,  the 
differaioe  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  human  under- 
standings may  indeed  be  calculated  as  infinitely  small ;  yet  the 
degree  of  weaknesa  may  perhaps  be  measured  by  the  degree  of 
obstiUBcy  and  dogmatic  confidence.  These  Speculations,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  the  amusement  of  a  vacant  hour,  became  the 
moat  aerioos  bsMineas  of  the  present,  and  the  most  useful  prepara- 
tion for  a  future^  Ufe«  A  tibeology,  which  it  was  incumbent  to 
believe,  whiefa  it  was  knpioui  to  doubt,  asfd  which  it  might  be 
dangefous,  and  even  iSital,  to  mistake,  became  the  fimiiliar  topic 
of  private  meditatioit  and  popnlar  discourse.  The  cold  indiffer- 
ence of  philosopky  waa  iiiflamed  by  the  fervent  spirit  of  devotion ; 
and  even  the  metaphors  of  common  language  suggested  the 
fidlaciona  prejudices  of  sense  and  experience.  The  Christians, 
who  abhorred  the  gross  and  impure  generation  of  the  Greek 
nnrthology,^  were  tempted  to  argue  firom  the  fitmiliar  analogy 
of  the  mkl  and  paternal  illations.  The  diaracter  of  Son 
seemed  to  imply  a  perpetual  subordination  to  the  voluntary 
author  of  hia  exiatcnee ;     but,  aa  the  act  of  generation,  in  the 

» In  a  tieatise  which  piofesBed  to  explain  the  o^iiniaitB  of  tiie  ancient  philo* 
sopbers  oonoeming  the  nature  of  the  gods  we  might  expect  to  discover  the 
theological  Trinity  of  Plata  But  Cicero  very  honestly  confessed  that,  though  he 
had  translated  the  Timssus,  he  could  never  nnderetand  that  mysterious  dialogue. 
See  Hieronym.  praef.  ad  L  xil  in  Isaiam.  torn.  v.  p.  154. 

M  TertttUian  m  Apolog.  c.  46^  See  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  an  mot  Simonide,  His 
remarks  on  the  presumption  of  Tertullian  are  profound  and  interesting. 

SB  Lactantius,  iv.  S.  Yet  the  ProdoUt  or  Proiatio^  which  the  most  orthodox 
divines  borrowed  without  scruple  from  the  Valentinians,  and  illustrated  by  the 
comparisons  of  a  fountain  and  stream,  the  sun  and  its  rays,  &c.  either  meant 
nothing  or  fovoorod  a  material  idea  of  the  divine  generation.  See  Beausobre,  tom. 
i.  L  lit.  a  7»  p.  c^a. 

Many  of  the  primitive  writers  have  frankly  confessed  that  the  Son  owed  his 
betDg  to  the  viU  of  the  Father.  See  Clarke  s  Scripture  Trinity,  p.  280-287.  On 
the  other  hand,  Athanasins  and  his  followers  seem  unwilling  to  grant  what  they 
are  afraid  to  deny.  The  schoolmen  extricate  themselves  from  this  difficulty  by  the 
distinction  of  a  pneeding  and  a  cp/Mnmiani  will,  P^tav.  Dogm.  Theolog.  tom.  ii. 
!•  vi.  a  8,  p.  587-603. 
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the  tmnaltuous  city  of  Alexandria  ;  and  the  flame  of  religiotis 
discord  was  rapidly  communicated  £rom  the  schools  to  the  clergy, 
the  people,  the  province,  and  the  East.  The  abstruse  question 
of  the  eternity  of  the  Logos  was  agitated  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
aiiM  ferences  and  popular  sermons  ;  and  the  heterodox  opinions  of 
Arius  ^  were  soon  made  public  by  his  own  seal  and  by  that  of 
his  adversaries.  His  most  implacable  adversaries  have  acknow- 
ledged the  learning  and  blameless  life  of  that  eminent  presbytet, 
who,  in  a  former  election,  had  declared,  and  perhaps  generously 
declined,  his  pretensions  to  the  episcopal  throne.^  His  com- 
petitor Alexander  assumed  the  office  of  his  judge.  The  import- 
ant cause  was  argued  before  him ;  and,  if  at  flnt  he  seemed  to 
hesitate,  he  at  length  pronounced  his  final  sentence,  as  an  ab- 
solute rule  of  faith.^  The  undaunted  presbyter,  who  presumed 
to  resist  the  authofity  of  his  angry  bishop,  was  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.  But  the  pride  of  Arius  was 
supported  by  the  applause  of  a  numerous  party.  He  Reckoned 
among  his  immediate  followers  two  bishops  of  Egypt,  seven 
presbyters,  twelve  deacons,  and  (what  may  appear  almost  in- 
credible) seven  hundred  virgins.  A  large  majority  of  the  bishops 
of  Asia  appeared  to  support  or  &vour  his  cause;  and  their 
measures  were  conductea  by  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  the  tnost 
l^amad  of  the  Christian  prelates,  and  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  statesman  without  forfeit- 
ing that  of  a  saint  Svnods  in  Palestine  and  Bithynia  were  op- 
pmed  to  the  synods  of  Egypt  The  attention  of  the  prince  and 
people  was  attracted  by  this  theo  ogical  dispute  ;  and  the  de- 

A.O.  m-  cision,  at  the  end  of  six  years,^  was  referred  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  general  council  of  Nice. 

rS«%SSSSr    Wli^i^  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  were  dmger- 

«  The  figure  and  manners  of  Anns,  the  character  and  numbers  of  his  first 
proselytes,  are  painted  in  very  lively  colours  by  Epiphanius  (torn.  t.  Haeres.  Ixix. 
3.  p-  739) ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret  tha..  he  should  soon  forget  the  historian,  to 
assume  the  task  of  controversy. 

*•  See  Philostorgius  (Lies)  and  Godefroy's  ample  Commentary.  Ycl  the 
credibility  of  Philostorgius  is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  by  his 
Arianism;  and  in  those  of  rational  critics  by  his  passion,  his  prejtidioe,  and  his 
ignorances 

4SSozomen  (L  L  c.  15)  represents  Alexander  as  indifferent,  and  even  ignorant, 
in  the  banning  of  the  controversy ;  w  'le  Socrates  (I.  i.  c.  5)  ascribes  the  origin 
of  the  dispute  to  the  vam  curiosity  of  his  theological  speculations.  Dr.  Jortin  (Re- 
marks on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  has  censured,  with  his  usual  free- 
dom, the  conduct  of  Alexander  :  irpb«  &p-  ijy  i^nrrrai  .  .  .  ojuio/««  ^porvcr  ^kAcwv. 

^  The  flames  of  ArianiSm  might  bum  for  some  time  in  secret ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  burst  out  with  violence  as  early  as  the  year  TiU«- 
mont,         Ecd^  tcHn.  vl  p.  774-780^ 
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ously  exposed  to  public  debate,  it  might  be  obsenred  that  the 
hnman  understanding  was  capable  of  forming  three  distinct^ 
though  imperfect,  systems  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
Trinity ;  and  it  was  pronounced  that  none  of  these  syvtems,  in 
a  pure  and  absolute  sense,  were  exempt  from  heresy  and  error.^^ 
I.  Aoeordii^  to  the  first  hypothesis,  which  was  maintained  byaHMim 
Arius  and  his  disciples,  the  Logos  was  a  dependent  and  spon- 
taneous production,  created  from  nothing  by  the  will  of  the 
Father.  The  Son,  by  whom  all  things  were  nmde,^  had  been 
begotten  before  all  worlds,  and  the  longest  of  the  astronomical 
periods  could  be  compared  only  as  a  fleeting  moment  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  duration ;  yet  this  duration  was  not  infinite,^  aand 
there  had  been  a  time  which  preceded  the  ineffable  gener»tfon 
of  the  Logos.  On  this  only-begotten  Son  the  Almighty  Father 
had  transfused  his  ample  spirit,  and  impressed  the  eliulgenoe  of 
his  glory.    Visible  image  of  invisible  perfection,  he  saw,  at  an 


brightest  archangels  :  yet  he  shone  only  with  a  reflected  light, 
and,  like  the  sons  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  were  invested 
with  the  titles  of  Caesar  or  Augustus,^  he  governed  the  universe 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Father  and  Monarch.  II.  Innuhdn 
the  second  hypothesis,  the  Loffos  possessed  all  the  inlverent, 
incommunicable  perfections  which  religion  and  philosophy 
appropriate  to  the  Supreme  God.  Three  distinct  and  incite 
minds  or  substances,  three  co-equal  and  oo-etemal  beings,  oom- 

^Quid  credidit?  Certe,  auf  tria  nomina  audiens  tres  Deos  esse  credidit.  et 
idololatra  effectus  est;  a«t  in  tribus  vocabulis  trinominem  credens  Deam,  in 
Saoelli  baeresim  incnrrit ;  ani  edootus  al>  Ariaois  unum  esse  venun  Deum,  Patrem, 
filiuxn  et  SDirttum  sanctum  credidit  creaturas.  Aut  extra  bsec  quid  credere  potuerit 
nescio.  Hieronym.  adv.  Luciferianos.  Jerom  reserves  for  the  last  tbc  orthodox 
system,  which  is  more  oomplicafted  and  dmcult. 

M  As  the  doetfine  of  absolute  creadoh  from  nothing:  was  gradually  imroduoed 
among  the  Christians  (Beausobre,  tom.  il  p.  165-215),  the  dignity  of  the  workma* 
very  naturally  rose  with  that  of  the  xoork,  [A  statement  tsf  Arius  of  his  own 
doctrine  is  preserved  by  Theodoret.  H.  R  i.  5.  By  will  and  counsel  the  Son 
existed  (vWorii)  before  time  (irp%  xp6v»¥  koX  irpb  aUvMv),  full,  God,  only  begotten, 
unchangeable ;  and  before  his  begetting  or  creation  or  defining  or  founding,  he 
was  not ;  for  he  was  not  unbegotten."  Another  formulation  of  his  doctrine,  after 
his  own  work  Thalia,  is  given  by  Athanasius  in  the  Orat  contra  Arianos.  i.  5. 
Gibbon  brings  out  the  point  that  the  Son  was  crated  though  he  began  to  be  before 
lime.] 

•  The  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Scripture  TYinity,  p.  276-380)  could  digest  an 
eternal  generation  from  an  infinite  cause. 

^  This  profane  and  absurd  simile  is  employed  by  several  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
particularly  by  Athenagoras,  in  his  Apology  to  the  emperor  Marcus  and  his  son ; 
and  It  is  aueged,  without  censure,  by  Bull  himsetf.  See  Mens.  Fid,  Nioen,  8.  iii  0, 
3i  Na  4. 
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posed  the  Divine  Essence  and  it  would  have  implied  con- 
tradiction that  any  of  them  should  not  have  existed  or  that 
they  should  ever  cease  to  exist.'^^  The  advocates  of  a  system 
which  seemed  to  establish  three  independent  Deities  attempted 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  First  Cause,  so  conspicuous  in 
the  design  and  order  of  the  world,  by  the  perpetual  concord  of 
their  administration  and  the  essential  agreement  of  their  wilL 
A  fiiint  resemblance  of  this  unity  of  action  may  be  discovered 
in  the  societies  of  men,  and  even  of  animals.  The  causes  which 
disturb  their  harmony  proceed  only  fiom  the  imperfection  an() 
inequality  of  their  Acuities:  but  the  omnipotence  which  is 
guided  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  cannot  fiul  of  choosing 
the  same  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  ends.  III. 
i  Three  Beings,  who,  by  the  sdf-derived  necessity  of  their  exist- 
ence, possess  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the  most  perfect 
degree;  who  are  eternal  in  duration,  infinite  in  space,  and 
intimately  present  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  universe; 
irresistibly  force  themselves  on  the  astonished  mind  as  one  and 
the  same  Being,^  who,  in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  nature,  may  manifest  himself  under  different  forms,  and 
be  considered  under  different  aspects.  By  this  hypothesis,  a 
real  substantial  Trinity  is  refined  into  a  trinity  of  names  and 
abstract  modifications,  that  subsist  only  in  the  mind  which 
conceives  them.  The  Logos  is  no  longer  a  person,  but  an  attri- 
bute; and  it  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  the  epithet  of 
Son  can  be  applied  to  the  eternal  reason  which  was  with  God 
from  the  beghming,  and  by  which,  not  by  whom,  all  things  were 
made.  The  incarnation  of  the  Logos  is  reduced  to  a  mere  in- 
spiration of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which  filled  the  soul,  and 
directed  all  the  actions,  of  the  man  Jesus.  Thus,  after  revolv- 
ing round  the  theological  circle,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that 
the  Sabellian  ends  where  the  Ebionite  had  b^un;  and  that 

M  See  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  p.  579*  dangerous  hypothesis 
was  countenanced  by  the  two  Gregories  or  Nyssa  and  Nazianien  [Nadanzus] ,  bj 
Cvnl  of  Alexandria,  John  of  Damascus,  ftc.  See  Cudworth,  p.  603.  Le  Ckrc. 
Biblioth^ue  Universdle,  tom.  xviiL  p.  97-105.  [Observe  that  THtheism  as  the 
technical  name  of  a  heresy  does  not  appear  till  the  sixth  century,  when  it  designates 
a  form  of  Monophysitism.] 

^Augustin  seems  to  envy  the  freedom  of  the  philosophers.  Liberis  verbs 
loquuntur  philosophu  .  .  .  Nos  autem  non  didmus  duo  vel  tria  principia,  duos 
vel  tres  Deos.   De  Civitat.  Dei,  x.  23. 

Boetius,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophv  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
explains  the  unity  of  the  Trmity  by  the  in-diftremce  oi  the  three  persons.  See  the 
judicious  remarks  of     Clerc,  Bibuoth^ue  Qioisie,  torn.  xvi.  p.  aa^  &c. 
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the    incomprehensible  mystery  which  excites  our  adoration 
eludes  our  enquiry.^ 

If  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nice  ^  had  been  permitted  to  ooyfl^f^ 
follow  the  unbiassed  dictates  of  their  conscience,  Arius  and  his  m 
associates  could  scarcely  have  flattered  themselves  with  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes,  in  &vour  of  an  hypothesis 
so  directly  adverse  to  the  two  most  popular  opinions  of  the 
Catholic  world.  The  Arians  soon  perceived  the  danger  of  their 
situation,  and  prudently  assumed  those  modest  virtues  which, 
in  the  fivy  of  civil  and  religious  dissensions,  are  seldom  practised, 
or  even  praised,  except  by  the  weaker  party.  They  recom- 
mended the  exercise  of  Christian  charity  and  moderation ;  urged 
the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  controversy  ;  disclaimed  the 
use  of  any  terms  or  definiti<ms  which  could  not  be  found  in 
the  scriptures;  and  offered,  by  very  liberal  concessions,  to 
satisfy  their  adversaries  wiUiout  renouncing  the  integrity  of 
their  own  principles.  The  victorious  fistction  received  all  their 
proposals  with  haughty  suspicion;  and  anxiously  sought  for 
some  irreconcileable  mark  of  distinction,  the  rejection  of  which 
mi^ht  involve  the  Arians  in  the  guilt  and  consequences  of 
heresy.  A  letter  was  publicly  read,  and  ignominiously  torn, 
in  wldch  their  patron,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  ingenuously  con- 
fessed that  the  admission  of  the  Homoousion,  or  Consubstantial,  n«  hmmo«- 
a  word  already  fiimiliar  to  the  Platonists,  was  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  their  theological  sjrstem.  The  fortunate 
opportunity  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  bishops  who  governed 
the  resolutions  of  the  synod ;  and,  according  to  the  lively  ex- 

M  If  the  SabeUians  were  startled  at  this  conclusion,  they  were  driven 
down  another  precipice  into  the  confession,  that  the  Father  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  that  A£  had  suffered  on  the  cross;  and  thus  deserved  the  odious  epithet  of 
PcUri-ftusianSj  with  which  they  were  branded  by  their  adversaries  [in  the  West]. 
See  the  invectives  of  TertuUian  against  Praxeas.  and  the  temperate  reflections  of 
Mosheiro  (p.  423, 681) ;  and  Beausobre,  torn.  I  L  iiL  c.  6,  p.  533.  [Sabellianism  was 
a  particular  form  of  the  more  general  heresy  of  Monarcfaianism  (initiated  by 
Praxeas  towards  close  of  second  century),  which,  with  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  danger  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  which  seemed  by  their  "  emanations  "  to  weaken 
the  absolute  unity  of  God's  government,  insisted  on  the  Monarchy  of  the  Father 
and  fell  into  the  other  extreme  of  endangering  Christ's  divinity.  See  Hamack's 
article  on  Monarchianism  in  Herzog  and  Plitt's  ReaUru:yclopddie,—-^\xS[i\}s  lived  a 
200  A.  D.  He  used  the  phrase  persons  (rp<(««»ra)  of  the  Trinity  in  the  literal  sense  of 
masks.] 

u  The  transactions  of  the  council  of  Nice  are  related  by  the  ancients  not  only 
in  a  partial,  but  in  a  very  imperfect,  manner.  Such  a  picture  as  Fra  Paolo  would 
have  drawn  can  never  be  recovered;  but  such  rude  sketches  as  have  been  traced 
by  the  pencil  of  bigotry,  and  that  of  reason,  may  be  seen  in  Tillemonl  (M^m. 
Eoclds.  torn.  vi.  p.  669-759)  and  in  Le  Qerc  (Biblioth^ue  Universelie,  tom.  x.  p. 
435-454). 
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pression  of  Ambfrose,^  they  used  the  sword,  which  heresy  itself 
had  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  hated 
monster.  The  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was 
established  by  the  council  of  Nice,  and  has  been  imanimoosly 
received  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  fiuth,  by  the 
consent  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Pro- 
testant churches.  But,  if  the  same  word  had  not  served  to 
stigmatize  the  heretics  and  to  unite  the  Catholics,  it  would  have 
been  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  the  majority  by  whom  it  was 
introduced  into  the  orthodox  creed.  This  majority  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  distinguished  by  a  contrary  tendency  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  IVitheists  and  of  the  Sabellians.  But,  as 
those  opposite  extremes  seemed  to  overthrow  the  foundations 
either  of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  they  mutually  agreed 
to  qualify  the  rigour  of  their  principles  and  to  disavow  the 
just,  but  invidious,  consequences  which  might  be  urged  by 
their  antagonists.  The  interest  of  the  common  cause  inclined 
them  to  join  their  numbers  and  to  conceal  their  difierences; 
their  animosity  was  softened  by  the  healing  councils  of  tolen- 
tion,  and  their  disputes  were  suspended  by  the  use  of  the 
m3rsterious  Homoousian,  which  either  party  was  free  to  interpret 
according  to  their  peculiar  tenets.  The  Sabellian  sense,  which, 
about  fifty  years  before,  had  obliged  the  council  of  Antioch^^ 
to  prohibit  this  celebrated  term,  had  endeared  it  to  those  theo- 
logians who  entertained  a  secret  but  partial  affection  for  a 
nominal  Trinity.  But  the  more  fashionable  saints  of  the  Arian 
times,  the  intrepid  Athanasius,  the  learned  Gregory  Naaansen, 
and  the  other  pillars  of  the  church,  who  supported  with  ability 
and  success  the  Nicene  doctrine,  appeared  to  consider  the  ex- 
pression of  substance  as  if  it  had  been  synonymous  with  that  of 
naiure  ;  and  they  ventured  to  illustrate  their  meaning  by  affirm- 
ing that  three  men,  as  they  belong  to  the  same  common  species, 
are  consubstantial  or  homoousian  to  each  other.^  This  pure 
and  distinct  equality  was  tempered,  on  the  one  imid,  by  the 

M  We  m  indebted  to  Ambrose  (de  Fide,  L  iiL  cap.  ult)  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  curious  anecdote.  Hoc  verbura  posuerunt  Pfttres,  quod  viderunt  adversariis 
esse  forroidini;  ut  tanquam  evaginato  ab  Ipsis  gladio»  ipsum  nefandae  caput 
haereseos  amputarent 

^  See  Bull,  Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  sect,  it  c.  i.  p.  35-36.  He  thinks  it  hb  duty 
to  reconcile  two  orthodox  synods. 

"According  to  Aristotle,  the  stars  were  homoousian  to  each  other.  "That 
Homoousius  means  of  one  substance  in  kind^  hath  been  shown  by  Petavins. 
Curcelkeus,  Cudworth.  Le  Clerc,  &c.,  and  to  prove  it  would  be  actum  agert,'* 
This  is  the  just  remark  of  Dr.  Jortin  (voL  ii.  p.  aia),  who  ezamioes  the  Aran 
controversy  with  learning,  candour,  and  ingenuity. 
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mtenial  connexion,  and  spiritual  penetration,  which  indissolubly 
unites  the  divine  persons  and  on  the  other,  by  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Father,  which  was  acknowledged  as  as  it 
is  <»mpatible  with  the  independence  of  the  Son.^  Within 
these  limits  the  almost  invisible  and  tremulous  ball  of  orthodoxy 
was  allowed  securely  to  vibrate.  On  either  side,  beyond  this 
consecrated  ground,  the  heretics  and  the  demons  lurked  in 
ambush  to  surprise  and  devour  the  unhappy  wanderer.  But, 
as  the  degrees  of  theological  hatred  depend  on  the  spirit  of  the 
war  rather  than  on  the  importance  of  the  controversy,  the 
heretics  who  degraded,  were  treated  with  more  severity  than 
those  who  annihilated,  the  person  of  the  Son.  The  life  of 
Athanasius  was  consumed  in  irreconcileaUe  opposition  to  the 
impious  madness  of  the  Arians  but  he  defended  above  twenty 
years  the  SabelUanism  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra;  and,  when  at 
last  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  com- 
munion, he  continued  to  mention,  with  an  ambiguous  smfle, 
the  venial  errors  of  his  respectable  friend.^ 

The  authority  of  a  general  council,  to  which  the  Arians  them-  AHMflrMd* 
selves  had  been  compelled  to  submit,  inscribed  on  the  banners 
of  the  orthodox  party  the  mysterious  characters  of  the  word 
Hcmoousion,  which  essentially  contributed,  notwithstanding  some 
obscure  disputes,  some  nocturnal  combats,  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate  the  uniformity  of  fiiith,  or  at  least  of  language.  The 
Consubstantialists,  who  by  their  success  have  deserved  and 
obtained  the  title  of  Catholics,  gloried  in  the  simplicity  and 
steadiness  of  their  own  creed,  ana  insulted  the  repeated  varia- 
tions of  their  adversaries,  who  were  destitute  of  any  certain  rule 
of  &ith.  The  sincerity  or  the  cunning,  of  the  Arian  chiefe,  the 
fears  of  the  laws  or  of  the  people,  their  reverence  for  Christ, 
their  hatred  of  Athanasius,  all  the  causes,  human  and  divine, 
that  influence  and  disturb  the  counsels  of  a  theological  &ction, 

•See  Petavius  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  i6,  p.  453,  &c.).  Cudwoith 
(P-  559)'  Bull  (sect.  iv.  p.  285-290,  edit.  Grab.).  The  rep(x»f»i<''tf  or  circumincessio 
IS  perhaps  the  deepest  and  darkest  ooni«r  of  the  whole  tbeotogioal  abyss. 

The  third  section  of  Boll's  Defence  ot  the  Nicene  Faith,  which  some  of  his 
antagonists  have  called  nonsense,  and  others  heresy,  is  oooseccated  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Father. 

•^Tbe  ordinary  appellation  with  which  Athanasius  and  his  followers  chose  to 
compliment  the  Arians  was  that  of  Ariomanites. 

•2  Epiphanius,  torn.  L  HaeresL  Ixxii.  4,  p.  837.  See  the  adventures  of  Marcellus 
in  Tillemont  (M^m.  Eccl^  torn.  vii.  p.  880-899).  His  work,  in  one  book,  of  the 
unity  of  God,  was  answered  in  the  three  books^  which  are  still  extant,  of  Eusebius. 
After  a  long  and  careful  examination,  Petavius  (torn.  ii.  L  U  c.  14,  p.  78)  has 
reluctantly  pronounced  the  condemnation  of  Maxcellus. 
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introduced  among  the  sectaries  a  spirit  of  discord  and  incon- 
stancy^ which,  in  the  course  of  a  tew  years,  erected  eighteen 
different  models  of  religion,^  and  avenged  the  violated  dignity 
of  the  church.  The  zealous  Hilary,^  who,  from  the  peculiar 
hardships  of  his  situation,  was  inclined  to  extenuate  rather  than 
to  aggravate  the  errors  of  the  Oriental  clergy,  declares  that  in 
the  wide  extent  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Asia,  to  which  he  had 
been  banished,  there  could  be  found  very  few  prelates  who  had 
preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.^  The  oppression 
which  he  had  felt,  the  disorders  of  which  he  was  the  spectator 
and  the  victim,  appeased,  during  a  short  interval,  the  angry 
passions  of  his  soul ;  and  in  the  following  passage,  of  which  1 
shall  transcribe  a  few  lines,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  unwarily 
deviates  into  the  style  of  a  Christian  philosopher.  ''It  is  a 
thing,"  says  Hilary,  "equally  deplorable  and  dangerous,  that 
there  are  as  many  creeds  as  opinions  among  men,  as  many 
doctrines  as  inclinations,  and  as  many  sources  of  blasphemy  as 
there  are  &ults  among  us ;  because  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily, 
and  explain  them  as  arbitrarily.  The  Homoousion  is  rejected, 
and  received,  and  explained  away  by  successive  synods.  The  | 
partial  or  total  resemblance  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  is  a 
subject  of  dispute  for  these  unhappv  times.  Every  year,  nay 
every  moon,  we  make  new  creeds  to  describe  invisible  mysteries. 
We  repent  of  what  we  have  done,  we  defend  those  who  repent, 
we  anathematize  those  whom  we  defended.  We  condemn 
either  the  doctrine  of  others  in  ourselves  or  our  own  in  that 
of  others ;  and,  reciprocaUy  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  we 
have  been  the  cause  of  each  other's  ruin." 

It  will  not  be  expected,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  endured, 
that  I  should  swell  this  theological  digression  by  a  minute 


Athanasius  in  his  epistle  oonoerning  the  synods  of  Seleucia  and  Rimini  (torn, 
i  p.  886-905)  has  given  an  ample  list  of  Arian  creeds,  which  has  been  enhur|;ed  and 
improved  the  labours  of  the  inde&itigable  Tillemont  (MfoL  Eod^  torn,  vl  p. 
477> 

04  Erasmus,  with  admuable  sense  and  fireedom,  has  delineated  the  just  diaracter 
of  Hilaiy.  To  revise  his  text,  to  compose  the  annals  of  his  life,  and  to  justify  his 
Kntiments  and  conduct,  is  the  province  of  the  Benedictine  editors. 

*  Absque  eptsoopo  Eleusio  et  paucis  cum  eo,  ex  majore  parte  Asianse  decern 
provinciae,  inter  quas  oonsisto,  vere  Deum  nesctunt  Atque  utinam  penitus 
nesctrent  I  cum  procllviore  enim  veniA.  ignorarent  quam  obtrectaient  HUar.  de 
Synodis,  sive  de  Fide  Orientalium,  c.  63,  p.  1x86,  edit  Benedict  In  the  celebrated 
parallel  between  atheism  and  superstition,  the  bishop  of  I^>itiers  would  have  been 
surprised  in  the  philosophic  society  <^  Bayle  and  Plutarch. 

Hilarius  ad  Constantium,  1.  il  c.  4.  5,  p.  1227.  1228.  This  remarkable 
passage  deserved  the  attention  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has  transcribed  it  (vol.  iiL  p. 
470)  into  the  model  of  hLs  new  coiiiroon-place  book. 
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examination  of  the  eighteen  creeds,  the  authws  of  which,  for 
the  most  part,  disclaimed  the  odious  name  of  their  parent  ^us. 
It  is  amnsing  enough  to  delineate  the  form,  and  to  trace  the 
vegetation,  of  a  singular  plant ;  but  the  tedious  detail  of  leaves 
without  flowers,  and  of  branches  without  fruit,  would  soon 
exhaust  the  patience,  and  disappoint  the  curiosity,  of  the 
iaborious  student.  One  question  which  gradually  arose  from 
the  Arian  controversy  may  however  be  noticed,  as  it  served  to 
produce  and  discriminate  the  three  sects  who  were  united  only 
by  their  common  aversion  to  the  Homoousion  of  the  Nicene 
synod.  1.  If  they  were  asked,  whether  the  Son  was  Uke  unto 
the  Father,  the  question  was  resolutely  answered  in  the 
n^^tive  by  the  heretics  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Arius,  [AaomoMuis] 
or  indeed  to  those  of  philosqphy ;  which  seem  to  establish  an 
infinite  difference  between  the  (Creator  and  the  most  excellent 
of  his  creatures.  This  obvious  consequence  was  maintained  by 
Aetius,^  on  whom  the  seal  of  his  adversaries  bestowed  the 
surname  of  the  Atheist.  His  restless  and  aspiring  spirit  urged 
him  to  try  almost  every  professim  of  human  life.  He  was 
successively  a  slave,  or  at  least  a  husbandman,  a  travelling 
tinker,  a  goldsmith,  a  phvsidan,  a  schoolmaster,  a  theologian, 
and  at  last  the  apostle  of  a  new  church,  which  was  propagated 
by  the  abilities  oi  his  disciple  Eunomius.^  Armed  wiUi  texts 
of  scripture,  and  with  captious  syllogisms  from  the  logic  of 
Aristotle,  the  subtle  Aetius  had  acquired  the  &me  of  an  in- 
vincible disputant,  whom  it  was  impossible  either  to  silence  or 
to  convince.  Such  talents  engaged  the  friendship  of  the  Arian 
bishops,  till  th^  were  forced  to  renounce  and  even  to  persecute 
a  dangerous  ally,  who  by  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning  had 
prejudiced  their  cause  in  the  popular  opinion  and  offended  the 
piety  of  their  most  devoted  followers.  2.  The  omnipotence  of 
the  Creator  suggested  a  specious  and  respectful  solution  of  the  m—wiiio 
liAenea  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  fiiith  might  humbly 
receive  what  reason  could  not  presume  to  deny,  that  the 

r 

« In  Philostorgius  (I  iti.  e.  15)  the  cliancter  and  adventures  of  Aetius  apprar 
singular  enough,  though  they  are  carefully  softened  by  the  hand  of  a  friend.  The 
editor  Qodefroy  (p.  153),  who  was  more  attached  to  his  principles  than  to  his  author, 
has  collected  the  odious  circumstances  which  his  various  adversaries  have  preserved 
or  invented.  [Aetna  was  honest  and  downright  He  and  his  party  were  disgusted 
by  the  endless  shufflings  of  the  semi-Arians.] 

"According  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  respected  both  those  sectaries, 
Aetius  had  been  endowed  with  a  stronger  understanding,  and  Eunomius  had 
acquired  more  art  and  learning  (Philostorgius,  1.  viiL  c.  18^.  The  confession  and 
logy  of  Eunomius  (Fabricius,  Biblioth.  GrsK.  tom.  viil  p.  258-305)  is  one  of 
few  heretical  pieces  which  have  escaped. 
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Supreme  God  might  oommunioate  his  infinite  perfeetiona,  and 
create  a  being  similar  only  to  himaelf.^  These  Ariana  were 
powerfully  supported  by  the  weight  and  abilities  of  their 
leaders^  who  had  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  £uaebian 
interest,  and  who  occupied  the  principal  thrones  of  the  East. 
They  detested,  perhaps  with  some  affectaAion»  the  impiety  of 
Aetius;  they  professed  to  believe,  either  widiout  reserve,  or 
according  to  the  scriptures,  that  the  Son  was  diiEerent  from  all 
oiker  creatures  and  similar  only  to  the  Father.  But  they  denied 
that  he  was  either  of  the  same  or  of  a  similar  suhstaaoe ;  some- 
times  boldly  justifying  their  dissent,  and  sometimes  objecting 
to  the  use  of  the  word  substance,  which  seems  to  imply  an 
adequate,  or  at  least  a  distinct,  notion  of  the  nature  ai  the 
Deity.  8.  The  sect  wbidi  asserted  the  doctrine  of  a  ayailar 
substance  was  the  most  numerous,  at  leaat  in  the  provinees  of 
Asia ;  and,  when  the  leaden  of  both  parties  were  assemUed  in 
the  council  of  Seleucia,?^^  tkeir  opinion  would  have  prevailed  by 
a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  five  to  forty-thiee  faishopa.  The 
Gredc  word  which  was  chosen  to  express  this  m3rsterioi]s  re- 
semblance bears  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  orthodox  symbol, 
that  the  profinne  of  every  age  have  derided  the  furious  contests 
which  the  difference  of  a  single  diphthong  excited  between  the 
Homoousians  and  the  Homoiousiana.  As  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  sounds  and  charaoters  which  approach  the  neareat  to 
each  other  accidentally  represent  the  most  opposite  ideas,  tfae 
observation  would  be  itself  ridiculous,  if  it  were  possiUe  to 
mark  any  real  and  sensible  distinction  between  the  doctrine  of 
the  Semi-Arians,  as  they  were  improperlv  styled,  and  that  of 
the  Catholics  themselves.  The  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  in  his 
Phiygian  exile  very  wisely  aimed  at  a  coalition  of  parties, 
endeavours  to  prove  that,  by  a  pious  and  fiuthfiil  interprets- 
tion,^^  the  Homoiousiofi  may  be  reduced  to  a  consubstantial 

•  Yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  E^tius  and  Bull  (p.  297),  there  is  one  power, 
that  of  creation,  ^ich  God  cannot  communicate  to  a  creature.  Estius,  who  so 
accurately  defined  the  limits  of  Omnipotence,  was  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  and  by 
trade  a  scholastic  divine,  Dupin,  BiUiot.  Eoclea.  torn.  zviL  p.  45.  [The  chief 
leader  of  tha  Homoeans  was  Acacius.1 

7<>Sabinus(ap.  Socrat.  I  ii.  c.  39)  nad  copied  the  aqts;  Atbaaasius  and  Hilary 
have  exptlained  the  divisions  of  this  Arian  synod ;  tJtke  other  prcumstances  which 
are  relative  to  it  are  carefully  collected  by  Baroniusand  TiUemont 

^FideU  et  ptk  intelligentiA  .  .  .  De  Synod,  c.  77,  p.  1103.  In  his  short 
apologetical  notes  (first  published  by  the  Bcoiedictines  from  a  Mk  of  Cbartres)  be 
ODserves,  that  he  used  this  cautious  expression,  qui  intelligerem  «r  iinpiaiB,  p.  i9o6. 
See  p.  ZX46.  Philostorgius,  who  saw  those  objects  through  a  differait  medium, 
is  inclined  to  forget  the  difference  of  the  important  diphthong.  See  in  particular 
viii  17,  and  Godefroy,  p.  352. 
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sense.  Yet  he  confesses  that  the  word  has  a  dark  and  saspicious 
aspect;  and,  as  if  darkness  were  congenial  to  theological  dis- 
putes, the  Semi-Ariantfy  who  advanced  to  the  doors  of  the 
church,  assailed  them  with  the  most  unrelenting  fury. 

The  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  which  cultivated  the  lan-rrty^ofy 
guage  and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  had  deeply  imbihed  thex«tt&etaNk 
venom  of  the  Arian  controversy.  The  fiuniliar  study  of  the 
Platomc  system,  a  vain  and  argumentative  disposition,  a  copious 
and  flexible  idiom,  supplied  the  cleigy  and  people  of  the  East 
with  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  words  and  distinctions ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  their  fierce  contentions,  they  easily  forgot  the 
doubt  which  is  reconunended  by  philosophy,  and  the  submission 
which  is  enjoined  by  religion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  West 
were  of  a  less  inquisitive  spirit;  their  passions  were  not  so 
forcibly  moved  by  invisible  objects;  their  minds  were  less  fre- 
quently exercised  by  the  habits  of  disjpnte,  and  such  was  the  happy 
ignorance  of  the  Galilean  churdi  that  Hilary  himself,  above 
thirty  years  after  the  first  general  council,  was  still  a  stranger 
to  the  Nicene  creed.^^  The  Latins  had  received  the  rays  of 
divine  knowledge  through  the  dark  and  doubtfol  medium  of  a 
translation.  The  poverty  and  stubbornness  of  their  native 
tongue  was  not  always  capable  of  aflbrding  just  equivalents  for 
the  Greek  terms,  for  the  technical  words  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy,^ which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  gospel  or  by  the 
church  to  express  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  fiiith ;  and  a 
verbal  defect  might  introduce  into  the  Latin  theology  a  long 
train  of  error  or  perplexity.^^  But,  as  the  western  inrovincials 
had  the  good  fortune  of  deriving  their  religion  from  an  orthodox 
source,  ^ey  preserved  with  steadiness  the  doctrine  which  they 
had  accepted  with  docility ;  and,  when  the  Arian  pestilence  ap- 
proached their  frontiers,  they  were  supplied  with  the  seasonable 
preservative  of  the  Homoonsion,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the 
Ronum  pontiff!  Their  sentiments  and  thdr  temper  were  dis-gngof 
played  in  the  memorable  synod  of  Rimini,  which  surpassed  in  a.oi  m 

"Testor  Denm  caeli  atqoe  terrae  me  cum  nentrum  audissem,  semper  tamen 
ntnimaoe  sensisse.  .  .  .  Reseneratus  pridem  et  in  episoopatu  aUquantisper  manens 
fidem  Nioenam  nunquam  nisi  exsulaturus  audivL  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  c.  xcL  p. 
laos.  The  Benedictmes  are  persuaded  that  be  governed  the  diocese  of  Poitiers 
several  years  tiefore  nth  exile. 

7*  Seneca  (EpiSt  IviiL)  complains  that  even  the  rh  6v  of  the  Platonists  (the  ens 
of  the  botde  schoolmen)  couid  not  be  expressed  by  a  Latin  noun. 

The  preference  wnich  the  fourth  counbil  of  the  Lateran  at  length  gave  to  a 
nunurical  nXba  than  Kgenerical  unity  (see  Petav.  tom.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  13,  p.  434) 
favoured  by  the  Latin  language ;  rpiac  seems  to  excite  the  idea  of  substance, 
trintias  of  qualities. 
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numben  the  council  of  Nioe^  since  it  was  compased  of  above 
four  hundred  bishops  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain  and 
Illyiicum,  From  the  first  debates  it  appeared  tfaiat  only  fimr> 
score  prelates  adhered  to  the  party,  though  ihe^  affected  to 
anathematiae  the  name  and  memory  of  Arins.  But  thia  inferi- 
ority waa  compensated  by  the  advantages  of  sidll,  of  eiqperience, 
and  of  disdpune ;  and  the  minortky  was  conducted  by  Valois 
and  UnadoB,  two  bishc^  of  Dlyrionm,  who  had  qpent  their 
lives  in  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  councils,  and  who  had  been 
tnined  under  the  Eusebian  banner  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
East.  By  their  aimments  and  negotiations,  they  embanaased, 
they  oon&unded,  they  at  last  deceived,  the  honest  simplicity  of 
the  Latin  bishops ;  who  suffered  the  palladium  of  the  £uih  to 
be  extcMTted  from  their  hands  by  fraud  and  importunity  rather  I 
than  by  open  violence.  The  council  of  Rimini  waa  not  aUowed 
to  separate,  till  the  memben  had  imprudently  subscribed  a  | 
captious  creed,  in  which  some  expressions,  susceptible  of  an 
heretical  sense,  were  inserted  in  the  room  of  the  Homoonsion. 
It  waa  on  this  occasion  that,  according  to  Jerom,  the  world  was 
surprised  to  find  itself  Ariui.^^  But  the  bishops  of  the  Latin 
provinces  had  no  sooner  reached  their  respective  diooesea  than 
they  discovered  their  mistake  and  repented  of  their  weakneas. 
The  ignominious  capitulation  was  rejected  with  disdain  and  ab-  I 
horrence;  and  the  Homoousian  standard^  which  had  been  ' 
shaken  but  not  overthrown,  was  more  firmly  replanted  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  West^o 
ommmt  Such  was  the  rise  and  progress  and  such  were  the  natural  re- 
ffyrtSiSr  volutions  of  thoae  theological  disputes  which  disturbed  the  peace 
iimhiiiiai  ^£  Christianity  under  the  reigns  of  Constantino  and  of  hia  aona. 

But,  as  those  princes  presumed  to  extend  their  despotism  over 
the  fiuth,  as  well  as  over  the  lives  and  fortunes,  of  their  subjects ; 
the  weight  of  their  suffrage  sometimes  inclined  the  eoolesiiiBtiGal 
balance:  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  King  of  Heaven  were 
settled^  or  changed,  or  modified,  in  the  cabinet  of  an  earthly 
monarch. 

te^fwaiit  The  unhappy  ^irit  of  discord  which  pervaded  the  provinces 
StafAjSiaM  of  the  East  interrupted  the  triumph  of  Constantine ;  but  the 

7>  logemuit  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  se  esse  mirattis  ett.  Hieroorm.  adr.  Loci- 
ffir.  torn.  i.  p«  14c 

^The  storv  of  the  oonncil  of  Rimini  15  very  elegantly  told  by  Sulpidus  Sevenn 
(HisL  SacoL,  L  ii.  p.  ^9-439.  edit.  Lngd.  Bat  1647  fc.  41]),  and  by  Jeram  ia  his 
dialogue  against  the  Lucifenans^  The  design  of  the  latter  is  to  apolqgiie  for  the 
condiKt  of  the  Latin  bishops,  who  were  deceived,  and  who  repented.  [The 
ooimcil  ol  Rimini  was  a  victory  for  Acadus  and  his  HomGean&] 
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emperor  ooalinued  for  some  time  to  view,  with  eool  ana  careless 
indifference,  the  object  of  the  dispute.  As  he  was  yet  ignorant 
of  the  difficulty  oi  appeasing  the  quarrels  of  theologians^  he 
addressed  to  the  contending  parties,  to  Alexander  and  to  Alius, 
a  moderating  epistle  ;^  which  may  be  ascribed,  with  &r  greater 
reason,  to  the  untutored  sense  of  a  soldier  and  statesman  than 
to  the  dictates  of  my  of  his  episcopal  counsellMk  He  attributes 
the  origin  of  the  whole  controv^n^  to  a  trifling  and  subtle  ques- 
tion, concerning  an  incompreheuQsible  •  point  of  the  law,  wnich 
was  foolishly  «Bked  by  the*  oishop,  and  imprudently  vesohred  by 
the  presbytec  He  hunents  thut  the.  Christian  people,  who  had 
the  same  God>  the  same  religion,  aod  the  same  wonUp,  should 
be  divided  by  such  inconsiderable  distinotkxis ;  and  he  seriously 
recommends  to  the  dergy  joi  Alexandria  the  example  of  the 
Greek  philosophers ;  who  oould  maintain  their  arguments  with* 
out  losing  their  tamper,  aiid  assert  their  freedom  ^iriihout  vio* 
lating  their  fnendship.  The  indifference  and  contempt  of  the 
sovereign  would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual  m^hod 
of  silencing  the  dispute,  if  the  populsr  euiprent  had  been  less 
rapid  and  impetuous,  and  if  Constantine  himselEf,  in  the  midst 
of  fiu^on  and  &naticism,  could  have  preserved  the  calm  posses- 
sion of  his  own  mind.  But  hki  ecclesiastical  ministen  soon  con- 
trived to  seduce  the  impartiality  of  the  magistralie,  and  to 
awaken  the  seal,  of  the  proseljKle.  He  was  provoked  by  the^MftLa.i)L 
insults  which  had  been  offeoed  to  his  statues ;  he  was  akrmed 
by  the  real,  as  well  ss  the.  imaginary,  magnitude  of  the  spread- 
ing mischief;  and  he  extinguiahed  the^hi^of  peace  and  toler- 
ation, from  the  moment  that  he  assembled  three  hundred 
bishops  within  the  walls  of  the  same  palace.  The  presence  of 
the  monarch  swelled  the  importance  of  the  debate ;  his  attention 
moltiptied  the  arguments ;  and  he  exposed  his  person  with  a 
patient  intrepidity,  which  animated  the  valour  of  the  combat- 
ants. Not¥dthstanding  the  aj^lause  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  eloquence  and  sagacity  of  Constantine,^^  a  Roman 
general,  whose  religion  mi^t  be  stOl  a  subject  of  doubt,  and 
whose  mind  had  not  been  enlightened  either  by  study  or  by  in- 
spiration, was  indifferently  qualified  to  discuss,  in  the  Greek 
language,  a  metaphysical  question,  or  an  article  af  faith.  But 

^Et]sebius»  in  VlL  Constahtin.  L  il  c.  64-72.  The  principles  of  toleration  and 
religioDS  indiBfcrenoe,  contained  in  this  epistle,  have  given  great  offence  to 
Baronins,  Tillemont,  &c.  who  suppose  that  Uie  emperor  had  some  evil  counsellor, 
either  Satan  or  Eusebius,  at  his  elbow.   See  Jortin^t  Remarks,  torn,  il  p.  X83. 

y^Eusebius,  in  yit.  Constantin.  L  iu.  c  13. 
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the  credit  of  his  favourite  Osins^  who  appears  to  have  nresided 
in  the  council  of  Nice,  might  dispose  the  emperor  in  nivour  oi 
the  orthodox  party ;  and  a  weU-timed  insinuation  that  the  same 
Eosebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  now  protected  the  heretic,  had 
lately  assisted  the  tyrant,^  might  exasperate  him  against  their 
adversaries.  The  Nicene  creed  was  raofied  by  Constantine; 
and  his  firm  declaration  that  those  who  resisted  the  divine 
judgment  of  the  synod  must  prepare  themselves  for  aii  im^ 
mediate  exile  annihilated  the  murmurs  of  a  feeble  opposition ; 
which  from  seventeen,  was  almost  instantly  reduced  to  two,  pro- 
testing bishops.  Eusebius  of  Cssarea  yielded  a  reluctant  and 
ambiguous  consent  to  the  Homoousion ;  ^  and  the  wavering  con* 
n^mwviMduct  of  the  Nicomedian  Eusebius  served  only  to  delay,  about 
three  months,  his  dismce  and  exile.^  The  impious  Arius  was 
banished  into  one  of  the  remote  provinces  of  lUyricum ;  his 
person  and  disciples  were  branded  by  law  with  the  odious  name 
of  Porphyrians;  his  writings  were  condemned  to  the  flames: 
and  a  capital  punishment  was  denounced  against  those  in  whose 
possession  they  should  be  found.  The  emperor  had  now  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  controversy,  and  the  angry  sarcastic  style  of 
his  edicts  was  designed  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  the  hatred 
which  he  had  conceived  against  the  enemies  of  Christ.^ 
and  tiM  But,  as  if  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  had  been  guided  by 
passion  instead  of  principle,  three  years  from  the  council  of 
Nice  were  scarcely  elapsed  before  he  discovered  some  symptoms 
of  mercy,  and  even  of  indulgence,  towards  the  prosoribeci  sect, 
which  was  secretly  protected  by  his  &vourite  sister.  The 


''^Theodoret  has  preserved  (I  L  c.  90)  an  epistle  from  Constantine  to  the  people 
of  Nicomedia,  In  which  the  monarch  oeclarei  himsdf  the  public  aocoaer  of  one 
of  his  subjects ;  he  styles  Eusebius,  h  r^t  rvpmpvueit  «f>4niroff  v^^rfrrvci  and 
complains  of  his  hostile  behaviour  during  the  dvil  war. 

"See  in  Socrates  (1.  L  c.  8),  or  rather  in  Theodoret  (lie.  la),  an  original 
letter  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  in  which  he  attempts  to  justify  his  Bobscribing  the 
Homoousion.  The  character  of  Eusebius  has  always  been  a  problem ;  bat  Uioss 
who  have  read  the  second  critical  epistle  of  Le  Clerc  (An  Crit  torn,  iil  p.  50-69) 
must  entertain  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  ortnodoxv  and  sincerity  oif  the 
bishop  of  Csesarea.  [It  is  interesting  to  renuurk  thax  Eusebius  proposed  that  the 
creed  (vi^tf )  in  use  at  Caesaiea,  which  he  had  learnt  as  a  catecaumen,  sbookl  be 
adopted  by  the  councfl ;  that  the  council  accepted  the  suggestion ;  but  so  altered 
the  wording,  especially  by  adding  the  attribute  Homoousios,  that  a  Cesarean 
could  not  have  recognised  it  and  Eusebius  hesitated  to  sobscribe.! 

*i  Athanasius,  tom.  I  p.  727 ;  Philostorgius,  L  i.  c.  10,  and  Godefloy,  Com- 
mentary, p.  41.  I 

^SocrateSi  I  I  c.  9.  In  his  circular  letters,  which  were  addressed  to  the 
several  cities,  Constantine  employed  against  the  heretics  the  arms  of  ridicule  and 
comu:  raillery.  [As  to  the  result  of  the  council :  "  the  triumph  was  rather  a  car> 
prise  than  a  solid  victory/'  Gwatkin  (Arian  Controversy,  p.  39)1] 
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exiles  were  recalled ;  and  Euaebius,  who  gnuliially  Tesumed  his 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Constantine,  was  restored  to  the 
episcopal  throne  from  which  he  had  been  ignominiotislv  de- 
graded. Ariiis  himself  was  treated  by  the  whole  court  with  the 
respect  which  would  have  been  due  to  an  innocent  and 
oppressed  man.  His  £uth  was  apotoved  by  liie  synod  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  emperor  seemed  impatient  to  repair  his 
injustice,  by  issuing  an  absolute  command  that  he  should  be 
solemnly  admitted  to  the  communion  in  the  cathedral  of 
Constantinople.  On  the  same  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  the 
triumi^  of  Arius,  he  expired ;  and  the  strange  and  horrid 
circumstances  of  his  death  might  excite  a  suspicion  that  the 
orthodox  saints  had  contributed  more  eflicadously  than  by  their 
prayers  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  most  formidable  of  her 
enemies.^  The  three  principal  leaders  of  the  Catholios^ 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  Paul  of 
Constantinople,  were  deposed  on  various  accusations,  by  the 
sentence  of  numerous  councils ;  and  were  afterwards  banished 
into  distant  provinces  by  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors, 
who,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  received  the  rites  of 
baptism  from  the  Arian  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  The  ecclesiastical 
government  of  Constantino  cannot  be  justified  from  the  reproach 
of  levity  and  weakness.  But  the  credulous  monarch,  unskilled 
in  the  stratagems  of  theological  war&re,  might  be  deceived  by 
the  modest  and  specious  professions  of  the  heretics,  whose 
sentiments  he  never  perfectly  understood ;  and,  while  he  pro- 
tected Arius,  and  persecuted  Athanasius^  he  still  considered  the 
councU  of  Nice  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Christian  feith  and  the 
peculiar  glory  of  his  own  re^n.^ 

The  sons  of  Constantine  must  have  been  admitted  from  their  ooMinttw 
childhood  into  the  rank  of  catechumens,  but  they  imitated,  in£iSSi!!£i) 
the  delay  of  their  baptism,  the  example  of  their  father.  like^"^ 
him,  they  presumed  to  pronounce  their  judgment  on  mysteries 

» We  derive  the  original  story  from  Athanasius  (torn.  L  p.  670),  who  expresses 
some  reluctance  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  the  dead.  He  might  exaggerate ;  but 
the  perpetual  commerce  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople  would  have  rendered  it 
dangerous  to  invent.  Those  who  press  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death  of  Arius 
(his  bowels  suddenly  burst  out  in  a  privy)  must  make  their  option  between  poison 
and  mirack, 

MTbe  change  in  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  in  the  conduct,  of  Constantine,  may 
be  traced  in  Btisebins  (in  Vit  Constant.  1.  ill.  c.  33, 1.  iv.  c.  41),  Socrates  (1.  i.  c.  23- 
39),  Sozomen  (i  il  c.  16-31),  Theodoret  (L  i.  a  14-34),  and  Philostorgius  (!. 
li.  c  x-i?)*  But  the  first  of  these  wi  iters  was  too  near  the  scene  of  action  and  the 
others  were  too  remote  from  it.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  important  task  of 
cx>ntinuiDgthe  histcry  of  the  church  should  have  been  left  for  two  laymen  and  a 
heretic    [Mr.  Gwatkiii  rejects  the  view  that  Constantine  turned  Arian.  * 
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into  wbioh  tbejr  had  o«ri»  boeH  ra^laorly  initHted  :  ^  and  the  I 
fkte  of  the  Tnnitariaa  oontioiFeny  dopendedl,  in  a  gve«t  measure,  | 
on  the  aentimenta  of  Conatantiaa  ;  who  inherited  the  provinces 
of  the  £aat»  and  aoquiisod  the  poaacarion  of  the  whole  empire. 
The  Arian  presbyter  or  biahop^  who  had  secreted  for  bis  nse  the 
testament  of  the  deeeaaed  empeoor^  improved  the  fortunate  i 
occaaion  which  had  intM>duoed  him  to  the  fomiliarity  of  a  prince  j 
whoae  public  counaela  were  aiwava  swayed  bw  his  domestic 
favofuiitea     The  eunuchs  and  sfaures  difibaed  the  apiritua) 
poiaan  through  the  palace,  and  the  dangerous  infoetion  was 
eommunioated,  by  the  female  attendants  to  the  guards,  and  by  . 
the  empress  to  her  unsuspicioua  husband^    The  partiality  | 
whUsh  Gonstantius  always  eKureaaed  towards  the  Eosebian 
faction  ^  was  inaenaibly  fortified  by  the  dexterous  managera^t 
of  their  leaders ;  and  his  victory  over  the  tyrant  Magnentius 
increased  his  inclination,  aa  well  as  ability,  to  emfloy  the  arms 
of  power  in  the  cause  of  Arianiam.    Whiie  the  two  aimiea  were 
Migaged  in  the  plains  of  Mursa,  and  th&  fote  of  the  tworivab 
depended  on  the  chance  of  war,  the  son  of  Constantine  paaaed 
the  anxioua  moments  in  a  church  of  the  martyrs,  under  the 
walk  of  the  city.    His  spiritual  comforter,  Valens,  the  Arian 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  employed  the  most  artfol  precautions  to  i 
obtain  auch  early  intelligence  aa  might  secure  either  his  fovour  I 
w  his  eacape.    A  aecret  chain  of  swift  and  truaty  measengen 
informed  Um  of  the  vidasitudea  of  the  battle ;  and,  while  the 
courtiers  atood  trembling  round  ,  their  afi||ighted'  master,  Valens 
aaaured  him  that  the  Gallic  i^ons  gave  way;  and  insinuated 
with  some  presence  of  mind  diat  the  gloriooa  e^nt  had  beok 
revealed  to  him  by  an  angeL    Tlie  gmtefol  femperor  aacribed 
hia  suoecaa  to  the  merits  and  intcKession  of  Ae  bishop  of  Mursa, 
whose  foith  had  deserved  the  public  and  miracukMis  approbation 
of  Heaven.^   The  AriaCns,  who  considered  aa  their  own  the 

^Quia  etiam  turn  catechumeniis  sacnunentum  fidei  merito  videretur  potoissc 
ncaeire;   Salp.  Smt.  Hist  Sacra,  L  il  p.  410  [c  39]. 

M  Socrates,  L  il  c.  x  Socomen,  I  iil  c  18.  Athanas.  torn.  Id.  813.  834. 
He  observes  that  the  eumichs  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Son.  Compare  Dr. 
Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  3,  with  a  certain  genealogy 
in  CaHdi€k{iAL  ix.),  which  ends  with  one  of  the  first  companions  of  Christopher 
Columbus. 

^  [It  is  important  to  note  that  the  anti-Nioenes,  beaded  by  Buaebius  and 
opposed  to  Athanasius,  did  not  dare  to  avow  open  Arianism  till  A.Dw  357.  The 
strength  of  the  opposition,  as  Mr.  Gwatkin  has  well  brought  out,  rested  on  a 
"formidable  mass  of  conservative  discontent,**  including  Jews,  pagans,  Ac  and 
especially  strong  in  the  province  of  Asia.] 

"^Sulpicius  Severus,  in  HisL  Sacra,  L  ii.  p.  405,  406  [p.  38]. 
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vict4wy  of  C<»ifltai]tiu8,  prafened  his  gloiy  to  that  of  hb  &th€r.^ 
Cyrils  bishop  of  Jenisaiem,  immediately  composed  the  descrip^ 
tioa  a  celestial  croes  encircled  with  a  splendid  rainbow ;  which 
dariBg  the  festival  of  Pentecaofift^  about  the  thiid  hour  of  the  day, 
had  appeared  over  the  Mount  of  Olhres,  to  the  edification  of 
the  devout  pilgrims  and  the  people  of  the  holy  city.^  The 
siae  of  the  meteor  was  gradually  magnified  ;  and  iSbe  Arian 
historian  has  ventured  to  fUfirm  that  it  was  conspicuous  to  the 
two  armies  In  the  plains  of  Pannonia ;  and  that  the  tyrant,  who 
is  purposely  represented  as  an  idolater,  fled  before  the  au^icious 
sign  of  orthodox  Christianity.*' 

The  sentiments  of  a  judicious  stranger,  who  has  impartially 
considered  the  progress  of  oivil  or  ecclesiastical  disoord»  are 
always  entitled  to  our  notice :  and  a  slMHt  passage  of  Ammian- 
uai,  who  served  in  the  armies,  and  studied  the  charaoter,  of 
Omstantius,  is  perhaps  of  more  value  than  many  pages  of 
theological  invectives*  ''Hie  Christian  religion,  which,  in  it- 
self" says  that  moderate  historian,  ''is  pl^  and  simple,  he 
conjibnnded  by  the  dotage  of  superstition.  Instead  of  recon- 
ciling the  parties  by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  he  cherished 
and  propagated,  by  verbal  disputes,  the  differenoes  which  his 
vain  curiosity  had  excited.  The  highways  were  covered  with 
troops  of  bishops^  gall<qping  from  every  aide  to  the  assemblieq, 
whidi  they  call  synods ;  and,  while  they  laboured  to  reduce  the 
whole  sect  to  their  own  particular  opinions,  the  public  establish- 
ment of  the  posts  was  almost  ruined  by  their  hasty  and  repeated 
joumies."  ^   Our  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical 

^Cft}\  (apud  BaroiL  A.D.  353,  Na  96)  expressly  observes  that  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  cross  had  been  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  that  it  had 
appeared,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens.  This  op- 
position evidently  proves  that  Cvril  was  ignorant  of  the  stupendous  miracle  to 
which  the  conversioa  of  Constantme  is  attributed ;  and  this  ignorance  is  the  more 
surprising,  since  it  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  after  his  death  that  Cyril  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  immediate  successor  of  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea.   See  Tillemont,  Mdm.  EccWs.  torn,  viil  p.  715. 

it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  ingenui^  of  Cyril  might  be  assisted 
by  some  natural  appearances  of  a  >olar  hala 

Philostorgius,  L  iil  c.  96.  He  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  by  Cedrenus,  and  by  Nicephorus  (see  Gothofred.  Dissert,  p.  186}. 
Thev  could  not  refuse  a  miracle,  even  from  the  band  of  an  enemy. 

"So  curious  a  passage  well  deserves  to  be  transcribed.  Christianam  religionem 
absolutam  et  aimplioem,  anili  superstitione  oonfundens:  in  quA.  scrutandIL  per- 
pl^uus  quam  oomponend&  gravius  exdtaret  discidia  plurima;  quss  progressa 
fusius  aluit  conoertatione  verborum,  ut  catervis  antistitum  jumentis  pubuds  ultra 
citroque  discurrentibus,  per  synodos  ((^uas  appellant)  dum  ritum  omnem  ad  suum 
trahere  conantur  ([so  best  Ms.],  Valesius  reaos  camUur)  rd  vehiculariae  oondderet 
oervos.    Ammianua,  xxL  z6. 
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traxiiaetioitt  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  would  furnish  an  ample 
commentaiy  on  this  remarkable  passage;  which  justifies  the 
rational  apprehensions  of  Athanasius  that  the  restless  activity  of 
the  dergy^  who  wandered  round  the  empire  in  search  of  the 
true  fiuth^  would  excite  the  ocmtempt  and  laughter  of  the  un- 
believing world.^  As  soon  as  the  emperor  was  relieved  from 
the  terrors  of  the  civil  war,  he  devoted  the  leisure  of  his  winter 
quarters  at  Aries,  Milan,  Sirmium,  and  Constantinople,  to  the 
amusement  or  toils  of  controversy:  the  sword  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  even  of  the  tyrant,  was  unsheathed,  to  enforce  the 
reasons  of  the  theologian;  and,  as  he  opposed  the  orthodox 
fiuth  of  Nice,  it  is  readily  coi^Sessed  that  his  incapacity  and 
ignorance  were  equal  to  his  presumption.^  The  eunuchs,  the 
women,  and  the  bishops,  who  governed  the  vain  and  feeble  i 
mind  of  the  emperor,  had  inspired  him  with  an  insuperable 
dislike  to  the  Homoousion;  but  his  timid  conscience  was 
alarmed  by  the  impiety  of  Aetius.  The  guilt  of  that  atheist  was 
aggravated  by  the  suspicious  fiivour  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus; 
and  even  the  deaths  of  the  Imperial  ministers  who  had  been 
massacred  at  Antioch  were  imputed  to  the  suggestions  of  that 
dangerous  sophist.  The  mind  of  Constantius,  which  could 
neither  be  moderated  by  reason  nor  fixed  by  foith,  was  blindly 
impelled  to  either  side  of  the  dark  and  empty  abyss  by  his 
horror  of  the  opposite  extreme :  he  alternately  embraced  and 
condemned  the  sentiments,  he  successively  banished  and  recalled 
the  leaders,  of  the  Arian  and  Semi-Arian  foctions.^  During  the 
season  of  public  business  or  festivity,  he  employed  whole  days, 
and  even  nights,  in  selecting  the  words,  and  weighing  the 
syllables,  which  composed  his  fluctuating  creeds.  The  suliject 
of  his  meditation  still  pursued  and  occupied  his  slumbers ;  the 
incoherent  dreams  of  the  emperor  were  received  as  celestial 
visions;  and  he  accepted  with  complacency  the  lofly  title  of 
bishop  of  bishops,  from  those  ecclesiastics  who  forgot  the  interest 
of  their  order  for  the  gratification  of  their  passions.    The  design 

Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  870. 

M  Socrates,  I  it  c.  35-47.  Sotomen,  I  iv.  c  ta-yx  Theodoret,  L  iL  c.  iS-^a. 
Philostorg.  1.  iv.  a  4-12 ;  L  v.  c.  1-4 ;  1.  vl  a  1-5. 

*So«>men,  1.  iv.  c  99,  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  831.  Tillemont  (Mte.  Ecdds. 
tom.  vii.  p.  947)  has  collected  several  instances  of  the  haughty  fanaticism  ol 
Constantius  from  the  detached  treatises  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  llie  verj  titles  of 
these  treatises  inspire  zeal  and  terror ;  Moriendum  pro  Dei  FQio,"  '*  De  Re^ibus 
Apostaticis,"  '*De  non  conveniendo  cum  Heeretico,"  *'De  non  paroendo  in 
£>eum  delinquentibus ".  [Elxiled  355-361.  His  strictness  led  him  to  renounce 
communion  with  Athanasius  as  tainted  by  Arianism.  His  works  are  printed  in 
Migne,  PatroL  ziil,  and  there  is  a  new  ed.  by  Hartel,  18861] 
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of  establiflhing  an  uniformity  of  doctrine,  whidi  had  engaged 
him  to  convene  bo  many  synods  in  Gaul,  Italy,  lUyricmn,  and 
Asia,  was  repeatedly  baffled  by  his  own  levity,  by  tiie  divisions 
of  the  Arians,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics ;  and  he 
resolved,  as  the  last  and  decisive  effort,  imperiously  to  dictate 
the  decrees  of  a  general  counciL  The  destructive  earthquake 
of  Nicomedia,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  convenient  place,  and 
perhaps  some  secret  motives  of  policy,  produced  an  alteration  in 
the  summons.  The  bishopai  of  the  East  were  directed  to  meet 
at  Seleuda,  in  laauria ;  while  those  of  the  West  held  their  de- 
liberations at  Rimini,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic;  and, 
instead  of  two  or  three  deputies  fiom  each  province,  the  whole 
episcopal  body  was  ordered  to  march,  llie  eastern  council, 
after  consuming  four  days  in  fierce  and  unavailing  jdebate, 
separated  without  any  definitive  conclusion.  The  council  of  the 
West  was  protfacted  till  the  seventh  month.  Taurus,  the 
pr«torian  prsefect,  was  instructed  not  to  dismiss  the  prelates  till 
they  should  all  be  united  in  the  same  opinion ;  and  his  efforts 
were  supported  by  a  power  of  banishing  fifteen  of  the  most  re- 
fi!Bctory,  and  a  promise  of  the  consulship  if  he  achieved  so 
difficult  an  adventure.  His  prayers  and  ttureats,  the  authority  a.s.  mo 
of  the  sovereign,  the  sophistiy  of  Valens  and  Ursacius,  the 
distress  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  tedious  melancholy  of  a 
hopeless  exile,  at  length  extorted  the  reluctant  consent  of  the 
bishops  of  Rimini  The  deputies  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 
attended  the  emperor  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  satisfoction  of  imposing  on  the  world  a  profession 
of  £uth  which  established  the  likeneM,  without  expressing  the 
cansMhitanUaUfy,  of  the  Son  of  God.^  But  the  triumph  of 
Arianism  had  been  preceded  by  the  removal  of  the  orthodox 
clergy,  whom  it  was  impossible  either  to  intimidate  or  to  cor- 
rupt ;  and  the  reign  of  Constantius  was  disgraced  by  the  unjust 
and  ineffectual  persecution  of  the  great  Athanasius. 

We  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  observing,  either  in  active  ahumotaraad 
or  speculative  life,  what  effect  may  be  produced,  or  what  AtkuMiu  ^ 
obstacles  may  be  surmounted,  by  the  force  of  a  single  mind 
when  it  is  inflexibly  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single  object 
The  immortal  name  of  Athanasius  ^  will  never  be  separated 

**Sulp.  Sever.  Hist  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  418-430  [c.  41-44].  The  Greek  historians 
were  very  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  the  West. 

w  We  may  regret  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  composed  a  panegyric  instead  of  a 
life  of  Athanasius ;  bat  we  should  enjo^  and  improve  the  advantage  of  drawing 
our  most  authentic  materials  from  the  nch  fund  of  his  own  epistles  and  apologies 
(torn.  i.  pw  670-951).    I  shall  not  imitate  the  example  of  Socrates  (L  ii.  c.  i),  who 
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from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Triiutj,  to  whose  defenee  he 
consecrated  eveiy  moment  and  every  ieandtj  of  his  being:  Edu- 
cated in  the  fiunilj  of  Alexander^  he  had  vigorously  opposed  the 
early  progress  of  the  Arian  heipesj  z  he  exercised  the  important 
functions  of  secretary  under  the.  aged  prelate ;  and  the  fiiUiers  of 
the  Nicene  council  beheld,  with  surprise  and  respect,  the  rising 
virtues  of  the  young  deacon.  In  «  time  of  public  danger,  the 
dull  claims  of  age  and  of  rank  are  sometimes  superseded ;  and 
within  five  months  after  his  return  horn  Nice,^  the  deacon 
A.O.  s»sn  Athanasius  was  seated  on  the  srchiepiscopal  throne  of  Egypt 
He  filled  that  eminent  station  above  forty-six  yem,  and  his 
long  administratkm  was  spent  in  a  perpetual  combat  against  the 
powers  of  Arianism.  Five  times  was  Athanasius  expelled  from 
his  throne ;  twenty  years  he  passed  as  an  exile  or  a  fugitive ; 
and  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire  was  sueoeaaively 
witness  to  his  merit,  and  his  sufierings  in  the  cause  of  the  Ho- 
moousion,  which  he  considered  as  the  sole  pleasure  and 
business,  as  the  duty,  and  as  the  gioryi,  of  his  life.  AMsidst  the 
storms  of  persecution,  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient 
of  labour,  jealous  of  £une,  careless  of  safety ;  and,  although  his 
mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism^  Athanasius 
displayed  a  superiority  of  character  and  abilities,  which  would 
have  qualified  him,  fer  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of 
Constantine,  for  the  government  of  a  grest  monarchy.  His 
learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive  than  that  of 
£usebius  of  Csesarea,  and  his  rude  eloquenee  could  not  be 
compared  with  the  polished  oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil ;  but, 
whenever  the  primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  his 
sentiments  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated  style,  either  of 
speaking  or  writing,  was  clear,  forcible,  and  persuasive.  He  has 
always  been  revered  in  the  orthodox  school,  as  one  of  the  most 
accurate  masters  of  the  Christian  theology ;  and  he  was  supposed 
to  possess  two  profane  sciences,  less,  adapted  to  the  episcopal 
character,  the  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  ^  antf  that  of 
divination.^^   Some  fortunate  conjectures  of  future  events,  which 

published  the  first  edition  of  his  history  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  con- 
sult the  writings  of  Athanasius.  Yet  even  Socrates,  the  more  curious  Sozomen, 
and  the  karned  Hieodoiet,  connect  the  life  ^cf  Athanasius  with  the  sones  of  eccle- 
siastical history.  The  diligence  of  Tillemont  (torn,  viii.)  and  of  the  Benedictine 
editors  has  collected  every  fact,  and  examined  every  difi&sulty. 
« [The  Coptic  date  is  17th  April,  326.  ] 

V  Sulpidus  Severus  (Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  396  [c.  36,  ad  init] )  calls  him  a  lawyer, 
a  jurisconsult.  This  character  cannot  now  be  discovered  either  in  the  life  or  wriungs 
of  Athanasius  [uirum  sanctum  is  the  true  reading,  not  ittris  coHSultum\. 

Dioebatur  eoim  fatidicarum  sortium  fidem,  quseve  ^^j^^^j^rtenderent 
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impfurUal  reamiem  mfgiil  aacrihe  to  the  experioooe  and  jodgment 
of  Athanasiii^  were  attriboted  by  bia  finanda  to  heavenly  In- 
spiration^ and  imputed  by  hia  enemica  to  infernal  maffic. 

But,,  aa  Athanaaiua  was  cantinually  engaged  with  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  every  order  of  men,  from  the  monk  to 
the  empeior,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  hia  first  and 
most  important  saence.  He  pmerved  a  diatinot  and  unbroken 
view  of  a  scene  which  waa  inceasantly  shifting ;  and-  never  failed 
to  improve  those  dedaive  momenta  which  are  imeooverably  past 
before  they  are  perceived  by  «  eommott  eye*  The  aorehbishop 
of  Alexandria  waa  capable  of  distinguishing  haw  flyr  he  might 
boldly  command,  and  where  he  must  dezteiouriy  insinuAte; 
how  long  be  might  eantend  with  power,  and  when  he  must 
withdraw  from  perKCution  *  and,  while  he  directed  the  thundera 
of  the  church  against,  heresy  and  rribelHan»  he  could  assume,  in 
the  bosom  of  hia  own  p*rty,  the  flexible  and  indulgent  temper 
of  a  prudent  leader.  The  election  of  Athanasius  has  not 
eac^ped  the  reumoh  of  in^gukal^  and  pcedpitatian ;  but 
the  propriety  of  hia  behaviour  conoiuated  &e  affections  both  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  Alexandrians  were  im- 
patient to  rise  in  arms  fer  the  defence  of  an  eloquent  and 
liberal  pastor.  In  his  distress  he  always  derived  support,  or  at 
least  consolation,  feom  the  feithful  attachment  of  bis  parochial 
deigy ;  and  the  hundred  bishmia  of  Egypt  adhand,  with  un- 
shaken seal,  to  the  cause  of  AthaoMiua.  In  the  modest 
equipage  which  pnde  and  policy  would  affect,  he  frequently 
performed  the  episcopal  visitation  of  his  provinces,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  confines  of  ^lihioi^ ;  femiUarly  con- 
versing with  the  meanest  of  the  populace,  and  humbly  aaluting 
the  saints  and  hermita  of  the  desert.  Nor  was  it  only  in 
eccleaiaatical  assemblies,  among  men  whose  education  and 
manners  were  similar  to  his  own,  that  Athanasius  displayed  the 
ascendancy  of  his  genius.    He  appeared  with  easy  and  respect- 

alites  uriimtiwBfne  callens  aliooocies  pradlste  fdnva.  Ammkuitis,  xv.  7.  A  pro- 
phecy, or  rather  a  joke,  is  related  hy  Sozomen  (L  iv.  a  10),  which  evidently  proves 
(]f  the  crows  speak  Latin)  that  Athanasius  underBtood  the  iimgtiage  of  the  crows. 

^  The  insular  ordination  of  Athanasius  was  sli^tly  mentioned  in  the  councils 
which  were  hekt  against  him.  See  I%ilostorg.  1.  li.  c.  ii.  and  QodeCroy,  p.  71 : 
but  it  can  scarcely  he  supposed  that  the  assembly  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  would 
solemaly  attest  a  fuiUc  talsehood.   Athanas.  torn.  I  p.  796. 

MBSee  the  Histcwj  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  published  by  Roswdde ;  and 
Tillemont,  EocMs.  torn,  vil  in  the  lives  of  Anthony.  Budiomius,  &c. 

Athanasius  himself,  who  did  not  disdain  to  compose  the  life  of  his  friend  Anthonv, 
has  carefully  observed  how  often  the  holy  monk  deplored  and  prophesied  the 
mischiefs  of  the  Arian  heresy.   Athana&  torn,  il  p.  49a,  498,  &a 
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fill  fixmness  in  tiie  coarts  of  princes ;  and  in  the  various  tami  of 
hifl  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune,  he  never  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  fnends  or  the  esteem  of  his  enemies. 

In  his  youth,  the  primate  of  Egypt  resisted  the  great  Con- 


S^SLiM.  stantine,  who  had  repeatedly  signified  his  will  that  Arius  should 
be  restored  to  the  Catholic  communion.  The  emperor 
respected,  and  might  forgive,  this  inflexible  resolution ;  and  the 
fiu^ion  who  considered  Athanasius  as  their  most  fbrmidable 
enemy  were  constrained  to  dissemble  their  hatred,  and  silently 
to  prepare  an  indirect  and  distant  assault.  They  scattered 
rumours  and  susfncions,  represented  the  archbishop  as  a  proud  I 
and  oppressive  tyrant,  and  boldly  accused  him  of  violating  the  j 
treaty  which  had  beai  ratified  in  the  Nicene  council  with  the 
schismatic  followers  of  Meletius^^^  Athanasius  had  openly 
disapproved  that  ignominious  peace,  and  the  emperor  was 
disposed  to  believe  that  he  had  abused  his  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  power,  to  persecute  those  odious  sectaries ;  that  he  had 
sacril^ously  broken  a  chalice  in  one  of  their  churches  of 
Mareotis:  thnt  he  had  whipped  or  imprisoned  six  of  their 
bishops ;  and  that  Arsenius,  a  seventh  bishop  of  the  same  party, 
had  been  murdered,  or  at  least  mutilated,  by  the  cruel  hand 
of  the  primate.  These  charges,  which  aflfected  his  honour 
lAj).  nq  and  his  life,  were  referred  by  Constantine  to  his  brother  Dsl- 
matius  the  censor,  who  resided  at  Antioch;  the  synods  of 
Ccesarea  and  Tyre  were  successively  convened ;  and  the  bishops 
of  the  East  were  instructed  to  judge  the  cause  of  Athanasius 

At  first  Constantiiie  threateoed  in  jbeaHngy  but  requested  in  vrift'a^, 
K«;  aypo^  i(vt(Xti,  ypA^v  ^{I'ov.  [Tbe  first  menaces  were  from  £asebn& 
Afterwards  Constantine  wrote  threateningly,  Socrates,  i.  27.]  His  letters  gradually 
assumed  a  menacing  tone ;  but,  while  he  required  that  the  entrance  of  the  cborch 
should  be  open  to  a//,  he  avoided  the  cxlious  name  of  Arius.  Athanasius,  like  a 
skilful  Dolitician,  has  accurately  marked  these  distinctions  (torn.  I  p.  788),  which 
allowea  him  some  scope  for  excuse  and  deiay. 


^The  Mdetians  in  Egypt,  like  the  Donafists  in  Afirica,  were  produoed  by  an 
episcopal  quarrel  which  arose  from  the  persecution.  I  have  not  leisure  to  pursue 
the  obscure  controversy,  whk:h  seems  to  have  been  misrepresented  by  the  partiality 
of  Athanasius,  and  the  ignoruioe  of  Eptphanius.  See  Mosheim's  General  History 
of  the  Church,  vol.  L  p.  901. 

Tbe  treatment  of  tbe  six  bishops  is  specified  by  Sosomen  (L  il  c.  35); 
but  Athanasius  himsdf,  so  copious  on  the  subject  of  Arseniua  and  the  chalice, 
leaves  this  grave  accusation  without  a  reply.  [Gibbon  omits  to  mention  that 
Athanasius  was  summoned  to  Nicomedia  (asz-a)  to  ansviFer  a  first  set  of  charges,  and 
was  victorious  (cp.  Athanasius,  Festal  letter  iv.).  The  charge  as  to  Araenius  was 
made  subsequently  and  was  to  be  heard  by  Dalmatius,  but  Coostantiue, 
hearing  from  Egypt  that  Arsenius  was  alive,  stopped  the  proceedings,  and  then 
Athanasius  was  reconciled  with  his  opponent  Arcaph,  the  leader  of  the  Meletians. 
Thus  there  is  an  interval  between  this  episode  and  the  council  of  Csesarea  sum- 
moned in  534  at  the  instigation  of  Eusebius.] 
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beibre  thej  (Hroceeded  to  consecrate  the  new  church  of  the 
Resurrection  at  Jerusalem.  The  primate  might  be  conscious 
of  his  innocence ;  but  he  was  sensible  that  the  same  implacable 
spirit  which  had  dictated  the  accusation  would  direct  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  pronounce  the  sentence.  He  prudently  declined 
the  tribunal  of  his  enemies^  despised  the  summons  of  the[A.D. 
synod  of  Caesarea ;  and^  after  a  kmg  and  artful  delay,  submitted 
to  the  peremptory  commands  of  Uie  emperor,  who  threatened 
to  punish  his  criminal  disobedience  if  he  refvised  to  appear  in 
the  council  otTyre.^^  Before  Athanasius,  at  the  head  of  fiffcyA.o. 
Egyptian  prelates,  sailed  from  Alexandria,  he  had  wisely  secured 
the  alliance  of  the  Meletians ;  and  Arsenius  himself,  his  imagin- 
ary victim  and  his  secret  friend,  was  privatelr  concealed  in  his 
train.  The  synod  of  T^re  was  conducted  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
with  more  passion,  and  with  less  art,  than  his  learning  and  ex- 
perience might  prmnise;  his  numerous  &ction  repeated  the 
names  of  homicide  and  tjnrant ;  and  their  clamours  were  en- 
couraged by  the  seeming  patience  of  Athanasius  ;  who  expected 
the  decisive  moment  to  produce  Arscnitis  ahve  and  unhurt  in 
the  midst  of  tiie  assembly.  The  nature  of  the  other  charges 
did  not  admit  of  such  clear  and  satis&etoiy  replies ;  yet  the 
archbishop  was  able  to  prove  that,  in  the  village  where  he  was 
accused  of  breaking  a  consecrated  chalice,  neither  church  nor 
altar  nor  chalice  could  really  exist  The  Arians,  who  had 
secretly  determined  the  guilt  and  c<»idemnation  of  their  enemy, 
attempted,  however,  to  disguise  their  injustice  by  the  imitation 
of  jucUcial  forms :  the  svnod  appointed  an  episcopal  commission 
of  six  delegates  to  collect  evidence  on  the  spot;  and  this 
measure,  wl^ch  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Egyptian  bishops, 
opened  new  scenes  of  violence  aiid  peijufy.^^  After  the  return 
of  the  deputies  from  Alexandria,  the  majority  of  the  council 
pronounced  the  final  sentence  of  degradation  and  exile  against 
the  primate  of  Egypt  The  decree,  expressed  in  the  fiercest 
language  of  malice  and  revenge,  was  communicated  to  the  em- 
peror and  the  Catholic  church ;  and  the  bishops  immediately 

Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  788.  Socrates,  1.  1  c.  98.  Socomen,  1.  il.  c.  25.  The 
emperor,  in  his  epistle  of  CoBTocatioti  (Enaebi  in  Vit.  Constant  U  iv.  c  43), 
seems  to  prejudge  some  members  of  the  dergy,  and  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  the  synod  would  apply  those  reproaches  to  Athanasius. 

See,  in  particular,  the  second  Apolosy  of  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  763-808), 
and  his  Epistles  to  the  Monks  (p.  808-866).  They  are  justified  by  original  and 
authentic  ooctmients ;  but  they  would  inspire  more  confidence  if  he  appeared  less 
innocent,  and  his  enemies  less  absurd.  [It  is  clear  fi^Qt^  ^e  autjboritics  th&t  the 
commission  was  a  mere  farce.] 
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resumed  a  naild  and  devout  a8p6ct>  such  9^  became  their  holy 
pilgiimage  to  the  sepulchse  of  Christ, 

But  the  injustice  of  these  eccleaiastiGal  judges  had  not  been 
(sountenanoed  bj  the  Bwhrnission,  <a  enren  by  the  presence^  of 
Athanasius,  He  lesolved  to  nudne  a  b^dd  and  dangerous  ex- 
perimenty  whether  the  throne  iras  inaccessible  to  the  Toiee  of 
truth ;  and^  befcre  the  final  seHteiiQe  eould  be  pimiounced  at 
Tyre,  the  intrepid  primate  threw  htaaeit  into  a  bark  which  was 
reiuly  to  hoisfb  sail  for*  the  Imperial  eity.  The  request  of  a 
formal  audience  might  have  been  <i|>po8ed  <r  eluded ;  but 
Athanasius  conoesled  his  avrival^  watched  the  moment  of 
Constantine's  return  from  an  adjacent  villas  and  bc^j  en- 
countered his  angtyaovenfign  as.  he  passed  on  horsi^back  through 
the  principal  street*  of  CbnstantinopM^  So  sisange  an  apparition 
excited  his  surpnstt  and  indignation.;  and  the  guaids  were 
ordered  to  remove  the  importunate  suitor ;  but  his  resentment 
was  subdued  by  infs^uot^ry  respect;  tnd  the  haughty  spirit 
of  the  emperor  was  awed  by  the  oousa^  and  eloquence  of  a 
bishop,  who  implored,  his  justice  and  awakened  his^nscience.^^ 
Constantino  listen^  to  the  cconplaints  of  Atbanasios  with 
impartial  and  ev»  graciaus  attention.;  the  members  of  the 
Sjrnod  of  Tyre  w€ore  summoned  to  justify  their  proceedings ; 
and  the  arts  of  the^EuseUaA  &ction  would  have  been  confounded, 
if  they  had  not  aggtavated  the  guilt  of  the  primate  by  the 
dexterous  suj^positioii  of  aa  unpardonable  ^ttmce;  a  criminal 
design  to  intencept  and  detain  the  oom-fleet  of  Alexandria, 
which  si^pUed  the .  subtistenQe  of  the  new  capitaL^^^  The 
emperor  was  satisfied  that  tha  peace  of  Egypt  would  be  secsured 
by  the  absence  of  a  pe(>ular  leadtf ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the 
vacancy  of  the  archiepiseopal  throne ;  and  the  sentence  which, 
after  a  long  hesitatioBy  he  pronounced  was  that  of  a  jealoas 
ostracism^  rather  than  of  an  ignominious  exile^  In  the  remote 
province  of  Gaul,  but  in  the  hospitable  court  of  Treves,  Athana- 

Enasbitts  in  Vn.  CoBstamin.  L  ir.  &  4S-4r> 
i<*Athaiias.  torn.  1  p.  804.    In  a  churdi  dedicated  to  St  Athanasius  this 
situation  would  afford  a  oetter  subject  for  a  picture  than  most  of  the  stories  of 
miracles  and  jnartyidooflL 

Athanas.  torn,  t  p.  739^  EonapiuB  has  related  ^  ViL  SophisL  p.  36,  37. 
edit.  Commelin)  a  straMe  eacampLe  of  the  cnidty  and  eredolity  01  Constanune  on 
a  similar  occasion.  Tne  etoquont  Sopatar,  a  Syrian  philoBopher,  enjojred  his 
friendship,  and  provoked  the  resentment  of  Ablavius,  his  PrsetoruA  praefecL  The 
corn-fleet  was  detained  for  want  of  a  south  wind;  the  people  of  Constantinople 
were  discontented and  Sopater  was  beheaded,  on  a  cha^  that  he  had  dound  the 
winds  by  the  power  of  ma^  Suidas  adds  that  Constantine  wished  to  prove,  by 
this  execution,  that  he  had  absolutely  renounced  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles. 
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sins  patted  about  twenty^^ight  montlu.    The  death  of  the  em- 
peror changed  the  fiice  of  public  af&in ;  and,  amidst  the  general 
indulgence  of  a  young  reign,  the  primate  waareatoted  to  hia^n^ 
country  by  an  honourable  edict  of  the  younger  Conatantine,  who  Sjxb 
expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the  imiooenoe  and  merit  of  his  vener- 
able guest 

The  death  of  .that  prince  eacposed  Athanasius  to  a  seeondaisMeoBA 
persecutioQ  ;  and  the  feeUe  Constantius,  the  sovereign  of  theiUDL*Hi 
East,  soon  beeaiate  the  seenet  ac(X)mplice  of  the  Eoaebians. Sjxm] 
Ninety  bishops  of  that  sect  or  &ction  assemUed  at  Antioch, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  dedicating  the  cathedral.  They 
compoeed  an  ambiguous  creed>  which  is  £sdntly  tinged  witii  the 
colours  of  Semi-Arianism>  and  twenty-five  canons,  which  still 
regulate  the  discipline  of  the  ordiodox  Greeks.^  It  was  d^ 
cidecl,  with  some  appearance  of  equity,  that  a  bishop,  deprived 
by  a  synods  should  not  resume  episcopal  functions,  till  he 
had  beel&  absolved  by  the  jiidgment  of  an  equal  synod ;  the 
law  was  immediately  applied  to  the  case  of  Athanasius,  the 
oounoil  of  Afldioch  pronounced,  or  rather  confirmed,  bis  de- 
gradation :  « ittranger,  named  Gregory,  was  seated  on  his  thnme  ; 
and  PfailagrioB,^^^  &e  prefect  of  ^^;ypt,  was  instructed  to  support 
the  new  pronate  wiUi  the  civi]  and  military  powers  of  the 
province.  Oppressed  bt  the  oonspdracy  of  the  Asiatic  prelates 
Athanasius  withdrew  mtn  Alexandria,  and  passed  three 

In  his  return  he  saw  Constantius  twice,  at  Vixniniacum  and  at  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia  (Atbanas.  torn.  L  p.  676).  Tillemont  supposes  that  Constantinie 
introduced  him  to  the  meeting  of  ttke  three  royal  brothers  m  Pannonia  (M^moires 
Eccl^s.  torn.  viiL  p.  69). 

us  See  Beveridge,  Pandect,  torn.  i.  p.  429-452,  and  torn.  ii.  Annotation,  p.  183. 
Tillemont,  M^m.  Eoc16l  torn.  vi.  p.  310-324.  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  has  mentioned 
this  synod  of  Antioch  with  too  much  favour  and  respect    He  reckons  ninety-seven 


ii^This  magistrate,  so  odious  to  Athanasius,  is  praised  by  Gregory  Nacianzen, 
torn.  L  Orat.  xxi.  p.  -w,  391. 

Saspe  premente  Deo  fert  Deus  alter  opem. 
For  the  cMit  of  human  nature,  I  am  always  pleased  to  discover  some  good 
qualities  in  those  men  whom  party  has  represented  as  tyrants  and  monsters. 

114  xhe  (dironological  difficulties  which  perplex  the  residence  of  Athanasius  at 
Rome  are  strenuously  agitated  by  Valesius  (6bservat.  ad  Calcem,  tom.  il  Hist 
Eccles.  L  L  c  1-5)  and  Tillemont  (Mdm.  Eccltfs.  tom.  viii.  p.  674,  &c).  I  have 
followed  the  simple  hypothesis  of  Valesius,  who  allows  only  one  journey,  after  the 
intrusion  of  Gfegdry.  [Rightly:  but  the  date  must  be  Easter  34a  This  follows 
from  the  true  date  of  die  Council  of  Sardica,  fixed  by  Hefde  (Conciliengeschunte, 
L  p.  €03-516)10  A.D.  343,  autimm — 344,  spring  (Mansi  had  put  it  in  344) ;  wh.cli 
date  Itself  d^nds  on  the  true  date  of  the  return  of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria. 
This  bad  been  formerly  pilaced  in  349;  but  the  fragment  of  an  anonymous 
biographer  of  Athanasius  (c.  385  a.d.),  published  by  Maffei  in  Osservazioni  luterarie^ 
Mi.  p.  60,  in  1738,  gave  the  right  date,  346  (21st  Oi:t),  and  occasioned  an  admirable 


3,  p.  87  iqq.   This  was  confirmed 
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yean  as  an  exile  and  a  suppliant  on  the  holy  tfareshold  of  the 
Vatican.^^^  By  the  assiduous  study  of  the  Latin  language,  he 
soon  qualified  himself  to  n^^tiate  with  the  Western  clergy ;  his 
decent  flattery  swayed  and  directed  the  haughty  Julius :  the 
RoiQAn  Pontiff  was  persuaded  to  consider  1^  appeal  as  the 
peculiar  interest  of  the  Apostohc  see ;  and  his  innocence  was 
unanimously  declared  in  a  council  of  fifty  bishops  of  Italy.^^^  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  the  primate  was  summoned  to  the  court 
of  Milan  by  the  emperor  Constans,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of 
unlawful  pleasures,  still  professed  a  lively  regard  for  the  orthodox 
&ith.  The  cause  of  truth  and  justice  was  prmnoted  by  the 
influence  of  gold,^^^  and  the  ministers  of  Constam  advised  their 
sovereign  to  require  the  convocation  of  an  ecclesiastical  as- 
sembly, which  might  act  as  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic 


▲^i**  church.  Ninety-four  bishops  of  the  West,  seventy-six  bishops 
of  the  East,  encountered  each  other  at  Sardica  on  the  verge  of 
the  two  empires,  but  in  the  dominions  of  the  protector  of 
Athanasius.  Their  debates  soon  degenerated  into  hostile  alter- 
cations ;  the  Asiatics,  apprehensive  for  their  personal  safety, 
retired  to  Philippopohs  in  Thrace ;  and  the  rival  synods  recip- 
rocally hurled  their  spiritual  thunders  against  their  enemies, 
whom  they  piously  condemned  as  the  enemies  of  the  true  God. 
Their  decrees  were  published  and  ratified  in  their  respective 
provinces ;  and  Athanasius,  who  in  the  West  was  revered  as  a 
saint,  was  exposed  as  a  criminal  to  the  abhcMTence  of  the  East.^^ 


by  one  of  the  Festal  Letters  (Ep.  19),  written  after  tbe  return  of  Athanasius,  in  547 ; 
and  agves  with  the  Historia  Acepbala,  and  Jerome's  Chronicle  (Migne.  8.  683). 
Hefele's  correction  of  Mansi  as  to  the  Council  takes  account  of  the  date  343,  given 
in  the  Index  to  the  FesUl  Letters.] 

^  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  a  judicious  observation  of  Wetstein  (Protegomen. 
N.  T.  p.  zo) :  Si  tamen  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  velimus  consolere  patebit  tam 
inde  asecmo  quarto,  cum,  ortis  oontroveniis,  eodesiae  Grasciae  doctores  in  doas 
partes  scinderentur,  ingenio,  eloquentift,  numero,  tantum  non  acqualeSt  earn  partem 
qusB  vincere  cupiebat  Romam  confugisse,  majestatemc^ue  pontificis  oomiter  colmsse, 
ecxjue  pacto  oppressis  per  pontificem  et  episcopos  Latmos  adversariis  prsevalmsse, 
atque  orthodoxiam  in  consiliis  stabilivisse.  Earn  ob  causam  Athanasius,  non  sine 
comitatu,  Romam  petiit,  pluresque  annos  ibi  haesit 

[A  letter  of  Pope  Julius,  reporting  the  decision  of  the  Synod  to  the  Easterns, 
is  exUnt,  which  Mr.  Gwatkin  describes  as  "  one  of  the  ablest  documents  of  the 
entire  controversy  *'.] 

Philostor.  1.  ill.  a  la.  If  an3r  corruption  was  used  to  promote  the  interest  of 
religion,  an  advocate  of  Athanasius  might  justify  or  excuse  this  questionable 
conduct  by  the  example  of  Cato  and  Sidney  ;  the  former  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
given,  and  the  latter  to  have  received,  a  bnbe,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

118  The  Canon  which  allows  appeals  to  the  Roman  pontiffii  ["m  honoor  of  th^ 
memory  of  Peter "]  has  almost  raised  the  council  of  Sardica  to  the  dignity  of  a 
general  council ;  and  its  acts  have  been  ignorantly  or  artfully  confounded  witl^ 
those  of  the  Nicene  synod.  See  TIUctAQnt,  ^om,  viiu  p.  689,  and  G«ldes*s  Tracts, 
vol  il  p.  419-460^ 
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The  eoimcil  of  Sardica  reveals  the  first  symptoms  of  disoord 
and  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  were 
separated  by  the  accidental  dilFerence  of  £uth  and  the  permanent 
distinction  of  language. 

Dming  the  second  exile  in  the  ^est,  Atlianasius  was 
qnently  admitted  to  the  imperial  presenoe;  at  Capua,  Lodi, 
Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  Aquileia,  and  Treves.  The  bishop  of 
the  diocese  usually  assisted  at  these  interviews  ;  the  master  of 
the  offices  stood  before  the  veil  or  curtain  of  the  sacred  apart- 
ment; and  the  uniferm  moderation  of  the  primate  might  be 
attested  by  these  respectable  witnesses,  to  whose  evidence  he 
solemnly  appeals.^^^  Prudence  would  undoubtedly  suggest  the 
mild  and  respectful  tone  that  became  a  subject  and  a  bishop. 
In  these  famfliar  conferences  with  the  sovereign  of  the  West, 
Athanasius  might  lament  the  error  of  Constantius;  but  he 
boldly  arraignea  the  guilt  of  his  eunuchs  and  his  Arian  prelates ; 
deplored  the  distress  and  danger  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and 
excited  Constans  to  emulate  me  seal  and  glory  of  his  fiither. 
The  emperor  declared  his  resolution  of  employing  the  troops 
and  treasuMs  of  Europe  in  the  orthodox  cause ;  uid  signi^ed, 
by  a  concise  and  peremptory  epistle  to  his  brother  Constantius, 
that,  unless  he  consented  to  the  immediate  restoration  of 
Athanasius,  he  himself,  with  a  fleet  and  army,  would  seat  the 
archbishop  on  the  thrcme  of  Alexandria.^^  But  this  religious 
war,  so  horrible  to  nature,  was  prevented  by  the  timely  com-mA.D.j 
pliance  of  Constanttus ;  and  the  emperor  of  the  East  conde- 
scended to  solicit  a  reconciliation  with  a  subject  whom  he  had 
injured.  Athanasius  waited  with  decent  pride,  till  he  had 
received  three  successive  epistles  ftdl  of  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  proteetion,  the  fiivour,  and  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign ; 
who  invited  him  to  resume  his  episcopal  seat,  and  who  added 
the  humiliating  precaution  of  engaging  his  principal  ministers 
to  attest  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  They  were  manifested 
in  a  still  more  public  manner  bv  the  strict  orders  which  were 
dispatched  into  Egypt  to  recall  the  adherents  of  Athanasius, 
to  restore  their  privileges,  to  proclaim  their  innocence,  and  to 
erase  firom  the  public  registers  the  illegal  proceedings  which 

^  As  Atbaaaaas  dispened  secret  invectives  aeainst  Constantius  (see  the  Epistle 
to  the  Monks),  at  the  same  time  that  he  assured  him  of  his  profound  respect,  we 
mifld^t  distrust  the  professions  of  the  arcbbbhop,  tom.  1  p.  677. 

w  Notwithstanding  the  discreet  silence  of  Athanasius,  and  the  manifest  forgery 
of  a  letter  inserted  by  Socrates,  these  menaces  are  proved  by  the  unquestionable 
evidenoe  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  even  of  Constantius  himself.  See  Tkllemont, 
torn.  viiL  p.  693. 
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had  been  obtained  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Euaebian 
fiustion.  After  every  satis&ction  and  security  had  been  given, 
which  justice  or  even  delicacy  could  require,  the  primate  pro- 
ceeded, by  slow  journeys,  through  the  provinces  of  Tliiace, 
Ana,  and  Syria ;  and  his  progress  was  marked  by  the  abject 
homage  of  the  oriental  bishops,  who  excited  his  contempt  with- 
out deceiving  his  penetration.^'^  At  Antioch  he  saw  the 
emperor  Constantius;  sustained,  with  modest  firmness,  the 
embraces  and  fmtestations  of  his  master,  and  eluded  the  pro- 
posal of  allowing  the  Arians  a  single  church  at  Alexandria,  by 
claiming,  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire,  a  similar  toleraticHi 
for  his  own  party ;  a  reply  which  might  have  appeared  just  and 
moderate  in  the  mouui  of  an  independent  prince.  The  en- 
trance of  the  archbishop  into  his  capital  was  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession;  absence  and  persecution  had  endeared  him  to  the 
Alexandrians;  his  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  rigour, 
waa  more  firmly  established;  and  his  &me  was  difiused  £tom 
Ethiopia  to  Britain,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Christian 
world.i« 

But  the  subject  who  has  reduced  his  prince  to  the  necessity 
of  dissembling  can  never  expect  a  sincere  and  lasting  fotgive- 
nesa ;  and  the  tragic  fiite  of  Constans  soon  deprived  Athanasius 
of  a  powerful  and  generous  protector.  The  civil  war  between 
the  assassin  and  the  only  surviving  brother  of  Constans,  which 
afflicted  the  empire  above  three  years,  secured  an  interval  of 
repose  to  the  Catholic  church ;  and  the  two  contending  parties 
were  desirous  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  a  bishop  idio,  by 
the  weight  of  his  personal  authority,  might  determine  the 
fluctuating  resolutions  of  an  important  province.  He  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  tyrant,  with  whom  be  was 
afterwards  accused  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence ;  ^  and 
the  emperor  Constantius  repeatedly  assured  his  dearest  fiather, 

^  I  have  alWkys  entertained  some  doubts  conoeniine  the  retractation  <d 
Ursacius  and  Val^  (Athanas.  torn.  L  p.  776).  Their  epistles  to  Julius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  to  Athanasius  himself,  are  01  so  different  a  cast  from  each  other  that 
they  cannot  both  be  genuine.  The  one  speaks  the  language  of  criminals  who 
confess  their  guilt  and  Infamy;  the  other  of  enemies  who  solicit  on  equal  terms 
an  honourable  reconciliation. 

^The  circumstances  of  his  second  return  may  be  collected  from  Athanasius 
himself,  tonk  L  p.  ^69  and  823,  843 ;  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  z8 ;  Socomen,  L  iii  c 
19;  Theodoret,  l.  il  c  ii,  12;  Philostorgius,  L  iii.  c  la. 

>^  Athanasius  (tom.  I  p.  6^,  678)  defends  his  innocence  bv  pathetic  complaints, 
solemn  assertions,  and  specious  argimients.  He  admits  that  letters  had  been 
forged  in  his  name,  but  he  requests  that  his  own  secretaries,  and  those  of  the 
tyrant,  may  be  examined,  whether  those  letters  had  been  written  by  the  former  or 
received  by  the  latter. 
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the  most  reverend  Athanasius,  that^  notwithstanding  the 
malicious  rumours  which  were  circulated  by  their  ooromon 
enemies^  he  had  inherited  the  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  throne, 
of  his  deceased  brother.^  Gratitude  and  humanity  would  have 
disposed  the  primate  of  Egypt  to  deplore  the  untimely  &te  of 
Constans,  and  to  abhor  the  guilt  of  Magnentius ;  but,  as  he 
clearly  understood  that  the  apprehensions  of  Constantius  were 
his  oidy  safeguard,  the  fervour  of  his  prayers  for  the  success  of 
the  righteous  cause  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  abated.  The 
ruin  of  Athanasius  was  no  longer  contrived  by  the  obscure 
malice  of  a  few  bigoted  or  angry  bishops,  who  abused  the 
authority  of  a  cr^ulous  monarch.  The  monarch  himself 
avowed  the  resolutkm,  which  he  had  so  long  suppressed,  of 
avenging  his  privAte  injuries;^  and  the  first  winter  after  his 
victory,  which  he  passed  at  Aries,  was  employed  against  an 
enemy  more  odious  to  him  than  the  vanquished  tyrant  of 
GauL 

If  the  emperor  had  capriciously  decreed  the  death  of  thecta««aBjf 
most  eminent  and  virtuous  citiaen  of  the  republic,  the  cruel  xua^^ 
order  would  have  been  executed  without  hesitation,  by  the*^*^'""" 
ministers  of  open  violence  or  of  specious  injustice.  The  caution, 
the  delay,  the  difficulty  with  which  he  proceeded  in  the  con- 
demnation and  punishment  of  a  popular  bishop,  discovered  to 
the  world  that  the  privileges  of  the  church  had  already  revived 
a  sense  of  ord<sr  and  freedom  in  the  Roman  government.  The 
sentence  which  was  pronounced  in  the  synod  of  lyre,  and  sub- 
scribed by  a  large  majority  of  the  eastern  bishops,  had  never 
been  expressly  repealed;  and,  as  Athanasius  had  been  once 
degraded  from  his  episcopal  dignity  by  the  judgment  of  his 
brethren,  every  subsequent  act  might  be  considered  as  irregular, 
and  even  criminal.  But  the  memory  of  the  firm  and  effectual 
support  which  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  derived  from  the  at- 
tachment of  the  western  church  engaged  Gmstantius  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  till  he  had  obtained  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Latin  bishops.  Two  years  were  consumed  in 
ecclesiastical  negotiations ;  and  the  important  cause  between 
the  emperor  and  one  of  his  subjects  was  soleinnly  debated,  first 
in  the  synod  of  Aries,  and  afterwards  in  the  great  council  of 

lA^Atbanas.  torn.  L  p.  825-844. 

i*Athanas.  torn.  I  p.  861.  Theodoret»  L  ii.  c.  16.  The  emperor  declared 
that  be  was  more  desirous  to  subdue  Athanasius  than  he  had  been  to  vanquish 
M^ignentius  or  Sylvanus. 
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Milan^i*^  which  codsisted  of  aboire  three  hundml  bisho{]s;  Their 
integrity  wu  gradually  undermined  by  the  atgvntenta  of  the 
Arians,  the  dexterity  of  the  eunyicha^  And  the  prerting  solidta- 
tions  of  a  prince,  who  gratified  his  retredge  at  the  expense  of 
his  dignity,  and  exposed  his  own  passions,  whilst  he  iimaenoed 
those  of  the  deigy.  Corruption,  the  most  inMliMe  symptom 
of  constitDtional  liberty,  was  successfully  practised:  honours, 
gifts,  and  immunities  were  offered  and  accepted  as  the  price  of 
an  episcopal  ▼ote ;  ^  and  the  oondcBmation  of  the  Alexandrian 
primate  wail  artfiilly  represented  as  the  otAy  measure  which 
could  restore  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Catholic  ehuroh.  The 
friends  of  Athaaasius  were  not,  howerar,  wanting  to  their 
leader,  or  to  their  cause.  With  a  manly  s|»irit^  Which  the 
sancti^  of  their  character  rendered  less  dangerous,  thqr  main- 
tained  in  public  debate,  and  in  private  oonferenee  with  the 
emperor,  the  eternal  obligation  of  religion  and  justice.  They 
declared  that  neither  the  hope  of  his  &vour  nor  the  fear  of  his 
displeasure  should  prevail  on  them  to  join  i»  the  condemnation 
of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a  respeetable  hNther.^  They 
affirmed,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  illegal  and  obsolete 
decrees  of  the  council  of  IVre  had  long  since  been  tacitly 
abolished  by  the  Imperial  edicts,  the  honourable  re-establisb- 
ment  of  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria^  and  Ae  silaice  or  re- 
cantation of  his  most  clamorous  adversaries.  They  alleged 
that  his  innocence  had  been  attested  by  the  unanlBMius  bishops 
of  Egypt,  and  had  been  acknowledged,  in  the  ooundls.  of  Rome 
and  Swliea,^  by  the  impartial  juqgment  of  the  Latin  church. 

I 

IV  The  affairs  of  the  council  of  Milan  are  so  imperfectly  and  erroneously  related  by 
the  Greek  writers  that  we  most  rejoice  in  the  supi^Iy  of  some  letters  ck  BuKbius, 
extracted  by  Batonius  from  the  archives  of  the  cbttfch  of  Veraellss,  and  oC  an  old 
life  of  Dionysius  of  Milan,  published  by  Bollandus.  See  Baronius,  A.D.  355,  and 
Tillemont,  torn.  vii.  p.  X415. 

VThe  honours,  presents,  feasts,  which  sedtOMd  so  many  bisbepB,  areiiMBtioDed 
witli  indignation  by  those  who  were  too  pure  or  too  proud  to  axso^  them.  **  We 
combat  (says  Hilarv  of  Poitiers)  against  Constantiiis  the  antichrist ;  who  strokes 
the  belly  instead  01  scourging  the  back ; "  qui  non  dorsa  eaedlt,  sed  ventrem 
palpat.   HilariuB  contra  Constant  c.  $,  p.  tB4a 

i*  Something  of  this  opposition  is  mentioned  by  Ammianos  (xv.  7).  who  had  a 
very  dark  and  superficial  knowledge  of  ecclesiasticxd  history.  Liberius  .  •  .  per - 
stfveranter  renitefaatur,  nec  visum  hofrnnem;  necaoditum  danmar^  ndbm  ukiraum 
ssepe  exclamans;  apcrte  scilicet  recalcitrans  Imperatoris  arbitria  Id  enim  ille 
Atnanasio  semper  infestus,  &c. 

IV  More  properly  by  the  orthodox  part  of  the  council  of  SardKa.  If  the 
bishops  of  both  parties  had  fairly  voted,  the  divfefon  would  have  beefi  94  to  76. 
M.  de  TiUcmoot  (see  t.  viiL  p.  zz47>ii^)  is  justly  surprised  that  90  small  a 
majority  should  have  proceeded  so  vigorously  against  their  adversanes,  the 
principal  of  whom  they  immediately  deposed. 
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They  defdored  the  hard  condition  of  Athanasiiu,  who,  after 
enjoying  so  many  years  his  seat,  his  reputation,  and  the  seeming 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  was  again  called  upon  to  fson- 
fate  the  most  groundless  and  extravagant  accusations.  Their 
language  was  specious;  their  conduct  was  honourable:  but  in 
this  long  and  obstinate  eontest,  which  fixed  the  eyea  of  the 
whole  empire  on  a  single  bishop,  the  ecolesiaaticiil  Sk^obs 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice  truth  and  justice  to  the  more  int^est- 
ing  object  of  defending,  or  removing,  the  intrepid  champion  of 
the  Nicene  fiiith.  The  Arians  still  thought  it  prudent  to  dis- 
guise, in  ambiguous  lapguage,  their  real  sentiments  and  designs: 
but  the  orthodox  bishops,  armed  with  the  fiivour  of  the  people 
and  the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  insisted  on  every  occasion, 
and  particularly  at  Milan,  that  their  adversaries  should  purge 
themselves  firom  the  ^u^cion  of  heresy,  before  they  presumed 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  great  Athanasius.^ 

But  the  voice  of  reason  (if  reason  .was  indeed  on  the  side  of  ooBaaaa*- 
Athanasius)  was  silenced  by  the  clamours  of  a  &ctious  or  venal  SSa^irtw 
majority ;  and  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  not  dis-  "'^ 
solved,  till  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  been  solemnly  con- 
demned and  deposed  by  the  judgment  of  the  West«m,  as  well 
as  of  the  Eastern,  church.  The  bishops  who  had  opposed, 
were  required  to  subscribe,  the  sentence;  and  to  unite  in 
religious  communion,  with  the  suspected  leaders  of  the  adverse 
party.  A  formulary  of  consent  was  transmitted  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  state  to  the  absent  bishops :  and  all  those  who  refused 
to  submit  their  private  opinion  to  the  public  and  inspired  wis- 
dom of  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  immediately 
banished  by  the  emperor,  who  affected  to  execute  the  decrees  of 
the  Catholic  church.  Among  those  prelates  who  led  the  honour- 
able band  of  confessors  and  exiles,  Libarius  of  Rome,  Osius  of 
Cordova,  Paulinus  of  Treves,  Dionysius  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of 
Vercellse,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  may  deserve 
to  be  particularly  distinguished.  The  eminent  station  of 
Liberius,  who  governed  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  the  personal 
merit  and  long  experience  of  tne  venerable  Osius,  who  was  re- 
vered as  the  &vourite  of  the  great  Constantine,  and  the  fether 
of  the  Nicene  fiuth ;  placed  those  prelates  at  the  head  of  the 
Latin  church :  and  their  example,  either  of  submission  or  resist- 
ance, would  probably  be  imitated  by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But 
the  repeated  attempts  of  the  emperor  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate 


i*>$ulp.  Severu^  ii)  Hist  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  41a  [c  39}. 
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the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Cordova  were  for  some  time  ineffectuaL 
The  Spaniard  declared  himself  ready  to  safTer  under  Constantius, 
as  he  had  safFered  threescore  years  before  under  his  grandfather  i 
Maximian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  as-  ' 
serted  the  innocence  of  Athanasius,  and  his  own  fi^edom. 
When  he  was  banished  to  Beroea  in  Thrace,  he  sent  back  a  laige 
sum  which  had  been  offered  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
journey;  and  insulted  the  court  of  Milan  by  the  haughty  re- 
mark that  the  emperor  and  his  eunuchs  might  want  that  gold 
to  pay  their  soldiers  and  their  bishops.^^^  The  resolution  of  I 
Liberius  and  Osius  was  at  length  subdued  by  the  hardships  of  ' 
exile  and  confinement.  The  Roman  pontiff  purchased  his  return 
by  some  criminal  compliances ;  and  afterwards  expiated  his  guilt 
by  a  seasonable  repentance.  Persuasion  and  violence  were  em- 
ployed to  extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  the  decrepit  bishop 
of  Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and  whose  faculties  were 
perhaps  impaired,  by  the  weight  of  an  hundred  years ;  and  the 
insolent  triumph  of  the  Arians  provoked  some  of  the  orthodox 
party  to  treat  with  inhuman  severity  the  character,  or  rather  the 
memory,  of  an  unfortunate  old  man,  to  whose  fbrmer  services 
Christianity  itself  was  so  deeply  indebted.^^ 

The  &11  of  Liberius  and  Osius  reflected  a  brighter  lustre  on 
the  firmness  of  those  bishops  who  still  adhered,  with  unshaken 
fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius  and  religious  truth.  The 
ingenious  malice  of  their  enemies  had  deprived  them  of  the 
benefit  of  mutual  comfisrt  and  advice,  separated  those  illustrious 
exiles  into  distant  provinces,  and  carefully  selected  the  most  in- 
hospitable spots  of  a  great  empire.^^  Yet  they  soon  experienced 
that  the  deserts  of  Libya  and  the  most  barbarous  tracts  of  Cap- 
padoda  were  less  inhospitable  than  the  residence  of  those 
cities  in  which  an  Arian  bishop  could  satiate,  without  restraint, 
the  exquisite  rancour  of  theological  hatred.^*^    Their  consolation 

mTbe  exile  of  Liberius  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  xv.  7.  See  TbeodORC,  L 
il  c  16 ;  Atbanas.  torn.  i.  p.  834-8^ ;  Hilar.  Fragment.  1 

u>The  life  of  Osius  is  collected  by  Tillemont  (torn.  vu.  p.  52^-061),  who  in  the 
most  extravagant  terms  first  admires,  and  then  reprobates,  the  bishop  of  Cordova. 
In  the  midst  of  their  lamentations  on  his  fall,  the  prudence  of  Athanasios  woaj  be 
distinguished  from  the  blind  and  intemperate  seal  of  Hilary. 

u*The  confessors  of  the  West  were  successively  banished  to  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  or  Thebais,  the  lonely  places  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  wildest  paits  of 
Phrysia.  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  impious  Montanists,  fta  When  the 
heretic  Aetius  was  too  favourably  entertained  at  Mopsuestia  in  Cilida,  the  place  of 
his  exile  was  changed,  bv  the  advice  of  Acacius^o  Amblada,  a  district  inhabited 
by  savages  and  intested  by  war  and  pestilence.   Philostorg.  L  v.  &  a. 

^See  the  cruel  treatment  and  stranee  obstinacy  or  Eusebius,  in  bis  own 
letters,  published  by  Baronius,  A.D.  356,  No.  99-xoa. 
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was  derived  from  the  consdousness  of  rectitude  and  iadepend- 
ence,  from  the  applause^  the  visits,  the  letters,  and  the  liberal 
alms  of  their  adherents,^^  and  from  the  satis&ction  which  they 
soon  enjoyed  of  observing  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Nicene  &ith.  Such  was  the  nice  and  capricious 
taste  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  and  so  easily  was  he  offended 
by  the  slightest  deviation  from  his  imaginaiy  standard  of  Chris- 
tian  truth,  that  he  persecuted,  with  equal  seal,  those  who  de* 
fended  the  congubdantiaUty,  those  who  asserted  the  similar 
subsiance,  and  those  who  denied  the  likeness,  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Three  bishops,  degraded  and  banished  for  those  adverse  opinions, 
might  possibly  meet  in  the  same  place  of  exile ;  and,  according 
to  the  difference  of  their  temper,  might  either  pity  or  insult  the 
blind  enthusiasm  of  their  antagonists,  whose  present  sufferings 
would  never  be  compensated  bv  friture  happiness. 

The  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  orthodox  bishops  of  the  WestThM«»ii]- 
were  designed  as  so  many  preparatory  steps  to  the  ruin  of  SSfufftwn 
Athanasius  himself.^^  Six  and  twenty  months  had  elapsed,  aS i!f 
during  which  the  Imperial  court  secretly  laboured,  by  the  most 
insidious  arts,  to  remove  him  from  Alexandria,  and  to  withdraw 
the  allowance  which  supplied  his  popular  liberality.  But,  when 
the  primate  of  Egypt,  deserted  and  proscribed  by  the  Latin 
church,  was  left  destitute  of  any  foreign  support,  Constantius 
dispatched  two  of  his  secretaries  with  a  verbal  commission  to 
announce  and  execute  the  order  of  his  banishment.  As  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  was  publicly  avowed  by  the  whole  party, 
the  only  motive  which  could  restrain  Constantius  from  giving 
his  messengers  the  sanction  of  a  written  mandate  must  be 
imputed  to  his  doubt  of  the  event ;  and  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  might  expose  the  second  city,  and  the  most  fertile 
province  of  the  empire,  if  the  people  should  persist  in  the 
resolution  of  defending,  by  force  of  arms,  the  innocence  of  their 
spiritual  fiather.  Such  extreme  caution  afforded  Athanasius  a 
specious  pretence  respectfully  to  dispute  the  truth  of  an  order, 

u^Caetemm  exules  satis  constat,  totius  orbis  studiis  oelebratos  pecuniasque  eis 
in  sumptum  affatim  congestas  legationibus  quoque  eos  plebis  Catholics  ex  omni- 
bus fere  provinciis  frequentatos.  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  p.  414  [c.  39].  Athanas. 
torn.  i.  p.  836,  S40U 

u«  Ample  materials  for  the  history  of  this  third  persecution  of  Athanasius 
raay  be  found  in  his  own  works.  See  particularly  his  very  able  Apology  to 
Constantius  (torn.  L  p.  673),  his  first  Apology  for  his  flight  (p.  701),  his  pro- 
lix Epistle  to  the  Solitaries  (p.  808),  and  the  original  Protest  of  the  People  of 
Alexandria  against  the  violences  committed  by  Svrianus  (p.  866).  Sozomen 
(L  iv.  c.  9)  has  thrown  into  the  narrative  two  or  three  lummous  and  important 
circnmfitAnces, 
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wbich  he  eonld  not  reooncile  either  with  the  ei|iiitj,  or  with 
the  former  deckuratioiu^  of  his  gimdous  master.  The  kMI  powen 
of  Egypt  foond  themselves  inadeqiiAte  to  the  task  of  perniadkig 
or  compelling  the  primate  to  abdicate  his  episeopal  thraie ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  oonclade  a  treaty  with  the  popular  l^den 
of  Alexandria,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  proceedings 
and  hostilities  i^ould  be  suspended  till  the  emperors  pleasure 
had  been  more  distinctly  ascertained.  By  this  seeming  modsfm- 
tion,  the  Catholics  were  deceived  into  a  nlse  and  fiital  security; 
while  the  legions  of  the  Upper  Egypt  and  of  Libya  advanced, 
by  secret  orders  and  hasty  marches,  to  besiege,  or  rather  to 
surprise,  a  capital  habituated  to  sedition  and  inflamed  by 
religious  seaL^^  The  position  of  Alexandria,  between  Ac  sea 
and  the  lake  Mareotis,  fiudlitated  the  approach  and  Un^liwg  of 
the  troops;  who  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
before  any  effectual  measures  could  be  taken  either  to  shot  the 
gates  or  to  occupy  the  important  posts  of  defence.  At  the  hour 
of  midnight,  twenty-three  days  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty, 
Syrianus,  duke  of  Btgypt,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  soldiers, 
armed  and  prepared  m  an  assault,  unexpectedly  invested  the 
church  of  St.  Theonas,  where  the  archbishop,  with  a  party  ci 
his  clergy  and  people,  performed  their  nocturnal  devotions.  The 
doors  of  the  sacred  edifice  jielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the 
attack,  which  was  accompanied  with  eveiy  horrid  eircimistanee 
of  tumult  and  bloodshed ;  but,  as  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the 
fragments  of  military  weapons  remained  the  next  day  an  uiex- 
ceptionable  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholics,  the 
enterprise  of  Syrianus  may  be  considered  as  a  soooesslul  irrup- 
tion, rather  than  as  an  absolute  conquest.  The  other  ehurehei 
of  the  city  were  pro&ned  by  similar  outrages ;  and,  during  at 
least  four  months,  Alexandria  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a 
licentious  army,  stimulated  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  an  hostile 
fiiction.  Many  of  the  fiitithful  were  killed ;  who  may  deserve 
the  name  of  martyrs,  if  their  deaths  were  neither  provcdBed  nor 
revenged ;  bishops  and  presbyters  were  treated  with  cruel 
ignominy ;  consecrated  virgins  were  stripped  naked,  soouiged,  and 
violated ;  the  houses  of  wealthy  citizens  were  plundered ;  and, 
under  the  mask  of  religious  zeal,  lust,  avarice,  and  private 

^AthanasitB  had  lately  sent  for  Anthony  and  some  of  his  chosen  Monks. 
Thsy  descended  from  their  mountain,  announced  to  the  Alexandrians  the  sanctity 
of  Athanasius,  and  were  honourably  conducted  by  the  arcbbisbcH)  as  far  as  the 
sates  of  the  city.  Athanas.  torn.  ii.  p.  49Z,  4^  See  likewise  Runnos,  iil  164.  in 
Vit  Patr.  p.  534. 
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i^eaentment  were  gratified  with  impunity,  and  even  with  applause. 
The  Pagans  of  Alexandria,  who  still  formed  a  numerous  and 
diacootented  party,  were  easily  persuaded  to  desert  a  bishop 
whom  they  feared  and  esteemed.  The  hopes  of  some  peculiar 
fiivoufs,  and  the  apprehension  of  being  involved  in  the  general 
penalties  of  rebellion,  engaged  them  to  promise  their  support  to 
the  destined  successor  of  Athanasius,  the  fiuuous  George  of 
Cappadoeia.  The  usurper,  after  receiving  the  consecration  of  an 
Arian  synod,  was  placed  on  the  episcopal  throne  by  the  arms  of 
Sebastian,  who  had.  been  appointed  Count  of  Egypt  for  the 
execution  of  that  important  design.  In  the  use,  as  well  as  in 
the  acquisition,  of  power,  the  tyrant  George  disregarded  the  laws 
of  religion,  of  justice,  and  of  humanity ;  and  the  same  scenes  of 
violence  and  scandal  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  capital 
were  repeated  in  more  than  ninety  episoppal  cities  of  E^pt. 
Encouraged  by  success,  Constantius  ventured  to  approve  the 
condnet  of  his  ministers.  By  a  public  and  passionate  epistle, 
the  emperor  congmtulates  the  deliverance  of  Alexandria  from  a 
popular  tyrant,  who  deluded  his  blind  votaries  by  the  magic  of 
his  eloquence ;  expatiates  on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the  most 
reveiend  Qeorge,  the  elected  bishop ;  and  aspires,  as  the  patron 
and  bene&ctor  of  the  dty,  to  surpass  the  fiime  of  Alexander 
himsel£  But  he  solannly  declares  his  unalterable  resolution  to 
pursne  with  fire  and  sword  the  seditious  adherents  of  the  wicked 
Athanasius,  who,  by  flying  inm  justice,  has  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  escaped  the  ignominious  death  which  he  had  so  often 
deaerved-i«8 

Athanasius  had  indeed  escaped  from  the  most  imminent  k 
dangers  ;  and  the  adventures  of  that  extraordinaiy  man  deserve 
and  fix  our  attention.  On  the  memorable  night  when  the 
church  of  St.  Theonas  was  invested  by  the  troops  of  Syrianus, 
the  archbishop,  seated  on  his  throne,  expected,  with  calm  and 
intrepid  dignity,  the  approach  of  death.  While  the  public 
devotion  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  rage  and  cries  of  terror,  he 
ammated  his  trembling  congregation  to  express  their  religious 
confidence,  by  chanting  one  of  the  psalnui  of  David,  which 
celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  God  of  Israel  over  the  haughty 
and  impious  tyrant  of  Egypt.  The  doors  were  at  length  burst 
open ;  a  cloud  of  arrows  was  discharged  among  the  people ; 
the  soldiers,  with  drawn  swords,  rushed  forwards  into  the 
sanctuary  ;  and  the  dreadful  gleam  of  their  armour  was  reflected 

i>8  Athaoas.  torn.  i.  p.  694.   The  emperor,  or  his  Arian  secretaries,  while  they 
express  tbeix  resentmenti  betray  their  fe^  an4  esteem  of  Athanasius. 
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by  the  holy  luminaries  which  burnt  round  the  altar.^^  Atfaana- 
sius  still  rejected  the  pious  importunity  of  the  Monks  and 
Presbyters,  who  were  attached  to  his  person  ;  and  nobly  refused 
to  desert  his  episcopal  station,  till  he  had  dismissed  in  safety 
the  last  of  the  congregation.  The  darkness  and  tumult  of  the 
night  &voured  the  retreat  of  the  archbishop ;  and,  though  he 
was  oppressed  by  the  waves  of  an  agitated  multitude,  though  he  | 
was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  left  without  sense  or  motion,  he 
still  recovered  his  undaunted  courage,  and  eluded  the  eager 
search  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  instructed  by  their  Arian  guides 
that  the  head  of  Athanasius  would  be  the  most  acceptable 
present  to  the  emperor.  From  that  moment  the  primate  of 
Egypt  disappeared  m>m  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  remained 
above  six  years  concealed  in  impenetrable  obscuriiy.^^ 

The  despotic  power  of  his  implacable  enemy  filled  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  exasperated  monarch  had 
endeavoured,  by  a  very  pressing  epistle  to  the  Christian  princes 
of  Ethiopia,  to  exclude  Athanasius  from  the  most  remote  and 
sequestered  regions  of  the  earth.  Counts,  praefects,  tribunes, 
whole  armies,  were  successively  employed  to  pursue  a  bishop 
and  a  fugitive  ;  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  and  militaiy  powers 
were  excited  by  the  Imperial  edicts ;  liberal  rewards  were 
promised  to  the  man  who  should  produce  Athanasius,  either 
alive  or  dead ;  and  the  most  severe  penalties  were  denounced 
against  those  who  should  dare  to  protect  the  public  enemy.^^ 
But  the  deserts  of  l^ebais  were  now  peopled  by  a  race  of  wild 
yet  submissive  fimatics,  who  preferrea  the  commands  of  their 
abbot  to  the  laws  of  their  sovereign.  The  numerous  disciples  of 
Anthony  and  Pachomius  received  the  fugitive  primate  as  their 
&ther,  admired  the  patience  and  humility  with  which  he  con- 
formed to  their  strictest  institutions,  collected  every  word  which 
dropt  from  his  lips  as  the  genuine  effusions  of  inspired  wisdom  ; 
and  persuaded  themselves  that  their  prayers,  their  &8ts,  and 

These  minute  circumstaiices  are  curious,  as  they  are  fiteraBy  tianscribed 
from  the  protest  which  was  publicly  presented  three  days  afterwards  by  tbe 
Catholics  oif  Alexandria.  See  Aihanas.  torn.  i.  p.  867. 

i^The  Jansenists  have  often  compared  Athanasius  and  Amauld.  and  have 
expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  faith  and  zeal,  the  merit  and  exile,  of  those  crfe- 
brated  doctors.  This  concealed  parallel  is  veiy  dexterously  managed  by  tbe  Abbe 
de  la  Bl^terie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  L  p.  13a 

1^  Hinc  iam  toto  orbe  profugus  Athanasius,  nec  ullus  ei  tutus  ad  latendmn 
super  erat  locus.  Tribum,  Praefecti,  Comites,  exerdtus  quoque,  ad  pervesti^ 
gandum  eum  moventur  edictis  impeiialibus :  praemia  delatorilnis  propomintur, 
si  quis  eum  vivum,  si  id  minus,  caput  certe  Athanasit  dfftutisset.  Rufin.  L  t.  c! 
16. 
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their  yigfls,  were  less  meritorious  than  the  zeal  which  they 
expressed,  and  the  dangers  which  they  braved,  in  the  defence 
of  truth  and  innocence.^^  The  monasteries  of  Egypt  were 
seated  in  lonely  and  desolate  places,  on  the  summit  of  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  islands  of  the  Nile;  and  the  sacred  horn  or 
trumpet  of  Tabenne  was  the  well-known  signal  which  assembled 
several  thousand  robust  and  determined  Monks,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  had  been  the  peasants  of  the  adjacent  country.  When  their 
dark  retreats  were  invaded  by  a  military  force,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  resist,  they  silently  stretched  out  their  necks  to 
the  executioner,  and  supported  their  national  character  that 
tortures  could  never  wrest  from  an  Egyptian  the  confession  of  a 
secret  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  disclose.^^  The  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  for  whose  safety  they  eagerly  devoted  their  lives, 
was  lost  among  a  uniform  and  well*<Usciplhied  multitude  ;  and 
on  the  nearer  approach  of  danger,  he  was  swiftly  removed,  by 
their  officious  hands,  from  one  plac^e  of  concealment  to  another, 
till  he  reached  the  formidable  deserts,  which  the  gloomy  and 
credulous  temper  of  superstition  had  peopled  with  demons  and 
savage  monsters.  The  retirement  oi  Athanasius,  which  ended 
only  with  the  life  of  Constantius,  was  spent,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  society  of  the  Monks,  who  fiiithfully  served  him  as  guards, 
as  secretaries,  and  as  messengers  ;  but  the  impcntance  of  main- 
taining a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Catholic  party 
tempted  him,  whenever  the  diligence  of  the  pursuit  was  abated, 
to  emerge  from  the  desert,  to  introduce  himself  into  Alexandria, 
and  to  trust  his  person  to  the  discretion  of  his  friends  and 
adherents.  His  various  adventures  might  have  furnished  the 
subject  of  a  very  entertaining  romance.  He  was  once  secreted 
in  a  dry  cistern,  which  he  had  scarcely  left  before  he  was 
betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  female  slave ;  and  he  was  once 
conceded  in  a  still  more  extraordinary  asylum,  the  house  of  a 
virgin,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  was  celebrated  in  the 
whole  city  for  her  exquisite  b^uty.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  as 

1^  Gregor.  Nazianten,  torn.  L  Orat.  zxL  p.  384,  385.  See  Tillemont,  M^m. 
Eocl^  toiiL  vil  p.  X76-410,  Sao^Sa 

1^  Et  nulla  tormentoram  vis  inveniri  adhuc  potuit ;  quae  obdurato  illius  tractOs 
latroni  invito  elioere  potuit,  ut  nomen  propriuxn  dicat.  Ammian.  xxii.  16  and 
V'alesius  ad  locum. 

144  Rnfin.  1.  i.  c.  18.  SozoRien,  i.  iv.  c.  la  This  and  the  following  story  will 
be  rendered  impossible,  if  we  suppose  that  Athanasius  always  inhabited  the  asylum 
which  be  accidentally  or  oocasioiudly  had  used.  [Compare  the  story  of  the  virgin 
Eudaeroonis,  tortured  to  betray  Athan^^iiw  whom  she  hid,  in  the  Index  to  the  Festal 
Letters.] 
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she  related  the  story  many  years  afterwards^  she  was  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  the  archbishop  in  a  loose  undress,  who, 
advancing  with  hasty  steps,  conjured  her  to  afford  him  the  pro- 
tection which  he  had  been  directed  by  a  celestial  vision  to  seek 
under  her  hospitable  roof.  The  pious  maid  accepted  and  pre- 
served the  sad^ed  pledge  whidi  was  entrusted  to  her  prudence 
and  oouittge.  Without  imparting  the  secret  to  any  one,  she 
instantly  conducted  Athanasius  into  her  most  secret  cumber, 
and  watched  over  his  safety  with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend  and 
the  assiduilT  of  a  servant.  As  long  as  the  danger  continued, 
she  regularly  supplied  him  with  books  and  provisions,  washed 
his  feet,  managed  his  cofTespondence,  and  dexterously  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  suspicion  this  familiar  and  solitary  intercourse 
between  a  saint  whose  character  required  the  most  unblemished 
chastity  and  a  female  whose  channs  might  excite  the  most 
dangerous  emotions.^^  During  the  six  years  of  persecatioa  and 
exile,  Athanasius  repeated  his  visits  to  his  fur  and  fikithful 
companion ;  and  the  formal  dedarstiom  that  he  Manf  the  councils 
of  Rimini  and  Seleuda^^  f&roes  us  to  bdieve  that  he  was 
secretly  present  at  the  time  and  place  of  their  convocation. 
The  advantage  of  personally  negotiating  with  his  friends,  and 
of  observing  and  improving  the  divisions  of  his  enemies,  might 
justify,  in  a  prudent  statesman,  so  bold  and  dangerous  an  enter- 
prise ;  and  Alexandria  wss  connected  by  trade  and  navigation 
with  every  seaport  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  dqpth  of 
his  inaccessible  retreat,  the  intrepid  primate  waged  an  incessant 
and  ofiensive  war  against  the  protector  of  the  Arians  ;  and  his 
seasonable  writings,  which  were  diligently  circulated  and  eagerly 
perused,  contributed  to  unite  and  animate  the  orthodox  party. 
In  his  public  apologies,  which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor 
himself  he  sometimes  affected  the  praise  of  moderation ;  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  in  secret  and  vehement  invectives,  he  exposed 
Constantius  as  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  the  executioner  of  his 
frimily,  the  tyrant  of  the  republic,  and  the  anti<:hrifet  of  the 
church.  In  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  the  victorious  monarch, 
who  had  chastised  the  rashness  of  Gallus,  and  suppressed  the 
revolt  of  Sylvanus,  who  had  taken  the  diadem  from  the  head  of 

1^  Palladius  (Hist.  Lausiac  c.  x^,  in  Vit.  Patr.  p.  7^),  the  original  author 
ol  this  anecdote,  had  conversed  with  the  damsel,  who  in  her  old  age  still  re- 
membered with  pleasure  so  pious  and  honourable  a  connexion.  I  cannot  indulge 
the  delicacy  of  Baronius,  Valesius,  TiUemont,  Ibc.  who  almost  reject  a  story  so 
unworthy,  as  they  deem  it,  of  the  gravity  of  ecclesiastical  hisCocy 

i«  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  869.  I  agree  with  lUlemont  (t.  viii.  p.  1197),  that  his 
expressions  imply  a  personal,  though  perhaps  secret,  visit  to  the  s^mods, 
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Vetranio^  and  vanquished  in  the  field  the  legiMs  ef  liagnentius, 
received  from  an  invisible  hand  a  weoad  whieh  he  oonld  neither 
heal  nor  reveiigis  ;  and  the  son  of  Conatantine  was  the  first  of 
the  Christian  princes  who  experienced  the  striength  of  those 
principles  which^  in  the  cause  of  religion^  could  resist  the  most 
violent  exertional  of  the  civil  power,**^ 

The  persecution  of  Athanasius  and  of  so  many  respectable  AriMiMdiopi 
bishops,  who  suffered  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  or  at  least 
for  the  integrity  of  their  conscience,  was  a  just  subject  of  in- 
dignation and  discontent  to  all  Christians,  except  those  who 
were  blindly  devoted  to  the  Avian  &etion.  The  people  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  thefar  fiuthffkl  pastors,  whose  baaishnent  was 
usually  followed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  into  the 
episcopal  chair ;  and  loudly  complained  that  the  right  of  election 
was  violated,  and  that  they  were  condemned  to  obey  a  mercen- 
ary Qsuiper,  whose  person  was  unknown,  and  whose  {Ninciples 
were  suspected.  The  Catholics  might  prove  to  the  world  that 
they  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  and  heresy  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical governor,  by  publicly  testifying  their  dissent,  or  bystvidflgu 
totally  separating  themselves  from  his  communion.  The  first 
of  these  methods  was  invented  at  Antioch,  and  practised  with 
such  success  that  it  was  soon  diiRised  over  ^ic  Christian  world* 
The  dolology  or  sacred  hymn;  which  celebrates  the  g/ory  of 
the  Trinity,  is  susceptible  of  very  nice,  but  material^  inflexions ; 
and  the  substance  of  an  otthodox,  or  an  heretical,  creed  may 
be  expressed  by  the  diflfbrettce  of  a  diajunetive,  or  a  copulative, 
particle.  Alternate  responses,  and  a  more  rc^lar  psahnody,!^^ 
were  introduced  into  the  public  service  by  Flavianus  B3ad 
Diodorus,  two  devout  and  active  laymen,  who  were  attached 
to  the  Nicene  £iith.  Und^r  their  conduct,  a  swarm  of  monks 
issued  from  the  adjacent  desert,  bands  of  well-disciplined 
singers  were  stationed  in  the  cathedral  of  Antiooh,  the  Glory 

147  Xbe  Epistle  of  Athanasius  to  the  Monks  is  filled  with  reproaches,  which  the 
public  niust  feel  to  be  true  (vol.  i.  p.  834,  856) ;  and,  in  compliment  to  his  readers, 
be  bas  introduced  the  comparisons  of  Piiaraoh,  Ahab,  Belshazzar,  &c.  The  bold- 
ness of  Hilary  was  attended  with  less  danger,  if  be  published  his  Ittvectite  in  Gaul 
after  the  revolt  of  Julian ;  but  Lucifer  sent  his  libels  to  Constantius,  and  almost 
challenged  the  reward  of  martyrdom.   See  Tillemont,  torn,  vil  p.  905. 

1^  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  811)  complains  in  general  of  this  practice,  which  he 
afterwards  exeinpufles  (p.  801)  in  the  pretended  electkm  of  Felix.  Three  eunuchs 
represented  the  Roman  people^  and  three  prelates,  who  followed  the  court,  assumed 
the  functions  of  the  bishops  of  the  Suburbicarian  provinoes. 

Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn.  i.  L  ii.  c.  79,  73,  p*  966-984) 
has  collected  many  cunous  facts  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  d  church- 
singing,  both  m  the  East  and  West 
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to  the  Father,  and  the  San,  and  the  Holj  Ghost,^^  was 
triumphantly  chanted  by  a  fiill  choras  of  voices;  and  the 
Catholics  insulted,  by  the  purity  of  their  doctrine,  the  Arian 
raelate  who  had  usurped  the  thrcme  of  the  venerable  Eustathius. 
The  same  seal  which  inspired  their  8<Higs  prompted  the  more 
scrupulous  members  of  the  orthodox  party  to  form  sepazate 
assemblies,  which  were  governed  by  the  presbjrters,  till  the 
death  of  their  exiled  bishop  allowed  the  election  and  con 
secration  of  a  new  episcopal  pastor.  The  revolutions  of  the 
court  multiplied  the  number  of  pretenders ;  and  the  same  city 
was  often  disputed,  under  the,  reign  of  Constantius,  by  two,  or 
three,  or  even  four  bishops,  who  exercised  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  their  respective  followers,  and  alternately  lost 
and  regained  the  tempond  possessions  of  the  church.  The 
abuse  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the  Roman  government 
new  causes  of  tyranny  and  sedition ;  the  bands  of  civil  society 
were  torn  asunder  by  the  fury  of  religious  factions;  and  the 
obscure  citizen,  who  might  calmly  have  surveyed  the  elevation 
and  fall  of  successive  emperors,  imagined  and  experienced  that 
his  own  life  and  fortune  were  connected  with  the  interests  of 
a  popular  ecd^slastia  The  example  of  the  two  capitals,  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  may  serve  to  represent  the  state  of  the 
empire,  and  the  temper  of  mankind,  under  the  reign  of  the 
sons  of  Constantine. 

i«M  I.  The  Roman  pontiff,  as  long  as  he  maintained  his  staticm  and 

his  principles,  was  guaided  by  the  warm  attachment  of  a  great 
people ;  and  could  reject  wiih  scorn  the  prayers,  the  menaces, 
and  the  oblations  of  an  heretical  prince.  When  the  eunuchs 
had  secretly  pronounced  the  exile  of  Liberius,  the  well- 

iA.s.m]    grounded  apprehension  of  a  tumult  engaged  them  to  use  the 
utmost  precautions  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The 
capital  was  invested  on  eveiy  side,  and  the  prefect  was  com- 
manded to  seize  the  person  of  the  bishop,  eidier  by  stratagem  i 
or  by  open  force.    The  order  was  obeyed ;  and  Liberius,  with  j 

* 

uo  I^ostorgiis,  L  iil  c  13.  Godefiroy  has  examined  this  subject  with  singnlar 
accuracy  (p.  147,  &c.).  There  were  three  heterodox  forms :  '*  To  the  Father  the 
Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost : "  "  To  the  Father  and  the  Son  iti  the  Holy  Ghost :  ** 
and  "  To  the  Father  $m  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost". 

^  After  the  exile  of  Eoatathins,  tinder  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  rigid  party 
of  the  orthodox  formed  a  separation,  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  a  schism, 
and  lasted  above  fourscore  years.  See  Tillemont,  M^.  Eocl^  torn.  viL  p.  35- 
54.  XX37-1158,  torn,  viii  p.  537-^39,  13x4-1339.  In  many  churches,  the  Arians 
and  Homoousians,  who  had  renounced  eadi  other's  commtmioit,  oontinned  for 
some  time  to  join  in  prayer.   Philostorgius,  L  iii  c.  14. 
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the  greatest  difficulty,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  was  swiftly 
conyeyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman  people,  befcHre  their 
coostemation  was  turned  into  rage.  As  soon  as  they  were  in- 
formed of  his  banishment  into  Thrace,  a  general  assembly  was 
convened,  and  the  clergy  of  Rome  bound  themselves,  by  a 
public  and  solemn  oath,  never  to  desert  their  bishop,  never  to 
acknowledge  the  usurper  Felix ;  who,  by  the  influence  of  the 
eunuchs,  had  been  irregularly  chosen  and  consecrated  within  [a.d.  assj 
the  walls  of  a  pro&ne  palace.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  their 
pious  obstinacy  subsisted  entire  and  unshaken ;  and,  when  Con- 
stantius  visited  Rome,  he  was  assailed  by  the  importunate 
solicitations  of  a  people,  who  had  preserved,  as  the  last  remnant 
of  their  ancient  freedom,  the  right  of  treating  their  sovereign 
with  familiar  insolence.  The  wives  of  many  of  the  senators  and 
most  honourable  citizens,  after  pressing  their  husbands  to  in- 
tercede in  fiivour  of  Liberius,  were  advised  to  undertake  a 
commission,  which,  in  their  hands,  would  be  less  dangerous  and 
might  prove  more  successful.  The  emperor  received  withnuj.AA 
politeness  these  female  deputies,  whose  wealth  and  dignity^ 
were  displayed  in  the  magnificence  of  their  dress  and  omar- 
ments :  he  admired  their  inflexible  resolution  of  following  their 
beloved  pastor  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
consented  that  the  two  bishops,  Liberius  and  Felix,  should 
govern  in  peace  their  respective  congregations.  But  the  ideas 
of  toleration  were  so  repugnant  to  the  practice,  and  even  to 
the  sentiments,  of  those  times  that,  when  the  answer  of  Con- 
stantius  was  publicly  read  in  the  Circus  of  Rome,  so  reasonable 
a  project  of  accommodation  was  rejected  with  contempt  and 
ricQcule.  The  eager  vehemence  which  animated  the  spectators 
in  the  decisive  moment  of  a  horse-race  was  now  directed 
towards  a  different  object ;  and  the  Circus  resounded  with  the 
shout  of  thousands,  who  repeatedly  exclaimed,  One  God,  One 
Christ,  One  Bishop".  The  seal  of  the  Roman  people  in  the 
cause  of  Liberius  was  not  confined  to  words  alone;  and  the 
dangerous  and  bloody  sedition  which  they  excited  soon  after 
the  departure  of  Coiutantius  determined  that  prince  to  accept 
the  submission  of  the  exiled  prelate,  and  to  restore  him  to  the 
undivided  dominion  of  the  capital.  After  some  ineffectual  re- 
sistance, his  rival  was  expeUed  from  the  city  by  the  permission  r^.  %  aj>. 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  power  of  the  opposite  fiiction;  the^ 
adherents  of  Felix  were  inhumanly  murdered  in  the  streets,  in 
the  public  places,  in  the  baths,  and  even  in  the  churches ;  and 
the  nee  of  Rome,  upon  the  return  of  a  Christian  bishop,  re- 
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newed  the  horrid  image  of  the  maatecm  of  Marios  and  the 
proscriptions  of  SyUa.^^^ 

OMuiMa.  IL  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  Christians  under  the 
reiga  of  the  Flavian  fiimily^  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Uie  other 
creat  cities  of  the  empire^  still  contained  a  strong  and  powerful 
Stctf on  of  Infideb,  who  enried  the  prosperity,  and  who  ridiculed, 
even  on  their  theatres,  the  theological  disputes,  of  the  <^uTch. 
Constantinople  alone  enjoyed  the  advantage  ef  being  bom  and 
educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  fiuth.  The  capital  of  t^  East  had 
never  been  polluted  by  the  worship  of  idols;  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  had  deeply  imbibed  the  opinions,  the  virtues, 
and  the  passions,  which  distinffuished  the  Christians  of  that  age 

[Aj>.aq    from  the  rest  of  mankind.    After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 

[AjKtiq  episcopal  throne  was  disputed  by  Paul  and  Macedonius.  By 
their  seal  and  abilities  they  both  deserved  the  eminent  station 
to  which  they  aspired ;  and^  if  the  moral  character  of  Maee- 
donins  was  less  exceptionable,  his  competitor  had  the  advaatige 
of  a  prior  election  and  a  more  orthodox  doctrine.  His  firm 
attachment  to  the  Nicene  creed,  which  has  given  Paul  a  place 
in  the  calendar  among  saints  and  martyrs,  exposed  him  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Arians.  In  the  space  of  fourteen  yean  he 
was  five  times  driven  firom  the  throne ;  to  which  he  was  more 
frequently  restored  by  the  violence  of  the  people  than  by  the 
permission  of  the  prince ;  and  the  power  of  Maeedonins  eould  be 
secured  only  by  the  death  of  his  rivaL  The  unfortunate  Paul 
was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mesopotamia 

ggiof  A.n.  to  the  most  desolate  places  of  Mount  Taurus,^^  confined  in  a 
dark  and  narrow  dungeon,  left  six  days  without  food>  and  at 
length  strangled,  by  the  order  of  I%ilip,  one  of  the  principa] 
ministers  of  the  emperor  ConstantiuSb^^  The  first  blood  which 
stained  the  new  capital  was  spilt  in  this  ecclesiastical  contest ; 

^  See,  on  this  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  Rotne,  Ammianns,  xr.  7 ;  Afhanas. 
torn.  i.  p.  834»  861;  Soxomen,  L  iv.  a  15;  Tbeodoret,  L  ii.  c.  17;  Snip.  Sever. 
HisL  Sacra,  L  ii.  p.  413  [a  39] ;  Hieronym.  Chron.  Marcellia.  et  Faustin.  Libell. 
p-  3t  4 ;  Tillemont,  M^m.  Ecci6s.  torn.  vL  p.  336. 

"XCucusus  was  the  last  stage  of  h»  Hfe  and  su£krings.  The  situntioo  of  that 
loneljf  town,  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia,  has 


occasioned  some  geographical  perplexity;  but  we  are  directed  to  the  true  spot  br 
the  course  of  the  Roman  road  from  Ceesarea  to  Anasarbos.  See  Cellarii  Geojsraph. 
torn.  ii.  p.  313 ;  Wesseling  ad  Itinerar.  a  179,  703^ 

iMAtbanaSius  (t.  i.  p.  703,  813,  814)  amrms,  m  the  most  positive  terms,  that 
Pftul  was  murdered ;  and  appeals,  not  only  to  common  fame,  but  even  to  the  un- 
suspicious testimony  of  Philagrius,  one  of  the  Arian  persecutors.  Yet  he  adooov- 
ledges  that  the  heretics  attributed  to  disease  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. Athanasius  is  servilely  copied  by  Socrates  (L  ii,  c.  26) ;  but  Sosomen,  who 
discovers  a  more  liberal  temper,  presumes  (L  iv.  a  a)  to  insinuate  a  prudent  doobt 
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ami  many  perscMU  were  slain  cm  both  aides,  in  the  farioiia  and 
obstinate  seditions  of  the  people.    The  commission  of  enforcing 
a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Paul  had  been  entrusted  to 
Hennogenes,  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry ;  bat  the  execu- 
tion of  it  was  fiital  to  himself    The  Catholics  rase  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  bishop ;  the  palace  of  Hermogenes  was  consumed  ; 
the  first  military  officer  of  the  empire  was  dragged  by  the  heels 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and,  after  he  expired,  his 
lifeless  corpse  was  exposed  to  their  wanton  insults.^   The  &te 
of  Hermogenes  instructed  Philip,  the  Prstoiian  prefect,  to  act 
with  more  precaution  on  a  similiur  occasion.    In  the  most  gentle 
and  honourable  terms,  he  required  the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the 
baths  of  Zeuxippus,  which  had  a  private  communication  with  the 
palace  and  the  sea.    A  vessel,  which  lay  ready  at  the  garden- 
stairs,  immediately  hoisted  sail ;  and,  while  the  people  were 
still  ignorant  of  the  meditated  sacrilege,  their  iHshop  was  already 
embarked  on  his  voyage  to  Thessalonica.    They  soon  beheld, 
with  smprise  and  indignation,  the  gates  of  the  palace  thrown 
open,  and  the  usurper  Maeedomus  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
pnefect  on  a  lofty  cnariot,  which  was  surrounded  by  troops  of 
guards  with  drawn  swords.    The  military  procession  advanced 
towards  the  cathedral ;  the  Arians  and  the  Catholics  eagerly 
miriied  to  occupy  that  important  post ;  and  three  thousand  one 
hondhred  and  my  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  confusion  of  the 
tumult.     Macedonius,  who  was  supported  by  a  regular  foroe, 
obtained  a  decisive  victory;  but  his  reign  was  d^turbed  by 
clamour  and  sedition ;  and  t^ie  causes  whidi  appeared  the  least 
connected  with  the  sublet  of  dispute  were  sufficient  to  nourish 
and  to  kindle  the  fbune  of  civil  discord.    As  the  chapel  in  which 
the  body  of  the  great  Constantine  had  been  deposited  was  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  the  bishops  transported  those  venerable  re- 
mains into  the  church  of  St.  Acacius.    This  prudent  and  even 
pious  measure  was  represented  as  a  wicked  profioiation  by  the 
whole  party  whkh  adhered  to  the  Homoouaian  doctrine.  The 
factions  immediately  flew  to  arms,  the  consecrated  ground  was 
used  as  their  field  of  battle;  and  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  has  observed,  as  a  real  lisict,  not  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric, 
that  the  well  before  the  church  overflowed  with  a  stream  of 
blood,  which  filled  the  porticoes  and  the  adjacent  courts.  The 
writer  who  should  impute  these  tumults  solely  to  a  religious 

us  Ammiaiiw  {mr.  to)  refers  to  bis  own  account  of  this  tragic  event  But  we  no 
loQgBT  poMost  that  part  of  his  history. 
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principle  would  betray  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  honuui 
nature  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  motive  which  misled 
the  sincerity  of  seal,  and  the  pretence  which  disguised  the 
licentiousness  of  passion,  suppiessed  the  remone  which,  in 
another  cause,  would  have  succeeded  to  the  rsge  of  the 
Christians  of  Constantinople.^ 


onudM^«fik*  The  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition  of  CoDstantins,  which  did 
not  always  require  the  provocations  of  guilt  and  resistance,  was 
justly  exasperated  by  the  tumults  of  his  capital  and  the  cnmixial 
behaviour  of  a  fiiction,  which  opposed  the  authority  and  religion 
of  their  sovereign.  The  ordinary  punishments  of  death,  exile, 
and  confiscation  were  inflicted  with  partial  rigour;  and  the 
Greeks  still  revere  the  holy  memory  of  two  clerks,  a  reader  and 
a  sub-deacon,  who  were  accused  of  the  murder  of  Hermoffenes, 
and  beheaded  at  the  gates  of  Ccmstantinople.  By  an  edict  of 
Constantius  against  the  Catholics,  which  has  not  been  judged 
worthy  of  a  pkce  in  the  Theodosian  code,  those  who  refused  to 
communicate  with  the  Arian  bishops,  and  particularly  with 
Macedonius,  were  deprived  of  the  immunities  of  ecclesiastics  and 
of  the  rights  of  Christians ;  they  were  compelled  to  relinqoish 
the  possession  of  the  chiu^es;  and  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  holding  their  assemblies  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
execution  of  this  unjust  law,  in  the  provinces  of  Thnoe  and 
Asia  Minor,  was  conmiitted  to  the  zeal  of  Macedonius;  the 
civil  and  military  powers  were  directed  to  obey  his  commands  ; 
and  the  cruelties  exercised  by  this  Semi-Arian  tyrant  in  the 
support  of  the  Homoiotuion,  exceeded  the  oommissimi,  and  dis- 
graced the  reign,  of  Constantius.  The  sacraments  of  the  church 
were  administered  to  the  reluctant  victims,  who  denied  the 
vocation,  and  abhorred  the  principles,  of  Macedonius.  The 
rites  of  baptism  were  conferred  on  women  and  children,  who^ 
for  that  purpose,  iiad  been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  friends 
and  parents ;  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held  open, 
by  a  wooden  engine,  while  the  consecrated  bread  was  forced 
down  their  throat;  the  breasts  of  tender  viigins  were  either 
burnt  with  red-hot  eggnihells  or  inhumanly  compressed  between 
sharp  and  heavy  boa^^^   The  Novatians  of  Constantanople 

iB^See  Sociates,  .  it  c.  6,  7,  .3, 13, 15, 16,  96,  97,  38.  aod  Sosomen,  1  in.  3, 
7,  9 ;  L  iv»  c  3,  31.   The  acts  of  St  Paul  of  Constantinople,  of  which  Photios  has 
made  an  abstract  (Phot.  BiUiot  p.  1410-1430),  are  an  indifferent  copy  of  these 
historians ;  but  a  modem  Greek,  who  could  write  the  life  of  a  samt  without  adding 
fables  and  mirado,  is  entitled  to  some  commendation. 

1^  Socrates,  I  il  c.  37,  38.   Sosomen,  L  iv.  c.  ax.    The  principal  assistants  of 
Macedonius.  in  the  work  of  persecution,  were  the  two  bishops  of  NnooMdia  and 
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and'tiie  acyMent  caaaakty,  by  tii^  firm  attachment  to  the 
HomMiuiaa  staadatd,  deserred  to  be  confimnded  with  the 
Cathdyksa  themielves.  Maoedonius  was  k^vmed  that  a  lafge 
district  of  Paphlagonia^  was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  those 
sectaries.  He  resolved  either  to  conrart  or  to  extirpate  them ; 
and^  as  he  distmsted^  on  this  occasion,  the  efficacy  of  an 
eedesiastioBl  mission,  he  commanded  a  body  of  four  thonsand 
legionaries  to  march  against  the  rebels,  uul  to  reduce  the 
territory  of  Mantinium  mider  his  spiritual  dominion.  The 
Novatiaa  peasants,  animated  by  despair  and  religious  fury, 
boldly  enoountered  the  invadeia  of  their  country ;  and,  though 
many  of  the  Paphlagonians  were  slain,  the  Roman  legions  were 
vanquished  by  an  irregular  multitude,  anned  only  with  scythes 
and  axes ;  and,  except  a  few  who<  escaped  by  an  ignominious 
flight,  four  thousand  soldiets  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle..  The  successor  of  Constantius  has  expressed,  in  a  con- 
cise but  lively  manner,  some  of  the  theokigicsl  calamities  which 
afflicted  the«mpire,  and  more  especially  the  Bast,  in  the  reign 
of  a  prince  who  was  the  slave  ci  his  own  passions  and  of  those 
of  his  eunuchs.  Many  were  imprisoned,  and  persecuted,  and 
driiRen  into  exile.  Whole  troops  of  those  who  wwe  styled 
heretics  were  massacred,  partiodarly  at  Cysieus,  and  at  Suno- 
sata.  In  Paphlagoma,  Bith3aiiay  Galatia,  and  in  many  other 
pcovinces,  tcmns  and  villages  were  laid  waste  and  utterly 
destroyed." 

While  the  flames  of  the  Arian  conlruvei'sy  consumed  the  vitals  nj  rtv«ii^ 
of  the  empire,  the  African  provinces  were  infested  by  their  SffflUti 
pecoliar  enemies  the  savage  fimatics,  who,  under  the  name  of  SSS!'^ 
draemcelUont,  Ibtmed  the  strei^th  and  scauodal  of  the  Donatist  ^' 
partji^^   The  severe  execution  of  the  laws  of  Coostsntine  had 

Cyzicus,  who  were  esteemed  for  their  virtues,  and  espedaUj  for  their  charity.  I 
cannot  forbear  reminding  the  reader  that  the  difference  between  the  Honuwusion 
and  NamaioKfiom  is  almost  invisible  to  the  nioest  theolo|;ical  efe. 

^  Wcare  ignorant  of  the  precise  situation  of  Mantinium.  In  gpraking  of  these 
fintr  bands  of  legionaries,  Socrates,  Sosomen,  and  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  St. 
Paul,  use  the  indefinite  terms  of  ^ip*f  imX,  ^«A«yy««,  Wfcy|Mn'«,  which  Nioephorus  very 
properly  translates  thousands.  Vales,  ad  Socrat  L  11  c.  38.  [Mantiniuro  was  in 
Honorias;  see  Ramsay,  Hist.  Geogr.  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  194,  where  Acta  Sanct  a4th 
Aa£..  Mart  S.  Tatiani,  and  ib.  X2tb  Sept,  Vit  &  Autonomi.  are  quoted.  The 
posx6oa  of  the  place  is  still  unknown.] 

JuHan.  Epistot  UL  p.  436,  edit  Spanbeim. 

^See  Optatus  Milevitanus  (particularly  iil  4),  with  the  Dooatist  history,  by  M. 
I>apm,  and  the  original  pieces  at  the  end  of  his  edition.  The  numerous  drcum- 
stanoes  which  Augustin  nas  mentioned  of  the  fury  of  the  Circumcellions  against 
oUiers,  and  against  themselves,  have  been  laboriously  collected  by  TiUmont, 
Mto  EccI^  torn.  vi.  p.  147-165 ;  and  he  has  often,  though  without  design,  ex- 
posed the  injuries  which  bad  provoked  those  fanatics. 
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hta  woni  Gbnitani  to  restnro  'th6  uoity  o£  thie  choMii  csMper- 
i^UA  the^tiiiientsof  mstinl  hatiod  which  had  tet  oeeuioiied 
the'sepantaan;  mad  thc'ineUiods  of  fome  wi  oomipUon  em- 
ployed bj  tbo  two  imperial  ooimniarioncii^  Pud  and  Maoarim^ 
•fiirtiished  the  adiiBinaties  with  a  spedooa  omUaat  betwoeu  Uie 
'  of  the  aportlea  and  the  condnct  of  thdr  pvetended 
BttcoeiMin.1^  The  peaaants  who  iahabfted  the  viilaveB  of 
Numidla  mad  Mauritania  were  a  farocioiia  nce^  who  had  heen 
imperfectly  redneed  under  the  autbority  of  the  RooMn  laws ; 
who  wetoe  imperfectly  oomerted  to  the  Chriatiaci  fMk ;  hot  who 
were  actuated  by  a  blind  and  finioiu  endmiiaam  in  the  eanae  of 
their  Donatiat  teachers.  They  indignantly  supported  the  eadk 
of  their  bishops^  the  demolition  of  their  chordies,  and  the  in- 
tetiuption  of  their  secret  aasemblies*  The  violence  of  the 
officers  of  joatioe,  who  were  usually  sustained  by  a  militaiy 
guards  was  aometimea  repeUed  with  equal  violence ;  and  the 
Uood  of  same  popular  ecclesiastics,  which  had  been  shed  in  the 
quarrel^  Inflamed  their  rude  feUowers  with  an  eager  desire  of  re- 
venging the  death  of  theae  holy  mar^ns.  By  their  own  cniehy 
and  raSiness,  the  ministers  of  persecution  sometimes  provoked 
their  &te ;  and  the  guilt  of  an  accidental  tumult  precipitated 
the  criminals  into  despair  and  rebellion.  JMven  from  their 
nativie  viUages,  the  .Donatiat  peasants  assembled  in  fetmsdaMe 
gangs  on  the  edge  of  the  Gsrtulian  desert;  and  readily  cx- 
dMmgcd  %htt  lialnftS'Of  labour  for  a  life  of  idleness  and  rapine^ 
whkb'Was  oonaecnHbed  by  the  name  of  religion  and  feintly  con- 
densBfid  by  the  doctors  of  the  sect.  The  l^idcrs  of  the  Qienm- 
ceiliona  aasamed  the  title  of  captains  of  the  aaMts ;  their  prin- 
cipal weapon)  as  they  fwat  indifierentiy  provided  with  swoids 
and  spears,  was  a  huge  and  weighty  club,  which  they  tenned  an 
Israelite;  and  the  well-known  sound  of  ''Phuse  be  to  God," 
which  they  used  as  their  cry  of  war,  difiused  oonatemstion  orer 
the  unarmed  provinces  of  Africa.   At  first  their  depredationa 

'  Ml  It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  the  language  of  opposite  parties,  idiea  they 
speak  of  the  same  men  and  things.  Gratus,  bishop  of  Carthage*  befiBS  tbt 
aodamations  of  an  orthodox  synod,  "  Giatias  Deo  omnipotenti  el  Christo  JesQ 
...  qui  imperavH  religiosissimo  Constant!  Iroperatori,  at  votum  geveret  wf»^ti?. 
et  roitteret  ministros  sancti  ojperis /amu/os  Vet  Paulum  et  Maoariura  *'•  Moo.  Vet. 
ad  Calcem  Optati,  p.  313.  "Ecce  subito '*  (says  the  Donatist  anthor  of  the 
Passion  of  Marculus).  *' de  Constantis  r^is  tyrannic4  domo  .  .  .  poUutom  Maca- 
rianse  persecutionis  murmur  incrmuit,  et  duabus  besHis  ad  Afrioun  missis*  eoileRi 
scilicet  Macario  et  Paulo  execrandum  prorsus  ac  dirum  grclfffiffp  oertamen  indicciiin 
est ;  m  poDulus  Cbristianus  ad  unionem  cum  traditoribus  faciendun.  nodaiB 
militum  gladiis  et  draconum  praescntibus  sigms,  et  tubarum  vocibus  ooemur.'* 
Monument  p.  304. 
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weve  eoloared  by  the  plea  of  necenitjr ;  but  they  soon  nceedttd 
the  meMtire  of  subsisitenee,  indulged  without  control  their  in- 
temperanoe  aiid  avariee,  burnt  the  villages  which  they  had  pil- 
laged, and  Kifgned  the  licentious  tyrants  of  the  open  country. 
Hie  occupations  of  hosbandiy,  and  the  administration  of  justice^ 
were  interrupted ;  and,  as  the  Cireumcellions  pretended  to  re* 
store  the  primitiye  equality  of  mankind  and  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  civil  society,  they  opened  a  secure  asylum  tor  the 
slaves  and  debtors,  who  (locked  in  crowds  to  their  holy  standard. 
When  they  were  not  resisted,  they  usually  contented  themselves 
with  plunder,  b«*  the  slightest  opposition  provoked  them  to  acts 
of  violence  and  murder;  and  some  CatlM>lie  priests,  who  luul 
Imprudently  signalised  their  seal,  were  tortured  by  the  fiuiatics 
wim  the  most  refined  and  wanton  barbarity.   The  spirit  of  the 
Qrcomoellions  was  not  alwavs  exerted  against  their  defenceless 
enemies ;  they  engaged,  and  sometimes  defeated,  the  troops  of 
the  inovteee ;  and  in  the  bloody  action  of  Bagai,  they  attaeketf 
in  the  open  field,  but  with  unsuccess&l  valbur,  an  advanced 
guard  of  the  Imperial  cavi^.   The  Donatists  who  were  taken 
in  arms  received,  and  they  soon  deserved,  the  saAe  treatment 
which  might  have  been  shewn  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert. 
The  eaptives  died,  without  a  murmur,  either  by  the  sword,  the 
axe,  or  the  fire ;  and  the  measures  of  retaliation  were  multiplied 
in  a  rapid  proportion,  which  aggravated  the  horrors  Of  rebellion, 
and  excluded  the  hope  of  mutual  forgiveness.    In  the  beginning* 
of  the  present  century,  the  example  of  the  Cireumcellions  has 
been  renewed  in  the  persecution,  the  boldness,  the  crimes,  atnd 
the  ofithusiasm  of  the  Camisards ;  and,  if  the  fanatics  of  Len- 
gnedoc  surpassed  those  of  Numidia  by  their  military  achieve- 
ments, the  Africans  maintained  their  fierce  independence  with 
move  resolution  and  perseverance.^^ 

SaA  disorders  are  the  natural  effects  of  religious  tjrranny  ;niir 
bat  the  mge  of  the  Donatists  was  inflamed  by  a  fnensy  of  a  very^" 
extraordinaiy  kind ;  and  which,  if  it  really  prevailed  among 
them  in  so  extravagant  a  degree,  cannot  surehr  be  parallleled  in- 
mxMy  country  or  in  any  we.  Many  of  these  nnatics  were  pofr- 
scancwl  with  the  honor  of  ife,  and  the  desire  of  martyidom ;  and 
they  deemed  it  of  little  moment  by  what  means,  or  by  what 
hfr*^j  they  perished,  if  their  conduct  was  sanctified  by  the  in- 
tention of  devoting  themselves  to  the  glory  of  the  true  fidth  and 

KSiTbe  Histdre  des  Camiaards,  in  3  vols,  xama  VUkfranche,  1760.  may  be 
reoomnended  as  aocwate  and  impaitiaL   It  requires  some  atlontion  to  discover 
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the  hope  of  eternal  haf^Mnett.^  Sometimet  they  radelj  dis- 
turbed the  festivals  and  profimed  the  temples  of  paganism^  with 
the  design  of  exciting  the  most  sealous  of  the  idcuaterB  to  re- 
venge the  insulted  honour  of  their  gods.  They  sometimes  forced 
their  way  into  the  courts  of  justice^  and  compelled  the  affrighted 
judge  to  give  orders  for  their  immediate  ezectttion.  They  fre- 
quently stmped  travellers  on  the  puUic  highways,  and  obliged 
tnem  to  inflict  the  stroke  of  mar^rrdoo),  by  the  promise  of  a  re- 
ward, if  they  consented,  and  by  the  thi»at  of  instant  death,  if 
they  refused  to  grant  so  very  singular  a  fovoor.  When  they  were 
disappointed  of  every  other  resource,  they  annoanced  the  day  cm 
which,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  they 
should  cast  themselves  headlong  from  some  loffy  rock;  and 
manv  precipices  were  shewn,  which  had  acquired  fome  by  the 
number  of  religious  suicides.  In  the  actions  of  these  desperate 
enthusiaatSy  wl^  were  admired  by  one  party  as  the  martyrs  of 
God,  and  abhorred  by  the  other  as  the  victims  of  Satan,  an  im- 
partial philosopher  may  discover  the  influence  aoid  the  last  abuse 
of  that  infleauble  spirit,  which  was  originally  derived  from  the 
character  and  principles  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
itaMiJ^^  The  simple  narrative  of  the  intestine  divisions,  which  dts« 
tti^cteMn  tracted  the  peace,  and  dish<»ioured  the  trijamph^  of  the  church, 
tuKi  will  confirm  the  remark  of  a  pagan  historian,  and  justify  the 
complaint  of  a  v^erable  bishop.  The  experience  of  Ammianus 
had  convinced  him  that  the  enmity  of  tne  Christians  towards 
each  other  suipaased  the  fury  of  savage  beasts  against  man ;  ^ 
and  Gregory  Nasianaen  most  pathetically  laments  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  converted,  by  discord,  into  the  image  of 
chaos,  of  a  nocturnal  tempest,  and  of  hell  itself^^  The  fteroe 
and  partial  writers  of  the  times,  ascribing  all  virtue  to  themselves^ 
and  imputing  all  guilt  to  their  adversaries,  have  painted  the 
battle  of  the  angels  and  daemons.  Our  calmer  reason  will  reject 
such  pure  and  perfect  monsters  of  vice  or  sanctity,  and  will 
impute  an  equal,  or  at  least  an  indiscriminate,  measure  of  good 
and  evil  to  the  hostile  sectaries,  who  assumed  and  bestowed  the 
appellations  of  orthodox  and  heretics.  They  had  been  educated 
in  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  civil  society.    Their  herpes 

Mi  The  Daiuttist  suieides  alleged  in  their  justification  the  example  of  Rasas, 
which  is  related  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees. 

M  Nullas  infestas  hominibus  bestias,  ut  sunt  sibi  ferales  plerique  Christianonim 
expenu^   Ammian.  ixil  5. 

^*Grafor.  Nasianwn,  Orat  i.  pi  33.   See.  Tillemoiit,  toau  vi.  p.  501,  quarto 
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nd  femn  in  the  present,  or  in  a  future,  life  were  bdanced  in 
the  Mme  proportion.  On  either  side,  the  error  might  be 
innocent,  the  fiuth  sincere,  the  piactice  meritorious  or  corrupt. 
Their  passions  were  excited  by  simihir  objects ;  and  they  might 
alternately  abuse  the  favour  of  the  court,  or  of  the  people.  The 
metaphysical  opinions  of  the  Athanasians  and  the  Arians  could 
not  influence  their  moral  character ;  and  they  were  alike  actuated 
by  the  intolerant  spirit  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  pure 
and  simple  maxims  of  the  gospel. 

A  modem  writer,  who,  with  a  just  confidence,  has  prefixed  toTtthwgy  t 
his  own  history  the  honourable  epithets  of  political  and  philoso- 
phical,^^  accuses  the  timid  prudence  of  Montesquieu  for 
neglecting  to  enumerate,  among  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  a  law  of  Constantine,  by  which  the  exercise  of  the  pagan 
worship  was  absolutely  suppreis»ed,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
his  subjects  was  left  destitute  of  priests,  of  temples,  and  of  any 
puUic  religion.  The  zeal  of  the  philosophic  historian  for  the 
rights  of  mankind  has  induced  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  ambigu- 
ous testimony  of  those  ecclesiastics,  who  have  too  lightly 
ascribed  to  their  fiivourite  hero  the  merit  of  a  general  persecu- 
tion.^ Instead  of  alleging  this  imaginary  law,  which  would 
have  blazed  in  the  tnmt  of  the  Imperial  codes,  we  may  safely 
appeal  to  the  original  epistle  which  Constantine  addressed  to  the 
foUowers  of  the  ancient  religion ;  at  a  time  when  he  no  longer 
disguised  his  conversion  nor  dreaded  the  rivals  of  his  throne. 
He  invites  and  exhorts,  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  the  subjects 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master  ; 
but  he  declares  that  those  who  still  refuse  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  celestial  light ,  may  fireely  enjoy  their  temples  and  their  gr  c<»uub 
fimcied  gods.  A  report  that  the  ceremonies  of  paganism  were  ^* 
suppressed  is  formally  contradicted  by  the  emperor  himself, 
who  wisely  assigns,  as  the  principle  of  his  moderation,  the  in- 
vincible force  of  habit,  of  prejudice,  and  of  superstition.^^ 

^  Hbtoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  EtaUissemens  des  Europtos  dans 
les  deux  Indes,  torn.  1  p.  9. 

1^  According  to  Eusebiiis  (in  Vit.  Constantin.  L  il  &  45)  the  emperor  pro- 
hibited, both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  rd  fiwapit  .  .  .  EiSwAoAarptiat ;  the 
abominable  acts  or  parts  of  idolatry.  Socrates  (I  i.  c.  17)  and  Sozomen  (I  il  c. 
4,  5)  have  represented  the  conduct  of  Constantine  with  a  just  regard  to  truth  and 
history  ;  which  has  been  neglected  by  Theodoret  (I  v.  c.  ai)  and  Orosius  (viL  aS). 
Tiim  deinde  (says  the  latter)  primus  Constantinus/KfA^ordineet^  vicemTertit 
edicto;  siouidem  statuit  citra  uuam  hominum  c»dem  paganorum  templa  claudl. 

» See  Eusebius,  m  Vit  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  56,  6a  In  the  sermon  to  the 
assembly  of  saints,  which  the  emperor  pronounced  when  he  was  mature  in  years 
and  piety,  he  declares  to  the  idolaters  (c.  xi.)  that  they  are  permitted  to  offer 
sacrifices  and  to  exercise  every  part  of  theu-  religious  worship. 
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J  Witiiout  vioUting  the  sanetitj  of  his  promise^  witbout  riarminy 
the  fean  of  the  pagans,  the  artftil  monarch  advanced,  by  slow 
and  cautious  steps,  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  decayed 
fiibrie  of  polytheism.  The  partial  acts  of  severity  whi<^  he 
occasional^  exercised,  though  they  were  secretly  psompted  by 
a  Christian  seal,  were  oobHued  by  the  fitiiest  pretences  of  jostioe 
and  the  public  good ;  and,  while  Constantine  designed  to  ruin 
the  foundations,  he  seemed  to  reform  the  abuses^  erf  the  anctent 
religion^  After  the  example  of  the  wisest  of  his  predeoeason^ 
he  conitemned,  under  the  most  rigorous  penalties,  the  occult 
and  impious  arts  of  divination ;  w£ch  excited  the  vain  iiopes, 
and  sometimes  the  criminal  attempts,  of  those  who  were  dis- 
contented with  their  present  condition.  An  ignominioos  silence 
was  imposed  on  the  oracles,  ^diich  had  been  publidly  convicted 
of  fraud  and  falsehood ;  the  effeminate  priests  of  the  Nile  were 
abolished  ;  and  Constantine  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Roman 
censor,  when  he  gave  orders  fbr  the  demolition  of  several 
temples  of  Phoenicia,  in  which  eveiy  mode  of  prostitution  was 
devoutly  practised  in  the  fiuse  of  day,  and  to  the  honour  of 
Venus. The  Imperial  'city  of  Constantinople  was,  in  some 
measure,  raised  at  the  expense,  and  was  adorned  with  the  spoik, 
of  the  opulent  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the  sacred  property 
was  confiscated;  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  were  transported, 
with  rude  fitmiliarity,  among  a  people  who  eonadered  them  as 
objects,  not  of  adoration,  but  of  curiosity :  the  gold  and  silver 
were  restored  to  circulati<»i ;  and  the  magistrates,  the  bishops, 
and  the  eunuchs,  improved  the  fortunate  occasion  of  gratifying 
at  once  their  zeal,  their  avarice,  and  their  resentment.  But 
these  depredations  were  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  Roman 
world ;  and  the  provinces  had  been  long  since  accustomed  to 
endure  the  same  sacrilegious  rapine,  firom  the  tyranny  of  princes 
and  proconsuls,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  design  to 
sjibvert  the  established  religion.^^^ 
sMdUaiau  The  sons  of  Constantine  trod  in  the,  footsteps  of  their  fisther, 
with  more  zeal  and  with  less  discretion.    The  pretences  of 


i^^See  Eusebius,  in  Vit  Constantin.  I  iii.  c  54-58,  and  I.  iv.  a  23,  95.  Thesp 
acts  of  authority  may  be  compared  with  the  suppression  of  the  Bacphansh,  and 
the  demolition  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  by  the  magistrates  of  pagan  Rome. 

170  Eusebiua  (in  Vit  Constant  L  iii.  c.  ^)  and  Libanius  (Orat  pro  TempIiB,  p.  9, 
xo,  edit  Gothotred.)  both  mention  the  pious  sacrilege  of  Constantine,  ¥^iich  tb^ 
viewed  in  verv  different  lights.  The  latter  esqpressly  declares  that  **  be  made  use 
of  the  sacred  money,  but  made  no  alteration  in  the  legal  worship ;  the  temples 
indeed  were  impoverished,  but  the  sacred  rites  were  performed  there Lordner's 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  pw  140. 
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mfUDe  and  o^preif ion  were  insensibly  mtdtiplied  ;  eftry  ia- 
didgence  was  shewn  to  the  illegal  behaviour  of  the  Christians ; 
every  doubt  was  explained  to  the  disadvantage  of  paganism; 
and  the  demolition  of  the  temples  was  eelebiated  as  one  of  the 
auspicious  events  of  the  reign  of  Constans  and  Constantius.^^  . 
The  name  of  Constantius  is  prefixed  to  a  ecmcise  law,  which 
might  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  future  pndiibitions. 
''It  is  our  pleasure  that  in  all  places,  and  in  all  cities,  the 
temples  be  immediately  shut,  and  carefidly  guarded,  that  none 
may  have  the  power  of  offending.  It  is  likewise  our  pleasure 
that  all  our  subjects  should  abstain  from  sacrifices.  If  any  one 
should  be  guilty  of  such  an  act,  let  him  feel  the  sword  of 
vengeance,  and,  after  his  execution,  let  his  property  be  confis- 
cated to  the  public  use.  We  denounce  the  same  penalties 
against  the  govemojn  of  the  provinces,  if  they  neglect  to  punish 
the  criminals."  But  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe 
that  this  formidable  edict  was  either  composed  without  being 
published,  or  was  published  without  being  executed."^  The 
evidence  of  &cts,  and  the  monuments  which  are  still  exeunt  of 
hnsB  and  marble,  continue  to  prove  the  public  exercise  of  the 
pagan  worship  during  the  whole  reign  of  the  sons  of  Censtantine. 
In  the  east,  aa  well  as  in  the  west,  in  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  a  great  number  of  temples  were  respected,  or  at  least 
were  spared ;  and  the  devout  multitude  still  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  sacrifices,  of  festivals,  and  of  proce88i<His,  by  the  permission, 
or  by  the  connivance,  of  the  civil  government.  About  four 
years  after  the  supposed  date  of  his  bloody  edict,  Constantius 
visited  the  temples  of  Rimie ;  and  the  decency  of  his  behaviour 
is  recommended  by  a  pagan  orator  as  an  example  worthy  of  the 

^  Aminianus  (xziL  4)  speaks  of  some  court  eunuchs  who  were  spoliis  templorum 
pastl  Libanius  says  (Orat  pro  Tempi  p.  33).  that  the  emperor  often  gave  away 
a  temple,  like  a  dog.  or  a  horse,  or  a  slave,  or  a  gold  cup :  but  the  devout  philoso- 
pher takes  care  to  observe  that  these  sacrilegious  favourites  very  seklom  prospered. 

^See  Gothofred.  Cod.  Theodos.  torn,  vi  p.  a6a ;  Libaa  Orat  Parental  c.  x.  in 
Fabric.  Bibl  Graea  torn,  vil  p.  335, 

^Flacuit  omnibus  locis  atque  urbibus  miiversis  claudi  protinus  tem|^.  et 
aoccssu  vetitis  omnibus  licenUam  delinquendi  perditis  abn^;arl  Volumus  etiam 
cunctos  a  sacrifidis  abstinere;  Quod  siquis  aliquid  forte  hujusmodi  perpetraverit, 
gladio  stematur :  facilitates  etiam  perempti  fiaoo  deoernimus  vindican :  et  similiter 
adffigi  rectores  provinciarum  si  facinora  vindicare  neglexerint.  Cod.  Tbeodosw  L 
zvL  tit.  X.  leg.  4.  Chronology  has  discovered  some  oontradKtion  in  the  date  of 
this  extravagant  law ;  the  only  one,  perhaps,  by  which  the  negligence  of  magis- 
trates is  punished  hy  death  and  confiscation.  M .  de  la  Bastie  (M6n.  de  1  Acadteiie, 
torn.  XV.  p.  98)  conjectures,  with  a  show  of  reason,  that  this  was  no  more  than  the 
minutes  of  a  law,  the  heads  of  an  intended  bill,  which  were  found  in  Scriniis 
Memoriae,  among  the  papers  of  Constantius,  and  afterwards  insexted,  as  a  worthy 
model,  in  the  Tbeodosian  code. 
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initatkm  of  succeeding  princes.  "That  empmr/'  says 
Sjrmmachus,  ''suffered  tiie  privileges  of  the  vestal  virgins  to 
remain  inviolate ;  he  bestowed  the  sacerdotal  dignities  on  the 
nobles  of  Rome,  granted  the  customary  allowance  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  public  rites  and  sacrifices  :  and,  though  he  had 
embraced  a  different  religion,  he  never  attempted  to  deprive 
the  empire  of  the  sacred  worship  of  antiquily."  The  senate 
still  presumed  to  consecrate,  by  solemn  decrees,  the  dwme 
memory  of  their  sovereigns ;  and  Constantine  himself  was 
associated,  after  his  death,  to  those  gods  whom  he  had  renounced 
and  insulted  during  his  life.  The  title,  the  ensigns,  the  pre- 
rogatives of  sovERUON  PONTIFF,  which  had  been  instituted  by 
Numa,  and  assumed  by  Augustus,  were  accepted,  without 
hesitation,  by  seven  Christian  emperors ;  who  were  invested 
with  a  more  absolute  authority  over  the  religion  which  they 
h^  deserted  than  over  that  which  they  professed.^^ 
^  The  divisions  of  Christianity  suspended  the  ruin  of  pagamm; 

i7*^mmadL  pistol,  x.  54. 

^  The  fourth  Dissertation  of  M.  de  ]a  Bastie,  sur  le  Sotnmin  PbatifiCBt  des 
Empereurs  Romains  (in  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  torn.  zv.  p.  75-i44)»  is  a  very  learned 
and  judicious  performance,  which  explains  the  state,  and  proves  the  toleration,  of 
paganism  from  Constantine  to  Gratun.  The  assertion  of  Zosimus  that  Grattan 
was  the  first  who  refused  the  pontifical  robe  is  confinned  bejrond  a  doubt ;  and  tbe 
murmurs  of  bigotry,  on  that  subject,  are  almost  silenced. 

As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  use  of /oazmj  and  paganism,  I  shall  now  trace  the 
singular  rewlutions  of  those  celebrated  words,  i.  Hayiy  [ray«[] ,  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
so  familiar  to  the  Italians,  signifies  a  fountain ;  and  the  rural  neighbourhood  which 
frequented  the  same  fountain  derived  the  common  appellation  of  ^agtu  and  pagans 
(Festus  sub  voce,  and  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  ii.  38a).  a.  By  an  easy  extensioD 
of  the  word,  pagan  and  rural  became  almost  synonymous  (Plin.  Hist  Natur.  zzviil 
5) ;  and  the  meaner  rustics  acquired  that  name,  which  has  been  comqited  into 
ptasants  in  the  modem  languages  of  Europe:  3.  The  amazing  increase  of  the 
military  order  introduced  the  necessity  of  a  correlative  term  (Hume's  Essays,  voL 
L  p.  555) ;  and  all  the  petfpU  who  were  not  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  prince  were 
branded  with  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  pagans  (Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  24, 43, 77.  JuvenaL 
Satir.  xvi.  [^3j  Tertulhaa  de  Pallio,  c  4).  4.  The  Christians  were  the  soldiers 
of  Christ ;  their  adversaries,  who  refused  hjs  sacrament,  or  military  oath  of  baptism, 
might  deserve  the  metaphorical  name  of  papfans:  and  this  popular  reproach  was 
introduced  as  early  as  tne  reign  of  Valentinian  (A.D.  365)  into  Imperial  laws  {Cod. 
Theodos.  L  xvL  tit.  ii  leg.  18)  and  theolo^cal  writings.  5.  Christianity  gradually 
filled  the  cities  of  the  empire ;  the  old  religion,  in  the  time  of  Prudentius  (advers. 
Symmachum,  L  L  ad  fin.)  and  Orosius  (in  Prsefat.  Hist.),  retired  and  languished 
in  obscure  villages ;  and  the  word  pa^ns,  with  its  new  si^ification,  reverted  to  its 
primitive  origin.  6.  Since  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  his  family  has  expired,  tbe 
vacant  title  of  pagans  has  been  successively  applied  to  all  the  idolaters  and  polythe- 
ists  of  the  old  and  new  world.  7.  The  Latm  Christians  bestowed  it,  without  scruple, 
on  their  mortal  enemies  the  Mahometans ;  and  the  purest  vnHariansvfm  branded 
with  the  unjust  reproach  of  idolatry  and  paganism.  See  Gerard  Vossius,  Etjrmolo- 
^con  Linguae  Latinse.  in  his  works,  tom.  1.  p.  4aa  Qodefroy's  Commentary  00 
the  Theodtosian  Code,  tom.  vl  p.  aco.  and  Ducange,  mediae  et  infimae  Latinitat 
Glossar.  [Latin /c^/,  canton  or  village,  has  nothing  to  do  with  ir^^.] 
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and  the  holy  war  against  the  infidels  was  less  vigorously  pro- 
secuted by  princes  and  bishops  who  were  more  immediately 
alarmed  by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  domestic  rebellion.  The 
extirpation  of  idolatry  might  have  been  justified  by  the 
established  principles  of  intolerance:  but  the  hostile  sects, 
which  alternately  reigned  in  the  imperial  court,  were  mutually 
apprehensive  of  alienating,  and  perhaps  exasperating,  the  minds 
of  a  powerful,  though  declining,  raction.  j  Every  motive  of 
authority  and  &shion,  of  interest  and  reason,  now  militated  on 
the  side  of  Christianity ;  but  two  or  three  generations  elapsed 
before  their  victorious  influence  was  universally  felt  The  re- 
ligion which  had  so  long  and  so  lately  been  established  in  the 
Roman  empire  was  still  revered  by  a  numerous  people,  less 
attached  indeed  to  speculative  opinion  than  to  ancient  custom. 
The  honours  of  the  state  and  army  were  indifferently  bestowed 
on  all  the  subjects  of  Constantine  and  Constantius ;  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  knowledge  and  wealth  and  valour  was  still 
engaged  in  the  service  of  polytheism.  The  superstition  of  the 
senator  and  of  the  peasant,  of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher, 
was  derived  from  very  different  causes,  but  they  met  with 
equal  devotion  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Their  zeal  was 
insensibly  provoked  by  the  insidting  triumph  of  a  proscribed 
;ect ;  and  their  hopes  were  revived  by  the  well-grounded  con- 
^dence  that  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  a  young  and 
valiant  hero,  who  had  delivered  Gaid  firom  the  arms  of  the 
Barbarians,  had  secretly  embraced  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 

In  the  ptire  language  of  Ionia  and  Athens.  EUmAoi^  and  Aarpcta  were  ancient 
and  fiunUiar  words.  The  former  expressed  a  likeness,  an  apparition  (Homer, 
OdjTSS.  xl  6oi)i  a  representation,  an  itftage,  created  either  by  fancy  or  art.  The 
latter  denoted  any  sort  of  service  or  slavery.  The  Jews  of  Egvpt,  who  translated 
the  Hebrew  scriptures,  restrained  the  use  of  these  words  (Exodus  xx.  4,  5)  to  the 
reltgioos  worship  of  an  image.  The  peculiar  idiom  of  the  Hellenists,  or  Grecian 
Jews,  has  been  adopted  by  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers ;  and  the  reproach 
of  idolatry  (EI^MAoAarpcia)  has  stigmatized  that  visible  and  abject  mode  of  supersti- 
tion wfaka  some  sects  of  Christianity  should  not  hastily  impute  to  the  polytheists 
of  Greece  and  Roioe. 
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Jviim  u  dedartd  Emperor  bjf  the  Leghorn  of  Gad — Hie  March 
and  Svoceu — The  Death  of  CanHaiUuu — OM  Admrntetratkm 
of  Julian 

3MjMjMgr  While  the  RomAns  languished  under  the  ignominiooi  ^rnumy 
of  eunuchs  and  bishops,  the  praises  of  Jidian  were  repeated 
with  transport  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  except  in  the  palace 
of  Constantius.    The  Barbarians  of  Germany  had  felt,  and  still 
dreaded,  the  arms  of  the  young  Ciesar;  his  soldiers  were  tbe 
companions  of  his  victory  ;  the  gratefid  provincials  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  his  reign ;  but  the  fitvourites  who  had  opposed  his 
elevation  were  offended  by  his  virtues;  and  they  juitly  con- 
sidered the  friend  of  the  people  as  the  enemy  of  me  coort.  As 
long  as  the  &me  of  Julhm  was  doubtful,  the  buffoons  of  the 
1  palace,  who  were  skilled  in  the  language  of  satire,  tried  the 
\  efficacy  of  those  arts  which  they  hi^  so  often  practised  with 
'I  success.    They  easily  discovered  that  his  simplicity  was  not 
exempt  from  affectation:  the  ridiculous  epithets  or  an  hairy 
savage,  of  an  ape  invested  with  the  purple,  were  applied  to  the 
dress  and  person  of  the  philosophic  wairior ;  and  his  msdcst 
dispatches  were  stigmatised  as  the  vain  and  elaboimte  fieliaiis 
of  a  loquacious  Oreek,  a  speculative  soldier,  who  had  studied 
the  art  of  war  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy.^   The  voice 
of  malicious  folly  was  at  length  silenced  by  the  shouts  of  yictoiy ; 
the  conqueror  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  could  no  longer  be 
/  ;  painted  as  an  object  of  contempt ;  and  the  monarch  himself 
^  was  meanly  ambitious  of  stealing  from  his  lieutenant  the 
honourable  reward  of  his  labours.    In  the  letters  crowned  with 


1  Omnes  qui  plus  poterant  in  palatio,  adulandi  profenoicf  Jam  docd,  raeie 
oonsolta  pitspereque  oompleta  vertdiaDt  in  deridiculain :  udk  dne  modo  nayititw 
insulae ;  m  ocuum  venit  cum  vktoriis  suis  capeUa,  nan  homo;  ut  liinutom  Jahammi 
carpentcs,  appeUantesque  loquaoem  talpam,  et  pmponuam  limiam,  et  ItttcriooaD 
Qnecum :  et  his  oongruentia  plurima  atque  vernacola  {Ugmdum  cmm  Umgvo 
aeque  ut  tantinnabulaj  prindpi  rmonantes,  aodire  bmc  UUiaque  | 
ejus  obroere  verbis  impudentibQS  oouabantur,  ut  segnem  f 
et  umbratilem,  geitaque  secus  verbis  oomptigribus 
snfiL  iz. 
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kM  vel,  wbkh,  meo&t&ng  to  •ncneiit  eustoniy  were  addrened  to 
the  provinoes,  the  name  of  Julian  was  omitted.  CoDstaatiua 
had  made  hia  diapoaitions  in  person  ;  he  had  signalised  his  valour 
m  the  foremast  ranks ;  kis  militaiy  eonduct  had  secured  the 
netoij ;  and  the  captive  king  of  the  Barbarians  was  presented 
to  him  on  the  field  of  battle,"  fiom  which  he  was  at  that  time 
distant  about  fixrty  days'  joumej.*  So  extravagant  a  fikble  was 
incapable^  however,  deceiving  the  public  credulity,  or  even 
of  aatisfying  the  pride  of  the  emperor  himself  Secretly 
conscious  that  the  applause  and  &vour  of  the  Romans  accom- 
panied the  rising  fortunes  of  Julian,  his  discontented  mind  was 
prepared  to  receive  the  subtle  pduM>n  of  those  artful  sycophants 
who  coloured  their  misehievons  designs  with  the  fiurest  appear- 
ances of  truth  and  oandom:*  Instead  of  depreciating  the 
merits  of  Julian,  they  acknowledged,  and  even  esaggemted, 
his  populur  fim^,  superior  tal^nts^  and  important  seiyices.  3 
Bat  they  darkly  insinuated  that  the  virtues  of  the  Ciesar  might 
instantly  be  cooverted  into  the  most  dangerous  crimes,  if  the 
inconstant  mnltitode  ahould  prefer  their  inclinations  to  their 
dnty ;  or  if  the  general  of  a  victorious  army  should  be  tempted 
firom  his  allqnanoe  by  the  hopes  of  revenge  and  independent 
greatness.  Tlxc  personal  fears  of  Constantius  were  interpreted  r«w>iad 
by  his  council  as  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  public  stiiety  ;SI!£^' 
whilst  in  private,  and  perhaps  in  haB  own  breast,  he  disguised; 
under  the  less  odious  aj^pdhitian  of  fear,  the  sentiments  of 
hatred  and  envy,  which  he  had  secretly  conceived  for  the  in- 
imitable virtues  of  Julian. 

The  apparent  tmnquillity  of  Gaul  and  the  imminent  danger  nuteuns 
of  the  eastern  provinces  offered  a  specious  pretenoe  for  tiie^M't? 
design  which  was  artfully  concerted      the  Imperial  ministers.  thS?£iS** 
They  reM^ved  to  disarm  the  Ceesar;  to  recall  those  fiuthfoli^"^ 
troops  who  guarded  his  person  and  dignity ;  and  to  employ  in 
a  distant  war  against  the  Persian  monarch  the  hardy  veterans 
who  l»d  vanqi^hed,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  fiercest 

*  Aromiaa.  xri.  ta.  The  orator  Themlstius  {iv  p.  c6.  57)  believed  whatever  was 
oontaiBed  in  the  Imperial  letters  which  were  addmaed  to  the  senate  of  Constant!* 
ncple.  Aurdius  Victor,  who  published  his  Abriogment  in  the  last  year  of  Coo- 
stantinB,  ascribes  the  German  victories  to  the  wud»H  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
fifrttme  of  the  Csesar.  Yet  the  historian,  soon  afterwards,  was  indebted  to  the 
fiaTomr  or  esteem  of  InUan  for  the  honour  of  a  brass  statue,  and  the  important 
offiees  of  ooaaolar  of  the  second  Pannooia.  and  prseCect  of  the  city.  Ammiaa. 
zxi.  10. 

*  Callidoiioeendi  artificio.  aocusatoriamdintatem  laudum  tituhs  pera^bant. .  . . 
Hse  voces  fuerunt  ad  inflammanda  odia  probns  omnibus  poteotiores.  See 
^lamertin.  in  Actkme  Gratiarum  in  Vet  Fanegyr.  xi.  5,  6. 
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nations  of  Germany.    While  Julian  used  the  laborious  hoan 
of  his  winter  quartern  at  Paris  in  the  administration  of  power, 
which,  in  his  hands,  was  the  exercise  of  virtue,  he  was  snrpnaed 
bj  the  hasty  arrival  of  a  tribune  and  a  notary,  with  positive 
orders  from  the  emperar,  which  Ihof  were  directed  to  execute, 
and  he  was  commanded  not  to  oppose.    Constantins  signified 
his  pleasure,  that  four  entire  legions^  the  Celtae^  and  Petulants, 
the  Heruli,  and  the  Batavians,^  should  be  separated  from  the 
standard  of  Julian,  under  whieh  they  had  acquired  their  €une 
and  discipline ;  that  in  each  of  the  remaining  bands  three 
hundred  of  the  bravest  youths  should  be  selected;^  and^th^t 
this  numerous  detachment,  the  strength  of  the  Gallic  army, 
should  instantly  begin  their  march,  and  exert  their  ntmost 
diligence  to  arrive,  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign^  oo  the 
frontiers  of  Persia.*   The  Csesar  foresaw,  and  liunented,  the 
consequences  of  this  firtal  mandate.    Most  of  the  auxiliaries, 
who  engaged  their  voluntary  service,  had  s^»ulated  that  they 
should  never  be  obliged  to  pass  the  Alps.    Tlie  public  fiuth  of 
Rome  and  the  personal  honour  of  Julian  had  bem  pledged  for 
the  observance  of  this  condition.    Such  an  act  of  treachery  and 
oppression  would  destroy  the  confidence,  and  excite  the  resent-  I 
ment,  of  the  independent  warriOTS  of  Grermany,  who  considered  I 
truth  as  the  noblest  of  their  virtues,  and  fr-eedom  as  the  most 
valuable  of  their  possessions.    The  legionaries,  who  enjoyed  i 
the  title  and  privileges  of  Romans,  were  enlisted  for  the  general 
defence  of  the  republic ;  but  those  mercenary  troops  heard  with 
cold  indifference  the  antiquated  names  of  the  Republic  and  of 
Rome.    Attached,  either  from  birth  or  long  habit,  to  the  ] 
climate  and  manners  of  Gaul,  they  loved  and  admired  Julian;  | 
V  they  despised,  and  perhaps  hated,  the  emperor ;  they  dreaded  i 
the  laborious  march,  the  Persian  arrows,  and  the  burning  deserts 
of  Asia.    They  claimed  as  their  own  the  country  whicE  they 
had  saved;  and  excused  their  want  of  spirit  by  pleading  the  ' 
sacred  and  more  immediate  duty  of  protecting  their  fiuniBes  ^ 

*  [These  are  auxUia  fa/aHma  (not  legions ;  see  Appendix  is) ;  the  best  troops  m  j 
the  anny,  Wttopcc  {HMm4ros)  rftf  Kpwivrmw  ww^p^  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Atb.  ' 
p.  361.  ed.  HertL] 

•  [£x  numeris  aliis  {Amm.  90,  4,  a),  a  general  ezpressioD  for  "frein  otber 
troops,"  indnsive  of  the  legions.] 

•The  minute  interval,  which  maj  be  interposed,  between  the  kyeime  aduM  and 
the  frimo  vert  of  Ammianus  (xx.  x  [3],  4,  [9]),  instead  of  allowing  a  suflBcient  space 
for  a  march  of  three  thousand  miles,  would  render  the  orders  of  Constantius  as 
extravagant  as  they  were  unjust.  The  troops  of  Gaul  could  not  have  readied 
Syria  till  the  end  of  autumn.  The  memory  of  Ammianus  must  have  been  inac- 
curate, and  his  language  incorrect    [As  to  this  criticism,  see  App.  x.J 
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and  ffiendSi  The  apprehenuons  of  the  Grauls  were  derived 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  impending  and  inevitable  danger. 
As  soon  as  the  provinces  were  exhausted  of  their  military 
strength,  the  Germans  would  violate  a  treaty  which  had  been 
imposed  on  their  fears ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  abilities  and 
valour  of  Julian,  the  general  of  a  nominal  army,  to  whom  the 
public  calamities  would  be  imputed,  must  find  himself,  after  a 
vain  resistance,  either  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians 
or  a  criminal  in  the  palace  of  Constantius.  If  Julian  comphed 
with  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  he  subscribed  his  own 
destruction,  and  that  of  a  people  who  deserved  his  affectian. 
But  a  positive  refusal  was  an  act  of  rebellion  and  a  declaration 
of  war.  The  inexorable  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  the  peremp- 
tory, and  perhaps  insidious,  nature  of  his  commands,  left  not 
any  room  for  a  fiur  ^K>logy  or  candid  interpretation ;  and  the 
dependent  station  of  the  Caesar  scarcely  allowed  him  to  pause 
or  to  deliberate.  Solitude  increased  the  perplexity  of  Julian ; 
he  could  no  longer  applv  to  the  &ithful  counsels  of  Sallust, 
who  had  been  removed  nom  his  office  by  the  judicious  malice 
of  the  eunuchs :  he  could  not  even  enforce  his  representations 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers,  who  would  have  been 
afiraid  or  ashamed  to  approve  the  ruin  of  Gaul.  The  moment 
had  been  chosen,  when  Lupicinus,^  the  general  of  the  cavalry, 
was  dispatched  into  Britain,  to  repulse  the  inroads  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts ;  and  Florentius  was  occupied  at  Vienna  by  the  assess- 
ment of  the  tribute.  The  latter,  a  crafty  and  corrupt  statesman, 
declining  to  assume  a  responsible  part  on  this  dangerous 
occaaism,  eluded  the  pressing  and  repeated  invitations  of 
Julian,  who  represented  to  him  that  in  every  important  measure, 
the  presence  of  the  prefect  was  indispensable  in  the  council 
of  the  prince.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Csesar  was  oppressed  by 
the  rode  and  importunate  solicitations  of  the  Imperial  messengers, 
who  presumed  to  suggest  that,  if  he  expected  the  return  of  his 
ministers,  he  would  charge  himself  with  the  guilt  of  the  delay, 
and  reserve  for  them  the  merit  of  the  execution.  Unable  to 
resist,  unwilling  to  comply,  Julian  expressed,  in  the  most  serious 
terms,  his  wish,  and  even  his  intention,  of  resigning  the  purple. 


7  Ammianus,  zx.  L  The  valour  of  Lupicinus,  and  bis  military  skill,  are  ac- 
knowledged bf  the  historian,  who.  in  his  affected  language,  accuses  the  general 
of  exalting  the  horns  of  his  pride,  bellowing  in  a  tragic  tone,  and  exdting  a  doubt 
whether  he  was  more  cruel  or  avaricious.  The  danger  from  the  Soots  and  Picts 
was  so  serious  that  Julian  himself  bad  some  thoughts  of  passing  over  into  the 
island.    [Constantius  was  doubtless  ignorant  of  this  danger.] 
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which  he  ooold  not  preserve  with  honoar,  but  which  he  could 
not  abdicate  with  safety. 

"^fter  a  painful  conflict^  Julian  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
^that  obedience  was  the  virtue  of  the  most  eminent  subject,  and 
that  the  sovereign  alone  was  entitled  to  judge  of  the  public 
welfiofc  He  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  conmiands  of  Cmstantius ;  a  part  of  the  troops  b^an 
theur  march  for  the  Alps ;  and  the  detachments  fiKHU  the  several 
gamsons  moved  towards  their  respective  places  of  assembly. 
They  advanced  with  difficulty  through  the  trembling  and 
affinghted  crowds  of  provincials  ;  who  attempted  to  exdte  their 
pity  by  silent  despair  or  loud  lamentations  ;  while  the  wives  of 
the  soldiers,  holding  their  in&nts  in  their  aims,  accused  the 
desertion  of  their  husbands,  m  the  mixed  language  i^f  grief,  pf 
tenderness,  and  of  indignation.  This  scene  of  general  distress 
afflicted  the  humanity  of  the  Caesar ;  he  granted  a  sufficient 
number  of  post-waggons  to  transport  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  soldiers,^  endqtvoured  to  alleviate  the  hardships  which  he 
^  was  constrained  to  inflict,  and  increased,  by  the  most  laudaMe 
arts,  his  own  popularity  and  the  discontent  of  the  exiled  troops. 
rThe  grief  of  an  armed  multitude  is  soon  converted  into  rage; 
thenr  licentious  murmurs,  which  every  hour  were  communicated 
from  tent  to  tent  with  more  boldness  and  effiset,  prepared  their 
minds  for  the  most  daring  acts  of  sedition ;  and  by  the  conniv- 
ance of  their  tribunes,  a  seasonable  libel  was  secr^y  dispersed, 
^  which  painted  in  lively  colours  the  diflufrace  of  the  Ceesar,  Jhc 
/  oppression  of  the  Gallic  army,  and  the  teeble  vices  of  the  tyrant 
^  of  Asia.  The  servants  of  Constantius  were  astonished  and 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  this  dangerous  spirit.  They  pressed 
the  Csesar  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  troops:  but  they 
imprudently  rejected  the  honest  and  judicious  advice  of.  Julian; 
who  proposed  that  they  should  not  march  through  PaiiSy  and 
suggested  the  danger  and  temptation  of  a  last  interview. 
SaSn  SSSiaB  Wfm  ss  thc  approach  of  the  troops  was  announced,  the 
Caesar  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  ascended  his  tribunal,  which 
had  been  erected  m  a  plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city.  After 
distinguishing  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  by  their  rank  or 
merit  deserved  a  peculiar  attention,  Julian  addressed  himself  in 
a  studied  oration  to  the  surroundhig  multitude :  he  celebrated 
their  exploits  with  grateful  applause :  encotffaged  them  to 

<  He  granted  them  the  permission  of  the  cursus  claomiaris^  or  clahuktrii. 
These  post-wacgons  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Code,  and  were  suppoecd  to  cany 
fifteen  handredpoqods  weight.   See  Vales,  ad  Ammian.  zx.  4. 
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accept,  with  alacrity,  the  honour  of  serving  under  the  eyes  of  a 
powerful  and  liberal  monarch ;  and  admonished  them  that  the 
commands  of  Augustus  required  an  instant  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence. The  soldiers,  who  were  apprehensive  of  offending  their 
general  by  an  indecent  clamour,  or  of  beljring  their  sentiments 
by  fidse  and  venal  acclamati<Hi8,  maintained  an  obstinate  silence, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters.  The 
principal  officers  were  entertained  by  the  Caesar,  who  professed, 
in  the  warmest  language  of  friendship,  his  desire  and  his  inability 
to  reward,  according  to  their  deserts,  the  brave  companions  of 
his  victories.  They  retired  from  the  feast,  fiill  of  grief  and 
perplexity ;  and  lamented  the  hardship  of  their  &te,  ^ich  tore 
them  from  their  beloved  general  and  their  native  country.  The 
only  expedient  which  coiUd  prevent  their  separation  was  boldly 
agitated  and  approved ;  the  popular  resentment  was  insensibly 
moulded  into  a  regular  conspiracy ;  their  just  reasons  of  com- 
plaint were  heightened  by  passion,  and  their  passions  were 
inflamed  by  wine  ;  as,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  the  troops 
were  indulged  in  licentious  festivity.  At  the  hour  of  midnight, 
the  impetuous  multitude,  with  swords  and  bowls  ^  and  torches  in 
their  hands,  rushed  into  the  suburbs ;  encompassed  the  palace;  * 
and,  careless  of  future  dangers,  pronounced  the  fittal  and  ir- 
revocable words,  Julian  Augustus  !  The  prince,  whose  anxious 
suspense  was  interrupted  by  their  disorderly  acclamations, 
secured  the  doors  against  their  intrusion ;  and,  as  long  as  it  was 
in  his  power,  secluded  his  person  and  dignity  frt>m  the  accidents 
of  a  nocturnal  tumult.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  soldiers,  whose 
zeal  was  irritated  by  opposition,  forcibly  entered  the  palace, 
seized,  with  respectful  violence^  the  object  of  their  choice,  guarded 

*  [So  quarto  rightly  (Zos.  iil  9) ;  Smith's  text  and  others  give  bows/"] 

•  Most  probably  the  palace  of  the  baths  {Tkermarum),  of  which  a  solid  and 
lofty  hall  stUl  subsists  in  thi&  rue  de  la  Harfe,  The  buildings  covered  a  consider- 
able space  of  the  modem  quarter  of  the  University;  and  the  gardens,  under  the 
Mero^migian  kings,  communicated  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres.  By 
the  injuries  of  time  and  the  Normans,  this  ancient  palace  was  reduced,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  to  a  maxe  of  ruins;  whose  dark  recesses  were  the  soeos  of 
lioentkjus  love. 

£xplicat  aula  sinus  montemque  amplectitur  alis ; 

Miutiplici  latebrft  scelerum  tersura  niborem. 

  pereuntis  ssepe  pudoris 

Celatura  nefas,  Venerisque  accommoda  furiis, 
(These  Imes  are  quoted  from  the  Architrenius,  L  iv.  a  8,  a  poetkal  work  of  John 
de  Hantcville,  or  Hanville  [AlUvilla  or  Auvilla,  near  Rouen],  a  Monk  of  St.  Alban's 
about  the  year  1x90  [1x84].  See  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetnr,  vol  i  dissert,  ii  ) 
Yet  such  thefts  might  be  less  pernicious  to  mankind  thsm  the  theological  disputes 
of  the  Sorbonne,  which  have  been  since  agiuted  on  the  same  ground,  Bonamy, 
M^xn.  de  I'Acad^mie,  tom.  xv.  p.  678-682. 
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/  with  djntwn  swords  through  the  streets  of  Pans,  pUoed 

the  tribunal,  and  with  repeated  shouts  saluted  him  as 
^  emperor.  Prudence  as  wcdl  as  loyalty  inculcated  the 
propriety  of  resisting  their  treasonable  designs  and  of  preparing  / 
for  his  oppressed  virtue  the  excuse  of  violence.  Addressing  v 
himself  by  turns  to  the  multitude  and  to  individuak,  he  some- 
^  ' ^  times  implored  their  mercy,  and  sometimes  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion; conjured  them  not  to  sully  the  fune  of  their  immortal 
victories ;  and  ventured  to  promise  that,  if  they  would  immedi- 
ately return  to  their  allegiance,  he  would  undertake  to  obtain 
from  the  emperor,  not  only  a  free  and  gracious  pardon,  but 
even  the  revocation  of  the  orders  which  had  exdted  their  re- 
sentment. But  the  soldiers^  who  were  conscious  of  their  guilt, 
chose  rather  to  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  Julian  than  on  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor.  Their  zeal  was  insensibly  turned 
into  impatience,  and  their  impatience  into  rage.  The  inflexible 
Caesar  sustained,  till  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  their  pxayers, 
their  reprgaches,  and  their  m^Qftces ;  nor  did  he  yield,  till  he 
had  be^  repeatedly  assured  that,  if  he  wished  to  live,  he  must 
consent  to  reign.  He  was  exalted  on  a  shield  in  the  presence, 
and  amidst  the  unanimous  acclamations,  of  the  troops ;  a  rich 
military  collar,  which  was  offered  by  chance,  supplied  the  want 
of  a  diadem ;  the  ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  promise  of 
a  moderate  donative  and  the  new  emperor,  overwhelmed 
with  real  or  affected  grief,  retired  into  the  most  secret  recesses 
ofhis  apartment 

yrtejiy^  The  grief  of  Julian  could  proceed  oidy  fi»m  his  innocence ; 
but  his  innocence  must  appear  extremely  doubtful    in  the  eyes 
it    of  those  who  have  learned  to  suspect  the  motives  and  the  pro- 


10  Even  in  this  tumultuous  moment.  Julian  attended  to  the  forms  of  superstitioas 
ceremony,  and  obstinately  refused  the  mauspicious  use  of  a  female  necklace,  or  a 
horse-collar,  which  the  impatient  soldiers  would  have  employed  in  the  room  of  a 
diadem. 

11  An  equal  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  five  pieces  of  the  former,  one  pound 
of  the  latter ;  tne  whole  amounting  to  about  five  pounds  ten  shillings  of  our  money. 

I'For  the  whole  narrative  of  this  revolt,  we  ma^  appeal  to  authentic  and 
original  materials  \  Julian  himself  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Atheniensem.  p.  38a,  083,  384  [pw 
363-366.  ed.  HertLJ).  Libanius  (Orat  Parental,  c.  44-48.  in  Fabricius  BiUiou 
Grsea  t  viL  p.  369-373).  Ammianus  (xx.  4),  and  Zosimus  (L  iiL  p.  151, 158,  i.q, 
[c.  9]).  who.  in  the  reien  of  Julian,  appears  to  follow  the  more  respectable 
authority  of  EunapiusL    with  such  guides  we  neglect  the  abbreviators  and 

ecclesiastical  historians. 

KEutropius.  a  respectable  witness,  uses  a  doubtful  expression,  "consennt 
militum"  (x.  15).  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whose  ignorance  might  excuse  his  fanati- 
dsm.  directly  charges  the  aposute  with  presumption,  madness,  and  impious 
rebdlion,  cMIcm,  AmMio,  M^cio.  Orat  iiL      iv.  ed  Migne]  p.  67  [c  36]. 
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fearioM.  of  princses.  Hit  iivelji  and  inctive  mind:  was .  stiscoptible 
of  tJie  varioiur  imjnressioEui  of  hope  and  feai^  of  gtatitiide  and 
rerenge,  of  duty  and  of  ambition^  of  tbe  loTe  .of&ne  and  of'the 


w»^|iggHyf>   w>Sghf   An^   ^T|ffiPrtiDn    of  thcie   p^«w>^»# ;  mt  : 
MgMrfaMfi  thft  pyjnffiplea  of  tu^m,  w»iii**K  mlgltti  ' fh^ 

oba«PV«tign^  wh^  f h<y  fnnAt^  nr  rmi^har\ArnjM}\M{  »hi*.  •t^ygj  .of 

Jufira^^    The  diMOQtent  of  the  tvoopa  waa  prodaced. 
th^'mall^  of  his  enemies  ;  theis  .  tumult  iims  the  natural  effisot 
of  interest  and  of  pasoiOBi ;  and^  if  Juliaii  had  taried  to.  oomeeal  a 
deep  design  under  the  appearanees  of  chance^  he  must'  -  hshre 
employed  the  most  cotisummate  artifice  wxthout  neeesaitji^iaiid 
probably  n^hoat  success.    He  solemnly  dedaaes^  in  thki  nrekMiico 
of  Jupiter,  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of  Minerva^  and  of  all'tba  oAeB 
deiticfli,  that,  till  the  elese  of  the  evening'  which  preceded .  hla 
elevation,  he  waa  utterly  ignoiaiit  of  the  designs  of  thesohiieM 
and  it  may  seem  ungenerous  to  distrust  the  hanMU*  of  a  hero 
and  the  truth  of  a  phikisopher.    Yet^the  sug^s^^BUJOonfidfiiice 
that  Cgartantius  wae  the  eneniy^^^^  ffi^^  h^nif^ 
fiivouiit^of  the  gods^  might  prompt  him  to  dfiOizSiJbft/illolicit, 

and  efSl  totaSt<»  thlT  aUffp^'^^*  .mnmm*  n£him^vf»mgn^  whWtK 

waa  piedBStined^to^  rMtote  the^  jncient^pehgion  _of_^^ 
When  Juliaa  had  received  the  intelligence  of  the  conspuni^^ 
he  xttflimed  himself  to  a  short  slnmber ;  and  afteHratda  related 
to  his  raeiids  that  he  had  seen  the  Geniiis  ef -the  empire  waiting 
with  some  impatienee  at  his  door,  pressing  iat  adipittance,  aUd 
reproaching  his  want  of  spirit  and  ambition.^  AMbnished  and 
perplexed,  he  addressed  his  piayters  to  the  great  Jupiter;  who 
immediately  signified,  by  a  dear  and  man&st  omen,  tluO;  he 
should  subiant  ta  the.  will  of  heaireniand  o£  the  army*  Th<^ 
oondnct  which  disclaims  the  ordinary  maxims  bt  reason  ezeitea 
our  suspicion  and  eludes  our  inqmiy.  Whenever  the  spirit  of 
fenaticiam,  at  once  so  credulous  agd.  so  ctmfty7"SMi  inmgiMted 
itself intoanobie  miad,  it  inseimiKlyciigrfidpw  fhn vitaLprinciplea 
of virtne^Hjreracity.  '  •  ■ 

M Julian,  ad  S.  P.  a  Atbea  p.  284 fp-  365,  ed.  H.].  The  dtvptf^  Abb^  de  la  Bl^teri^ 
rVie  de  Jiilien,  p.  159)  is  almost  incTmed  to  respect  the  dei>oui  protestations  of  a 

Ammian.  zx  5,  with  a  note  of  Lindenbrogius  on  the  Genius  of  the  empire. 
Julian  himself/  in  a  eoniideBHa]  letter  to  his  friend  and  physiciaB,  Oribasius 
(^^uM.  xvil  p.  384  rp.  496*  ad.  H.1),  mentions  another  dream,  to  which,  before  the 
event,  he  gave  credit ;  of  a  stately  tree  thrown  to  the  ground,  of  a  small  plant 
strildng  a  deep  root  into  the  earth.  Even  !n  his  slee]>,  the  mind  of  Cseear  nrast 
have  been  agitated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  fortune.  Zosimus  (L  ill  pi  155 
[c.  9] )  relates  a  snbseqnent  dream. 
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'^oSSS  '^^  modeimte  the  seal  of  his  party,  to  protect  the  perKnis  of 
tt«r""**^  his  enemies,^^  to  defeat  and  to  despise  the  secret  enterprises 
' '  which  were  finrined  against  his  life  ind  dignity,  were  the  cares 
which  employed  the  fost  days  of  the  reign  of  the  new  emperor. 
Although  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  station  which 
he  had  assumed,  he  was  still  desirous^pf  saving  his  countiy 
from  the  calamities  of  ciTil  war,  ^f  declining  a  contest  with  the 
superior  forces  of  Constantius,  and  of  presernng  his  own  character 
mm  the  reproach  of  perfidy  ancTlngratitude.  Adorned  with 
the  ensigns  of  military  and  Imperial  pomp,  Julian  showed  him- 
self in  the  field  of  Mars  to  the  soldiers,  who  glowed  with  ardent 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Uieir  pupil,  their  leader,  and  their 
friend.  He  recapitulated  their  victories,  lamented  their  suffer- 
ings»  applauded  their  resolution,  animated  their  h<qpesy  and 
ehedied  their  impetuosity;  nor  did  he  dismiss  the  assembly, 
till  he  had  obtained  a  solemn  promise  frem  the  troops  that, 
if  the  emperor  of  the  East  would  subscribe  an  equitable  treaty, 
they  would  renounce  any  views  of  conquest,  and  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  tranquil  possession  of  the  Gallic  provinces.  On 
this  foundation  he  composed,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of 
the  army,  a  specious  and  moderate  epistle,^^  which  was  delivered 
to  Pentadius,  his  master  of  the  offices,  and  to  his  diamberlain 
Entherius ;  two  ambassadors  whom  he  appc^ted  to  receive  the 
answer,  and  observe  the  dispositions,  of  Comitantius.  This  epistle 
is  inscribed  with  the  modest  appellation  of  CsBsar ;  but  JuHwi 
soUdts  in  a  peremptory,  though  respectful,  manner  the  con- 
firmation of  the  title  of  Augustus.  He  acknowledges  the  ir- 
r^^lsrity  of  his  own  election,  while  he  justifies,  in  some  measure, 
the  resentment  and  violence  of  the  troops  which  had  extorted 
his  reluctant  consent.  He  allows  the  supremacy  of  his  broths 
Constantius;  and  engages  to  send  him  an  annual  present  of 
Spanish  horses,  to  recruit  Ibis  army  with  a  select  number  of 
Barbarian  youths,  and  to  accept  firom  his  choice  a  Ptatorian 
prtflefect  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  But  he  reserves 
for  himself  tne  nomination  of  his  other  civil  and  militaiy 
ofiicers,  with  the  troops,  the  revenue,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  He  admonishes  the  emperor 
to  consult  the  dictates  of  justice ;  to  distrust  the  arts  of  those 

i*Tbe  dilBciilt  situation  of  the  prince  of  a  rebeUioas  army  is  finblr  described  bf 
Tacitus  (Hiat.  z,  80^5).  But  Otho  had  much  more  guilt,  and  much  kss  abilities, 
than  Juhan. 

^To  this  ostensible  epistle  be  added,  says  Ammianus,  private  letters*  ob|wsa- 
torias  et  mordaoes,  which  the  historian  bad  not  seen,  and  would  not  have 
published.  Perhaps  thqr  never  existed. 
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venal  flatterers  who  subsist  <mly  by  the  discord  of  princes ;  and 
to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  fiur  and  honourable  treaty^  equally 
advantageous  to  the  republic  and  to  the  house  of  Constantine* 
In  this  negociation  Julian  claimed  no  more  than  he  already 
possessed.  The  delegated  authority  which  he  had  long  exercised 
over  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  was  still  obeyed 
under  a  name  more  independent  and  august.  The  soldiers  and 
the  people  rejoiced  in  a  revolution  which  was  not  stained  even 
with  the  blood  of  the  guilty.  Florentius  was  a  fugitive ;  Lupici- 
nus  a  prisoner.  The  persons  who  were  disaffected  to  the  new 
government  were  disarmed  and  secured ;  and  the  vacant  offices 
were  distributed,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  merit, 
by  a  prince  who  despised  the  intrigues  of  the  palace  and  the 
clamours  of  the  soldiers. 
The  negociations  of  peace  were  accompanied  and  supported  ntiMr«h 

by  th^  Tc^Mf  vignrmw  prf>pfflyrp^|)j|  tni*  t  h^  ^""Jj  whichg^iw 

Julian  held  in  readiness  for  immediate  action,  was  recruited  andgSSf^S 
augmented  by  the  disorders  of  the  times.  The  cruel  persecution 
of  the  &ction  of  Magnentius  had  filled  Gaul  with  numerous 
banda  of  outlaws  and  robbers.  They  cheerfullv  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  general  pardon  from  a  prince  whom  theylcould  trust,  - 
submitted  to  the  restraints  of  military  discipline,  and  retained 
only  their  implacable  hatred  to  the  person  and  government  of 
Constantius.^^  As  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  permitted 
Julian  to  take  the  field,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  l^ons  ;  ; 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CHeves ; 
an  jTprepared  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the  Attuarii,  a  tribe  of 
Franks,  who  presumed  that  they  might  ravage,  with  impunity, 
the  frontiers  of  a  divided  empire.  The  difficulty,  as  well  as 
glory,  of  this  enterprise,  consisted  in  a  laborious  march ;  and 
Julian  had  conquered,  as  soon  as  he  could  penetrate  into,  a 
country  which  former  princes  had  considered  as  inaccessible. 
After  he  had  given  peace  to  the  Barbarians,  the  emperor  care- 
fully visited  the  fortifications  along  the  Rhine  from  Cleves  to 
Basil ;  surveyed,  with  peculiar  attention,  the  territories  which 
be  had  recovered  from  the  hands  of  the  Alemanni,  passed  through 

wSee  the  first  transactions  of  his  reign,  in  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  aSj. 
366  [p.  367,  368].  Ammianus,  xx.  5,  8.  Libab.  Orat  Parent  c.  49,  50,  p.  373- 
275- 

i^Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  SO*  P-  975*  376.  A  strange  disorder,  since  it  con* 
tinned  above  seven  years.  In  the  factions  of  the  Greek  repnblics,  the  exiles 
aniooiited  to  ao,ooo  persons ;  and  Isocrates  assures  Philip  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  raise  an  army  from  the  vagafjonds  than  from  the  cities.  See  Hume  s  BeBa^s, 
torn.  i.  p.  4^6,  427. 
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Besan^^^  which  had  severely  sallered  from  theit  fury,  and 
[vi«M]  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Vienna  for  the  ensaii^  wikiter.  The 
barrier  of  Gaul  uras  improved  and  strengthened  with  additional 
finrtifications  t  and  Juhan  entertained  some  hopes  that  the 
Gennsns;  whom'  he  had  so  often  vanquished,  might,  in  his 
alnence,  be 'restrained  by  the  terror  of  his  name.  Vadomair^ 
was  the  'only  pnnce  of  the  Alemanni  whom  he  esteemed  or 
feared  ;  and,  while  the  subtle  Barbarian  affected  to  observe  the 
fiu4h  bf  treaties,  the  progress  of  his  arms  threatened  the  state 
with  an  unseasonable  and  dangerous  war.  The  policy  of  Juhan 
eondescended  to  surprise  the  prince  of  the  Alemanni  by  his 
own  arts ;  ana  Vadoraair  who,  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  had 
incanrtiousiy  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Roman  govemors, 
was  seized  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment,  and  sent  away 
ffAB&mr  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Before  the  Barbarians  were 
recbrered  from  their  amasement,  the  cia|ieror  appeared  in  anns 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  once  more  crossing  the  river, 
renewed  the  deep  impressions  of  terror  and  respect  which  had 
been  already  made  by  four  preceding  expeditions.^ 
mumi  The  ambassadors  of  Julian  had  been  instructed  to  execute, 
SSS^uiorwith  the  utmost  diligence,  their  important  commission.  But, 
m.  A-D.  m  ^  their  passage  through  Italy  and  Illyricum,  they  were  detained 
by  the  tedious '  and  affected  delays  of  the  provincial  governors ; 
they  were  conducted  by  slow  journeys  from  Constanlanople  to 
^8anB«.Aji  CKsarea  in  Cappadocia ;  and,  when  at  length  they  were  admitted 
"'^^  ■  to  the  presence  of  Constantius,  thev  found  that  he  had  already 
coaAdvtdf  from  the  dispatches  of  his  own  officers,  the  most 
uniavfiarable  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Julian  and  of  the 
Galheanny.  ^he  letters  were  heard  with  impatience;  the 
trembling  ^raeitoengers  were  dismissed  with  indignation  and 
contempt;  and  the  looks,  the  gestures,  the  furious  language  of 
the  monarch  ex}xressed  the  disorder  of  his  soul.^  The  domestic 
conneoMpp^  whidi  might  have  reconciled  the  brother  and  the 
husband  of  Helena,  was  recently  dissolved  by  the  death  of  that 
princess,  whose  pregnancy  had  been  several  times  friiitlessy  and 

*  Julian  (Epist.  xzxviii.  p.  414  [p.  53c.  ecL  H.] )  gives  a  short  description  of  Veson- 
tic.  or  Besan^on ;  a  rocky  p^nsuUsumost  encirdfid  by  the  river  Doux  [Doots] ; 
once  a  magniocent  city,  filled  with  temples,  &c.  now  reduoed  to  a  small  town, 
emerging  however  from  its  ruins 

« Vadomair  eoterrd  into  the  Roman  service,  and  was  promoted  from  a  Bar^ 
baiian  Jtingdoai  to  the  military  tank  of  duke  of  Pbcenicia.  He  still  i-ctaiiied  the 
same  artful  charaoier  <Ammian.  xxl  4) :  but,  under  the  reign  of  ValeBB»  Ik 
signalized  his  valour  in  the  Armenkm  war  (xzfac.  z). 

lAmmian.  xx.  zo,  zxi.  3,  4.   Zosimus.  L  iil  p.  1$$  [lo]. 
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WM  at  last  fittal  to  herself.s^  The  ^mpress  Eusebia  had  pr^c'*^<  <^ 
served,  to  the  last  moment^  of'her  Hfe,  the  warm  and  eye^ 
jealous  affecgon  which  she  had  conceivedJfoT Julian ;  and  her 
mildliiikience  migm  nave  inodinniled  the  lesentment  of  a  prince 
who^  since  her  deaths  was  abandoned  to  his  own  passions  and  to 
the  arts  of  his  eunuchs.  But  the  terror  of  a  foreign  invasion 
obliged  him  to  suspend  the  punishment  of  a  private  enemy  ;  he 
oontiniied  his  march  towards  the  confines  of  Persia,  and  thought 
it  sufficient  to  signify  the  ogyidiHona  which  might  pntitlpi  .Tulian 
and  his  guilty  followers  to  the  clemency  of  their  offended 
sovereign"  tie  required  that  tfie  pTmiTPr*"*^""  ^  ■^^"^^ 
efjggMly  renounce  the  appellation  and  rank  of  Augustus^  which 
he  hadiicceptect  from  the  rebelB  i  that  he  should  degrend  to  his 

should  vest  the  powfrs  of  the  ttst^  nnd  nrmy  in  thit  handw  irf 
thni^ttgAjwrff  who         appn^tf*^  Ky       Twpi^rial  r^nrtj^  and 

f Itftt  Jhift^fti^ld  trnut  }}\»  ^fety  t.A  **"'?m^fffy  n^^xmjadon^ 

wlit<*h  xm^.  AT^T^Aimced  by  Epictgt"^  *  r^Hio  Kiahnp^  j^pH  nn<>  of 

thft  jriy  fiivmrrites  of  Constantius.  Several  months  were  in- 
effectually consumed  in  a  treaty  which  was  negotiated  at  the 
distance  of  thras-'thonsand  miles  between  Paris  and  Antioch ; 
and,  as  soon  as  ^Sj]^^^  perceived  that  his  moderate  and  respect- 
ful behaviour  se^d  only  to  irritate  the  pride  of  an  implacable 
adversary,  ^leboJdljrrMdved  to  commit  his  life  and  fortune  to 
the  chance  of^  dvEi  war. ^  He  gave  "a  public  and" military 
audience  to  the  quaestor  Leonas :  the  haughty  epistle  of  Con- 
stantius was  read  to  the  attentive  muHitude ;  and  Julian  pro- 
tested, with  the  most  flattering  deference,  that  he  was  ready  to 
resign  the  title  of  Augustus,  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of 
those  whom  he  acknowledged  as  the  authors  of  his  elevation. 
The  &int  proposal  was  impetuously  silenced;  and  the  ac- 
damations  of  Julian  Augustus,  continue  to  reign,  by  the 
authority  of  the  array,  of  the  peojple,  of  the  republic,  which  you 
have  saved,"  thundered  at  once  from  every  part  of  the  field,  and 
terrified  the  pale  ambassador  of  Constantius.    A  part  of  the 

VHer  remaixis  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  interred  near  those  of  her  sister 
Consiantina,  in  the  suburb  of  the  Via  Notntntana^  Ammian.  zxi.  x.  Libanius 
has  composed  a  very  weak  apolc^  to  justify  his  hero  fixrni  a  very  absurd  charge; 
of  poisoning  his  wife,  and  rewarding  her  physician  with  his  mother's  Jewels.  (See 
the  seventh  of  seventeen  new  orations,  published  at  Venice  1754  [by  A.  Bongiovanni], 
from  a  M&  in  St  Mark  s  library,  p.  1 17-127  [Or.  36,  ed.  Keiske].)  Elpidius,  the 
Praetorian  preefect  of  the  East,  to  whose  evidence  the  accuser  of  Julian  appeals,  is 
arraigned  by  Libanitis  as  effemtnaU  and  ungrateful ;  yet  the  religion  of  £3pidius  is 
praised  by  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  343),  and  his  humani^  by  Ammianus  (xzl  6)  [and 
UboniiB  praises  hnn  elsewhere,  cp.  Epp.  176  and  19a} 
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letter  was  afterwards  read^  in  which  the  emperor  amigned  the 
ingratitude  of  Julian^  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  honours 
of  the  purple-;  whom  he  had  educated  with  so  much  care  and 
tenderness;  whom  he  had  preserved  in  his  in&ncy,  when  he 


was,  left  a  helpless  orphan ;  ^*an  orphan  1 "  interrupted  Julian, 
who  justified  his  cage_by  jnd^  h^'*  pi^«i<>T?ffi]^Hoe<  the 
assassin  of  mjr  family  reproach  me  that  I  was  lef^  an  nrphjm  ? 


,  He  ui^»_me  to  revenge  those  injuries  which  I  have  long  8tu3ied 
j  tolBrget '  The  assembly'  was  dismissed;  and  L.eonas^  who, 
with  BOfite^ifBculty,  had  been  protected  ftom  the  popular  fuij^ 
was  sent  back  to  his  master,  with  an  epistle^  in  which  Juliui 
expressed,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  vehement  eloquence,  the  senti- 
ments of  contempt,  of  hatred,  and  of  resentment,  which  had 
been  suppressed  and  embittered  by  the  dissimulation  of  twenty 
years.  After  this  message,  which  might  be  considered  as  a 
signal  of  irreconcileable  war,  J  uiian,  who  some  weeks  before  had 
v>^'^\  celebrated  the  Christian  festival  of  the  Epiphany,^  made  a 
<Ju  public  declaration  that  he  committed  the  care  of  his  safety  to 

i      the  IMMORTAL  GODS ;  and  thus  publicly  renounced  the  reli^on, 
^      as  well  as  the  friendship,  of  Constantius.^ 
juum  pn       The  situation  of  Julian  required  a  vigorous  and  immediate 
StSk^      resolution.    He  had  discovered  from  intercepted  letters  that 
ooutaattiu  y^-^  oA^^r^ry^  «^MTificing  the  interest  of  .the,  state  to  that  of  the 
monarch,  had  a^^^  excited  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  West.     The  position  of  two  magazines,  one  of 
them  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  the 
other  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  seemed  to 
indicate  the  march  of  two  armies;  and  the  size  of  those 
magazines,  each  of  which  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand 
quarters  of  wheat,  or  rather  flour,^  was  a  threatening  evidence 

34  Feriarum  die  qtiem  odebrantes  mense  Januario  Christiani  Efipkania  (ficdtant, 
progressus  in  eorum  eoclesiam,  solemniter  numine  orato  disoessiL  Ammiaii.  xxi 
a.  Zonaraa  observes  that  it  was  on  Cbristmas-day,  and  his  assertion  is  not 
inconsistent ;  since  the  churches  of  Egypt,  Asia,  and  perhaps  Gaul,  celebrated  on 
the  same  day  (the  sixth  of  January)  the  nativity  and  the  baptism  of  their  Saviour. 
The  Romans,  as  ignorant  as  their  brethren  of  the  real  date  of  his  birtb.  fixed  the 
solemn  festival  on  the  asth  of  December,  the  Bruptalta,  or  winter  solstice,  when 
the  Pagans  annually  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  Sun.  See  Bingham's  Antiquities 
of  the  Christian  Church,  L  xx.  c.  4,  and  Beausobre,  Hist  Critique  du  Manicfa^isme, 
tom.  ii.  p.  690-7oa 

*The  public  and  secret  negotiations  between  Constantius  and  Julian  must  be 
extracted,  with  some  caution,  from  Julian  himself  (Orat.  ad  P.  Q.  Athen.  pi 
986),  Libanius  (OraL  Parent,  c.  51,  p.  276).  Ammianus  (xx.  9),  Zosimus  (L  ill  p. 
154  [a  9] ).  and  even  Zonaras  (tom.  li.  L  xiiL  p.  ao,  az.  2a  [&  loj),  who,  on  this 
occasion,  appears  to  have  possessed  and  used  some  valuable  materials. 

'  Three  hundred  myriads  or  three  millions  of  medimntt  a  corn-measure  familiar 
to  the  Athenians,  and  which  ooQtained  six  Roman  modii,  Julian  jwrpiftm,  lik^  a 
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of  the  strength  and  nnmben  of  the  enemy,  who  prepaied  to 
sarround  him.  But  the  Imperial  legions  were  still  in  their 
distant  quarters  of  Asia ;  the  Danube  was  feebly  guarded  ;  and, 
if  Julian  could  occupy  by  a  sudden  incursion  the  important 
provinces  of  lUyricum,  he  might  expect  that  a  people  of  soldiers 
would  resort  to  his  standard,  and  that  the  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  would  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  civil  war. 
He  proposed  this  bold  enterprise  to  the  assembly  of  the  soldiers ; 
inspired  them  with  a  just  confidence  in  their  general  and  in 
themselves ;  and  exhorted  them  to  maintain  their  reputation, 
of  being  terrible  to  the  enemy,  moderate  to  their  fellow-dtisens, 
and  obedient  to  their  officers.  His  spirited  discourse  was  re- 
ceived with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  the  same  troops 
which  had  taken  up  arms  against  Constantius,  when  he  sum-/ 
moned  them  to  leave  Gaul,  now  declared  with  alacrity,  thatj 
they  would  follow  Julian  to  the  fiurthest  extremities  of  Europe^ 
or  Asia.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered ;  and  the 
soldiers,  clashing  their  shields,  and  pointing  their  drawn  swords 
to  their  throats,  devoted  themselves,  with  horrid  imprecations, 
to  the  service  of  a  leader  whom  they  celebrated  as  the  de- 
liverer of  Gaul  and  the  conqueror  of  the]  Germans.^  This 
solemn  engagement,  which  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  afieetion 
rather  than  by  duty,  was  sinffly  opposed  by  Nebridius,  who  hiftd 
been  admitted  to  the  office  of  Pr»torian  prefect  That  fiUtnful 
minister,  alone  and  unassisted,  asserted  the  rights  of  Constantius 
in  the  midst  of  an  armed  and  angry  multitude,  to  whose  fuiy 
he  had  almost  fisdlen  an  honourable,  but  useless,  sacrifice.  After 
losing  one  of  his  hands  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  he  embraced 
the  kaees  of  the  prince  whom  he  had  ofiended.  Julian  covered 
the  prsefect  with  his  Imperial  mantle,  and,  protecting  him  from 
the  zeal  of  his  followers,  dismissed  him  to  his  own  house,  with 
less  respect  than  was  perhaps  due  to  the  virtue  of  an  enemy.^ 
The  high  office  of  Nebridius  was  bestowed  on  Sallust ;  and  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  which  were  now  delivered  firom  the  intoler- 
able oppression  of  taxes,  enjoyed  the  mild  and  equitable 
administration  of  the  friend  of  Julian,  who  was  permitted  to 

soldier  and  a  statesman,  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  the  neoeasity  and 
advantages  of  an  offensive  war  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  286,  387). 

^  See  his  oration,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  troops,  in  Ammian.  xxL  5, 

"  He  sternly  refused  his  hand  to  the  suppliant  praefect,  whom  he  sent  into 
Tvscaaiy  (Ammian.  xxi.  5).  Libanius,  with  savage  fury,  insults  Nebridius,  applauds 
the  soldiers,  and  almost  pe^mires  the  humanity  of  Julian  (Qjnat.  Parent,  c.  53,  p. 
378). 
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practise  those  virtues  which  he  had  instilled  into  the  mind  of 
his  pupil.^ 

miaaixii  The  hopes  of  Jnlian  depended  much  less  on  the  number  of 
«hia<  tate  his  troops  than  on  the  celerity  of  his  motions.  In  the  executi<Hi 
of  a  daring  enterprise,  he  availed  himself  of  every  precaution, 
as  &r  as  prudence  could  suggest ;  and,  where  prudence  could 
no  longer  accompany  his  steps,  he  trusted  the  event  to  valour 
and  to  fortune.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Basil  he  assembled 
and  divided  his  army.*^  One  body,  which  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  men,  was  directed,  under  the  conmiand  of  Nevitta, 
general  of  the  cavaliy,  to  advance  through  the  midland  parts 
of  Rheetia  and  Noricum.  A  similar  division  of  troops,  under 
the  orders  of  Jovius  and  Jovinus,  prepared  to  follow  the  oblique 
course  of  l^e  highways,  through  the  Alps  and  the  northern 
confines  of  Italy.  The  instructions  to  the  generals  were  con- 
ceived with  energy  and  precision:  to  hasten  their  march  in 
dose  and  compact  columns,  which,  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  ground,  might  readily  be  changed  into  any  order  of 
battle  ;  to  secure  themselves  against  the  suiprises  of  the  night 
by  strong  posts  and  vigilant  guards ;  to  prevent  resistance  by 
their  unexpected  arrival ;  to  elude  examination  by  their  sadden 
departure ;  to  spread  the  opinion  of  their  strength  and  the 
terror  of  his  name ;  and  to  join  their  sovereign  under  the  walls 
of  Sirmium.  For  himself,  Julian  had  reserved  a  more  difficult 
and  extraordinary  parti  He  selected  three  thousand  brave  and 
active  volunteers,  resolved,  like  their  leader,  to  cast  behind 
them  eveiy  hope  of  a  retreat :  at  the  head  of  this  fidthful  band, 
he  fearlessly  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  Mardan  or  Mack 
forest,  which  conceals  the  sources  of  the  Danube ;  ^  and,  for 
many  days,  the  &te  of  Julian  was  unknown  to  the  world.  The 
secrecy  of  his  march,  his  diligence  and  vigour,  surmounted 
every  obstacle ;  he  forced  his  way  over  mountains  and  morasses, 
occupied  the  bridges  or  swam  the  rivers,  pursued  his  direct 
ccrarse,^  without  reflecting  whether  he  traversed  the  territon^ 

*  Axnmian.  xxl  8.  In  this  promotion,  Julian  obeyed  the  law  which  he  pnUidy 
imposed  on  himself.  Neque  ctvilis  quisquam  judex  nec  militaris  [leg.  militisj 
rector,  alio  quodara  prseter  merita  sufiragante,  ad  potiorum  [leg.  potiorem]  veoiat 
gradum  (Ammian.  xx.  5).  Absence  did  not  weaken  his  regard  for  Sallost.  ^iih 
whose  name  (a.d.  363)  he  honoured  the  consulship. 

'i>Ammianus  (xxi.  8)  ascribes  the  same  practice,  and  the  same  motive,  to 
Alexander  the  Great  and  other  skilful  generals. 

'iThis  wood  was  a  part  of  the  great  Hercynian  forest,  which,  in  the  time  oi 
Caesar,  stretched  away  from  the  country  of  the  Rauraci  (Basil)  into  the  boondless 
regions  of  the  North.    See  Quver,  German ia  Antiqua,  L  iii.  c.  47. 

*■  Compare  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  53,  p.  378,  279,  with  Gregory  Naaanzcn. 
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of  the  Roimiw  or  of  the  BvrbaTiam,  and  at  length  emerged, 
between  Ratisbon  and  Vienna,  at  the  place  idiere  he  defogned 
to  embark  his  troops  on  the  Danube.  By  a  wellHxmcerted 
stratagem,  he  seised  a  ieet  of  light  brigantines,^  as  it  lay  at 
anchor;  seeored  a  sapply  of  ooarse  proirisions  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  indelicate,  but  vmudous,  appetite  of  a  Gallic  army ;  and 
boldly  committed  himself  to  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  The 
liOxiurs  of  his  mariners,  who  plied  their  oars  with  incessant 
diligence,  and  the  steady  continuance  of  a  finroumble  wind, 
carried  his  fleet  above  seven  hundred  miles  in  eleven  days ;  ^ 
and  he  had  already  disembatked  his  troops  at  Bononia,  only 
nineteen  miles  fnm  Sirmiom,  before  his  enemies  could  receive 
any  certain  intelligence  tiiat  he  had  left  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  In  the  course  of  this  long  and  rapid  navigation,  the 
mind  of  J«lian  was  fixed  on  the  object  of  his  entei^rise  ;  and, 
though  he  accepted  the  deputation  <^  some  cities,  which 
hastened  to  claim  tiie  merit  of  an  eariy  submission,  he  passed 
befinpe  tiK  hostile  stations^  which  were  placed  along  the  river, 
witfaoot  indulging  the  temptation  of  ajgnalitiing  an  useless  and 
ill-timed  valour.  The  banks  of  the  Duiube  were  cfowded  on 
either  side  with  spectators,  who  gased  on  the  military  pomp, 
anticipated  the  importance  of  the  'event,  and  difiused  tbrough 
the  sd^tcaA  country  the  fiune  of  a  young  hero,  who  advanced 
with  more  than  mortal  speed  at  the  head  of  tile  innumeraMe 
forees  of  the  West.  Luciliaii,  who,  with  the  laak  of  genmtl 
of  the  cavalry,  commanded  the  military  powers  of  lUyricum. 
was  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  doubtml  reports  which  he 
could  neither  reject  nor  beBeve.  He  had  taken  some  slow  and 
irresolute  measures  for  the  purpose  of  coUectang  his  troops; 
when  he  was  surprised  by  Dagalaiphus,  an  active  officer,  whom 
Julian,  as  soim  as  he  landed  at  Bnionia,  had  pushed  forwards 
with  some  light  in&ntry.    The  oaptive  general,  uncertain  of 

Oral,  ill  p.  68  [iv.  c  47}  Even  tbesaint  admires  tbespeed  and  secrecy  of  this  march. 
A  modem  divine  might  apply  to  the  progress  of  Julian  the  lines  which  were  originally 
designed  for  another  apostate : — 

 So  eagerly  the  fiend. 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare. 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 
3s  In  that  interval  the  Notiiia  places  two  or  three  fleets,  the  Lauriacensis  (at 
T^uriacum,  or  Lorch),  the  Arlapensis,  the  Maginensis ;  and  mentions  five  l^ons, 
or  <K>horts.  of  Libumarii,  who  snould  be  a  sort  of  marines.   Sect.  Iviii.  edit.  Labb. 

xZosimus  alone  (L  iil  p.  156  {c.  10])  has  specified  this  interesting  circumstance. 
Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  VeL  zl  6,  7,  8),  wno  accompanied  Julian,  as  count  of 
the  sacred  largesses,  describes  this  voyage  in  a  florid  and  picturesque  manner, 
cbaUenges  Triptolemus  and  the  Argonauts  of  Greece,  &c. 
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liis  life  or  death,  was  hastily  thrown  upon  a  hone,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  presence  of  Julian ;  who  kindly  raised  him  from 
the  ground,  and  dispelled  the  terror  and  amaaement  which 
seemed  to  stupefy  hk  faculties.  But  Ludlian  had  no  sooner 
recovered  his  spirits  than  he  betrayed  his  want  of  discretioo, 
by  presuming  to  admonish  his  conqueror  that  he  had  rashly 
ventured,  witii  a  handful  of  men,  to  expose  his  person  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies.  ''Reserve  for  your  master  Constantius 
these  timid  remonstrances,^'  replied  Julian,  with  a  smile  of 
contempt ;  "  when  I  gave  you  my  purple  to  kiss,  I  received  you 
not  as  a  counsellor,  but  as  a  suppliant."  Conscious  that  success 
alone  could  justify  his  attempt,  and  that  boldness  only  oonld 
command  success,  he  instantly  advanced,  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  soldiers,  to  attack  the  strongest  and  most  pc^nilous 
dty  of  the  lUyrian  provinces.  As  he  entered  the  long  suboih 
of  Sirmium,  he  was  received  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the 
army  and  people;  who,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  conducted  their  acknowledged 
sovereign  to  his  Imperial  residence.  Two  days  were  devoted 
to  the  public  joy,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  games  of  the 
Circus;  but,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Julian 
•r  marched  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass  of  Sued,  in  the  defiles 
of  Mount  Hsemus;  which,  almost  in  the  mid- way  between 
Sirmium  and  Constantinople,  sepantes  the  provinces  of  Thrace 
and  Dacia,  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the  former  and  a 
simple  declivity  on  the  side  of  the  latter.*^  The  defence  of  this 
important  post  was  entrusted  to  the  bra^  Nevitta;  who,  as 
well  as  the  generals  of  the  Italian  division,  successfully  executed 
the  plan  of  the  maroh  and  junction  which  their  master  liad  so 
ably  conceived.** 

The  homage  which  Julian  obtained,  from  the  fears  or  the  in- 
clination of  the  people,  extended  fiu*  beyond  the  immediate 
effect  of  his  arms.*^  The  pmfectures  of  Italy  and  lUyricum 
were  administered  by  Taurus  and  Florentius,  who  united  that 
important  office  with  the  vain  honours  of  the  consulship  ;  and, 

"  The  description  of  Ammiantis,  which  Riig^t  be  supported  by  collateral  evidence, 
ascertains  the  precise  situation  of  the  Angustia  Succorum,  or  passes  of  SuccL  M. 
d'Anville,  from  the  trifling  resemblances  names,  has  placed  them  between  Sardica 
and  Naissus.  For  my  own  justification,  I  am  obliged  to  mention  the  anfy  error 
which  I  have  discovered  in  the  maps  or  writings  of  that  admirable  geographer.  [The 
road  from  Constantinople  crosses  here  the  mountains  which  form  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Thradan  plain  and  the  basin  of  Sofia.  JireSek,  Gesch.  der  Bulgarea,  p .  15.] 
Whatever  circumstances  we  may  borrow  elsewhere,  Ammianus  (xzL  8,  9,  10} 
stni  supplies  the  series  of  the  narrative. 

V  Ammian.  xxl  9,  la  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  54,  p.  279.  aSa  Zosinias,  L 
Ui.  p.  156, 157  [c  10].  ^  T 
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as  those  magistrates  had  retired  with  precipitation  to  the  eourt 
of  Asia,  Julian,  who  could  not  always  restrain  the  levity  of  his 
temper,  stigmatised  their  flight  by  adding,  in  all  the  Acts  of  the 
Year,  the  epithet  cfJvgUive  to  the  names  of  the  two  consuls.  The 
provinces  which  had  been  deserted  by  their  first  magistrate8| 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  an  emperor,  who,  conciliating 
the  qualities  of  a  soldier  with  thoseof  a  philosopher,  was  equally^ 
admired  in  the  camps  of  the  Danube  and  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  \ 
From  his  palace,  or,  more  properly,  from  his  head-quarters  of 
Sirmium  and  Naissus,  he  distributed  to  the  principal  cities  of 
the  empire  a  laboured  apology  for  his  own  conduct ;  published 
the  secret  dispatches  of  Constantius ;  and  solicited  the  judgment 
of  maidcind  between  two  competitors,  the  one  of  whom  had 
expelled,  and  the  other  had  invited,  the  Barbarians.^  Julian, 
whose  mind  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reproach  of  ingratitude, 
aspired  to  maintain,  by  argument  as  well  as  by  arms,  the  superior 
merits  of  his  cause ;  and  to  excel,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  war, 
bat  in  those  of  composition.    His  epistle  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Athens^  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  ele- 
gant enthusiasm;  which  prompted  him  to  submit  his  actions 
and  his  motives  to  the  degenerate  Athenians  of  his  own  times, 
with  the  same  humble  deference  as  if  he  had  been  pleading,  in 
the  days  of  Aristides,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus.  His 
application  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  which  was  still  permitted  to 
bestow  the  titles  of  Imperial  power,  was  agreeable  to  the  forms 
of  the  expiring  republic    An  assembly  was  summoned  by 
Tertollus,  prefect  of- the  city;  the  epistle  of  Julian  was  read; 
and,  as  he  appeared  to  be  master  of  Italy,  his  claims  wererv 
admitted  without  a  dissenting  voice.    His  oblique  censure  of  the  \ 
innovations  of  Constantine,  and  his  passionate  invective  against  i 
the  vices  of  Constantius,  were  heard  with  less  satis&ction ;  and  | 
the  s^ate,  as  if  Julian  had  been  present,  unanimously  exclaimed,  i 

«a  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  386  [p.  368,  ed.  H.])  positively  asserts  that  he 
intercepted  the  letters  of  Constantius  to  the  Barbarians :  and  Libanius  as  positively 
affirms  that  he  read  them  on  his  march  to  the  troops  and  the  cities.  Yet  Ammianus 
(xxL  4)  expresses  himself  with  cool  and  candid  hesitation,  si  fama  solius  admittenda 
est  fides.  He  specifies,  however,  an  intercepted  letter  from  Vadomair  to  Constantius, 
which  supposes  an  intimate  oorrespondenoe  between  them :  ' '  Caesar  tuus  disciplinam 
non  faabet". 

s*Zo8imus  mentions  his  epistles  to  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians.  The  substance  was  probably  the  same,  though  the  address  was 
properly  varied.  The  epistle  to  the  Athenians  is  still  extant  (p.  268-387),  and  has 
afforded  much  valuable  information.  It  deserves  the  praises  of  the  Abb6  de  la 
BMterie  (Prtf.  k  I'Histoire  de  Jovien,  p.  24,  25),  and  is  one  of  the  best  manifestos 
to  be  foand  in  any  language. 
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"  Respect,  we  beseech  you,  the  author  of  your  own  fiirtune".^ 
An  artfiil  expression,  which,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  might 
be  differently  explained ;  as  a  manly  reproof  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  usurper,  or  as  a  flattering  c<mfession  that  a  single  act  of  such 
benefit  to  the  state  ought  to  atone  for  all  the  failings  of  Con- 
stantius. 

Kofltito^^  The  intelligence  of  the  march  and  rapid  progress  of  Julian 
"^"^  was  speedily  transmitted  to  his  rival,  who,  by  the  retreat  of 
Sapor,  had  obtained  some  respite  from  the  Persian  war.  Dis- 
guising the  anguish  of  his  soul  under  the  semblance  of  om- 
tempt,  Constantius  professed  his  intention  of  returning  into 
Europe,  and  of  giving  chase  to  Julian ;  for  he  never  spoke  of 
this  military  expedition  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  hunt- 
ing party.^^  In  the  camp  of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  he  communi- 
cated this  design  to  his  army,  slightly  mentioned  the  guilt  and 
rashness  of  the  Csesar,  and  ventured  to  assure  them  that,  if  the 
mutineers  of  Gaul  presumed  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  they 
would  be  unable  to  sustain  the  fire  of  their  eyes  and  the 
irresistible  weight  of  their  shout  of  onset.  The  speech  of  the  em- 
peror was  received  with  military  applause,  and  Theodotus,  the  pre> 
sidentofthecouncilofHierapolis,requested,withteaBsofadn]ation,  \ 
that  his  city  might  be  adorned  with  the  head  of  the  vanquished  | 
rebeL^  A  chosen  detachment  was  dispatched  away  in  post- 
waggons,  to  secure,  if  it  were  yet  possible,  the  pass  of  Succi; 
the  recruits,  the  horses,  the  arms,  and  the  magasines  which  had 
been  prepared  against  Sapor,  were  appropriated  to  the  sesvice 
of  the  civil  war;  and  the  domestic  victories  of  Constaatins 
inspired  his  partisans  with  the  most  sanguine  assurances  of 
success.  The  notary  Gaudentius  had  occupied  in  his  name  the 
provinces  of  Africa ;  the  subsistence  of  Rome  was  intercepted ; 
and  the  distress  of  Julian  was  Increased  by  an  unexpected  event  j 
which  might  have  been  productive  of  fiital  consequences.  Julian  { 
had  received  the  submission  of  two  legions  and  a  cohort  of 
archers,  who  were  stationed  at  Sirmium;  but  he  suspected, 
with  reason,  the  fidelity  of  those  troops,  which  had  been  dis- 

^Auctori  tuo  revereniiam  rogamus,  Aznmian.  xxL  la  It  is  ftmreting  enoq^ 
to  observe  the  secret  conflicts  of  the  senate  between  flattery  and  fear.  See  Tuso. 
Hist  L  85. 

^Tanquam  venaticiam  praedam  caperet:  hoc  enim  ad  i<^«*^«^T?n  saoram 
metum  subinde  praedicabat.   Ammian.  xxi.  7. 

^  See  the  speech  and  preparations  in  Ammianin,  udL  13.  The  vile  Tbeodotns 
afterwards  implored  and  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  merciful  oonqueror,  who 
si^fied  bis  wish  of  diminishing  his  enemies,  and  incFeasing  the  nnmber  of  ii>s 
friends  (xxii.  14). 
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tinguiBlied  by  the  emperor ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient,  under 
the  pretence  of  the  exposed  state  of  the  Gallic  fiK>ntier,  to  dis- 
miss them  from  the  most  important  scene  of  action.  They 
advanced,  with  reluctance,  as  fiur  as  the  conlSnes  of  Italy ;  but, 
as  they  dreaded  the  length  of  the  way  and  the  savage  fierceness 
of  the  Germans,  they  resolved,  by  the  instigation  of  one  of  their 
tribunes,  to  halt  at  Aquileia,  and  to  erect  the  banners  of  Con- 
stantius  on  the  walls  of  that  impregnable  city.  The  vigilance 
of  Julian  perceived  at  once  the  extent  of  the  mischief  and  the 
necessity  of  applying  an  immediate  remedy.  By  his  order, 
Jovinus  led  back  a  part  of  the  army  into  Italy ;  and  the  siege 
of  Aquileia  was  formed  with  diligence  and  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
But  the  legionaries,  who  seemed  to  have  rejected  the  yoke  of 
discipline,  conducted  the  defence  of  the  place  with  skill  and 
perseverance ;  invited  the  rest  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  example 
of  their  courage  and  loyalty ;  and  threatened  the  retreat  of 
Julian,  if  he  should  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  arms  of  the  East^ 

But  the  humanity  of  Julian  was  preservea  from  the  cruel  ad  d«Ai 
alternative,  which  he  pathetically  laments,  of  destroyiz^  or  of  lj>.mi. 
beii^  himself  destroyed :  and  the  seasonable  death  of  Con- 
stantius  delivered  the  Roman  empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  - 
war.    The  approach  of  winter  could  not  detain  the  monarch  at  1 
Antioch ;  and  his  &vourites  durst  not  oppose  his  impatient  desire 
of  revenge.    A  slight  fever,  which  was  perhaps  occasioned  by 
the  agitation  of  his  spirits,  was  increased  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey ;  and  Constontius  was  obliged  to  halt  at  the  little  town 
of  Mopsucrene^  twelve  miles  beyond  Tarsus,  where  he  expired, 
after  a  short  illness,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty^fourth  of  his  reign.^    His  genuine  character,  which  was 

^  Annnian.  xxi.  7.  ii,  12.  He  seems  to  describe,  with  superfluous  labour,  the 
operations  of  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  which,  on  this  occasion,  maintained  its  impreg- 
nable fame.  Gr^ory  Nazianzen  (Orat  iil  p.  68  [iv.  c  48])  ascribes  this  acddental 
revolt  to  the  wisdom  of  Constantius,  whose  assured  victory  he  announces  with  some 
appearance  of  truth.  Constantio  quem  credebat  procul  dubio  fore  victorem :  nemo 
enim  omnium  tunc  ab  hac  constanti  sententia  discrepabat   Ammian.  xxL  7. 

**  His  death  and  character  are  Caithfully  delineated  by  Ammianus  (xxL  14,  15, 
16)  ;  and  we  are  authorized  to  despise  and  detest  the  foolish  calumny  of  Gregory 
(Orat.  iii.  p.  68),  who  accuses  Jtnian  of  contriving  the  death  of  his  benefactor. 
The  private  repentance  of  the  emperor  that  he  had  spared  and  promoted  Julian 
(p  69,  and  Orat.  xxl  p.  389)  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  nor  incompatible  with 
the  public  verbal  testament  which  prudential  considerations  might  dictate  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life.  [Owe  text  of  Ammianus  gives  5th  Oct.  as  date  of  death 
of  Constantius,  cp.  Ranke.  Weltgeschichte,  iv.  102.  Idatius  and  Socrates  give 
3rd  Nov.  See  Bttttner  Wobst,  der  Tod  des  /C,  Julians  (Philologus,  5a.  p.  561),  who 
points  out  that  the  astronomical  datum  of  the  oracle  in  Amm.  az,  2,  2  agrees 
neither  with  5th  Oct.  nor  3rd  Nov.  but  is  rather  nearer  the  latter.] 
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compoBed  of  pride  and  weakness^  of  supentitian  and  cruelty, 
has  been  fully  displayed  in  the  preceding  narrative  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  events.  The  long  abuse  of  power  rendered  him  a 
considerable  object  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries ;  but,  as 
pm|^}^merit  can  alone  deserve  the  nptipe  of^pgsterity,  the  last 
oTtfies^S'^drC^isiantine  may  be  dismissed  from  the  world  with 
the  remark,  that  he  inherited  the  defects,  without  the  abilities, 
of  his  &ther.  Befim  Constant!  us  expired,  he  is  said  to  have 
named  Julian  for  his  successor;  nor  does  it  seem  improbable 
that  his  anxious  concern  for  the  &te  of  a  young  and  tender  wife, 
whom  he  left  with  child,  may  have  prevailed,  in  his  last 
moments,  over  the  harsher  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge. 
Eusebius,  and  his  guilty  associates,  made  a  &int  attempt  to  pro- 
long the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  by  the  election  of  another  emperor: 
but  their  intrigues  were  rejected  wilh  disdain  by  an  army  which 
now  abhorred  the  thought  of  civil  discord ;  and  two  officers  of 
rank  were  instantly  dispatched,  to  assure  Julian  that  every  sword 
in  the  empire  would  be  drawn  for  his  service.  The  military 
designs  of  that  prince,  who  had  formed  three  different  attacks 
against  Thrace,  were  fnrevented  by  this  fortunate  event  With- 
out shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  escaped  the 
'  dangers  of  a  doubtful  conflict  and  acquired  the  advantages  of  a 
complete  victory.  Impatient  to  visit  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
the  new  capital  of  the  empire,  he  advanced  from  Naissus  through 
the  mountains  of  Haemus  and  the  cities  of  Thrace.  When  he 
reached  Heradea,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  all  Constantino- 
g^^yw  pie  was  poured  ^forth  to  receive  him ;  and  he  made  his  triumphal 
frSimnrti  ^^^9  amidst  the  dutiftd  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  the  people, 
and  the  senate.  An  innumerable  multitude  pressed  around  him 
with  eager  respect;  and  wer»  perhaps  disappointed  when  they 
beheld  the  small  stature  and  simple  garb  of  a  hero  whose 
unexperienced  youth  had  vanquished  the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  , 
and  who  had  now  traversed,  in  a  successM  career,  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of 
the  Bosphorus.^  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  remains  of 
the  deceased  emperor  were  landed  in  the  harbour^  the  subjects 
of  Julian  applauded  the  real  or  affected  humanity  of  their 
sovereign.  On  foot,  without  his  diadem,  and  clothed  in  a 
mourning  habit,  he  accompanied  the  funeral  as  far  as  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,  where  the  body  was  deposited :  and,  if 

^  In  describing  the  triumph  of  Julian,  Aznmiantta  (xxiL  x,  2)  aMiimrs  the  loftj 
tone  of  an  orator  or  poet :  while  Libaniua  (OraL  Parent  c.  561  p.  981)  walks  to 
the  grave  simplicity  of  an  historian. 
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these  nuoks  of  respect  may  be  interpreted  as  a  selfish  tribute  to 
the  birth  «nd  digidty  of  his  Imperial  kinsmim,  the  tears  of  Julian 
professed  to  the  world  that  he  had  forget  the  injuries,  and  re- 
membered only  the  obHgatioDS,  which  he  had  received  from 
Constantius.^  As  soon  as  the  legimis  of  Aqvileia  were  assured 
of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  they  opened  the  gates  of  the  dty, 
and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  guilty  le&Am,  obtained  an  easy  and  !■  m. 
pardon  :from  the  prudence  or  lenity  of  Julian;  who,  m  the^^tTiiirou 
thiriy-second  year  of  his  age,  acquired  the  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Roman  empire.^^ 

PUoiophy  had  instructed  Julian  to  compare  the  advantagesiite  cwi 
of  aeticQ  and  retirement ;  but  the  e&etration  of  his  birth  and  tiie^^tiS' 
aocidntts  of  his  life  nearer  allowed  him  the  freedom  of  ehoioe|f 
He  might  perhaps  sincerely  have  preferred  the  groves  of  the 
academy  and  the  society  of  Athens  ;  but  he  was  constrained,  at 
first  by  the  will,  and  afterwards  by  the  injustice,  of  Constsntius, 
to  expose  his  person  and  fione  to  the  dangen  of  Imperial  great- 
ness ;  and  to  make  himself  accountable  to  the  world,  and  to 
posterity,  for  the  happiness  of  miUions.^  JtdlBnvreoolleGted 
with  terror  the  observation  of  his  masted  Plato^  that  the 
government  of  our  flocks  and  herds  is  «|ii|wsu-eMmutted  to 
beings  of  a  superior  species ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  nations 
requires  and  deserves  the  cdestial  powers  of  the  Gods  or  of  the 
Genii.  From  this  principle  he  justly  concluded  that  the  man 
who  presumes  to  reign  should  aspire  to  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature ;  that  he  should  purify  his  soul  fiom  her  mortal  /  ,7 
and  terrestrial  part ;  that  he  i^ould  extinguish  his  appetites,  ^  / 
enlighten  his  understanding,  regulate  his  passions,  and  subdue  /  7 
the  wild  beast  which,  according  to  the  lively  metaphor  of/ 

^  The  funeral  of  Cooslanthis  is  described  by  Ammianus  (xxi.  i6),  Qnmf 
  '        *  *'  "   ~    sgyr.  Vet 


Nayfaniwi  (Orat.  iv.  [v.  ed.  Migne]  p.  119  [c.  17]),  Maraertinus  (in  Pan^yr.  Vet 
xL  27),  LIbanius  (Orat  Parent  c.  Ivl  p.  383),  and  Philosiorgius  (L  vl  c.  6,  with  Gode- 
froy's  Dissertations,  p.  These  writers,  and  their  followers,  Pagans,  Catholks, 

Anans,  beheld  with  very  cUfferent  eyes  both  the  dead  and  the  living  emperor. 

^  The  day  and  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian  are  not  perfectly  ascertained.  The 
day  is  probably  the  sixth  of  November,  and  the  year  must  be  either  531  or  33a. 
TiUemont,  Hist  des  Erapereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  693.  Ducange,  Fam.  Bysantin.  p. 
5a     I  have  preferred  the  earlier  date. 

^Julian  himsdf  (p.  953-967)  has  expressed  these  philosophical  ideas  with 
much  eloqiRoce,  and  some  affectation,  in  a  very  elaborate  epistle  to  Themistius. 
The  Abb^  de  la  Bldterie  (torn.  iL  p.  146-193},  who  has  given  an  elegant  trans- 
lation, is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the  celebrated  Themistius,  whose  orations 
are  still  extant 

^  Julian,  ad  Themist  p.  958  [p.  334].  Petavius  (note,  p.  9^)  observes  that  this 
passage  is  taken  from  tne  fourth  book  de  Legibus ;  but  either  Julian  quoted 
frora  memory,  or  his  Ms&  were  different  from  ours.  Xenophon  opens  the 
Cyropaedia  with  a  similar  reflection. 

VOL.  II.  27  Poorrlf> 
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Aristotle,^  seldom  fiuls  to  ascend  tbe  throne  of  a  despot  The 
throne  of  Julian,  which  the  death  of  Constantius  fixed  on  an 
independent  hasis,  was  the  seat  of  reason,  of  virtue,  and  peihaps 
of  vanity.  He  despised  the  honours,  renounced  ^e  pleasures, 
and  discharged  with  incessant  diligence  the  duties^  of  his 
exalted  station ;  and  there  were  few  among  his  subjecfai  who 
would  have  consented  to  relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  the 
diadem,  had  they  been  obliged  to  submit  their  time  and  their 
actions  to  the  rigorous  laws  which  their  philosophic  emperor 
imposed  on  himself.  One  of  his  most  intimate  nriends,^^  who 
had  often  shared  the  frugal  simplicity  of  his  table,  has  remarked 
that  his  light  and  sparing  diet  (which  was  usually  of  the  v^e- 
table  kin^  left  his  mind  and  body  always  free  and  active  for 
the  various  and  important  business  of  an  author,  a  pontiff^  a 
magistrate,  a  general,  and  a  prince.  In  one  and  the  same  day, 
he  gave  audirace  to  several  ambassadors,  and  wrote,  or  dictated, 
a  great  number  of  letters  to  his  ffenerals,  his  civil  magistrates, 
his  private  friends,  and  the  different  cities  of  his  dominioos. 
He  listened  to  the  memorials  which  had  been  received,  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  the  petitions,  and  signified  his  intentions 
more  rapidlv  than  they  could  be  taken  in  shorthand  by  the 
diligence  of  his  secretaries.  He  possessed  such  flexibility  of 
thought,  and  such  firmness  of  attention,  that  he  could  em|doy 
his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to  listen,  and  his  voice  to  dictate ; 
and  pursue  at  once  three  several  trains  of  ideas  without  hesita- 
tion and  without  error  While  his  ministers  reposed,  the  prince 
flew  with  agility  from  one  labour  to  another,  and,  after  a  hasty 
dinner,  retired  into  his  library,  till  the  public  business,  which  he 
had  appointed  for  the  evening,  summoned  him  to  interrupt  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  The  supper  of  the  emperor  was  still 
less  substantial  than  the  finrmer  meal ;  his  sleep  was  never 
clouded  by  the  fumes  of  indigestion ;  and,  except  in  the  short 
interval  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the  effect  of  policy  rather 
than  love,  the  chaste  Julian  never  shared  his  bed  with  a  female 
companion.^^    He  was  soon  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  fresh 

M  'o  M  Mptutw  KMkt^  «PX««>'t  wfiovriihin  mi  Aristot  ap.  JnliaiL  pL 

a6z  [333.  ed.  Herd.].  The  M&  of  Vosaus,  itnsatisfied  with  a  aio^  beast, 
affords  the  stronger  reading  of  ^pui*  which  the  experienoe  of  despotism  may 
warrant   [This  (Leiden)  Ms.  is  the  best ;        is  rigfatj 

n  Libanius  (Orat  Parentalis,  a  Izxxiv.  boucy.  p.  310,  31X,  313)  has  ghen  tbb 


interesting  detail  of  the  private  life  of  Julian.  He  hiniselt(in  Misopogoo.  p.  350) 
mentions  his  yesetable  diet,  and  upbiaids  the  gross  and  sensual  appetite  of  tbe 
people  of  Antiodb. 

A  L«ctulus .  .  .  Vestalium  tons  porior,  is  the  praise  which  ManiertiniB(P)uieg3rr. 
Vet  XL  13)  addresses  to  Julian  himself.   Libanius  aflSnns,  in  sober  pecemptory 
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secretaries,  who  had  slept  the  preoeding  aay ;  and  his  servants 
were  obliged  to  wait  alternately,  while  their  inde&tigable 
master  allowed  himself  scarcely  any  other  refreshment  than  the 
change  of  occupations.    The  predecessors  of  Julian,  his  unde, 
his  brother,  and  his  cousin,  indulged  their  puerile  taste  for  the 
games  of  the  rfrcus,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  complying 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  people ;  and  they  frequently  re- 
mained the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  as  idle  spectators,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  splendid  spectacle,  till  the  ordinary  round  of  twenty- 
four  races  ^  was  completely  foished.     On  solemn  festivals, 
Julian,  who  felt  and  professed  an  un&shionable  dislike  to  these 
frivolous  amusements,  condescended  to  appear  in  the  circus; 
and,  after  bestowing  a  careless  glance  on  five  or  six  of  the  races, 
he  hastily  withdrew,  with  the  impatience  of  a  philosopher,  who 
considered  every  moment  as  lost  that  was  not  devoted  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  or  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind.^ 
By  this  avarice  of  time,  he  seemed  to  protract  the  short  duration 
of  his  reign ;  and,  if  the  dates  were  less  securely  ascertained, 
we  should  refuse  to  believe  that  only  sixteen  months  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Constantius  and  the  departure  of  his 
successor  for  the  Persian  war.   The  actions  of  Julian  can  only^aoBbtr, 
be  preserved  by  the  care  of  the  historian ;  but  the  portion  o^^jf  aj 
his  voluminous  writings  which  is  still  extant  remains  as  af*" 
monument  of  the  application,  as  well  as  of  the  genius,  of  the 
emperor.  The  Misopogon,  the  Caesars,  several  of  his  orations,  and 
his  elaborate  work  against  the  Christian  religion,  were  composed  in 
the  long  nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  which  he  passed 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 

language,  that  Julian  never  knew  a  woman  before  his  marriage  or  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  (Qrat.  Parent  a  Ixxxviil  p.  313).  The  chastity  of  Julian  is  confirmed 
by  the  impartial  testimony  of  Ammianus  (xxv.  4),  and  the  psulial  silence  of  the 
Christiana.  Yet  Julian  ironically  urges  the  reproach  of  the  people  of  Antioch 
that  he  almost-  ethnays  (mv  in  Misopogon.  p.  345  [p.  445,  ed.  H.])  lay 

alone.    This  suspicions  expression  is  explained  by  the  Abb6  de  la  Bl^terie  (Hist.' 
de  Jovien,  tom.  ii.  p.  103-X09)  with  candour  and  ingenuity. 

»  See  Salmasius  ad  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  xxi.  A  twenty-tifth  race,  or  mtssus, 
was  added,  to  complete  the  number  of  one  hundred  chariots,  four  of  which,  the 
four  colours,  started  each  heat 

Centum  quadnjugos  agitado  aa  uumma  currua. 
It  appears  that  they  ran  five  or  seven  times  round  the  Meta  (Sueton.  in  Domitian. 
c.  4)  ;  and  (from  the  measure  of  the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome,  the  Hippodrome 
at  Constantinople,  &c.)  it  might  be  about  a  four-mile  course. 

**  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  340  [p.  437,  ed.  H.] .  Julius  Caesar  haa  offended  the 
Roman  people  by  reading  his  dispatches  during  the  actual  race.  Augustus  in- 
dulged their  taste,  or  his  own,  by  his  constant  attention  to  the  important  business 
of  the  circus,  for  which  he  professed  the  wannest  inclination.  Sueton.  in  August 
c  xlv. 
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t     The  reformation  of  the  Imperial  court  was  one  of  the  first  and 
**  most  necessary  acts  of  the  government  of  Julian.^    Soon  after 
his  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Constantini^le,  he  had  occasion 
for  the  service  of  a  harber.   An  officer,  magnificently  dressed, 
immediately  presented  himself.    ''It  is  a  barber/'  exclaimed 
the  prince,  with  affected  surprise,  "that  I  want^  and  not  a 
receiver-general  of  the  finances."  ^   He  questioned  the  man 
concerning  the  profits  of  his  employment ;  and  was  informed 
that,  besides  a  laige  salary  and  some  valuable  perquisites,  he 
enjoyed  a  daily  allowance  tor  twenty  servants  and  as  many 
horses.  A  thousand  barbers,  a  thousand  cup-bearers,  a  thousand 
cooks,  were  distributed  in  the  several  offices  of  luxury  ;  and  the 
number  of  eunuchs  could  be  compared  only  with  the  insects  of 
a  summer's  day.^^   The  monMch  who  resigned  to  his  snbjects 
the  superiority  of  m&rit  and  virtue  "was  OMtinguistiedL  'By  the 
oppressive  iriagp^tirrnon  nf  his  ilrfT«j        tg^leT  buildings, 
yin  his  haup.    The  stately  palaces  erected      Constantino  and 
his  sons  were  deconted  with  many  coloured  marbles  and  orna- 
ments of  massy  gold.    The  most  exquisite  dainties  were  pro- 
cured, to  gratify  their  pride  rather  than  their  taate ;  birds  of 
the  most  £stant  climates,  fish  fix>m  the  niost  remote  seas,  fruits 
out  of  their  natural  season,  winter  roses,  and  summer  snows.^ 
The  domestic  crowd  of  the  palace  surpassed  the  expense  of  the 
legions ;  yet  the  smallest  part  of  this  costly  multitude  was 
subservient  to  the  use,  or  even  to  the  splendour,  of  the 
throne.     The  monarch  was  disgraced,  and  the  peofde  was 
injured,  by  the  creation  and  sale  of  sn  in&iite  number  of  obscure,  , 
and  even  titular  employments ;  and  the  most  wcnthless  of 
mankind  might  purcnase  the  privilege  of  being  maintained, 
without  the  necessity  of  labour,  from  uie  public  revenue.  The 
waste  of  an  enormous  household,  the  increase  of  fees  and  per- 

>B  The  refomiation  of  the  palace  is  described  by  AramiaiMis  (xxiL  4),  Ljfaums 
(Orat  Parent,  c  brii.  p.  aSS.  Ac).  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet  xL  ix),  I 
Scxvates  (1.  iil.  &  i),  and  Zonaras  (torn,  il  L  ziil     34  [&  13]).  | 
Ego  Don  rationaUm  jussi  sed  tonsorem  acdn.   Zonaras  uses  the  less  natnnl  ■ 
image  of  a  senator.    Yet  an  officer  of  the  finanoeSt  wiio  was  satiated  with  weahfa, 


might  desire  and  obtain  the  honours  of  the  senate. 

^  Mcyctpovf  itJkv  x«^^*MW,  mvpit  M  vim  iA^rrovf,  %lvxi9m%  ,  ... 

r^ir«{b«ou»v,  civoi^xovc  rU  ftwiat  mpA  Tocf  wmiidn  G  are  the  ariginal 
words  of  Libanius,  which  I  have  faithfully  quoted,  lest  I  shoidd  be  suspected  of 
magnifying  the  abuses  of  the  royal  household. 

H  The  expressions  of  Mamertinus  are  lively  and  forcible.    Quia  etiam  pfan- 
dionim  et  cenarum  laboratas  ma|^itudines  Romanns  popidns  sensit 
pop.  Rom.  sentiebat]  ;  cum  quaBsitissiroas  dapes  non  gusta  sed  diflficoltatibin 
aestimarentur :  miracula  avium  longinqui  maris  pisoes,  alieni  tenpons  pooa. 
sestivse  nives  hibemse  rosae. 
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qvidtes,  which  were  woaa  claimed  as  a  lawful  debty  and  the 
bribes  which  they  extorted  from  those  who  feared  their  enmity 
(X  solicited  their  &voiir,  suddenly  enriched  these  haughty 
menials.  They  abused  their  fortune,  without  considering  their 
past^  or  their  future^  condition ;  and  their  rapine  and  veaaltftj 
could  be  equalled  only  by  the  extrayagance  of  their  dlsBipaitionSi 
Their  silken  robes  were  embroidered  with  gold,  tbeir  tables 
were  served  with  delicacy  and  profusion;  the  houses  which^tfaey 
built  for  their  own  use  would  hare  covered  the  fiirm<Kf  an 
ancient  consul ;  and  the  most  hooourable  citizeas  were  obliged 
to  dismount  from  their  horses,  and  respectfully  to  salute  an 
eunuch  whom  they  met  on  the  public  highway.    Thf  hiTitiy  of 

the  r^^^  n^lf^  fiT*^fg"r^  Imlip-nrHni*  ftf  /fti^^  wbo 

uBuallylilept  on  the  ground^  who  yielded  with  relucQmcCto  the 
indi^nsable  calls  of  nature,  and  who  jrfaoed  his  vAPity^  not  in 
emulagp^^  tmt  »p  dfyr"'"^  *****  p^'^p     nftyafiy    By  the  total 
extirpation  of  a  mischief  which  was  magnified  even  beyond  its  real 
extent^  he  was  impatient  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  to  appease  the 
murmuis,of the  people ;  whosupport  with  less  uneasiness  the  weight 
<^  taxes,  if  they  are  convinced  that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are 
af^ropriatedto  the  service  of  thestate.  Butmtheexecutionof  this 
salutary  work  J ulian  is  accused  of  proceeding  with  too  much  haste 
and  inconsiderate  severity.    By  a  single  ^ct,  he  reduced  the 
palace  of  Cystantinople  to  anlmmense  desort,  and  dismjased' with 
ignopunyThe  whole  train  of  slaves  and  d^)endents,w»  without 
provi^^[[^y  jMsty  or  a%  ieast  benevolent,  exceptioDS.  fig  the 
age,  the^CTvices,  Q'f  ,^^f  poverty,  of  the  fidthful  domCTticscrf^the 
Imperia  tamily.   Siich  indeed  whs  the  temjpfat  of  Julian,  who 
seldom  recollected  the  fundamental  maxim  of  Aristotle  that 
true  virtue  is  placed  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  opposite 
vices.    The  splendid  and  effeminate  dress  of  the  Asiatics,  the 
carls  and  paint,  the  collars  and  bracelets,  which  had  appeared 
so  ridiculous  in  the  person  of  Consta^in^  were  consistently 
rejected  by  his  philosophic  successor.  ^^£Vjtb  t^|e^opperie8,  <S^ 
Julian  aff^t^  to  repounoe  the  decenciesTof  dress ;  an3  seem'^d 
to  mIii^  himg<>lf  frr  )iif  iiegleqt.of  the  laws  of  d^faltn^ft.  lira 
satirical  performance,  which  was^designed  for  the  public  eye, 
the  emperor  descants  with  pleasure,  and  even  with  pride,  on  the 
length  of  his  nails,  and  the  inky  blackness  of  his  hands  i  protests  * 

*  Yet  Julian  himself  was  accused  of  bestowing  whole  towms  on  the  eunuchs ' 
(Orat.  vii.  against  Polydet.  p.  117-127).    Libanius  contents  himself  with  a  cold 
but  positive  denial  of  the  fact,  which  seems  indeed  to  belong  more  properly  to 
^  onstantius.   This  charge  however  may  allude  to  some  unknown  circumstance; 
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that,  although  the  greatest  part  of  his  body  was  covered  with 
hair,  the  use  of  the  raaor  was  confined  to  his  head  alone ;  and 
celebrates,  with  visible  eomplaoency,  the  sha^y  and  popidmu  ^ 
beard,  which  he  fondly  cheiished  after  the  example  of  the 
philoaophers  of  Greece.  Had  Julian  consulted  Uie  simple 
dictates  of  reason,  the  first  magistiate  of  the  Romans  would 
have  scorned  the  affectation  of  Diogenes  as  weU  as  that  of 
Darius. 

But  the  work  of  public  refi>nnation  would  have  remained  im- 
I  perfect,  if  Julian  had  only  corrected  the  abuses,  without  punish- 
ing the  crimes;,  of  his  predecessor's  reign.  ''We  axe  now  de- 
livered," says  he,  in  a  fiuniliar  letter  to  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  we  are  now  surprisingly  delivered  from  the  voracious 
jaws  of  the  Hydra. I  do  not  mean  to  apply  that  epithet  to 
my  brother  Constantius.  He  is  no  more;  may  the  earth  lie 
light  on  his  head  1  But  his  artful  and  cruel  fr vourites  studied 
to  deceive  and  exasperate  a  prince  whose  natural  mildness  can- 
not be  praised  without  some  efibrts  of  adulation.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  intention  that  even  those  men  should  be  oppressed : 
they  are  accused,  and  they  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  fiur  and 
impartial  triaL*'  To  conduct  this  mquiry,  Julian  named  six 
juc^es  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  state  and  army ;  and,  as  he 
wished  to  escape  the  reproach  of  condemning  his  personal 
enemies,  he  fixed  this  extraordinary  tribunal  at  Chalcedon,  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  transferred  to  the  com- 
missioners an  absolute  power  to  pronounce  and  execute  their 
final  sentence,  without  delay  and  without  appeal.  The  office  of 
president  was  exercised  by  the  venerable  prsefect  of  the  East,  a 
second  Sallust,^'  whose  virtues  conciliated  the  esteem  of  Greek 
sophists  and  of  Christian  bishops.    He  was  assisted  by  the  eio- 

*^  In  the  Misopoffon  (p.  338.  330  [p.  434-436])  he  draws  a  very  singular  picture 
of  himself,  and  toe  following  words  are  strangely  characteristic :  minbt  «-p«^y«Aacc« 

Aoxi^^  rwr  •fpMtv.  TiK  friends  of  the  Abb^  de  la  Bl^terie  adjured  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  nation,  not  to  translate  this  passage,  so  offensive  to  their 
delicacy  (Hist  de  Jovien,  torn,  il  p.  94).  Like  him,  f  have  contented  mys^ 
with  a  transient  allusion ;  but  the  little  animal,  which  Julian  names,  is  a  beast 
familiar  to  man,  and  signifies  love. 

*i  Julian,  epist.  xxiil  p.  389  [p.  503,  ed.  H.].  He  tises  the  words  »oAtfM^«A«»> 
vSpoy,  in  writing  to  his  fnend  Hermogenes,  who,  like  himsdf,  was  conversant  with 
the  Greek  poets. 

^  The  two  Sallusts,  the  prsefect  of  Gaul  and  the  pivfect  of  the  East,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  696).  I  have  used 
the  surname  of  Secundus,  as  a  convenient  epithet  The  second  Sallust 
ertortea  the  esteem  of  the  Christians  themselves ;  and  Gregory  Naaansen,  who 
condemned  his  religion,  has  celebrated  his  virtues  (Orat  iil  p.  90  [iv.  c  91])^  See 
a  curious  note  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Bl^erie.  Vie  de  Julien.  p.  3)53. 
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quent  MamertiBus,^  one  of  the  consuls  elect,  whose  merit  is 
loudly  celebrated  by  the  doubtful  evidence  of  his  own  applause. 
But  the  civil  wisdom  of  two  magistrates  was  overbalanced  by 
the  ferocious  violence  of  four  generals,  Nevitta,  Agilo,  Jovinns, 
and  Arbetio.  Arbetio,  whom  the  pubHc  would  have  seen  with 
less  surprise  at  the  bar  than  on  the  bench,  was  supposed  to 
possess  the  secret  of  the  commission ;  the  armed  and  angry 
leaders  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  bands  encompassed  the 
tribunal ;  and  the  judges  were  alternately  swayed  by  the  laws 
of  justipe,  and  by  the  clamours  of  fiiction.^ 

The  chamberlain  Eusebius,  who  had  so  long  abused  the  favour .  

of  Constantius,  expiated,  by  an  ignominious  death,  the  insolence^  tii^uSttt 
the  corruption,  and  cruelty  of  his  servile  reign.  The  executionfl|'^*' 
of  Paul  and  Apodemius  (the  former  of  whom  was  burnt  alive)' 
were  accepted  as  an  inadequate  atonement  by  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  so  many  hundred  Romans,  whom  those  legal  tyrants 
had  betrayed  and  murdered.  But  Justice  herself  (if  we  may  use 
the  pathetic  expression  of  Ammianus)^^  appeared  to  weep  oven 
the  mte  of  Ursulus,  the  treasurer  of  the  empire ;  and  his  blood 
accused  the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whose  distress  had  been 
seasonably  relieved  bv  the  intrepid  liberality  of  that  honest 
minister.  The  rage  of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  provoked  by 
his  indiscretion,  was  the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  his  death  ;  and 
the  emperor,  deeply  wounded  by  his  own  reproaches  and  those 
of  the  public,  offered  some  consolation  to  the  &mily  of  Ursulus, 
by  the  restitution  of  his  confiscated  fortunes.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  in  which  they  had  been  adorned  with  the  ensigns 
of  the  prsefecture  and  consulship,^  Taurus  and  Florentius  were 
reduced  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  inexorable  tribunal  of 
Chalcedon.  The  former  was  banished  to  Vercellse  in  Italy, 
and  a  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the  latter.  A 
wise  prince  should  have  rewarded  the  crime  of  Taurus:  the 
foithful  minister,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the 

M  Mamertioos  praises  the  emperor  (xl  i)  for  bestowing  the  offices  of  Treasurer 
and  Praefect  on  a  man  of  wisdom,  firmness,  integrity,  &c.  like  himself.  Yet 
Ammianus  ranks  him  (zzi  i)  among  the  ministers  of  Jmian,  quorum  merita  ndrat 
et  fidem. 

•*  The  proceedings  of  this  chamber  of  justice  are  related  by  Ammianus  (xxil  3), 
and  praised  by  Lib^ius  (OraL  Parent.  &  74,  p.  299,  300). 

*  Ursuli  vero  necem  ipsa  mihi  videtur  ndsse  justitia.  Libaniiis,  who  imputes 
his  death  to  the  soldiers,  attempts  to  criminate  the  count  of  the  largesses. 

w  Such  respect  was  still  entertained  for  the  venerable  names  of  the  common- 
wealth that  the  public  was  surprised  and  scandalized  to  hear  Taurus  summoned 
as  a  criminal  under  the  consulship  of  Taurus.  The  summons  of  his  colleague 
Florentius  was  probably  delayed  till  tlie  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year. 
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progreM  of  a  rebels  had  taken  refiige  in  the  court  of  his  bene- 
£stctor  and  his  lawful  sovereign.  But  the  guilt  of  Florentius 
justified  the  severity  of  the  judges;  and  his  eseape  served  to 
display  the  magnanimity  of  Julian ;  who  nobly  checked  the  in- 
terested diligence  of  an  informer,  and  refused  to  leam  what 
place  concealed  the  wretched  fiigitive  from  his  just  resoit- 
ment^  Some  months  after  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon  had  been 
dissolved,  the  praetorian  vicegerent  of  Africa,  the  notary  Gau- 
dentius,snd  Artemius,^  duke  of  Egypt,  were  executed  at  Anftiiich. 
Artemius  had  reigned  the  cruel  and  corrupt  tyrant  of  a  great 
province ;  Gaudentiua  had  long  practised  the  arts  of  calumny 
against  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  and  even  the  person  of  Julian 
himself  Yet  the  circumstances  of  their  trial  and  oondenmation 
were  so  unskilfully  managed,  that  these  wicked  men  obtained, 
in  the  public  opinion,  the  glory  of  suffering  for  the  obstinate 
loyalty  with  which  they  had  supported  the  cause  of  Consfcantins. 
The  rest  of  his  servants  were  protected  by  a  general  act  of 
oblivion ;  and  they  were  left  to  enjoy  with  impunity  the  bribes 
which  they  had  accepted  either  to  defend  the  oppressed  or  to 
oppress  the  friendless.  This  measure,  which,  on  the  soundest 
principles  of  policy,  may  deserve  our  approbation,  was  exeeuted 
in  a  manner  wnich  seemed  to  degrade  the  majesty  of  the  throne. 
Julian  was  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  a  multitude,  par- 
ticularly of  Egyptians,  who  loudly  demanded  the  gifts  which 
they  had  imprudently  or  illegally  bestowed;  he  mesaw  the 
endless  prosecution  of  vexatious  suits;  and  he  engaged  a 
promise,  which  ought  always  to  have  been  sacred*  that,  if  they 
would  repair  to  Chalcedon,  he  would  meet  them  in  person,  to 
hear  and  determine  their  complaints.  But,  as  soon  aa  they  were 
landed,  he  issued  an  absolute  order,  which  prohibited  the  water- 
men from  transporting  any  Egyptian  to  Constantinoide ;  and 
thus  detained  his  disappointed  clients  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  till, 
their  patience  and  money  being  utterly  exhausted,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  with  indignant  murmurs  to  their  native 
country.* 

V  Ammian.  zx.  7. 

^  For  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Artemius,  see  Julian  (Epist  x.  p.  379).  and 
Ammianus  (xxil  6,  and  Vales,  ad  loc. ).  The  merit  cf  Artemius,  who  demolisbed 
temples,  and  was  put  to  death  by  an  apostate,  has  tempted  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churdies  to  honour  him  as  a  martyr.  But.  as  ecclesiastical  history  attests  that  he 
was  not  only  a  tyrant,  but  an  Arian.  it  is  not  alto^her  easy  to  justify  this  in- 
discreet promotion.   Tillemont,  M^m.  Ecclfe.  tom.  vil  p^  13x9. 

^  See  Ammian.  xxil  6.  and  Vales,  ad  locum ;  and  the  Codex  Theodosianiis. 
1.  ii.  tit  xxxix.  leg.  i ;  and  Godefroy's  ComroeDtary,  torn,  i  pi  axS.  ad  locum. 
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The  jpumefoas  •wy  ^  ipies^  of  agento,  and  inforrnggitj  ftn-jigtw 
listed  by  Conrtantius  to  secure  therepose  ofope  man  and  to 
mt<»ryfp»  unihjcMM.  wiTliBmediately  disbanded  bylliis  J'^'i 

^reneious  suocessOT.   Julian  was  slow  in  his  suspicions  and  gentle 
in  fis  puiusliments ;  and  his  contempt  of  treason  was  the  result 
of  judgment,  of  yanity,  and  of  courage.    Conscious  of  superior 
merit,  he  waa  persuaded  that  ftm  among  his  subjects  would  dare 
to  meet  him  in  the  field,  to  attempt  his  life,  or  even  to  seat 
themselyca  on  his  yacant  thnone.    The  j^losopher  could  excuse 
the  hasty  sallies  of  discontent ;  and  the  hero  could,  despise  the 
ambitieus  projects  which  surpassed  the  fortune  or  the  abilities 
of  the  rash  conspirators.    A  citizen  of  Ancyra  had  prepared  for 
his  own  use  a  purple  garment;  and  this  indiscreet  action, 
which,  under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  would  have  been  con-  i 
sidered  as  a  capital  ofience,^^  was  reported  to  Julian  by  the  ^0 
officiouB  importunity  of  a  private  enemy.    The  monarch,  after 
"**lriT>g  some  inquiry  into  the  rank  and  character  of  his  rival, 
dispatched  the  informer  with  a  present  of  a  pair  of  purple 
slippers,  to  ctmplete  the  magnificence  of  his  Imperial  habit.  A 
moire  dangerous  conspiracy  was  formed  by  ten  of  the  domestic 
guards,  who  had  resolved  to  assassinate  Julian  in  the  field  of 
exeitase  near  Antioch.   Their  intemperance  revealed  their  guilt ; 
and  they  were  conducted  in  chains  to  the  presence  of  their  in- 
jured sovereign,  who,  after  a  lively  representation  of  the  wicked- 
ness and  folly  of  their  enterprise,  instead  of  a  death  of  torture, 
which  they  deserved  and  expected,  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
exile  against  the  two  principal  offenders.    The  only  instance  in 
which  Julian  seemed  to>  depart  from  his  accustomed  clemency 
was  the  execution  of  a  rash  youth,  who,  with  a  feeble  hand,  had 
aspired  to  seise  the  reins  of  empire.    But  that  youth  was  the 
son  of  Marcellus,  the  general  of  cavalry,  who  in  the  first  cam- 
pai^  of  the  Gallic  war  had  deserted  the  standard  of  the  Caesar 
und  the  republic.    Without  appearing  to  indulge  his  personal 
resentment,  Julian  might  easily  confound  the  crime  of  the  son 
and  of  the  father :  but  he  was  reconciled  by  the  distress  of  Mar- 
cellus, and  the  liberality  of  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  heal 
the  wound  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  justice.^ 

TO  The  pmident  Monteacjuieu  (Considtattons  sur  la  Grandeur,  &c.  des  Romains, 
c.  xiv.,  in  his  works,  torn.  iiL  p.  448*  449)  excuses  this  minute  and  absurd  t3rranny, 
by  supposing  tliat  actions  the  most  indifferent  in-  our  eyes  might  excite,  in  a 
I^oman  mind,  the  idea  of  guih  and  danger.  This  strange  apology  is  supported 
by  a  stnusge  misapprdiension  of  the  English  laws,  "  ches  une  nation  .  .  .  ou  il  est 
dcfcada  de  boire  a  la  sant6  d'une  certaine  personne 

71  The  demeocy  of  Julian,  and  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  his 
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jPjiimtg  I  Julian  was  not  insensible  of  the  advantages  of  freedom.^ 
SSrSaiSSf  iFiom  his  studies  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  ancient  sages  and 
/heroes ;  his  life  and  fortunes  had  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a 
/tyimnt;  and,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  his  pride  was 
/  sometimes  mortified  by  the  reflection  that  the  daves  who  would 
I  not  dare  to  censure  his  defects  were  not  worthy  to  applaud  his 
^^yirtuea.^'    He  sincerely  abhorred  the  system  of  Oriental  des- 
potism which  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and  the  patient  habits 
of  fourscore  years  had  established  in  the  empire.    A  motive  of 
superstition  prevented  the  execution  of  the  desi^p  which  Julian 
had  frequently  meditated,  of  relieving  his  head  mm  the  weight 
of  a  costly  diadem      but  he  absolutely  revised  the  title  of 
Dommui  or  Ijord^^  a  word  which  was  grown  so  femiliar  to  the 
ears  of  the  Romans  that  they  no  longer  remembered  its  servile 
and  humiliating  origin.    The  office,  or  rather  the  name,  of 
consul,  was  cherished  by  a  prince  who  contemplated  with 
reverence  the  ruins  of  the  republic;  and  the/sanETlSfehavioar 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  prudence  of  AiwistiK  was 
▲.s.         adopted  by  Julian  from  choice  and  inclination.    On  Qie-calends 
jMWf7  i    ^£  Jm^u^^  i^t  break  of  day,  the  new  consuls,  Mamertinus  and 
Nevitta,  hastened  to  the  palace  to  salute  the  emperor.  As 
soon  as  he  was  informed  oi  their  approach,  he  leaped  from  his 
throne,  eagerly  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  compelled  the 
blushing  magistrates  to  receive  the  demonstrations  of  his 
affected  humility.    From  the  palace  they  proceeded  to  the 
senate.    The  emperor,  on  foot,  marched  before  their  litters; 
•s^jr>  ^  and  the  gazing  multitude  admired  the  image  of  ancient  times, 
:     If  V  or  secretly  bluned  a  conduct  which,  in  their  eyes,  degraded 

^  ^         life  at  Antiodi,  are  described  by  Axnmianus  (xxiL  9,  10,  and  Va]e&  ad  loc),  and 
Libanius  (Orat.  Parent  a  99,  p.  333). 

^  According  to  some,  says  Aristotle  (as  he  is  quoted  by  Julian  ad  Tbemist. 
961  [p.  338,  ed.  H.]),  the  form  of  absolute  government,  the  ««^Mta«-iActtt,  is  contrary 
to  nature.    [Politics,  iii  z6,  a     zaSra.]    Both  the  prince  and  the  philosopber 
choose,  however,  to  involve  this  eternal  truth  in  artful  and  laboured  obscurity. 

^  That  sentiment  is  expressed  almost  in  the  words  of  Julian  himself.  Ammian. 
xzil  10. 

74  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  95,  p.  390),  who  mentions  the  wish  and  design 
of  Julian,  insinuates,  in  mysterious  language  (Mr  oi^rw  ^v^mr  •  >  •  Aax*  4r  4|MtMr 
^  cM\v«y),  that  the  emperor  was  restrained  by  some  particular  revelation. 

"  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  343  [p.  443,  ed.  H.l  As  he  never  abolishfld,  by  any 
public  law,  the  proud  appeUations  of  Dapa  or  Dominus^  they  are  still  extant  on 
his  medals  (Ducange,  ram.  Byzantin.  p.  38,  39);  and  the  private  displeasore 
which  he  affected  to  express  only  gave  a  different  tone  to  the  serrih'ty  of  the 
court.  The  Abb6  de  la  Bl6terie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom.  il  p.  99-ioa)  has  onrioosly 
traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  word  Dominus  under  the  Imperial 
government. 
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the  majesty  of  the  purpleJ^   But  the  behaviour  of  Julian  was 
UDiformly  supported.    During  the  games  of  the  Circus,  he  had, 
imprudently  or  designedly,  performed  the  manumission  of  a 
slave  in  the  presence  of  the  consuL    The  moment  he  was  re- 
minded that  he  had  trespassed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
magistrate,  he  condemned  himself  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds 
of  gold ;  and  embraced  this  public  occasion  of  declaring  to  the 
world  that  he  was  subject,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens^ 
to  tjw^^  Iff^,^         f YfitLjg  the  forms,  of  the  reymblic..  The 
spirit  of  his  administration^and  his  regard  for  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  induced  Julian  to  confer  on  the  senate  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  same  honours,  privileges,  and  authority,  which  were 
still  enjoyed  by  the  senate  of  ancient  Rome/^    A  legal  fiction 
was  introduced,  and  gradually  established,  that  one  half  of  the 
national  council  had  migrated  into  the  East :  and  the  despotic 
successors  of  Julian,  accepting  the  title  of  Senators,  acknow- 
ledged themselves  the  members  of  a  respectable  body,  which 
was  permitted  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name. 
From  Constantinople,  the  attention  of  the  monarch  was  ex- 
tended to  the  municipal  senates  of  the  provinces.   He  abolished, 
by  repeated  edicts,  the  unjust  and  pernicious  exemptions  which 
had  withdrawn  so  many  idle  citizens  from  the  service  of  their 
country ;  and  by  imposing  an  equal  distribution  of  public  duties 
he  restored  the  strength,  the  splendour,  or,  according  to  the 
flowing  expression  of  Libanius,^^  the  SQuX^^fUhe  expiring  cities 
of  his  empire.    The  venerable  age  of^ Greece  e^ted  the  most 
tender  compassion  in  the  mind  of  Ji^lianj^which  kindled  into 
rapture  when  he  recollected  the  gods,  t&eneroes,  and  the  men, 


7»  Ammian.  xxii.  7.  The  consul  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet  zi.  28,  99,  30) 
celebrates  the  auspicious  day,  like  an  eloquent  slave,  astonished  and  intoxicated 
by  tbe  condescension  of  his  master. 

77  Personal  satire  was  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables : 

Si  male  condiderit  in  quem  quis  carmina,  jus  est 
Judicitmique  

Julian  (in  Misopo^n.  p.  337  [ad  init.])  ofwns  himself  subject  to  the  law ;  and  the  Abb6 
de  la  Bl^terie  (Hist  de  Jovien,  tom.  IL  p.  93)  has  eagerly  embraced  a  declaration 
so  agreeable  to  his  own  system,  and  mdeed  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  imperial 
coDStitation. 

79  Zosimus,  L  iiL  p.  158. 

79  'H  r^ff  /fovX^v  I«xv»  ♦vxn  w6k9i»%  wik.  See  Libanius  (Orat  Parent  a  71, 
p.  296),  Ammianus  (xxil  9),  and  the  Theodosian  Code  (1.  xil  tit  1  leg.  50-55), 
vv^tb  Godefroy's  Commentary  (tom.  iv.  p.  390-403).  Yet  the  whole  subject  of  the 
CTr/r^o^*  notwithstanding  very  ample  materials,  still  remains  the  most  obscure  in 
(lie  liegal  history  of  tbe  empire; 
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superior  to  heioes  and  to  godly  who  had  bequeathed  to  the 
latest  posterity  the  maoumeiits  of  their  genius  or  the  example 
of  their  virtues.  He  relieved  the  distress,  and  restored  the 
beauty,  of  the  cities  of  Epinis  and  Peloponnesus.^  Athens 
acknowledged  Jmn  for  her  bene£fustor ;  Argos,  for  her  deliverer. 
The  pride  of  Corinth,  again  rising  from  her  ruins  with  the 
honours  of  a  Roman  colony,  exacted  a  tribute  from  the  adjacent 
republics,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  games  of  the  Isthmus, 
which  were  celelmted  in  the  amphitheatre  with  the  hunting 
of  bears  and  panthers.  From  this  tribute  the  cities  of  £lis»  of 
Delphi,  and  of  Aigos,  which  had  inherited  frx>m  their  remote 
ancestors  the  sacred  office  of  perpetuating  the  Olympic,  the 
Pythian,  and  the  Nemean  games^  claimed  a  just  exemption. 
The  immunity  of  Elis  ana  Delphi  was  respected  by  the 
Corinthians;  but  the  poverty  of  Argos  tempted  the  insolence 
of  oppression ;  and  the  feeble  complaints  of  its  deputies  were 
silenced  by  the  decree  of  a  provincial  magistrate,  who  seems  to 
have  consulted  only  the  interest  of  the  capital  in  which  he 
resided.  Seven  years  after  this  sentence,  Julian  allowed  the 
cause  to  be  referred  to  a  superior  tribunal ;  and  his  eloquence 
was  interposed,  most  probably  with  success,  in  the  defence  of 
a  city  which  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  Agamemnon  ®^  and  had 
given  to  Macedonia  a  race  of  kings  and  conquerors.^ 

The  laborious  administration  of  militaxy  and  civil  afiain^ 
*  which  were  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
entire,  exercised  the  abilities  of  Julian;  but  he  frequently 


■^Quse jpaulo  ante  arida  et  siti  anhelantia  viaebantur.  ea  nunc  perlui,  mandari, 
madere ;  rora,  Deambulacra,  Gymnasia,  laetis  et  gaudentibos  populis  frequentari ; 
dies  festos,  et  celebrari  veteres,  et  novo*  in  honoran  principis  coniecnri  (Mamer- 
tin.  xi.  9).  He  particularly  leatoi^  the  dty  of  Nicopolis,  and  the  Actiac  games, 
which  had  been  instituted  by  Augustus. 

81  Julian,  Epist.  xxxv.  p.  ^-A^i.  This  epistle,  which  illustrates  the  declining 
age  of  Greece,  is  omitted  by  the  Abb6  de  la  Bl^erie;  and  strangely  disfigured  by 
the  Latin  translator,  who,  by  rendering  iWXvM,  tridufum,  and  cdtMru,  poftt/tts^ 
directly  contradicts  the  sense  of  the  original 

^He  reigned  in  Mycenae,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles,  from 
Argos :  but  these  cities,  which  alternately  flourished,  are  confounded  by  the  Greek 
poets.    Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  579,  edit  Amstel.  p.  1707. 

■^Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  421.  This  pedigree  from  Temenus  and  Her- 
cules may  be  suspicious ;  yet  it  was  allowed,  after  a  strict  inquiry  by  the  judges  of 
the  Olympic  games  (Herodot.  L  v.  c.  29),  at  a  time  when  the  Macedonian  kings 
were  obscure  and  unpopular  in  Greece.  When  the  Achanui  league  dedaied 
a^inst  Philip,  it  was  thought  decent  that  the  deputies  of  Argos  should  retire  (T. 
Liv.  xxxii.  22). 
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Caaarsy  were  neglected  by  the  military  ignorance,  and  Asiatic 
pride,  of  their  aocceaaors ;  and,  if  they  condescended  to  harangue 
the  soldiers,  whom  they  feared,  they  treated  with  silent  disdain 
the  senators,  whom  they  despued.  The  assemblies  of  the 
senate,  which  Constantius  had  avoided,  were  considered  by 
Julian  as  the  place  where  he  could  exhibit,  with  the  most 
propriety,  the  maxims  of  a  republican  and  the  talents  of  a 
rhetorician.  He  alternately  practised,  as  in  a  school  of  de- 
clamation, the  several  modes  of  praise,  of  censure,  of  exhorta* 
tion ;  and  his  friend  Libanius  has  remarked  that  the  study  of 
Homer  taught  him  to  imitate  the  simple,  oonoise  style  of 
Menelans,  the  copiousness  of  Nestor,  whose  words  descended 
like  the  flakes  of  a  wintar's  snow,  or  the  pathetic  and  forcible 
eloquence  of  Ulysses.  The  functions  of  a  judge,  which  are 
sometimes  incompatible  with  those  of  a  prince,  were  exercised 
by  Julian,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  an  amusement:  and, 
although  he  might  have  trusted  the  integrity  and  disoemment 
of  his  Praetorian  prsefects^  he  often  placed  himself  by  their  side 
on  the  seat  of  judgment.  The  acute  penetration  of  his  mind 
was  agreeably  oceu^ed  in  detecting  and  defeating  the  chicanery 
of  the  advocates,  who  laboured  to  dii^piise  the  truth  of  fitets 
and  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  laws.  He  sometimes  forgot 
the  gmvity  of  his  station,  asked  indiscreet  or  unseasonable 
questions,  and  betrayed,  by  the  loudness  of  his  voice  and  the 
agitation  of  his  body,  the  earnest  vehemence  with  wiiich  he 
maintained  his  opinion  against  the  judges,  the  advocates,  and 
their  dients.  But  his  knowledge  of  his  own  temper  prompted 
him  to  enccmrage,  and  even  to  solicit^  the  reproof  of  his  friends 
and  ministen;  and,  whenever  they  ventured  to  oppose  the 

MHitdoquenoe  is  celebrated  by  Libanius  (Oiat  Parent  &  75,  76,  300,  301), 
who  dislinctW  mentions  the  orators  of  Homer.  Socrates  (L  iii  a  z)  has  rashlv  as- 
serted that  Julian  was  the  only  prince,  since  Julius  Caesar,  who  harangued  the 
senate.  All  the  predecessors  of  Nero  (Tacit  AnnaL  xin.  3],  and  many  of  his 
suQoesBors,  possessed  the  faculty  of  speaking  hi  public ;  and  it  mifi^t  be  proved, 
by  various  examples,  that  they  fraiuently  exercised  it  in  the  senate. 

^Ammianus  (xxiL  10)  has  impartially  stated  the  merits  and  defects  of  his 
judicial  prooeeding&  Libanius  (Orat  Parent  c.  90,  91,  p.  315,  &c.)  has  seen 
only  the  Catr  side,  and  his  picture,  if  it  flatters  the  person,  expresses  at  least  the 
duties,  of  the  Judge.  Gregory  Naziansen  (Orat  iv.  p.  xao).  who  suppresses  the 
virtues*  and  exaggerates  even  the  venial  faults,  of  the  apostate,  triumphantly  asks, 
Whether  such  a  judge  was  fit  to  be  seated  between  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  in 
the  Elysian  fields? 
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irregular  sallies  of  his  passiom,  the  spectaton.could  obso-ve  the 
shame,  as  well  as  the  gratitude,  of  their  monarch.  The  decrees 
fif^Jjjlmn  wf>ye^  almost  ^ways  founded  on  the  principles  of 
justice ;  and  he  had  the  firmness  to  resist  the  two  most 
dangerous  temptations  which  assault  the  tribunal  of  a  sovereign 
under  the  specious  forms  of  compassion  and  equity.  He  de- 
cided the  merits  of  the  cause  without  weighing  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties ;  and  the  poor,  whom  he  wished  to  relieve,  were 
condemned  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
adversary.  He  carefully  distinguished  the  judge  from  the 
legislator ;  ^  and,  though  he  meditated  a  necessary  reformation 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  he  pronounced  sentence  according 
to  the  strict  and  literal  interpretation  of  those  laws  which  the 
magistrates  were  bound  to  execute  and  the  subjects  to  obey. 

The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  stripped  of  their 
purple  and  cast  nakea  into  the  world,  would  immediately  sink 
to  the  lowest  rank  of  society,  without  a  hope  of  emerging  from 
their  obscurity.  But  the  personal  merit  of  Julian  was,  in  some 
measure,  independent  of  his  fortune.  Whatever  had  been  his 
choice  of  life,  by  the  force  of  intrepid  courage,  lively  wit,  and 
intense  application,  he  would  have  obtained,  or  at  least  he 
would  have  deserved,  the  highest  honours  of  his  professim ; 
and  Julian  might  have  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  minister, 
or  general,  of  the  state  in  which  he  was  bom  a  private  dtisen. 
If  the  jealous  caprice  of  power  had  disappointed  his  expecta- 
tions ;  if  he  had  prudently  declined  the  paths  of  greatness,  the 
employment  of  the  same  talents  in  studious  solitude  would 
have  placed,  beyond  the  reach  of  kings,  his  present  happiness 
and  his  immortal  fitme.  )^en  we  inspect/  with  minut^or 
perhaps  malevolent  attention,*  the  portrait  of  Juliai^  something 
seems  wanting  to  the  grace  and  perfection  of  the  whole  figure. 
His  genius  was  less  powerful  and  subtime  than  that  of  Cesar ; 
nor  did  he  possess  the  consummate  prudence  of  Augustus. 
The  virtues  of  Trajan  appear  more  steady  and  natural,  and 
the  philosophy  of  Marcus  is  more  simple  and  consistent  Yet 
Julian  sustainedadversiUr  with  firameWa^and  prosperity  with 
ingSiaiutiQa.  After' an"  mterval  of  one  hundr^  and  twenty 
years  from  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Romans  beheld 


*  Of  the  laws  which  Julian  enacted  in  a  reign  of  sixteen  months,  fifty-foor  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Codes  of  Tlieodosins  and  Tustinian  (Gothofred.  Chron. 
Legum,  p.  64-67).  The  Abb^  de  la  Bl^terie  (torn.  Il  p.  399-336)  has  chosen  one 
of  these  laws  to  give  an  idea  of  Julian's  Latin  style,  which  is  forcible  and  elaborate, 
but  less  pure  than  his  Greek. 
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an  emperor  who  made  no  oistinction  between  his  duties  and 
his  pleasures;  who  laboured  to  relieve  the  distress^  and  to 
revive  the  spirit,  of  his  subjects ;  and  who  endeavoured  always 
to  connect  authority  with  merit,  and  happiness  with  virtue. 
Even  &ction,  and  religious  fitction,  was  constrained  to  acknow-  > 
ledge  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ; 
and  to  confess,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  apostate  Julian  was  a 
lover  of  his  country,  and  that  he  deserved  the  empire  of  the 
world.*' 

^  Doctor  fortissimiisarmis; 

Conditor  et  le^xm  cdeberrimus  ;  ore  manOque 
CoDSuItor  patriae ;  sed  non  consultor  habendae 
Rdigioms ;  amant  teroenttm  miUia  DivQm. 
Per&ut  Ule  Deo,  sed  non  et  [iS^.  quamois  non]  perfidus  orbi. 

Prudent  Apotheosis,  450,  &c.  [ed.  Dressd,  p.  109]. 

The  ooocciousness  01  a  generous  sentiment  seems  to  faa?e  raised  the  Christian 
poet  above  his  usual  mediocrity 
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The  ReUgim  of  Julkm^Umoenal  TolenOum-^He  ^z/<fimeff  to  re- 
store and  reform  the  Pagan  WortMp ;  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem — HU  artful  Pertecutum  of  the  Christians — Mutual 
Zeal  and  Injustice 

«f  The  character  of  Apostate  has  injured  the  reputatkn  of  Julian ; 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  clouded  his  virtues  has  exaggerated 
the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  his  &ults.  /Qnr  p^ui 
ignmmgsi  may  represent  him  as  a  philosophic  monarch,  who 
studied  to  protect,  with  an  equal  hand,  the  religious  mictions 
of  the  empire ;  and  to  allay  the  theological  fever  which  had  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  to 
the  exile  of  Athanasius.  >A  more  accurate  vieif  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Julian  will  remove  this  favourable  prepossession 
fSr  a  prince  who  did  not  escape  the  general  |>n"**gfftP.o£^^ 
tfmgr  We  enjoy  the  singular  advantage  of  comparing  the 
locCures  which  have  been  delineated  by  his  fondest  admirers  and 
his  implacable  enemies.  The  actions  of  Julian  are  fiuthfully  re- 
lated by  a  judicious  and  candid  historian,  the  impartial  spectaUv 
of  his  life  and  death.  The  unanimous  evidence  of  his  contem- 
poraries is  confirmed  by  the  public  and  private  declamtions  of 
the  emperor  himself;  and  his  various  writings  express  the 
uniform  tenor  of  his  religious  sentiments,  whic£  policy  would 
have  prompted  him  to  dissemble  rather  than  to  affect.  \Jl  devout 
and  sincere  attachment  for  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome 
I  constituted  the  ruling  passion  of  Julian  ;^  the  powers  of  an  en- 
ligElenecl  understanding  were  betrayed  and  corrupted  by  the 
influence  of  superstmous  prejtadice ;  and  the  phantoms  which 
.exi^M  only  ifa  the  taiittd  of  the  emperor  had  a  real  and  per- 
Ifiicious  effect  on  the  government  of  tl^i*  pmpli^  The  vehement 
MileaX  of  the  Christians7  who  despised  the  worahip,  and  overturned 

1 1  shall  transcribe  some  of  his  own  expressions  from  a  short  reiigious  discourse 
which  the  imperial  pontiff  composed  to  censure  the  bold  impiety  of  a  Cynic: 
'AAA*  5fu*t  «r0rM  ft(  t%  roi^f  ^um,  kaI  ^tAA,  mu  ov/k*,  nmx  tfofMU,  mak  wiwft 

ivwKm  Ttt  rotcvra  r<i«x«,  hvmwtp  &¥  rtt  km  oUi  wpev  iyofo^v  <t<nr«Sr«C(  MmndXuvK, 
wpht  raWpoct  irpbf  laiStiUww,  Orat,  vii.  p.  aia  [275,  ed.  HertL].  The  variety  and 
copiousness  of  the  Greek  tongue  seems  inadequate  to  4he  fervour  of  his  devotiOQ. 
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the  altan,  of  those  fabulous  deities,  engaged  their  votary  in  a 
state  of  irreconcileable  hostility  with  a  very  numerous  party  of 
his  subjects ;  and  he  was  sometimes  tempt^,  by  the  desire  of 
victory  or  the  shame  of  a  repulse,  to  violate  the  laws  of  pru- 
dence, and  even  of  justice.^  The  triumph  of  the  party  which  he 
deserted  and  opposed  has  fixed  a  stain  of  in£uny  on  the  name 
of  Julian ;  and  the  unsuccessful  apostate  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  a  torrent  of  pious  invectives,  of  which  the  signal  was  given 
by  the  sonorous  trumpet '  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.*  The  inter- 
esting nature  of  the  events  which  were  crowded  into  the  short 
reign  of  this  active  emperor  deserves  a  just  and  circumstantial 
narrative.  His  motives,  his  counsels,  and  his  actions,  as  £ur  as  < 
they  are  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  religion,  will  be  the\ 
subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  cause  of  his  strange  and  fatal  apostacy  may  be  derived  sDf««Mnite 
from  the  early  period  of  Mi  life,  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  in 
the  hands  of  the  murderers  of  his  &mily.  /  The  names  of  Christ 
and  of  Constantius.  the  ideas  of  slavery  and  of  religion,  were 
soon  associated  in  a  youthful  imagination,  which  was  susceptible 
of  the  most  lively  }mpT|!^joiis,j  xne  care  ot  his  mlancy  was  en- 
trusted to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,^  who  was  related  to 
him  on  the  side  of  his  mother ;  and,  till  Julian  reached  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  received  from  his  Christian  pre- 
ceptors the  education,  not  of  a  hero,  but  of  a  saint  The 
emperor,  less  jealous  of  a  heavenly  than  of  an  earthly  crown, 
contented  himself  with  the  imperfect  character  of  a  catechumen, 
while  he  bestowed  the  advantages  of  baptism  ^  on  the  nephews 

*The  orator,  with  some  eloquence,  much  enthusiasm,  and  more  vanity,  ad- 
dresses his  discourse  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  men  and  angels,  to  the  living  and  the 
dead^  and  above  all,  to  the  great  Constantins  (ct  r&«  alo^ortf,  an  odd  Pagan  ex- 
pression [cp.  Isocr.  Evagortu,  i,  a]).  He  concludes  with  a  bold  assurance  that  he 
has  erected  a  monument  not  less  durable,  and  much  more  portable,  than  the  columns 
of  Hercules.  See  Greg.  Nadanzen,  Orat  iiu  p.  50,  iv.  p.  134  [iv.  c.  3,  v.  ad  fin.  c.  4a]. 

s  See  this  long  invective,  which  has  been  injudiciously  divided  into  two  orations 
in  Gregory's  Works,  tom.  I  p.  49-134.  Paris,  1630.  \\  was  published  by  Gregory 
and  his  fnend  Basil  (iv.  p.  133  [v.  c.  30I)  about  six  months  after  the  death  of  Julian, 
when  his  remains  had  been  carried  to  Tarsus  (iv.  p.  iso[v.  c.  z8]) ;  but  while  Jovian 
was  still  on  the  throne  (iiL  p.  54,  iv.  p.  1x7  [v.  c.  15]).  I  have  derived  much 
awistance  from  a  French  version  and  remarks,  printed  at  Lyons  1735. 

^  NicomediaB  ab  Eusebio  educatus  Episcopo,  quem  genere  longius  oontingebat 
/  AmmiaxL  xxii.  9).  Julian  never  expresses  any  gratitude  towards  that  Arian  prdate ; 
but  he  celebrates  his  preceptor,  the  eunuch  Mardonius,  and  describes  his  mode  of 
-education,  which  ms^ired  his  pupil  with  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  genius, 
and  perhaps  the  religion,  of  Homer.   Misopogon.  p.  351,  35a. 

B  Greg.  Nax.  iil  p.  70  [iv.  c.  53].  He  laboured  to  efface  that  holy  mark  in  the 
blood,  perhaps,  of  a  Taurobolium.   Baron.  AnnaL  Ecdes.  A.D.  361,  No.  3,  4. 
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of  Constantine.^  They  were  eyen  admitted  to  the  inferior 
offices  of  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  Julian  publicly  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia.  The  study  of 
religion,  which  they  assiduously  cultivated,  appeared  to  produce 
the  fiiirest  fruits  of  fiiith  and  devotion.^  They  prayed,  they 
fiisted,  they  distributed  alms  to  the  poor,  gifts  to  the  clergy^  and 
oblations  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs ;  and  the  splendid  monu- 
ment of  St.  Mamas,  at  Csesarea,  was  erected,  or  at  least  was 
undertaken,  by  the  joint  labour  of  Gallus  and  Julian.^  They 
respectfully  conversed  with  the  bishops  who  were  eminent  for 
superior  sanctity,  and  solicited  the  benediction  of  the  monks 
and  hermits  who  had  introduced  into  Cappadocia  the  voluntary 
hardships  of  the  ascetic  life.^  As  the  two  princes  advanced  to- 
wards the  years  of  manhood,  they  discovered,  injheir  religious 
nyntiTnentB^  the  difference  of  their  characters. ^me  dull^and  » 
obstinate  understanding  o^  Gallus  embraced,  Wfm  implicit  seal,, 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  which  never  influenced  his  con-' 
duct  or  moderated  his  passions>>The  mild  disposition  of  the 
younger  brother  was  less  repcignant  to  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel ;  and  his  active  curiosity  might  have  been  gratified  by  a 
theological  system  which  explidns  the  mjrsterious  essence  of  the 
Deity  and  opens  the  boundless  prospect  of  invisible  and  future 
worlds.  But  the  independent  spirit  of  Julian  refused  to  jrield 
the  passive  and  unresisting  obedience  which  was  required,  in 
the  name  of  religion,  by  the  haughty  ministers  of  the  church. 
Their  speculative  opinions  were  imposed  as  positive  laws,  and 
guarded  by  the  terrors  of  eternal  punishments ;  but,  while  they 
prescribed  the  rigid  formulary  of  the  thoughts,  the  words,  and 
the  actions  of  the  young  prince;  whilst  they  silenced  his 
objections  and  severely  checked  the  freedom  of  his  enquiries^ 


>  Julian  himself  (Kpist  li.  p.  454  [558,  ed.  Hertl])  assures  the  Alexandrians  that 
he  had  been  a  Christian  (he  must  mean  a  sincere  one)  till  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age. 

7  See  his  Christian  and  even  ecclesiastical  education,  in  Gregory  (iii.  p.  58  {iv.  c 
33  J7^-])>  Socrates  (1.  iiL  c.  i),  and  Sozomen  (I  v.  c.  9).  He  escaped  very  narrowly 
from  oeine  a  bishop,  and  perhaps  a  saint 

s  The  share  of  the  work  which  had  been  allotted  to  Gallus  was  prosecuted  with 
vigour  and  success ;  but  the  earth  obstinately  rejected  and  subverted  the  structures 
which  were  imposed  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  Julian.  Greg,  iil  p.  59,  60, 61  [c. 
26  f^y*]-  Such  a  partial  earthquake,  attested  by  many  living  spectators,  woiud 
form  one  of  the  clearest  miracles  in  ecclesiastical  story. 

•The  fkilosopk£r{TmgineDXt  p.  328)  ridicules  the  iron  chains,  &c.  of  these 
solitary  fanatics  (see  Tillemont,  M6m  £oc16l  tom.  ix.  p.  66x,  66a),  who  had  forgot 
that  man  is  by  nature  a  gentle  and  social  animal,  ar^pwvov  ^vo-n  m^kerim  {mov  kmX 
iitLifMv,  The  Pagan  supposes  that,  because  they  had  renounced  the  gods,  they 
were  possessed  and  tormented  by  evil  dsemon 
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they  secretly  provoked  his  impatient  genius  to  disclaim  the 
authority  of  his  eodestastieal  guides.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  amidst  the  scandals  of  the  Arian  controversy.^^ 
>  The  fierce  contests  of  the  eastern  hishops,  the  incessant  altera- 
tions of  their  creeds,  and  the  pro£uie  motives  which  appeared 
to  actuate  their  conduct,  insensibly  strengthened  the  prejudice  / 
of  Julian,  that  thtt  neither  understood  nor  beheved  the  religion  / 
for  which  they  so  fiercely  contended.  Instead  of  listening  to 
the  proo&  of  Christianity  with  that  fiivourable  attention  which 
adds  weight  to  the  most  respectable  evidence,  he  heard  with 
suspiciim,  and  diiqputed  with  obstinacy  and  aeuteness,  the  doc- 
trines for  which  he  already  entertaineid  an  invincible  aversion. 
Whenever  the  young  princes  were  directed  to  ccHnpose 
declamations  on  the  subject  of  the  prevailing  controversies, 
Julian  always  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  Paganism ;  under 
the  specious  e^ccuse  that,  in  the  defence  of  the  weaker  cause, 
his  learning  and  ingenuity  might  be  more  advantageously 
exercised  and  displayed. 

As  soon  as  Gallus  was  invested  with  the  honours  of  then* 
^  purple,  Julian  was  permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom, 
literature,  and  of  Paganism.^^    The  crowH  nf  gnpliiataj  whf¥  were  ^ 
attractfid  hy  the  taste  and  libf^y^^tfy  T<^y*^  P'P'!i 

formeda  strict  alliani>f  heti^ei^  the  leammg  and  the  religion  of 
f\n^ 

pyiginftl  prilductions  of  human 


The  deities  of  Olympus,  asthey  are  paintecL  by  the  immortal 
bard,  fimprint  themselves  on  the  minds  which  are  th&  le»^ 
addicteu;o  supexatitipus  credulity.  Our  fiimiliar  knowledge  of 
their  names  and  characters,  their  forms  and  attributes,  seenu  to 
bestow  on  those  airy  beings  a  real  and  substantial  existence; 
and  the  pleasing  enchantment  produces  an  imperfect  and 
momentary  assent  of  the  imagination  to  those  &bles  which  are 
the  most  repugnant  to  our  reason  and  experience.  In  the  age 
of  Julian  every  circumstance  contributed  to  prolong  and  fortify 
the  illusion ;  the  magnificent  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the 
works  of  those  artists  who  had  expressed,  in  painting  or  in 

10  See  Julian  apud  Cyrfl.  1.  vi.  p.  9o6, 1.  viiL  p.  253.  26a.  "  You  persecute/' 
says  be,  "  those  heretics  who  do  not  mourn  the  dead  man  preciaely  m  the  way 
which  yon  approve."  He  shews  himself  a  tolerable  theologian ;  but  he  maintains 
ihat  the  Christian  Trinity  is  not  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  of  Jesus,  or  of 
Moses. 

11  Libanius.  Orat.  Parentalis,  c  9,  10,  p.  933,  &c.  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Oral,  iiu 
p.  61  [iv.  &  31].  Eunap.  Vit  Sophist  in  Maxuno,  p.  68,  69.  70,  edit  Commelin. 
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sculpture,  the  divine  conceptions  of  the  poet;  the  pomp  of 
festivals  and  sacrifices;  the  successful  arts  of  divination;  the 
popular  traditions  of  (uracles  and  prodigies;  and  the  ancient 
practice  of  two  thousand  years,  llie  Weakness  of  polytheism 
was,  in  some  measure,  excused  by  the  moderation  of  its  claims ; 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Pagans  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
most  licentious  scepticism.^  Instead  of  an  indiviable  and 
regular  system,  ^^^_*y!f*iip*^  ^"^^  wK^U  ^irfr«»ifi»  i\€ 
mind,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  composed  of  a  thousand 
loQge_jLnd~^xible  parts^  and  the  servant  of  the  gods  was  at 
" "  erty  to  define  the  degree  and  measure  of  his  reliyoos  fiuth. 

e  creed  wnicn  Juliim  adopted  lor  his  own  use  waTTifthe 
largest  dimensions;  and,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  dis- 
dained the  salutary  yoke  of  the  gospel,  whilst  he  made  a  volun- 
tary offering  of  his  reascm  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo. 

le  of  the  <mtions  of  Julian  is  consecrated  to  the  honour  of 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  required  from  her  effemi- 
nate priests  the  bloody  sacrifice,  so  rashly  performed  by  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Phrygian  boy.  The  pious  emperor  condescends  to 
relate,  without  a  blush,  and  without  a  smile,  the  voyage  of  the 
goddess  from  the  shores  of  Pergamus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  stupendous  miracle,  which  convinced  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  that  the  lump  of  clay  which  their  ambassa- 
dors had  transported  over  the  seas  was  eodowed  with  life,  and 
sentiment,  and  divine  power.  For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy, 
he  appeals  to  the  public  monuments  of  the  city ;  and  censures, 
with  some  acrimony,  the  sickly  and  affected  taste  of  those  men 
who  impertinently  derided  the  sacred  traditions  of  their 
jtncestors.^^ 

But  the  devout  philosopher,  who  sincerely  embraced  and 
ly  encouraged  the  superstition  of  the  people,  rMerved  for 
himself  the  privilege  of  a  liberal  interpretaticm ;  and  silently 

modern  philosopher  has  ingeniouslv  compared  the  different  operation  ot 
theism  and  polytheism,  with  regard  to  the  doubt  or  conviction  which  they  produce 
in  the  human  mind.   See  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  444  457,  in  8vo  edit  1777. 

^  The  Idaean  mother  landed  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
The  miracle  of  Claudia,  either  virgin  or  matron,  who  cleared  her  fame  by  di^gradng^ 
the  graver  modesty  of  the  Roman  ladies,  is  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Thezr 
evidence  is  collected  by  Drakenborch  (ad  Silimn  Italicum,  xvii.  33) :  but  we  may 
observe  that  Livy  (xxix.  14)  slides  over  the  transaction  with  discreet  ambiguity. 

^*  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  emphatical  words  of  Julian :  ituH  M  4ok«; 

rmlt  n&kto't.  vtorcvMK  ftoA^v  ra  roiavro,  if  TQvrourl  nit  aofi^tc,  &r   '  ' 


IMF,  vytif  ovta  t¥  eXtirtu  Orat  V.  p.  161  [909.  ed.  Hera].  Julian  likewise 
dedares  his  firm  belief  in  the  ancilia,  the  holy  shields,  which  dropt  from  heaven  on 
the  Quirlnal  hill ;  and  pities  the  strange  blindness  of  the  Christians,  who  preferrea 
the  cross  to  these  celestial  trophies.   Apud  Cyril.  I  vu  p.  194. 
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withdrew  from  the  foot  of  the  altan  into  the  sanctiuury  of  the 
temple.  The  extravagance  of  the  Gredan  mythology  proclaimed 
with  A  dear  and  audible  voice  that  the  ptoua  inquirer^  i"«ti>||H 
nf  hpin^  y^Rndaliged  or  satigfied  with  the  literal  geroe^  should 
diligendy  eicplorft  t^ye  occult  wisdon^  whiajTra'cTbeen  disguised, 
by  the  prudence  of  antiquity,  under  ,|nA«lc  nf  foTIy^EH  of 
&@g:J^The  philo8ophevsnEif<4;^  l^tmi^school/^'  j^^o^, 
Porphvrf ,  and  the  divin^Iambhc^ks,  wei€admlred  as  ihnnost 
skilful  masters  of  this  alle^oH^  science  which  laboured  to 
soften  and  harmonize  the  deformed  features  of  paganism.  Julian 
himself,  who  was  directed  in  the  mysterious  pursuit  by  .£desius, 
the  venerable  successor  of  lamblichus,  aspired  to  the  possession 
of  a  treasure  which  he  esteemed,  if  we  may  credit  his  solemn 
asseverations,  fiur  above  the  empire  of  the  world.^^  It  was  in- 
deed a  treasure  which  derived  its  value  only  from  opinion ;  and 
every  artist  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  extracted  the 
precious  ore  from  the  surrounding  dross  claimed  an  equal  right 
of  stampfaig  the  name  and  figure  the  most  agreeable  to  his 
peculiar  &ncy.  The  fiible  of  Atys  and  Cybele  had  been  already 
explained  by  Porphyrv ;  but  his  labours  served  only  to  animate 
the  pioiuj^dustry  of  Julian,  who  invented  and  published  his 
own  aU'c^OTy^of  that  ancient  and  mystic  tale.  This  freedom 
of  intenweti^im  which  might  gratify  the  pride  of  the  Plat<mists, 
exposeatlIe3miity  of  their  art  Without  a  tedious  detail,  the 
modem-r^^er  could  not  form  a  just  idea  of  the  strange  al- 
lusicms,  the  forced  etymologies,  the  solemn  trifling,  and  the  im- 
penetrable obscurity  of  these  sages,  who  professed  to  reveal 
the  system  of  the  universe.  As  the  traditions  of  Pagan  mytho- 
logy were  variously  related,  the  sacred  interpreters  wctc"  at 
liberty  ^^fj^  the  uiiM  iHiuveui^nt  circumstances ;  ^d^_as 
theytranslated  an  arbitrary  cypher,  they  could  extract  from  any 
£BLmeltMf  sense  which  vn»  acfatpted  to  their  fitvourite  sj^tem 
of  rebgion  and  pmiosophy.  The  lascivious  form  of  a  naked 
Venus  was  tortured  into  the  discovery  of  some  moral  precept 
or  some  physical  truth :  and  the  castration  of  Atys  explained 

u  See  the  principles  of  allegory  in  Julian  (Orat.  vii.  p.  ai6,  329  [280,  288.  ed. 
HertL] ).  His  reasoning  is  less  absurd  than  that  of  some  modem  theologians, 
who  assert  that  an  extravagant  or  contradictory  doctrine  muit  be  divine ;  since  no 
man  alive  could  have  thought  of  inventing  it. 

i^Euoapius  has  made  these  sophists  the  subject  of  a  partial  and  fanatical 
bistorr ;  and  the  learned  Brucker  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  217-^03)  hai  em- 
ployed  much  labour  to  illustrate  their  obscure  lives  and  incomprehensible  doctrines. 

''Julian.  Orat.  viL  p.  222  [288].  He  swears  with  the  most  fervent  and 
enthusiastic  devotion  ;  and  trembles  lest  he  should  betray  too  much  of  these  holy 
mysteries,  which  the  profane  might  deride  with  an  impious  sardonic  laugh. 
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the  revoluticm  of  the  aim  between  the  tiopics  or  the  s^ianition 
of  the  human  soul  from  vice  and  enrw.^^ 

The  theologieal  syatcm  of  Julian  appears  to  have  c<mtamed 


as  the  fiuth  which  is  not  founded  on  revelation  must  remain 
destitute  of  any  firm  assuxance,  the  disciple  of  Plato  imprudently 
relapsed  into  the  habits  of  vulgyur  superstition ;  and  the  popular 
and  philosophic  notion  of  the  Deity  seems  to  have  been  con- 
founded in  the  practice,  the  writings,  and  even  in  the  nund  of 
Julian. The  pious  emperor  acknowledged  and  adored  the 
Eternal  Cause  of  the  universe,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the 
perfections  of  an  infinite  nature,  invisible  to  the  eyes,  and  inac- 
cessible to  the  understanding,  of  feeble  mortals.  The  Supreme 
God  had  created,  or  rather,  in  the  Platonic  language,  had 
generated,  the  gradual  succession  of  dependent  spirits,  of  gods, 
of  daemons,  of  h^xies,  and  of  men ;  and  every  being  which  derived 
its  existence  immediately  from  the  First  Cause  received  the 
inherent  gift  of  immortality.  That  so  precious  an  advantage 
might  not  be  lavished  upon  unworthy  objects,  the  Creator  had 
entrusted  to  the  skill  and  power  of  the  inferior  gods,  the  office 
of  forming  the  human  body,  and  of  arranging  the  beautifril 
harmony  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  king- 
doms. To  the  conduct  of  these  divine  ministers  he  delegated 
the  temporal  government  of  this  lower  woiid;  but  their  im- 
perfect administration  is  not  exempt  from  discwd  or  error. 
The  earth,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  divided  among  them,  and 
the  characters  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercury  or  Venus,  may 
be  distinctly  traced  in  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  peculiar 
votaries.  As  long  as  our  immortal  souls  are  confined  in  a  m<»tal 
prison,  it  is  our  interest,  as  well .  as  our  duty,  to  sc^icit  the 
favour,  and  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  of  the  powers  of  heaven ; 
whose  pride  is  gratified  by  the  devotion  of  mrakind  ;  and  whose 
grosser  parts  may  be  supposed  to  derive  some  nourishment  frtnm 
the  fumes  of  sacrifice.^^    The  inferior  gods  might  sometimes 

18  See  the  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  But  all  the  allegories  which  ever  issued  ffoiu 
the  Platonic  school  are  not  worth  the  short  poem  of  Catullus  on  the  same  extraor- 
dinary subject.  The  transition  of  Atys  from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sober 
pathetic  complaint,  for  his  irretrievable  loss,  must  inspire  a  man  with  pity,  an 
eunuch  with  despair. 

i>  The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  be  deduced  from  the  Caesars,  p.  308  [395.  ed. 
Hertl.],  with  Spanhcim*s  notes  and  illustrations,  from  the  fragments  m  CyrU,  L  iL 
p.  57,  58,  and  especially  from  the  theological  oration  in  Solem  Regem,  p.  130-158 
[168-205,  Or.  iv.  J,  addressed,  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  to  the  praefect  Salhist. 

Julian  adopts  this  gross  conception,  by  ascribing  it  to  his  favourite  Marcus 
Antoninus  (Caesares,  [i.  333  [438]).   The  Stoic9  said  Platonists  hesitated  betweeu 


the  sublime  and  important 


iples  of  natural  religion*  But, 
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condescend  to  animate  the  statues,  and  to  inhabit  the  temples, 
which  were  dedicated  to  their  honour.  They  might  occasion- 
ally visit  the  earth,  but  the  heavens  were  the  proper  throne 
and  symbol  of  their  glory.  The  invariable  order  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  was  hastily  admitted  by  Julian  as  a  proof  of 
their  eternal  duration ;  and  their  eternity  was  a  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  were  the  workmanship,  not  of  an  inferior  deity,  but 
of  the  Omnipotent  King.  In  the  system  of  the  Platonists,  the 
visible,  was  a  type  of  the  invisible,  world.  The  celestial  bodies, 
as  they  were  informed  by  a  divine  spirit,  might  be  considered 
as  the  objects  the  most  worthy  of  religious  worship.  The  Sun, 
whose  genial  influence  pervades  and  sustains  the  univene,  justly 
claimed  the  adoration  of  mankind,  as  the  bright  representative 
of  the  Logos,  the  lively,  the  rational,  the  beneficent  image  of 
the  intellectual  Father.^^ 

In  every  age,  the  absence  of  genuine  inspiration  is  supplied  naa^aom 
by  the  strong  illusions  of  enthusiasm  and  the  mimic  arts  of  SbUMophei 
imposture.  If,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  these  arts  had  been  practised 
only  by  the  Pagan  priests,  for  the  support  of  an  expiring  cause, 
some  indulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  interest  and 
habits  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  But  it  may  appear  a  subject 
of  BWtpnae  and  scandal  that  the  philosophers  themselves  should 
have  contributed  to  abuse  the  superstitious  credulity  of  man- 
kind,^ and  that  the  Grecian  mysteries  should  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  magic  or  theurgy  of  the  modem  Platonists. 
They  arrogantly  pretended  to  control  the  order  of  nature,  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  futurity,  to  command  the  service  of  the 
inferior  daemons,  to  enjoy  the  view  and  conversation  of  the 
superior  gods,  and,  by  disengaging  the  soul  from  her  material 
bands,  to  re*unite  that  immortal  particle  with  the  Infinite  and 
Divine  Spirit. 

the  analogy  of  bodies  and  the  purity  of  spirits;  yet  the  gravest  philosophers  in- 
clined to  tne  whimsical  fancy  of  Aristophanes  and  Lucian  that  an  unbelieving  age 
might  starve  the  immortal  gods.   See  Observations  de  Spanheim,  p.  384,  444,  &c. 

*^'HAu>r  KiyUf  rb  {»v  ayoA/ia  xal  c/»^xo*'<  ''^^  Swovv^  koI  iyedB^tnyitv  rov  voijtov 
ir«r/>6«.  Julian,  epist.  xH.  [ie^.  11;  p.  558.  ed.  Hertl.].  In  another  place  (apud 
CyriL  L  il  p*.  69),  he  calls  the  Sun,  God,  and  the  throne  of  God.  Julian  believed 
the  Platonician  Trinity;  and  only  blames  the  Christians  for  preferring  a  mortal,  to 
an  immortal,  Lcigos. 

ssThe  sophists  of  Eunapius  perform  as  many  miracles  as  the  saints  of  the 
desert ;  and  the  only  circtimstance  in  their  favour  is  that  they  are  of  a  less  gloomv 
complexion.  Instead  of  devils  with  horns  and  tails,  lamblichus  evokol  the  semi 
of  love,  Eros  and  Anteros,  from  two  adjacent  fountains.  Two  beautiful  boys 
issued  from  the  water,  fondly  embraced  him  as  their  father,  and  retired  at  bt$ 
command,  p.  26,  37. 
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MMa^jSy  The  derout  and  fearless  curiosity  of  Jolisn  tempted  the 
JSjuf*™  j  pfiilosophers  with  the  hopes  of  an  easy  conquest ;  which,  fiom 
the  situation  of  their  young  proselyte,  might  be  productive  of 
the  most  important  consequences.^  Julian  imbibed  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  from  the  mouth  of  .^desius, 
who  had  fixed  at  Pergamus  his  wandering  and  persecuted  school 
But,  as  the  declining  strength  of  that  venerable  sage  was  nn- 
equid  to  the  ardour,  the  diligence,  the  rapid  conception  of  his 
gkrn-  pupily  two  of  his  most  learned  disciples,  Chrysanthes  and 
™  £usebiu8,  supplied,  at  his  own  desire,  the  place  of  their  aged 
master.  These  philosophers  seem  to  have  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed their  respective  parts;  and  they  artnilly  contrived, 
by  dark  hints  and  affectea  disputes,  to  excite  the  impatient 
hopes  of  the  aspirani,  till  they  deliv^^  him  into  the  hands  of 
their  associate  Maximus,  the  boldest  and  most  skilful  master 
of  the  Theurgic  science.  By  his  hands  Julian  was  secretly 
initiated  at  Ephesus,  in  the  *-wf»nfii*fl|^  ^%Ji 
residence  at  Athens  confirmed  thisL  unnatural  alliance^ot  phillo^ 
sophy  and  superstition]  He  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  solemn 
-initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which,  amidst  the 
general  decay  of  the  Grecian  worship,  still  retained  some  vestiges 
of  their  primaeval  sanctity ;  and  such  was  the  seal  of  Julian  that 
he  afterwards  invited  the  Eleusinian  pontiff  to  the  court  of  Gaul, 
fi^r  the  sole  purpose  of  consummating,  by  mystic  rites  and  sacri- 
fices, the  great  work  of  his  sanctification.  As  these  ceremonies 
were  perrarmed  in  the  depth  of  caverns,  and  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  and  as  the  inviolable  secret  of  the  mysteries  was 
preserveif  by  the  discretion  of  the  initiated,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  describe  the  horrid  sounds  and  fievy  apparitions,  which  were 
presented  to  the  senses,  or  the  imagination,  of  the  credulous 
aspirant,^  till  the  visions  of  comfiart  and  knowledge  broke  upon 
him  in  a  blaze  of  celestial  light.^  In  the  caverns  of  Ephesus 
and  Eleusis,^  the  mind  of  Julian  was  penetrated  with  sincere,  deep, 

*The  dexterous  management  of  these  sophists,  who  played  their  crednlaiis 
pupil  into  each  other's  hands,  isfairlj  told  hy  Eunapius  (p.  69-76).  with  unsuspecting 
simplicttv.  The  Abb6  de  la  Bl^terie  understands,  and  neatly  oescribes,  the  niiofe 
comedy  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  61-67). 

M  When  Julian,  in  a  momentanr  panic,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  thedaanons 
instantly  disappeared  (Greg.  Nac  Orat  iiL  p.  71  [iv.  c  55] ).  Gregory  supposes  that 
they  were  fnehtened,  but  the  priests  declaired  that  they  were  indignant  The 
reader,  aooonung  to  the  measure  of  his  faith,  will  determine  this  profound  Question. 

>  A  dark  and  distant  view  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  initiation  is  shewn  oy  Dion 
Chrysostom,  Themisttus,  Proclus,  and  Stobeeus.  The  learned  author  of  the 
Divine  Legation  has  exhibited  their  words  (vol  i.  p.  239,  247,  948,  980,  edit  1765), 
which  he  dexterously  or  forcibly  applies  to  his  own  hypothesis. 

*[Not  in  caverns  at  Eleusis,  but  in  a  great  Hall,  the  Teftsitriam,^ 
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and  nnaltenble  enthusiasm  ;  though  he  might  sometimes  exhibit 
the  vicissitudes  of  pious  fraud  and  h3rpocri8y^  which  may  be 
•    observed,  or  at  least  suspected,  in  the  characters  of  the  most 
conscientious  fiinatics.    From  that  moment  he  consecrated  his 
life  to  the  service  of  the  gods ;  and,  while  the  occupations  of 
;  *  war,  of  government,  and  of  study,  seemed  to  claim  the  whole 
measure  of  his  time,  a  stated  portion  of  the  hours  of  the  night 
was  invariably  reserved  for  the  exercise  of  private  devotion.  ^ 
.The  temperance  which  adorned  the  severe  manners  of  the 
;  soldier  and  the  philosopher  was  connected  with  some  strict  and 
'  frivolous  rules  of  religious  abstinence ;  and  it  was  in  honour  of  l 
Pan  or  Mercuiy,  of  Hecate  or  Isis,  that  Julian,  on  particular  v4:^ 
days,  denied  himself  the  use  of  some  particular  focMi,  which  A| 
might  have  been  offensive  to  his  tutelar  deities.     By  these^ 
voluntary  fiuts,  he  prepared  his  senses  and  his  understanding  for 
the  frequent  and  nnidliar  visits  with  which  he  was  honoured 
by  the  celestial  powers.    Notwithstanding  the  modest  silence 
of  JiitiAt^  hf"'"^!^       may  learn  from  his  faithful  friend,  the 
OT^or  Libanius,  that  he  lived  in  f\  perpetual  intercourse  with 
the  gods  and  goddesses;  that  they  deRcended  upon  earthy  to 
eiljoy  tne  conversation  of  their  fiivourite  heroj  that  they  gently 
jntCTTupted  his  slumbers,  bytouchjng  his  hand  or  his  hair  ;  that 
they" warned  him  ot  every  iinpending  danger,  and  conauct^ 
him,  by  their  inlallible  wisdom^  in  every  action  of  his  life ;  and  . 
tnat  he  had  acquired  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  heavenly  -V /J?  (jf^/  j 
gfi^rta,  as  leadiljf  to  diaUimulHh  Ihe  voice  of  Jupit^  from  that 
oflftlflterva,  and  the  form  ot  Apoilo  irom  the  figure  of  Hercules.^ 


or  Pachomius  were  consumed  in  these  v<^(^  occupafi^g>  Julian 
could  break  from  the  dream  of  superstitioii  to  arui  mmself  for 
battle ;  and,  after  vanquishing  in  the  field  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
he  calAily  retired  into  his  tent,  to  dictate  the  wise  and  salutary 
laws  of  an  empire,  or  to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  elegant 
pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

The  important  secret  of  the  apostacy  of  Julian  was  entrusted  hh 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  inUkUed,  with  whom  he  was  united  by  the^ 
sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  religion.^    The  pleasing  rumour 

V  Julian's  mcxlesty  confined  him  to  obscure  and  occasional  hints ;  but  Libanius 
expatiates  with  pleasure  on  the  fasts  and  visions  of  the  religious  hero  (Legat  ad 
Juuan.  p.  Z57  and  Orat.  Parental  c.  Izxziil  p.  309,  3x0). 


*  Libanius,  Orat  Parent, 
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WM  cautkNuly  circalated  among  the  adherants  of  the  ancient 
worship;  and  hk  future  greatness  became  the  object  of  the 
.  hopes,  the  prayen,  and  the  predictionB  of  the  pagans,  in  eveiy 
'  province  ot  the  empire.  From  the  seal  and  virtues  of  their 
royal  proselyte,  they  foncQy  expected  the  cure  of  every  evil  and 
the  restoration  of  every  blessing ;  and,  instead  of  disapproving 
of  the  ardour  of  their  pious  wishes,  Julian  ingenuously  con- 
fessed that  he  was  ambitious  to  attain  a  situation  in  which  he 
might  be  useful  to  his  country  and  to  his  religion.  But  this 
religion  was  viewed  with  an  hostile  eye  by  the  successor  of 
Constantine,  whose  capricious  passions  alternately  saved  and 
threatened  the  life  of  Julian.  The  arts  of  magic  and  divina- 
tion were  strictly  prohibited  under  a  despotic  goveniment  which 
condescended  to  fear  them ;  and,  if  the  pagans  were  reluctantly 
indulged  in  the  exercise  of  their  superstition,  the  rank  of  Julian 
would  have  excepted  him  from  the  general  toleration.  The 
apostate  soon  became  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
and  his  death  could  alone  have  appeased  the  just  apprehensions 
of  the  Christians.^  But  the  yomyg  pr^^gf  who  agpiredto  the 
glory  of  a  hero  rather  ttian  of  #wi»«iilfr|>y|      ffftf^j  by 

HTgg^.Tnhlijig  Kis  religion :  and  Jth^  ftftfly  terapirr  fff  pnlythHBm 
permitted  him  to  join  in  the  f^t^b^c  j^orship  of  a  sect  which  he 
inwardly  despised.  libanius  has  considered  the  hypom^  of 
his  triend  as  a  subject,  not  of  censure,  but  of  praise.  As  the 
statues  of  the  gods,"  says  that  orator,  which  have  been  defiled 
with  filth,  are  again  placed  in  a  magnificent  temple;  so  the 
beauty  of  truth  was  seated  in  the  mind  of  Julian,  after  it  had 
been  purified  from  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  education.  His 
sentiments  were  changed ;  but,  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  have  avowed  his  sentiments,  his  conduct  still  continued  the 
same.  Very  different  fix>m  the  ass  in  .£sop,  who  disguised  him- 
self with  a  lion's  hide,  our  lion  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself 
under  the  skin  of  an  ass ;  and,  while  he  embraced  the  dictates  of 
reason,  to  obey  the  laws  of  prudence  and  necessity."  ^  The 
dissimulation  of  >  Julian  lasted  above  ten  years,  fipom  his  secret 

suspect  the  secret  apostacy  of  his  brother;  and  in  a  letter,  which  may  be  reodved 
as  genuine,  he  exhorts  Julian  to  adhere  to  the  rdigion  of  their  ancestors;  an 
argument  which,  as  it  should  seem,  was  not  yet  perfectly  ripe.  See  Julian.  Op.  p. 
454  [6i3«  ed.  HertL],  and  Hist  de  Jovien,  torn.  iL  pi  141,  [The  letter  of  Gallus  is 
rejected  by  Petavius.] 

*^  Gregory  (iii.  p.  50  pv.  c  3]],  with  inhuman  seal,  censures  Constanthxs  for 
sparing  the  infont  apostate  (xaicwf  o^MMrra).  His  French  translator  (p^  965) 
cautiously  observes  that  such  expressions  must  not  be  prises  k  la  lettre.  [The 
phrase  implies  no  censure  of  the  preserver.] 

^  Mbanius,  Orat.  Pajrental.  c.  iz.  p.  333. 
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initiation  at  Ephesus  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war ;  when 
he  declared  himself  at  once  the  implacable  enemy  of  Christ 
and  of  Coustantins.  This  state  of  constraint  might  contribute 
to  strengthen  his  devotion ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  the 
obligation  of  assisting,  on  solemn  festivals,  at  the  assemblies  of 
the  Christians,  Julian  returned,  with  the  impatience  of  a  lover, 
to  bum  his  free  and  voluntary  incense  on  the  domestic  chapels 
of  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  But,  as  every  act  of  dissimulation  musC 
be  painful  to  an  inyenuous  spirit,  the  profession  of  ChiMtiamty 
increased  the  aversion  of  Julian  for  ^  r^jgiA**  r^j^t^aag^ 

the  free^^pm  "f         rw^inA  MnA  Mmj^jfi^A  him  ft%  KftM  a  nrmHn/*f 

and  couiage^ 

The  inclination  of  Julian  micht  prefer  the  gods  of  Homer, 
and  of  the  Scipios,  to  the  new  &ith  which  his  uncle  had  estab- 
lished in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  in  which  he  himself  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But,  as  a  philosopher, 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  justify  his  dissent  from  Christianity, 
which  was  supported  by  the  number  of  its  converts,  by  the 
vchain.of  prophecy,  the' splendour  of  miracles,  and  the  weight  of 

/evidenee.  The  cdaborate  work,'^  which  he  composed  amidst 
the  pnepamtionfl  of  the  Persian  war,  contained  the  substance 
of  those  ailments  which  he  had  long  revolved  In  his  mind. 
Some  fragments  have  been  transcribed  and  preserved  by  his 
adversary,  the  vehement  Cyril  of  Alexandria ;  ^  and  they  exhibit 
a  very  singular  mixture  of  wit  and  learning,  of  sophistry  and 
fiuiaticism.  The  elegance  of  the  style,  and  the  rank  of  the 
author,  recommended  his  writings  to  the  public  attention;^ 
and  in  the  impious  list  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  the 
celebrated  name  of  Pbrphyry  was  efiaced  by  the  superior  merit 
or  reputation  of  Julian.    The  minds  of  the  fiiithful  were  either 

*  sedueed,  or  scandalised,  or  alarmed ;  and  the  pagans,  who 

^^Fabridus  (Biblioth.  Grasc  1.  v.  c.  viii  p.  88-90)  and  Lardner  (Heathen 
Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  44-47)  have  accurately  compiled  all  that  can  now  be 
discovered  of  Julian's  work  against  the  Christians.  [These  compilations  are 
superseded  by  the  work  of  C.  j.  Neumann ;  see  Appendix  x.] 

»  About  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Julian,  he  executed  a  task  which  had 
been  feebly  attempted  by  Philip  of  Side,  a  prolix  and  contemptible  witer.  Even 
the  work  of  Cyril  has  not  entiralv  satisfied  the  most  favourable  judges :  and  the 
Abb^  de  la  Bl^erie  (Preface  k  1  Hist,  de  Jovien,  p.  y[>,  32)  wishes  that  s some 
tfUologUn  philosophe  (a  strange  centaur)  would  undertake  the  refutation  of  Julian. 

3>  Libanius  (drat.  Parental  c  Izxxvii.  p.  ^13),  who  has  been  suspected  of 
:issistin^  bis  friend,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  (Orat.  ix.  in  neoem  Julian,  p. 
255,  edit  Morel.)  to  the  writings  of  Porph3rry.  His  judgment  may  be  arraigned 
(Socrates,  L  iii  c.  33),  but  LiUmiil9  cannpt  be  accused  of  flattery  to  a  dead 
prince, 
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sometimes  presumed  to  engage  in  the  unequal  dispute,  deiived 
from  the  popular  work  of  their  Imperial  missionary  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  fidlacious  objections.  But  in  the  assiduous 
prosecution  of  these  theological  studies,  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans  imbibed  the  illiberal  prejudices  and  passions  of  a 
polemic  divine.  He  contracted  an  irrevocable  obligaticm  to 
maintain  and  propagate  his  religious  opinions ;  and,  whilst  he 
secretly  applauded  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  he 
wielded  the  weapons  of  controversy,  he  was  tempted  to  distrust 
the  sincerity,  or  to  despise  the  understandings,  of  his  an- 
tagonists, who  could  obstinately  resist  the  force  of  reason  and 
eloquence. 

1  The  Christians,  who  beheld  with  horror  and  indignation  the 
/  apostacy  of  Julian,  had  much  more  to  fear  from  his  power  than 
from  his  arguments.  The  pagans,  who  were  conscious  of  his 
fervent  zeal,  expected,  perhaps  with  impatience,  that  the  flames 
of  persecution  should  be  immediately  kindled  against  the 
enemies  of  the  gods ;  and  that  the  ingenious  malice  of  Julian 
would  invent  some  cruel  refinements  of  death  and  torture^ 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  rude  and  inexperienced  fury 
of  his  predecessors.  But  the  hopes,  as  well  as  the  fears,  of  the 
religious  fictions  were  apparently  disappointed  by  the  prudent 
>r-  humanity  of  a  prince  r-^^o  was  careful  o^^l?  »^  f^Wft,  J*^** 
Y^ptthlic  peace7  and  o04?he  rights  of  mankind.  Instructed  by 
^  history  and  reilectiou,  JulliU  was  penusae^That,  if  the  diseases 
of  the  body  may^metimes  be  cured  by  salutary  violence, 
neither  steel  nor  fire  can  eradicate  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  the  mind.  The  reluctant  victim  may  be  dragged  to  the 
foot  of  the  altar;  but  the  heart  still  abhors  and  disclaims 
the  sacrilegious  act  of  the  hand.  Religious  obstinacy  is 
hardened  and  exasperated  by  oppression ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
persecution  subsides,  those  who  have  yielded  are  restored  as 
penitents,  and  whose  who  have  resisted  are  honoured  as  saints 
and  mar^rrs.  If  Julian  adopted  the  unsuccessful  cruelty  of 
Diocletian  and  his  colleagues,  he  was  sensible  that  he  shoald 
stain  his  memory  with  the  name  of  tyrant,  and  add  new  glories 
to  the  Catholic  church,  which  had  derived  strength  and  increase 
from  the  severity  of  the  pagan  magistrates.    Actuated  by  these 

^  Libanius  (Orat.  ParenL  c  Iviil  p.  983,  284)  has  eloquently  ezpbuned  the 
tolerating  principles  and  oondnct  of  his  Imperial  friend.  In  a  very  remaricable 
epistle  to  the  people  of  Bostra,  Julian  himselr  (epist  lii)  professes  his  moderation, 
and  betrays  bis  zeal ;  which  is  acknowledgQd  by  Ammianus,  and  eayoaed  by 
Gregory,  Orat.  iiL  p.  79  [iv.  c.  57]. 
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motivety  and  appehenaive  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  an  un- 
settled reign,  Julian  surprised  the  world  by  an  edict  which  was 
not  unworthy  of  a  statesman  or  a  philosopher.    He  extended 


to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world  the  benefits  of  a  free  b 
and  equal  toleration;  and  the  only  hardship  which  he  inflicted  i 
on  thj^nhri^tiatiM  wmi  to  deprive  thcm  of  the  power  ot  torment- 
ing  thftir  fellnw-mihjpi^M^  whom  fcKay  atignfi^fig^ri  ^th  the  odjons 
titles  of  idolaters  and  heretics.  The  pagans  received  a  gracious 
permissicMi,  or  rather  an  express  order,  to  open  all  their 
temples;^  and  they  were  at  once  delivered  from  the  oppres- 
sive laws  and  arbitrary  vexations  which  they  had  sustained 
under  the  reign  of  Constantine  and  of  his  sons.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  had  been  banished  by  the 
Arian  monarch  were  recalled  from  exile  and  restored  to  their 
respective  churches;  the  Donatiats,  the  Novatians,  the  Mace- 
donians, the  Eunomians^  and  those  who,  with  a  more  prosperous 
fortune,  adhered  to  the  docteine  of  the  council  of  Nice.  Julian, 
who  understood  and  derided  their  theological  disputes,  invited 
to  the  palace  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  sects,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  agreeable  spectacle  of  their  furious  encounters.  The 
clamour  of  controversy  sometimes  povoked  the  emperor  to 
exclaim,  ''Hear  me!  the  Franks  have  heard  me,  and  the 
Alemanni ; "  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  now  engaged 
with  more  obstinate  and  implacable  enemies ;  and,  though  he 
exerted  the  powers  of  oratory  to  persuade  them  to  live  in  con- 
cord, or  at  least  in  peace,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  before  he 
dismissed  them  from  his  presence,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  union  of  the  Christians.  The  impartial  Ammianus  has 
ascribed  this  affected  demracy  to  the  desire  of  fomenting  the 
intestine  divisions  of  the  churoh ;  and  the  insidious  design  of 
undermining  the  foundations  of  Giristianity  was  inseparably 
connected  with  the  seal  which  Julian  professed  to  restore  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  empire.*^. 

As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  assumed,  according  to  SMaaa« 


 of 


*  In  Greece  the  temples  of  Minerva  were  opened  by  his  express  command,  iSJSSte^ 
before  the  death  of  Constantins  (Liban.  OraL  Pcunent.  c.  55,  p.  980) ;  and  Julian 
declares  himself  a  pagan  in  his  public  manifesto  to  the  Atheniana.  This  un- 
questionable evidence  may  correct  the  hasty  assertion  of  Ammianus,  who  seems  to 
aapjpose  Constantinople  to  be  the  place  where  be  discovered  his  attachment  to  the 


OAmmian.  xziL  5.  So«omen,  L  v.  c.  5.  Bestia  morttur,  trani^uillitas  ledit 
.  .  .  omnes  episoopi,  qui  de  propriissedibus  fuerant  ezterminati,  per  indulgentiam 
novi  prindpis  ad  ecclesias  redeunt.  Jerom.  adversus  Luciferianos.  tom.  ii.  p.  143. 
Optattts  accuses  the  Donatists  for  owing  their  safety  to  an  apostate  (1.  it.  &  x6, 
p.  36,  37>  edit.  DupinX 
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the  custom  of  his  predecessors^  the  character  of  supreme  pontiflT ; 
not  only  as  the  most  honourable  title  of  Imperial  greatness,  but 
as  a  sacred  and  important  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  was 
resolved  to  execute  with  pious  diligence.    As  the  business  of 
the  state  prevented  the  emperor  from  joining  every  day  in  the 
public  devotion  of  his  subjects,  he  dedicated  a  domestic  chapel 
to  his  tutelar  deity  the  Sun ;  his  gardens  were  filled  with  statues 
and  altars  of  the  gods ;  and  each  apartment  of  the  palace  dis- 
played the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  temple.    Every  morn- 
ing he  saluted  the  parent  of  light  with  a  sacrifice ;  the  blood 
of  another  victim  was  shed  at  the  moment  when  the  Sun  sunk 
below  the  horizon ;  and  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  and  the  Genii  of 
the  night,  received  their  respective  and  seasonable  honours 
from  the  inde&tigabla  devotion  of  Julian.    On  solemn  festivals, 
he  regularly  visited  the  temple  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom 
the  day  was  peculiarly  consecrated,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  religion  of  the  magistrates  and  people  by  the  example  of 
his  own  zeal.    Instead  of  maintaining  the  lofty  state  of  a 
monarch,  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  his  purple,  and 
encompassed  by  the  golden  shields  of  his  guards,  Julian  solicited, 
with  respectful  eagerness,  the  meanest  offices  which  contributed 
■  to' the  worship  of  the  gods.    Amidst  the  sacred  but  licentious 
crowd  of  priests,  of  inferior  ministers,  and  of  female  dancers, 
/  who  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  emperor  to  bring  the  wood,  to  blow  the  fire,  to 
handle  the  knife,  to  slaughter  the  victim,  and,  thrusting  his 
bloody  hand  into  the  bowels  of  the  expiring  animal,  to  draw 
forth  the  heart  or  liver,  and  to  read,  with  the  consummate  skill 
of  an  haruspex,  the  imaginary  signs  of  future  events.  The 
wisest  of  the  pagans  censured  this  extravagant  superstition 
which  affected  to  despise  the  restraints  of  prudence  and  decency, 
[t^der  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  practised  the  rigid  maxims  of 
jeconomy  the  expense  of  religious  worship  consumed  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  revenue ;  a  constant  supply  of  the  scarcest  and 
most  beautiful  birds  was  transported  nom  distant  climates,  to 
oleed  on  the  altars  of  the  gods ;  an  hundred  oxen  were  fre- 
quently sacrificed  by  Julian  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  and  it 
soon  became  a  popular  jest  that,  if  he  should  return  with  con- 
quest from  the  Persian  war,  the  breed  of  homed  cattle  must 
m&llibly  be  extinguished.    Yet  this  expense  may  appear  incon- 
siderable, when  it  is  compared  with  the  splendid  presents  which 
were  offered,  either  by  the  hand  or  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
to  all  the  celebrated  places  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  world ; 
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and  with  the  sunfl  allotted  to  repair  and  decomte  the  ancient 
temples,  which  had  sufibred  the  silent  decay  of  time  or  the 
recent  injuries  of  Christian  rapine.  Encouraged  by  the  example, 
the  exhortations,  the  liberality,  of  their  pious  sovereign,  the 
cities  and  fiimilies  resumed  the  pmctice  of  their  neglected 
ceremonies./  "  Every  part  of  the  world,"  exclaims  Libanius  with 
devout  tnchsport,  ''displayed  the  triumph  of  religion ;  and  the 
grateful  prospect  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding  victims,  the  smoke 
of  incense,  and  a  solemn  train  of  priests  and  prophets,  without 
fear  and  without  danger.  The  sound  of  prayer  and  of  music 
was  beard  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains ;  and  the  same 
ox  afforded  a  sacrifice  for  the  gods  and  a  supper  for  their  joyous 
votaries.''  ^ 

But:  the  gi*niii«  Jt^jLEgwer  of  Julian  were  unequal  to  the  enter-  Kcfbrmauoa 
prise  ofrest^ng_a_^igo^[wK^ 

priQj8ipI57^f^a^J5fS^E^E^^*^^  5  ''^ 

which^ rapidly  hastened  to  deci^anSTcliss^utlon^^ 
susce^ffile  of Tmy  suUd  uf  66nsi8tent  refbHjaAtion.  Thg"Jtiris- 
dictibxTof  the  supreme  pontil^,  more  especially  after  that  office 
had 'tween  united  with  the  Imperial  dignity,  comprehended  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  Julian  named  for  his 
vican,  in  the  several  provinces,  the  priests  and  philosophers 
whom  he  esteemed  the  best  qualified  to  co-operate  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  great  design ;  and  his  pastoral  letters,^  if  we  may 
use  that  name,  still  represent  a  very  curious  sketch  of  his  wishes 
and  intentions.  He  directs  that  in  every  city  the  sacerdotal 
order  should  be  composed,  without  any  distinction  of  birth  or 
fortune,  of  those  persons  who  were  the  most  conspicuous  for 
their  love  of  the  gods  and  of  men.  "li  they  are  guilty," 
continues  he,  of  any  scandalous  offence,  they  should  be  censur^ 
or  degraded  by  the  superior  pontiff ;  but,  as  long  as  they  retain 
their  rank,  they  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  magistrates 
and  people.    Their  humility  may  be  shown  in  the  plainness  of 

^  The  restoration  of  the  pa|^  worship  is  described  by  Julian  (Misopogon,  p. 
346  [446,  ed.  HertL]),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  60,  p.  286,  287,  and  Orat. 
Coosnlar.  ad  JnUao,  p.  045,  046,  edit  MoieL)i  Ammianta  (zzii.  za),  and  Grq^ory 
Naxiansen  (Qtat.  Iv.  p.  zsz).  These  writers  agree  in  the  essential,  and  even 
minute,  facts;  but  the  different  lights  in  which  they  view  the  extreme  devotion  of 
Julian  are  expressive  of  the  gradiiitions  of  self-applause,  passionate  admiration, 
mild  reproof,  and  partial  invective. 

See  Julian.  E4>istoL  zlix.  IxH.  bciiu  and  a  long  and  curious  fragment,  without 
beginning  or  end,  jp.  388-305  [37z-^].  The  supreme  pontiff  derides  the  Mosaic 
history  luid  the  Christian  disdplme,  prefers  the  Greek  poets  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  palliates,  with  the  skill  of  a  Jesuit,  tbe  relative  worship  of 
miages. 
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their  domeitic  gub;  their  dignity,  in  the  pomp  of  holy  Tcst- 
ments.  When  they  are  siunmoDed  in  their  turn  to  officiate 
before  the  altar,  they  ought  not,  during  the  appointed  number 
of  daya,  to  depart  from  the  precincts  of  the  temple ;  nor  should 
a  single  day  be  suffered  to  elapse  without  the  prayers  and  the 
sacrifice,  which  they  are  obliged  to  offer  for  the  proap^ty  of 
the  state  and  of  individuals.  The  exercise  of  their  sacred 
functions  requires  an  immaculate  purity,  both  of  mind  and 
body ;  and,  even  when  they  are  dismissed  from  the  temple  to 
the  occupatians  of  common  lif^  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to 
excel  in  decency  and  virtue  the  rest  of  their  iellow-citiaeDs. 
The  priest  of  the  gods  should  never  be  seen  in  theatres  or 
taverns.  His  conversation  should  be  chaste,  his  diet  temperate, 
his  friends  of  honourable  reputation;  and,  if  he  sometimes 
visits  the  Forum  or  the  Palace,  he  should  appear  only  as  the 
advocate  of  those  who  have  vainly  solicited  either  justice  or 
mercy.    His  studies  should  >^  ^  of  his 

profiMsion.'^^  Xiomtlous  taleC^r  com^tttff,  ■hH^m^  mnm*  y^^ 
banwhed  from  his  library ;  which  ouf^ht  solely  to  consist  of 
histotical  and  philosophical  writinp ;  of  history  which  is 
founded"  m  truth,  and  of  phiimMmfcy  which  f^nt^j^  with 
religioiu"  The  impious  opinions  of  the  Epiqireims^  and  Sceptics 
deservehis  abhorrence  and  contempt ;  ^  Jait  hiMifaQnldlffllgently 
study  Ibhe  systems  of  PytbagOTas,  of  Plato^  and  of  the  Stoics, 

gods :  that  the  w^ 
is  governed  by  their  providence;  that  their  go9df*^  ^« 
source  of  every  t^w^p^nil  b^*»Ming ;  ^nH  f^hut  tbf  y  have  prepared 

The  Imperial  pcmtiff  inculcates,  in  the  most  persuasive  language, 
the  duties  of  benevolence  and  hospitality;  exhorts  his  inferior 
clergy  to  recommend  the  universal  practice  of  those  virtues; 
promises  to  assist  their  indigence  from  the  public  treasury ;  and 
declares  his  resolution  of  establishing  hospitals  in  every  city, 
where  the  poor  should  be  received  without  any  invidious  dis* 
tinction  of  country  or  of  religion.  Julian  beheld  with  envy  the 
wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the  church ;  and  he  very  frankly 
confesses  his  intention  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  the  applause, 
as  well  as  advantage,  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  ezdnsive 

*Tbe  exultation  of  Julian  (p.  301)  that  these  impious  sectt,  and  ena  thdr 
writings,  are  extinguished  may  be  consistent  enough  with  the  sacerdotal  charmccer  : 
but  it  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  to  wish  that  any  opinions  and  arguments 
the  most  repugnant  to  his  own  should  be  oonoealed  from  the  knowledge  of 

mankind. 
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practice  of  charity  and  beneficence.^®  The  same  spirit  of  imita* 
tion  might  dispose  the  emperor  to  adopt  several  ecclesiastical 
institutions^  the  use  and  importance  of  which  were  approved  by 
the  success  of  his  enemies.  But,  if  these  imaginary  plans  of 
reformation  had  been  realized^  the  forced  and  imperfect  copy 
would  have  been  less  beneficial  to  Paganism  than  honourable  to 
Christianib^.^  The  Gentiles,  who  peaceably  followed  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  were  rather  surprised  than  pleased 
with  the  introduction  of  foreign  manners ;  and,  in  the  short 
period  of  his  reign,  Julian  had  frequent  occasions  to  complain  of 
the  want  of  fervour  of  his  own  party  .^^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  Julian  pr«wip^^  him  emfhr^.  thcj 
friendspf  Jupiter  ^  bin  personal  nriends  and  brethren  :  and.' 
fhrm^Kjif  pitHKftlly  nver1nn]c<>d  the  ^^fit  of  Chrigtiimcgastancv. 

he  admired  and  rewarded  the  noble  p*^"'*^^^!^"^*^  rjinae 
GenHIg^who  had  preferred  the  favour  of  the  goda  to  ^hat  of  the 
em^ror?  If  they  cultivated  the  literature,  as  well  as  the 
religiOTi,  of  the  Greeks,  they  acquired  an  additional  claim  to  the 
friendship  of  Julian,  who  ranked  the  Muses  in  the  number  of 
his  tutelar  deities.  In  the  religion  which  he  had  adopted,  piety 
and  learning  were  almost  synonymous ;  ^  and  a  crowd^of  poets,  ^'yXy^ 
of  rhetigiciaogt.,aiuL  of  philosophers^  hastened  the  Imperial 
court,  jtg-^ofiCUBy  ^e  vaamt  places  of  the~j?^«nopg  w^  had 
seduced  the-^o^ulity  of  Constao^usI  His  successor  esteemed, 
the  ties  of  common  initiation  as  fiur  more  sacred  than  those  o£ 

^  Yet  be  insinuates  that  the  Christians*  under  the  pretence  of  charity,  inveigledt 
children  from  their  religion  and  parents,  conve^  them  on  ship-board,  and  de- 
voted those  victims  to  a  life  of  poverty  or  servitude  in  a  remote  country  (p.  305 
[391]).    Had  the  charge  been  proved,  it  was  his  duty,  not  to  complain,  but  to 

Smish.  [It  is  very  questionable  whether  Julian  meant  to  insinuate  this  charge. 
e  compares  the  conduct  of  the  "  Galilaeans  "  in  looking  after  the  poor  for  the  s^e 
of  proeelTtizing  to  that  of  kidnappers  who  inveigle  children  b^  giving  them 
a  cake ;  the  simile  does  not  seem  to  be  applied  literaUy  to  the  Christians.] 

^  Gregory  Naziansen  is  facetious,  ingenious,  and  argumentative.  Cvat.  iiL  p. 
lox,  X02,  «c.  [iv.,  c.  115  ji^^.].  He  ridicules  the  folly  m  such  vain  imitation ;  and 
amuses  himself  with  inquiring,  what  lessons,  moral  or  theological,  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  Grecian  fables. 

^  He  accuses  one  of  his  pontiffs  of  a  secret  confederacy  with  the  Christian 
bishops  and  presbyters.  E^ist  Ixii  Qx  ^3].  'OpAr  «Sv  mKknv  luw  hXAyt^piw  o§ow 
r»vc  0cov«,  and  again,  ^itSus  6i  ovrw  paSiSfmtt  &C.  Epist  Ixiii  [p.  ^87]. 
^  He  praises  the  fidelity  of  Callixene,  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had  been  twice  as 
constant  as  Penelope,  and  rewards  her  with  the  priesthood  of  the  Phrygian  goddess 
at  Pessinus.  (J ulian.  Epist  xxi . )  He  applauds  the  firmness  of  Sopater  of  Hierapolis, 
who  had  been  repeatedly  pressed  by  Constantius  and  Gallus  to  apostoHu.  (£pisL 
xxvii  p.  401  [^18].) 

4*  'O  M  vfu^wf  aStk^  Kiymn  rt  mal  Btw  UpA    Orat  Patent.  C.  77,  pi  JfXL  The 

same  sentiment  is  frequently  inculcated  by  Julian.  Libanius,  and  the  rest  of  tbair 
party. 
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coDMUiguinity :  he  chose  his  &voiirites  among  the  sages  who 
w^re  deeply  skilled  iii^the  occult  sciences  of  magic  and  divina- 
tion ;  and  every  ^pofls^i^^ho  pretended  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
Ibturity  was  assureao^fenjoying  the  present  hour  in  honour  and 
affltfenoe.^  Among  the  philosophers,  Maximus  obtained  the 
most  eminent  rank  in  the  friendship  of  his  royal  disciple^  who 
.  communicated,  with  unreserved  confidence,  his  actions,  his 
^  sentiments,  and  his  religious  desims,  during  the  anxious  suspense 
of  the  civil  war.^  As  soon  as  Julian  had  taken  possession  of 
the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  dispatched  an  honourable  and 
pressing  invitation  to  Maximus ;  who  then  resided  at  Sardes 
in  Lydia,  with  Chrysanthius,  the  associate  of  his  art  and  studies. 
The  prudent  and  superstitious  Chrysanthius  refused  to  undertake 
a  Journey  which  si^owed  itself,  according  to  the  rules  of  divina- 
tion, with  the  most  threatening  and  malignant  aspect :  but  his  com- 
panion, whose  fiinatlcism  was  of  a  bolder  cast,  persisted  in  his  inter- 
rogations,  till  he  had  extorted  from  the  gods  a  seeming  consent  to 
his  own  wishes  and  those  of  the  emperor.  The  journey  of  Maximus 
through  the  dlies  of  Asia  displayed  the  triumph  of  philosophic 
vanity  ;  and  the  magistrates  vied  with  each  other  in  the  honour- 
able reception  which  they  prepared  for  the  friend  of  their 
sovereign.  JuBan  was  pronouncing  an  oration  before  the  senate, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Maximus.  The  emperor 
inunediately  interrupted  his  discourse,  advanced  to  meet  him, 
and,  after  a  tender  embrace,  conducted  him  by  the  hand  into 
the  midst  of  the  assembly;  where  he  publicly  acknowledged 
the  benefits  which  he  had  derived  from  the  instructions  of  the 
philosopher.  Maximus^*^  who  soon  acquired  the  confidence, 
and  influenced  the  councils,  of  Julian,  was  insensibly  corrupted 
by  the  temptations  of  a  court.  His  dress  became  more  splendid, 
his  demeanour  more  lofty,  and  he  wasexposea,  uiider-a  sacoeed- 
ing  rgign,  to  a  disgraceful  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  the 
disciple  of  Platd"igrd  accumuiatea,  in  the  short  duration  of  his 
fiivour,  a  vary  scandalous  proportion  ot  wealth.  Of  the  other 
philosophers  and  sophists,  who  were  invited  to  the  Imperial 
residence  by  the  choice  of  Julian  or  by  the  success  of  Maximus, 

^  The  curiosity  and  credulity  of  the  emperor,  who  tried  every  mode  of 
divination,  are  fairly  exposed  by  Ammianus,  xxil  12. 

M  Julom.  EpisL  xxxviiL  Three  other  epistles  (xv.  xvi.  xxxix.)  in  the  same 
style  of  friendship  and  confidence  are  addressed  to  the  philosopher  Maximus. 

'  Emmpius  (an  Maximo,  p.  77, 78,  79,  and  in  Chrysantnio,  p.  147,  148)  has 
minuteiy  related  these  anecdotes,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  most  important 
events  oif  the  age.  Yet  he  fairly  confesses  the  frailty  of  Maximus.  His  reoeptioo 
at  Constantinople  is  described  by  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  86,  pu  joz)  and 
Ammianus  ^xxii.  7). 
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few  were  able  to  pi^esenre  tbmis  innoceoqe  ojp.  thw  ceputation.^ 
The  liberal  gifts  of  money^  Iwds,  and  hpuses,  were  insufficient 
to  satiate  Uueir  rapacious  avaricp;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people  was  justly  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  th^r  abject 
poverty  and,  ,  disinterested  professions.  The  penetration  of 
Julian  could  not  always  be  deceived  :  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
despise  th^  oh^cters  of  those  men  whose  talents  deserved  his 
esteem;  be  desired  to  escape  the  double  reproach  of  imprudence 
and  inconstancy ;  and  he  was  apprehensive  of  degradii^  in  the 
eyes  of  the  profiuxe,  the  honoujc  of  letters  .and  of  religion.^^ 

The  fiivour  of  cf ulian  w^  alipost  equally  divided  between  the  OMmtau 
Panns^  who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  ^oir^hip  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  Christians,  who  prudently  embraced  the  religion  of 
their  sovereign.  The  acquisition  of  new  progfe^ytQa^  gratified 
the  "V^ing  p^^^'A^lfff  his  so^lf  supey^tition  and  vanity^  and  he 
was  heaid  .  to  declare  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  missionary  ^at,  if 
he  pniiji^  r^T^dgr  ^^i^  iTnliviHiiAl  richer  than7MK£^Mi4;;gfe^ 
city  greater  than-Bflbylon^Jhc-^ould^t  esteem. .hii^felf  the 
li^fiqfijf*t«;ir  nf  nlrinrf^  iHl]^^  at  the.  samc  ticac,  he  could  re- 
claim Jiia»jaul4eclaL.fi55iJ^^  im^ 
mortaLgods.^^  A  prince,  who  had  studied  human  nature,  and 
who  possessed  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  empire,  could  adapt 
'/his  arguments,  his  promises,  and  his  rewards,  to  every  order 
of  Christians ;  and  the  merit  of  a  seasonable,  conversion  was 
allowed  to  supply  the  defects  of  a  candidate,  or  even  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  a  criminaL    As  the  army  is  the  most  forcible  engine 

^  Chrysanthtus,  who  had  refused  to  quit  Lydia*  was.  create^  high-priest  of  the 
province.  His  cautious  and  temperate  use  of  power  secured  him  after  the 
revolution ;  and  he  Hved  in  peace :  while  Maximus,  Priscus,  Ac  were  persecuted 
by  the  Christian  ministers.  Sea  the  adventures  of  those  fanatic  sophists,  collected 
by  Brucker,  torn,  it  p.  381-293. 

See  Libanius  (Orat  Parent,  c.  101,  102,  p.  32^,  325,  326)  and  Eunapius  (Vit. 
Sophist,  in  Prooeresio,  p.  za5).  Some  students,  whose  expectations  perhaps  were 
^undless  oc  extravagant,  retired  in  disgust  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iv.  X2a  It 
IS  strange  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  contradict  the  title  of  one  of  TlIlemoDt's 
chapters  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  960):  "La  Cour  de  Julien  est  pleine 
de  philosopbes  ist  de  gens  perdus  ". 

«>  Under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  his  subjects  of  every  rank  aspired  to  the 
glorious  title  of  Convertisseur,  expressive  of  their  xeal  and  success  in  making 
proselytes^  The  word  and  the  idea  are  growing  obsolete  in  France ;  may  they 
ne\'er  be  introduced  into  England ! 

■I  See  the  strong  expressions  of  Libanius,  which  were  probably  those  of  Julian 
himself.   (Orat..  Parent,  c.  59,  p.  285.) 

"When  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  x.  p.  167)  is  desirous  to  magnify  the 
Christian  firmness  of  his  brother  Caesarius,  physician  to  the  Imperial  court,  he 
owns  that  Caesarius  disputed  with  a  formidable  adversary,  yto\v¥  er  oirXocc,  koI 
u.€yay  «r  x&ytov  6«iv^n.  In  his  iuvectlves  he  scarcely  allows  any  share  of 
wit  or  courage  to  the  apostate. 
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of  absolute  power,  Julian  applied  himself,  Mrith  peculiar  diligrace, 
to  corrupt  the  religion  of  his  troops,  without  whose  hearty  con- 
currence every  measure  must  be  dangerous  and  unsuccessfiil ; 
and  the  natural  temper  of  soldiers  made  this  conquest  as  easy 
as  it  was  important  The  legions  of  Gaul  devoted  themselves 
to  the  fi&ith,  as  well  as  to  the  fortunes,  of  their  victorious  leader ; 
and  even  before  the  death  of  Constantius,  he  had  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  announcing  to  his  fHends  that  they  assisted  with  fervoit 
devotion,  and  voracious  appetite,  at  the  sacrifices,  which  were 
repeatedly  offered  in  his  camp,  of  whole  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen.** 
The  armies  of  the  East,  which  had  been  trained  under  the  stan- 
dard of  the  cross,  and  of  Constantius,  required  a  more  artftil  and 
expensive  mode  of  persuasion.  On  the  days  of  solemn  and 
public  festivals,  the  emperor  received  the  homage,  and  rewarded 
the  merits,  of  the  troops.  His  throne  of  state  was  encircled  with 
the  military  ensigns  of  Rome  and  the  republic ;  the  holy  name 
of  Christ  was  erased  from  the  Laharum  ;  and  the  symbols  of  war, 
/.  of  majesty,  and  of  pagan  superstition,  were  so  dexterously  blended, 
that  the  faithful  subject  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  when  he 
respectfully  saluted  the  person  or  image  of  his  sovereign.  The 
soldiers  passed  successively  in  review  ;  and  each  of  them,  before 
he  received  from  the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal  donative,  pro- 
portioned to  his  rank  and  services,  was  required  to  cast  a  few 
grains  of  incense  into  the  flame  which  burnt  upon  the  altar. 
Some  Christian  confessors  might  resist,  and  others  might  repent; 
but  the  greater  number,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gold  and 
awed  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  contracted  the  criminal 
engagement ;  and  their  future  perseverance  in  the  worship  of 
the  gods  was  enforced  by  every  eonsideraticm  of  duty  and  of 
interest.  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  arts,  and  at  the 
expense  of  sums  whicn  would  have  purchased  the  service  of  half 
the  nations  of  Scythia,  Julian  gradually  acquired  for  his  troops 
the  imaginary  protection  ot'  the  godii.  tod  ibr  himseif  xhefaro 
anXeSeSual^^fOTt^ft^ 

than  probable  that  the  restoration  and  encouragement  of  P^igan- 
ism  revealed  a  multitude  of  pretended  Christians,  who,  from  | 

B>  Julian.  Epist  xxxviii.  Ammianus,  xxii.  za  [6].  Adeo  ut  in  dies  psBoe 
singulos  milites  carnis  distentiore  sagina  victitantes  incultius,  potusque  aviaitate 
correpti  [read,  corrufii]  humeris  impositi  transeontiuxn  per  piateas,  ez  publids 
aedibus ...  ad  sua  diversoria  portaientur.  ^  The  devout  prince  and  the  indignant 
historian  describe  the  same  scene ;  and  in*  Illyricum  or  Antioch  similar  causes 
must  have  produced  similar  effects. 

M  Gregory  (Orat  iii.  p.  74,  75,  8^-86  [nr.,  c  6Ksqq.,  Sa  sqqJJ^  and  Libanins (Orat 
Parent,  c  Ixxxi  Ixxxii.  p.  307,  308;  frtpi  rovntv  ri^r  TmwMiVr       «^v#m&  vAmtbt  bw^ 

Xmo^aK  fidymr.  The  soptust  owns  and  justifies  the  expense  of  these  military  conversions, 
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motives  of  temporal  advantage,  bad  acquiesced  in  the  religicm 
of  the  former  reign;  and. who  afterwards  returned,  with  the 
same  flexibility  of  conscience^  to  the  &ith  which  was  professed 
by  the  successors  of  Julian. 

While  the  devout  monarch  incessantly  laboured  to  restore  iiMJm 
and  propagate  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  embraced  the 
extraordinary  design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
In  a  public  epistle^  to  the  nation  or  community  of  the  Jews, 
dispersed  through  the  provinces,  he  pities  their  misfortunes, 
condemns  their  oppressors,  praises  their  constancy,  declares 
himself  their  gracious  protector,  and  expresses  a  pious  hope 
that,  after  his  return  from  the  Persian  war,  he  may  be  permitted 
to  pay  his  grateful  vows  to  the  Almiffhty  in  his  holy  citv  of 
Jerusalem.  The  blind  superstition  and  abject  slavery  of  those  r 
unfortunate  exiles  must  excite  the  contempt  of  a  philosophic  |V\ 
emperor ;  but  they  deserved  the  friendship  of  Julian  by  their 
implacable  hatred  of  the  Christian  name.  The  barren  syna- 
gogue abhorred  and  envied  the  fecundity  of  the  rebellious  church : 
the  power  of  the  Jews  was  not  equal  to  their  malice ;  but  their 
gravest  rabbis  approved  the  private  murder  of  an  apostate;^ 
and  their  seditious  clamours  had  often  awakened  the  indolence 
of  the  pagan  magistrates.  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the 
Jews  became  the  subjects  of  their  revolted  children,  nor  was  it 
long  before  they  experienced  the  bitterness  of  domestic  tyranny. 
The  civil  immunities  which  had  been  granted,  or  confirmed,  by 
Severus  were  gradually  repealed  by  the  Christian  princes ;  and 
a  rash  tumult  excited  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  seemed  to 
justify  the  lucrative  modes  of  oppression,  which  were  invented 

Julian's  qiiatle  (xxv)  is  adcSressed  to  the  community  o.  the  Jews.  Aldus 
(VeneL  1499)  has  branded  it  with  an  «i  yi^o'tof ;  but  this  stigma  is  justly  removed 
by  the  subsequent  editors,  Petavius  and  Spanheim.  The  epistle  is  mentioned  by 
Sozomen  H.  v.  c.  23),  and  the  purport  of  it  is  confirmed  b^  Gregory  (Orat,  iv.  p. 
Ill),  and  by  Julian  himself  (Fragment  d.  29O.  [In  a  S^nac  chronicle  (early  6th 
cent.)  a  st<xy  is  told  that  a  number  of  Jews  from  Palesune  met  Julian  at  Tarsus, 
to  ask  leave  to  rebuild  their  Temple.  As  it  was  known  that  Julian  objected  to  the 
Jewish  monotheism,  they  exhibited  seven  idols  to  propitiate  him,  and  offered  incense 
on  the  altars  of  his  heathen  deities.  He  acceded  to  their  request,  but  on  their 
way  home  the  Jews  were  murdered  by  Christian  soldiers.  See  Hoffmann,  Julianos 
der  Abtri&nnige,  1880  (Leiden).] 

M  The  Misnah  denounced  death  against  those  who  abandoned  the  foundation. 
The  judgment  of  zeal  is  explained  by  Marsham  (Canon.  Chron.  p.  161,  162,  edit. 
foL  London,  167s)  and  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  viii  p.  120).  Constantine 
made  a  law  to  protect  Christian  converts  from  Judaism.  Cod.  Theod.  L  xvl  tit. 
viii.  I^.  I.   Godefrpy,  tom.  vi  p.  315. 

^  Et  interea  (during  the  civil  war  of  Magnentius)  Judacorum  seditio,  qui 
Patridum  nefarie  in  regni  speciem  sustulerunt,  oppressa.  Aurelius  Victor,  in 
Constantio,  c.  xlii.   See  Tillonont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  379  in  4ta 
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by  the  btehops  and  euinichs  of  the  court  of  Gonstantioa.  The 
Jewiah  t>attiarch,  who  waa  still  permitted  to  exercise  a  precarious 
juriadr<*tion^  held  hia  reaidence  at  Tiberias;"  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Palestine  were  filled  with  the  renttiiina  of  a 
.  people  who  fimdl  j  adhered  to  the  promiaed  land.  But  the  edict 
of  Hadrian  waa  renewed  and  enforced ;  and  they  viewed  from 
afar  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  which  were  profkned  in  their 
eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Christians.^ 

jiffiyw  In  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country,  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem^  inclosed  the  two  mountains  of  Sion  and  Acra, 
within  an  oval  figure  of  about  three  English  miles.^^  Towards 
the  south,  the  upper  town  and  the  fortress  of  David  were 
erected  on  the  lofty  ascent  of  Mount  Sion :  on  die  north  side, 

gtoiattm  the  buildings  of  the  lower  town  covered  the  spacious  summit 
^  of  Mount  Acra ;  and  a  part  of  the  hill,  distinguiafhed  by  the 
name  of  Moriah  and  levelled  by  human  industry,  was  crowned 
with  the  stately  temple  of  the  Jewish  nation.  After  the  final 
destruction  of  the  temple,  by  the  arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian, 
a  ploughshare  was  drawn  over  the  consecrated  ground,  as  a 
sign  of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion  was  deserted;  and  the 
vacant  space  of  the  lower  city  was  filled  with  the  public  and 
private  edifices  of  the  iElban  colony,  which  spread  themselves 
over  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary.  The  holy  places  were 
polluted  with  monuments  of  idolatry ;  and,  either  from  design 
or  aciddent,  a  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Venus  on  the  spot  which 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ^ 

"  The  city  and  synagogue  of  Tiberias  are  curioosLy  described  by  Reland, 
Palestin.  tooL  il  p.  1036-1042. 

*  Basnage  has  folly  illustrated  the  state  of  the  Jews  tinder  Constantine  and 
his  successors  (torn,  viil  c.  iv.  p.  ixi-153).  [Cp.  Gr^tz,  Ges.  der  Juden.  iv.,  c.  19-21.] 


•  Reland  (Palestia  1.  i.  p.  309,  390, 1.  1a  p.  838)  describes,  with  learning  and 
perspicuity,  Terusalem,  and  the  face  of  the  adjacent  country.    [See  the  article 
''Jerusalem  "  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  in  the  new  ed.  of  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible;  also  the  series  of  memoirs  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  PuxkI;  the 
ordnance  survey  of  Jerusalem,"  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  1866.  Cp.  Appendix  23.] 
^  I  have  consulted  a  tare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  d'Anville  (sur  I'ancienne 
Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747,  p.  75).   The  circumference  of  the  ancitat  city  (EuseU  I 
Praeparat.  Evangel  h  ul  c  $6)  was  twenty-seven  stadia,  or  2550  iaises,    A  plan 
taken  on  the  spot  assigns  no  more  than  1980  for  the  modem  town.   The  circuit 
is  defined  by  natural  land-marks  which  cannot  be  mistaken  or  removed.  [Josephus 
(B.  J.  v.  4]  gives  33  stadia ;  Sir  C.  Wilson  calculates  not  more  than  25.  The  dimen-  j 
sions  of  tne  modem  town  are  about  1000  yards  from  £.  to  W.  and  the  same  from  I 
N.  to  S.   A  map  showing  the  various  theories  as  to  the  line  of  the  old  walls  is 
given  in  the  book  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  The  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem,  1888.] 

See  two  curious  passages  in  Jerom  (tom.  L  p.  loa,  t  vi  p.  315),  and  th^ 
ample  detaik  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  L  p.  569,  torn,  il  p.  289, 
294,  4to  edition). 
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Almost  three  hundred  years  after  those  stupendous  eVents^  the 
pro&ne  chapel  of  Venus  was  demolished  by  the  order  of  Con- 
stantine  ;  and  the  removal  of  the  earth  and  stones  revealed  the 
holy  sepulchre  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.  A  magnificent  churdh 
was  erected  on  that  mystic  ground^  by  the  first  Christian 
emperor ;  and  the  effects  of  his  pious  munificence  were  ex- 
tended to  every  spot  which  had  been  consecrated  by  tHeii^ 
footsteps  of  patriarchs^  of  prophets,  and  of  the  Son  of  God.®*      /  ^ 

The  passionate  desire  of  contemplating  the  original  monu- rflffi»«M 
ments  of  their  redemption  attracted  to  Jerusalem  a  successive 
crowd  of  pilgrims,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
the  most  distant  countries  of  the  East ;  ^  and  their  J)iety  wigi 
authorized  by  the  example  of  the  empress  Helena,  who  appears 
to  have  united  the  credulity  of  age  with  the  warm  feelings  of 
a  recent  conversion.  Sages  and  heroes,  who  have  visited  the 
memorable  scenes  of  ancient  wisdom  or  glory,  have  confessed 
the  inspiration  of  the  genius  of  the  place  ;  ^  and  the  Chri3tian 
who  knelt  before  the  holy  sepulchre  ascribed  his  lively  &ith 
and  his  fervent  devotion  to  the  more  immediate  influence  of 
the  Divine  spirit.  The  zeal,  perhaps  the  avarice,  of  the  clergy 
of  Jerusalem  cherished  and  multiplied  these  beneficial  visits. 
They  fixed,  by  unquestionable  tradition,  the  scene  of  each 
memorable  event.  They  exhibited  the  instruments  which  had 
been  used  in  the  passion  of  Christ ;  the  nails  and  the  lance 
that  had  pierced  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his  side ;  the  crown 
of  thorns  that  was  planted  on  his  head,  the  pillar  at  which  he 
was  scourged ;  and,  above  all,  they  shewed  the  cross  on  which 
he  suffered,  and  which  was  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  reign 
of  those  princes  who  inserted  the  symbol  of  Christianity  in  the 
banners  of  the  Roman  legions.^    Such  miracles  as  seemed 


<B  Eusebius,  in  Vit  Constantin.  L  iii.  c.  35-47,  51-53.  The  emperor  likewise 
built  churches  at  Bethlem,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  oak  of  Mambre.  The 
holy  sepulchre  is  described  by  Sandys  (Travels,  p.  iaS'ftS3)t  curiously 
delineated  by  Le  Bruyn  (Voyage  au  Levant,  p.  288-296).  [For  the  churches  of  Con- 
stantine at  Jerusalem,  seethe  publication  for  189 1  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrims' Text 
Soc ,  where  the  original  sources  ai-e  translated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bernard.  Cp.  App.  23.] 

^  The  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem  was  composed  in  the  year  333, 
for  the  use  of  pilgrims  ;  among  whom  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  126)  mentions  the  Britons 
ajid  the  Indians.  The  causes  of  this  superstitious  fashion  are  discussed  in  the 
learned  and  judicious  preface  of  Wesseling  (Itin.  p.  537-545).  [A  translation  of  this 
itinerary  by  Mr.  A.  Stewart  is  published  by  the  F^lestme  Pilgrims*  Text  Soc.,  1887.] 

^  Cicero  (de  Finibus,  v.  i)  has  beautifully  expressed  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

M  Baronius  (AnnaL  Eccles.  A.D.  326,  No,  42-^)  and  Tillemont  (Mdm.  Eccl^ 
torn,  vil  p.  8-16)  are  the  historians  and  champions  of  the  miraculous  invention 
of  the  cross,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine.   llieir  oldest  witnesses  are  Paulinus, 
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necessary  to  account  for  its  extraordinary  preservation  and 
seasonable  discovery  were  gradually  propagated  without  opposi- 
tion.   The  custody  of  the  irue  cross,  which  on  Easter  Sunday 
was  solemnly  exposed  to  the  people^  was  entrusted  to  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  he  alone  might  gratify  the  curious  devotion 
of  the  pilgrims^  by  the  gift  of  small  pieces,  which  they  enchased 
in  gold  or  gems,  and  carried  away  in  triumph  to  their  respective 
y  countries.    But,  as  this  gainful  branch  of  commerce  must  soon 
f  have  been  annihilated,  it  was  found  convenient  to  suppose  that 
y   the  marvellous  wood  possessed  a  secret  power  of  vegetation; 
\\  and  that  its  substance,  though  continually  diminished,  still 
\^remained  entire  and  unimpaired.®^    It  might  perhaps  have  been 
expected  that  the  influence  of  the  place,  and  the  belief  of  a 
perpetual  miracle,  should  have  produced  some  salutaiy  effects 
on  the  morals  as  well  as  on  the  fiiith  of  the  people.    Yet  the 
most  respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  been  obliged 
to  confess,  not  only  that  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  filled 
with  the  incessant  tumult  of  business  and  pleasure,^  but  that 
every  species  of  vice,  adultery,  theft,  idolatiy,  poisoning, 
murder,  was  fiuniliar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  city.^  The 
wealth  and  pre-eminence  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  excited 
the  ambition  of  Arian,  as  well  as  orthodox,  candidates  ;  and  the 
virtues  of  Cyril,  who,  since  his  death,  has  been  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Saint,  were  displayed  in  the  exercise,  rather  than  in 
the  acquisition,  of  his  episcopal  dignitv.^® 
jmiu  The  vain  and  ambitious  mind  of  Julian  mignt  aspire  to 

^iffi       restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.^    As  the 

Sulpiclua  Severus,  Rufinus,  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  Cyril  of  Jerasalem.  The  silence 
of  Eufiebiue  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  which  satisfies  those  who  think,  perplexes 
those  who  believe.  See  Jortin's  sensible  remarks,  vol  il  p.  238-248.  [Cp.  Ara.  21.] 

^  This  multiplication  is  asserted  by  Paulinus  (epist.  xxxvil  See  Dupm,  Biblk>th.  | 
EgcI^  torn,  iiu  p.  149),  who  seems  to  have  improved  a  rhetprical  flourish  of  Cyril  | 
into  £1  real  fact.   The  same  supernatural  privilege  must  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Virgin's  milk  (Erasmi  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  778.    Lug.  Bat.  1703,  in  CoQoq.  de  i 
Peregrinat.  Religionis  ergo),  saints'  heads,  &c.  and  other  relics,  which  were 
repeated  in  so  many  di£ferent  churches. 

^  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  103),  who  resided  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bethlem, 
describes  the  vices  of  Jerusalem  from  his  personal  experience. 

^  Gregor.  Nyssen,  apud  Wesseling,  p.  539.  The  whole  epistle,  which  condemns 
either  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  religious  pilgrimage,  is  painful  to  the  Catholic  divines, 
while  it  is  dear  and  familiar  to  our  Protestant  polemics. 

^  He  renounced  his  orthodox  ordination,  officiated  as  a  deacon,  and  was  re- 
ordained  by  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  But  Cyril  afterwards  changed  with  the  times, 
and  prudently  conformed  to  the  Nicene  faith.  Tillemont  (M6m.  Ecclfe,  torn.  viii,). 
who  treats  his  memory  with  tenderness  and  respect,  has  thrown  his  vinues  into  tha 
text,  and  his  faults  into  the  notes,  in  decent  obscurity,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

^  Imperii  sui  memoriam  magnitudine  operum  gestiens  propagare.  Anunian. 
xxiii.  I.   The  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  famous  even  among  the  Gentiles. 
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Christians  were  firmly  persuaded  that  a  sentence  of  everlasting 
destruction  had  been  pronounced  against  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  the  imperial  sophist  would  have  converted  the 
success  of  his  undertaking  into  a  specious  argument  against  the 
faith  of  the  prophecy  and  the  truth  of  revelation.^  He  was 
displeased  with  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  synagogue ;  but 
he  approved  the  institutions  of  Moses,  who  had  not  disdained 
to  adopt  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  EgyptJ'  The 
local  and  national  deity  of  the  Jews  was  sincerely  adored  by 
a  pol3rtheist  who  desired  only  to  multiply  the  number  of  the 
gcxls ;  7*  and  such  was  the  appetite  of  Julian  for  bloody  sacrifice 
that  his  emulation  might  be  excited  by  the  piety  of  Solomon, 
who  had  offered,  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  twenty-two 
thousand  oxen  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep 
These  considerations  might  influence  his  designs;  but  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  and  important  advantage  would  not 
suffer  the  impatient  monarch  to  expect  the  remote  and  un- 
certain event  of  the  Persian  war.  He  resolved  to  erect,  without 
delay,  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Moriah,'a  stately  temple 
which  might  eclipse  the  splendour  of  the  church  of  the  Re- 
surrection on  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary;  to  establish  an 
order  of  priests,  whose  interested  zeal  would  dietect  the  arts, 
and  resist  the  ambition,  of  their  Christian  rivals ;  and  to  invite 
a  nnmerous  colony  of  Jews,  whose  stem  fimaticism  would  be 
always  prepared  to  second,  and  even  to  anticipate,  the  hostile 
measures  of  the  pagan  government  Among  the  friends  of  the 
emperor  (if  the  names  of  emperor  and  of  friend  are  not  incom- 
patible) the  first  place  was  assigned,  by  Julian  himself,  to  the 

TTiey  had  many  temples  in  each  city  (at  Sichem  five,  at  Gaza  eight,  at  Rome  four 
himdred  and  twenty-foor) ;  but  the  wealth  and  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  was 
centered  in  one  spoL 

73  The  secret  intentions  of  Julian  are  revealed  by  the  late  bishop  of  Gloucester,  the 
lenmed  and  dogmatic  Warburton ;  who,  with  the  authority  of  a  theologian,  prescribes 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  discourse  entitled  Julian 
(zd  edition,  London,  1751)  is  strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities  which  are 
imputed  to  the  Warburtonian  school. 

7<  I  shelter  myself  behind  Maimonides,  Marsham,  Spencer,  Le  Clerc,  Warburton, 
&c.  who  have  fairW  derided  the  fears,  the  folly,  and  the  falsehood  of  some  super- 
stitious divines.   See  Divine  Legation,  vol.  iv.  p.  25,  &a 

74  Julian  (Fragment,  p.  99O  respectfully  styles  him  M^ar  tf«o«>  and  mentions 
him  elsewhere  (epist.  Ixiii)  with  still  higher  reverence.  He  doubly  condemns  the 
Christians:  for  believing  and  for  renouncing  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  Their 
Deity  was  a  irue^  but  not  the  anly^  God.   Apud  CyriL  1.  ix.  p.  905,  306. 

7>  X  Kings,  viiL  63.  3  Chronicles  vii  5.  Joseph.  Antiquitat  Judaic.  L  viil  c. 
4,  p.  431,  edit.  Havercamp.  As  the  blood  and  smoke  of  so  manv  hecatombs 
might  be  inconvenient,  Ligiitfoot,  the.Christian  Rabbi,  removes  them  by  a  miracle. 

Clerc  (ad  loca)  is  bold  enough  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  numbers. 
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virtuous  and  learned  Alypius.^^  The  humanity  of  Alypius  was 
tempered  by  severe  justice  and  manly  fortitude ;  and,  while  he 
exercised  his  abilities  in  the  civil  administration  of  Britain,  he 
imitated,  in  his  poetical  compositions,  the  harmony  and  softness 
of  the  odes  of  Sappho.  This  minister,  to  whom  Julian  com- 
municated, without  reserve,  his  most  careless  levities  and  his 
most  serious  counsels,  received  an  extraordinaiy  comnussion  to 
restore,  in  its  pristine  beauty,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
diligence  of  Alypius  required  and  obtained  the  strenuous  support 
of  the  governor  of  Palestine.  At  the  call  of  their  great  de- 
liverer, the  Jews,  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  assembled 
on  the  holy  mountain  of  their  &thers ;  and  their  insolent  triumph 
alarmed  and  exasperated  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
The  desire  of  rebuilding  the  temple  has,  in  every  age,  been  the 
'  ruling  passion  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  this  propitious 
moment  the  men  forgot  their  avarice,  and  the  women  their 
delicacy ;  spades  and  pickaxes  of  silver  were  provided  by  the 
vanity  of  the  rich,  and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in  mantles  of 
silk  ahd  purple.  Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal  contribu- 
tions,  every  hand  claimed  a  share  in  the  pious  labour ;  and  the 
SSwto*'  commands  of  a  great  monarch  were  executed  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  whole  people.'^ 

Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  joint  efforts  of  power  and  enthusiasm 
were  unsuccessful ;  and  the  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which 
is  now  covered  by  a  Mahometan  mosque,^^  still  continued  to 
exhibit  the  same  edifying  spectacle  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
Perhaps  the  absence  and  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the  new 
maxims  of  a  Christian  reign,  might  explain  the  interruption  of 
an  arduous  work,  which  was  attempted  only  in  the  last  six 
months  of  the  life  of  Julian.^^    But  the  Christians  entertained 

7*  Julian,  epist.  xxix.  zzx.  La  Bldterie  has  neglected  to  translate  the  second  of 
these  epistlesL 

See  the  zeal  and  impatience  of  the  lews  in  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat,  iv.  p. 
Ill  [v.,  c.  4])  and  Theodoret  {\,  iii.  a  ao). 

78  Built  by  Omar,  the  second  Khalif,  who  died  a.d.  644.  This  great  mosqoe 
covers  the  whole  consecrated  ground  9f  the  Jewish  temple,  and  constitutes  almost  a 
square  of  760  taises,  or  one  Roman  mile  in  circumference.  See  d'AnviUe,  J^rusaleni. 
p.  45- 

TV  Ammianus  records  the  consuls  of  the  year  363,  before  he  proceeds  to  mention 
the  ihimgk£s  of  Julian.  Templum  .  .  .  instaurare  sumptibus  cogiiaiat  immodicis. 
Warburton  has  a  secret  wish  to  anticipate  the  design  ;  but  he  must  have  under- 
stood, from  former  examples,  that  the  execution  of  such  a  work  would  have 
demanded  many  years.  [An  examination  of  the  evidence, — especially  of  Julian's  ovm 
statement  {ea,  95,  p.  ^14,  1.  8)  that  he  intends  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  when  he  has 
finished  the  Persian  War  (&opAtf(raft«vo«) — ^leads  us  to  believe  that  the  work  of  build- 
ing was  never  even  begun.  The  whole  story  seems  to  have  been  (as  Dr.  Adler 
concludes  in  his  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  Jewish  Quarterly  Review^  1893,  pi  615 
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a  natural  and  pious  expectation  that,  in  this  membrable  cohtest, 
the  honour  of  religion  would  be  vindicated  by  some  signal 
miracle.  An  eartliquake,  a  whlrhnnd,  and  a  fieiy  eruption, 
which  overturned  and  scattered  the  new  foundations  of  the 
temple,  are  attested,  with  some  variations,  by  contemporary  and 
respectable  evidence.*^  This  public  event  is  described  by 
Ambrose,^^  bishop  of  Milan,  in  an  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  which  must  provoke  the  severe  animadversion  of  the 
Jews ;  by  the  eloquent  Cfarysostom,^  who  might  appeal  to  the  ^ 
membry  of  the  elder  part  of  his  congregation  at  Antioch  ;  and 
by  Gregory  Narianzen,^  who  published  his  account  of  the 
miracle  before  the  expiration  of  the  same  y^r.  The  la3t  ofpafeftptbja 
these  writers  has  boldly  declared  that  this  preternatural  event  SJJnf"*^ 
was  not  disputed  by  the  infidels ;  and  his  assertion,  strange  as  R 
may  seem,  is  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable  testiiQony  of 
Anmiianus  Marcellinus.^  The  philosophic  soldier,  who  loved 
the  virtues,  without  adopting  the  prejudices,  of  his  master,  has 
recorded,  in  his  judidous  and  calidid  history  of  his  own  times, 
the  extraordinary  obstacles  which  interrupted  the  restoration  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  ''Whilst  Alypius,  assisted  by  the 
governor  of  the  provin<je,  urged  with  vigour  and  diligence  the 
execution  of  the  wdi^k,  horrible '  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near 

sqq. )  a  deliberate  fiction  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  from  whose  Invective  against  Juljan 
it  passed  into  Ambrose,  Chiysostom,  and  then  (embellished  with  contraoictions)  into 
the  ecclesiastical  historians  Socrates,  &a  (see  next  notes).  Ammianus,  wh6  liked  a 
miracle,  can  have  got  the  tale  from  the  same  source  Dr.  Adler  has  disposed  of 
the  late  Jewish  authorities  who  are  mustered  in  Wagenseil's  Tela  Lpiea  Sataneu,^ 
»The  subsequent  witnesses,  Socrates,  Sosomen,  Theodoret,  Philostorgius,  &c. 
add  contradictions  rather  than  authority.  Compare  the  objections  of  Basnaee 
(Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  viii.  p.  157-168)  with  Warburton's  answer  (Julian,  p.  174-258). 
Xhe  bishop  has  ingeniously  explained  the  miraculous  crosses  which  appeared  on 
the  garroeDts  of  the  spectators  a  similar  instance,  and  the  natural  effects  of 
lightning. 

n  Ambro&  tom.  IL  epist.  xL  p.  9d6,  edit  Benedictin.  He  composed  this  fanatic 
epistle  (.4.D.  388)  to  justify  a  In^op,  who  had  been  Condemned  by  the  civil 
magistrate  for  burning  a  synagogues 

» Chrysostom,  tom.  1  p.  580,  advers.  Judseos  et  Gentes ;  tom.  ii.  p.  574,  de 
Sancto  Bafaylft,  edit  Montfauoon.    I  have  followed  the  common  and  natural 
supposition ;  but  the  learned  Benedictine,  who  dates  the  composition  of  these 
sermons  injhe  jrear  383,  is  confident  they  were  never  pronounced  from  the  pulpit 
^  6* Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat  iv.  ^  110-1x3  [v.,  c.  2  w^.J   th  M  o9r  ir«pi^6iyTor 

M  Ammian.  xxiii.  z.  Cum  itaque  rei  fortiter  instaret  Alypius,  juvaretque  provincise 
rector,  metuendi  globi  flammarum  prope  fundamenta  crebris  assultibus  ertunpentes 
fecere  locum  exustis  aliquoties  operantibus  inacoessum :  hocque  modo  elemento 
destinatius  repellente,  cessavit  inceptum.  Warburton  labours  (p.  60-90)  to  extort 
a  confession  of  the  miracle  from  the  mouths  of  Julian  and  Libanius,  and  to  employ 
the  evidence  of  a  rabbi  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  witnesses  can 
only  be  received  by  a  very  favourable  judge. 
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the  foundations  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered 
the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and 
blasted  workmen;  and,  the  victorious  element  continuing  in  this 
manner  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive 
them  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned."  Such 
authority  should  satisfy  a  believing,  and  must  astonish  an  in- 
credulous, mind.  Yet  a  philosopher  may  still  require  the 
original  evidence  of  impartial  and  intelligent  spectators.  At 
this  important  crisis,  any  singular  accident  of  nature  would 
assume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effects,  of  a  real  pro- 
digy. This  glorious  deliverance  would  be  speedily  improved 
and  magnified  by  the  pious  art  of  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  active  credulity  of  the  Christian  world ;  and,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  years,  a  Roman  historian,  careless  of  theological  dis- 
putes, might  adorn  his  work  with  the  specious  and  splendid 
miracle.®* 

^gyy  oc  ^^^'^TEe  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  secretly  connected 
/  with  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  church.  Julian  still  continued  to 
V  /  maintain  the  freedom  of  religious  worships  without  distinguishing 
whether  this  universal  toleration  proceeded  from  his  justice  or 
his  clemency.  He  affected  to  pity  the  unhappy  Christians,  who 
were  mistaken  in  the  most  important  object  of  their  lives ;  but 
his  pity  was  degraded  by  contempt,  his  contempt  was  em- 
bittered by  hatred ;  and  the  sentiments  of  Julian  were  expressed 
in  a  style  of  sarcastic  wit,  which  inflicts  a  deep  and  deadly 
wound  whenever  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign.  As 
he  was  sensible  that  the  Christians  gloried  in  the  name  of  their 
Redeemer,  he  countenanced,  and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  use  of 
the  less  honourable  appellation  of  Gaulaans.^  He  dedared 
that,  by  the  folly  of  the  Galilaeans,  whom  he  describes  as  a  sect 
of  £Buiatics,  contemptible  to  men,  and  odious  to  the  gods,  the 
empire  had  been  reduced  to  the  brink  of  destruction;  and 
he  insinuates  in  a  public  edict  that  a  frantic  patient  might 
sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary  violence.^    An  ungenerous 

»  Dr.  Lardner,  perhaps  alone  of  the  Cbrisiiaii  critics,  presumes  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  famous  miracle  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol  iv.  pu  47^). 
The  silence  of  Jerom  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  same  stoiy,  wfaich  was 
celebrated  at  a  distance,  mi^^t  be  despised  on  the  spot.  [Dr.  Adler  (loc.  cit. )  also 
notices  the  silence  of  Prudentius,  Orosius  (7,  4o)  and  the  two  Cyrils.] 

M  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iil  p.  81.  And  this  law  was  confirmed  by  the  invariable 
practice  of  Julian  himselfl  Warburton  has  justly  observed  (p.  that  the  Platonists 
believed  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of  words ;  and  Julian's  dishke  for  the  name  of 
Christ  might  proceed  from  superstition,  as  wdl  as  from  oontempL 

V  Fragment.  Julian,  p.  aSS  [571.  ed.  Herai  He  derides  the  ^mpm  r«AtA«4Mr 
(epist.  vii),  and  so  far  loses  sight  of  the  principles  of  toieration  as  to  wish  (episL 
xlil)  affOKr«€  ta9#a4. 
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distinction  was  admitted  into  the  mind  and  counsels  of  Julian, 
that,  aopording  to  the  difference  of  their  rftliginna  g<>nHfnffTif«j 
one  jrarf:  nf  hi*  anfij^H  deserved  his  fitvour  and  friendship. 

w>iilf>  fhi>  gfrhpr  WAM  #>nfilil#*dAnly  fn  the  pi>nimon  hpnf>f;fgjTiaf 

his  justice  could  not  refuse  to  an  obedient  peoplf  According 
to  a  principle,  pregnant  with  mischief  and  oppression,  the 
emperor  transferred  to  the  pontifls  of  his  own  religion  the 
management  of  the  liberal  allowances  from  the  public  revenue 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  church  by  the  piety  of  Cons  tan- 
tine  and  his  sons.  The  proud  system  of  clerical  honours  and 
immunities,  which  had  been  constructed  with  so  much  art  and  iaj)  asq 
labour,  was  levelled  to  the  ground ;  the  hopes  of  testamentary 
donations  were  intercepted  by  the  rigour  of  the  laws ;  and  the 
priests  of  the  Christian  sect  were  confounded  with  the  last 
and  most  ignominious  dass  of  the  people.  Such  of  these 
regulations  as  appeared  necessary  to  check  the  ambition  and 
avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  soon  afterwards  imitated  by  the 
wisdom  of  an  orthodox  prince.  The  peculiar  distinctions  which 
policy  has  bestowed,  or  superstition  has  lavished,  on  the 
sacenlotal  order  must  be  confined  to  those  priests  who  profess 
the  religion  of  the  state.  But  the  will  of  the  legislator  was  not 
exempt  from  prejudice  and  passion;  and  it  was  the  object  of 
the  insidious  policy  of  Julian  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  all 
the  temporal  honours  and  advantages  which  rendered  them 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.** 

A  just  and  severe  censure  has  been  inflicted  on  the  law  which  ^jg^jj^ 
prohibited  the  Christians  from  teaching  the  arts  of  grammar  t  *  ' 


and  rhetoric.^  The  motives  alleged  by  the  emperor  to  justify  nrife 
this  partial  and  oppressive  measure  might  command,  during  his 
lifetime,  the  silence  of  slaves  and  the  applause  of  flatterers. 
Julian  abuses  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word  which  might 
be  indifferently  applied  to  the  language  and  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks:  he  contemptuously  observes  that  the  men  who  exalt 

A  Ov  ydEp  MOi  Muf        ko^^cimk  f  cAco^iv. 

These  two  lines,  which  Julian  has  changed  and  perverted  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
bi^ot  (Epist.  xlix),  are  taken  from  the  speech  of  ifiolus.  when  he  refuses  to  grant 
Ulysses  a  fresh  supply  of  winds  (Odyss.  x.  73).  Libanius  (OraL  ParentaL  c  lix. 
p.  2S6)  attempts  to  justify  this  partial  behaviour  by  an  apology  in  which  perseca- 
tion  poeps  through  the  mask  ot  candour. 

B>  These  laws  whu:b  affected  the  clergy  may  be  found  in  the  slight  hints  of 
Julian  himself  (Epist.  lii).  in  the  vague  declamations  of  Gregory  (Orat.  in,  p.  86, 
87),  and  in  the  positive  assertions  of  Sozomen  (L  v.  c  5).  [Sec  Cod.  Theod.  12, 
I,  50  ] 

^  Inclemens  .  .  .  perenni  obruendum  silentia   Ammian.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  5. 
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the  merit  of  implicit  fitith  are  unfit  to  claim  or  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  science ;  and  lie  vainly  contends  that,  if  they  refuse 
to  adore  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  thev  ooght  to 
content  themselves  with  expounding  Luke  and  Matthew  in  the 
churches  of  the  Galilseans.^  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  education  of  the  youth  was  entrusted  to  masters  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric;  who  were  elected  by  the  magistrates, 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  distinguished  by  many 
lucrative  and  honounible  privileges.  The  edict  of  Julian  appears 
to  have  included  the  physicians,  and  professors  of  all  the  liberal 
arts ;  and  the  emperor,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  approbation 
of  the  candidates,  was  authorized  by  the  laws  to  corrupt,  or  to 
punish,  the  rc^gious  constancy  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
Christians.^  As  soon  as  the  resignation  of  the  more  obstin- 
ate^ teachers  had  established  the  unrivalled  dominion  of  the 
Pagan  sophists,  Julian  invited  the  rising  generation  to  resort 
with  freedom  to  the  public  schools,  in  a  just  confidence  that 
their  tender  minds  would  receive  the  impressions  of  literature 
and  idolatry.  If  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  youth  should 
be  deterred  by  their  own  scruples,  or  by  those  of  their  parents, 
from  accepting  this  dangerous  mode  of  instruction,  they  must 
\at  the  same  time  relinquish  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education. 
iJulian  had  reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years, 
the  church  would  relapse  into  its  primaeval  simplicity,  and  that 
the  theologians,  who  possessed  an  adequate  share  of  the  learn- 
ing and  eloquence  of  tne  age,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  generation 
ofHblind  and  ignorant  fuiatics,  incapable  of  defending  the  truth 
of  their  owp  principles  or  of  exposing  the  vario^s  follies  of  Poly- 
theism.** 

*■  The  edict  itself,  which  is  still  extant  among  the  epistles  of  Julian  (zliL),  toaj 
be. compared  with  the  looae  invectivca  of  Grarory  {Orat.  iii.  |X  96).  TiQemant 
(Mto.  Eqc)^  t.  vii.  p^  X991-199A)  has  coUected  the  seeming  dififesences  of 
ancients  and  moderns.  They  may  oe  easily  reconciled.  The  Christians  v^ere 
dirtetlf  forbid  to  teach,  they  were  xnHrutly  forbid' to  leam  ;  since  they  would  not 
fremient  the  schools  of  the  Pa^ns. 

"  Codex  Theodos.  L  xiil  tit  iiL  de  medicis  et  professoribus,  leg.  5  (published 
the  17th  June,  received,  at  Spoleto  in  Italy,  the  29th  of  July,  A.D.  363).  with 
Godefroy's  Illustrations,  torn.  v.  p.  31. 

*>OroBtus  celebrates  their  disinterested  resolution,  Sicnt  a  majoribus  nostris  com- 
pertum  habemus,  omnes  ubnqae  propemoduro  ....  oflScium  quam  fidem  de- 
serere  maluerunt,  yii.  3a  Proeeresius,  a  Christian  sophist,  refused  to  accept  the 
partial  favour  of  the  emperor,  Hieronym.  in  Cbron.  p.  185,  edit  Scaliger.  Euna- 
pius  in  Proecresia  p.  ia6i 

MThey  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  composing  books  for  their  own 
schools.  Within  a  few  months  ApoUinaris  produced  his  Christian  imitations  of 
Homer  (a  sacred  history  in  xxiv  books),  Pindar,  Euripides,  and  Menander ;  and 
Socomen  is  satisfied  that  they  equalled,  or  excelled,  the  originals. 
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It  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  and  the  design  of  Julian  to  dt- nagaat —a 

prive  the  Christians  of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  of  knowledge,  BrnBiiiMiii 
!  and  of  power;  but  the  iiigustice  of  excluding  them  from  all  offices 
of  trust  and  profit  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  his  general 
policy  rather  than  the  immediate  consequence  of  any  positive 
law.^  Superior  merit  might  deserve,  and  obtain,  some  extraor- 
dinary exceptions ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  officers 
were  gradually  removed  from  their  en^loyments  in  the  state, 
the  army,  and  the  provinces.  The  hopes  of  future  candidates 
were  extinguished  oy  the  declared  partiality  of  a  prince  who 
maliciously  reminded  them  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Christian 
to  use  the  sword  either  of  justice,  or  of  war ;  and  who  studiously 
guarded  the  camp  and  the  tribunals  with  the  ensigns  of 
idolatry.  The  powers  of  government  were  entrusted  to  the. 
Pagans,  who  professed  an  ardent  seal  for  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors  ;  and,  as  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was  often  directed 
by  the  rules  of  divination,  the  favourites  whom  he  preferred  as 
the  most  agreeable  to  the  gods  did  not  always  obtain  the 
approbation  of  mankind.^  Under  the  administration  of  their 
enemies,  the  Christians  bad  much  to  suffer,  and  more  to  appre- 
hend. The  temper  of  Julian  was  averse  to  cruelty ;  and  the 
care  of  his  reputation,  which  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
universe,  restrained  the  philosophic  monarch  from  violating  the 
laws  of  justice  and  toleration  which  he  himself  had  so  recently 
established.  But  the  provincial  ministers  of  his  authority  were 
placed  in  a  less  conspicuous  station.  In  the  exercise  of  arbi- 
traiy  power,  they  consulted  the  wishes,  rather  than  the  com- 
mands, of  their  sovereign ;  and  ventured  to  exercise  a  secret 
and  vexatious  tyranny  against  the  sectaries,  on  whom  they 
were  not  permitted  to  confer  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  The 
emperor,  who  dissembled  as  long  as  possible  his  knowledge  of 
the  injustice  that  was  exercised  in  his  name,  expressed  his  real 
sense  of  the  conduct  of  his  officers  by  gentle  reproofs  and  sub- 
stantial rewards.^ 

The  most  effectual  instrument  of  oppression  with  which  theyfmy  ay  _ 

*  It  was  the  instruction  of  Julian  to  his  magistrates  (Epist.  vii)  vporiMa^si 
Tot  mt  ««o^^<4ff  K1U  wAwv  ^\  6*lv.   Sozomen  (L  v.  c.  xS)  and  Socrates  (1-  iii*  c.  '™*'*" 
13)  must  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iil  p.  oO,  not  less  prone 
to  exaggeration,  but  more  restrained  by  the  actual  knowledge  ot  bis  contemporary 
readers. 

^         Mr  soi  lUws  «at     BUov^.    Libanius.  Orat  Parent,  c  88,  p.  314. 

j^Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  74,  91,  92.  Socrates.  1.  iii.  c.  14.  Theodoret,  L  iil 
c  6.  Some  drawbacl^  may  however  be  allowed  for  the  violence  of  /Aeir  zesU,  not 
less  partial  than  the  zeal  of  Julian.  [On  Julian's  persecutions,  compare  Mr. 
Gwatkin's  Arianisni,  p.  215  syg.j 
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w^re  armed  was  the  law  that  obliged  the  Christians  to  make  full 
and  ample  satisfaction  for  the  temples  which  they  had  de> 
stroyed  under  the  preceding  reign,  i  he  seal  of  the  triumphant 
church  had  not  always  expected  the  sanction  of  the  public 
authority ;  and  the  bishops,  who  were  secure  of  impunity,  had 
often  marched,  at  the  head  of  their  congregations,  to  attack  and 
demolish  the  fortresses  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  The  conse- 
crated lands,  which  had  increased  the  patrimony  of  the  sove- 
reign or  of  the  clergy,  were  clearly  defined,  and  easily  restored. 
But  on  these  lands,  and  on  the  ruins  of  Pagan  superstition,  the 
Christians  had  frequently  erected  their  own  religious  edifices : 
and,  as  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  church  before  the 
temple  could  be  rebuilt,  the  justice  and  piebr  of  the  emperor 
were  applauded  by  one  party,  while  the  other  deplored  and 
execrated  his  sacrilegious  violence.^  Afler  the  ground  was 
cleared,  the  restitution  of  those  stately  structures  which  had 
been  levelled  with  the  dust  and  of  the  precious  ornaments  which 
had  been  converted  to  Christian  uses  swelled  into  a  very  laige 
account  of  damages  and  debt.  The  authors  of  the  injury  had 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  discharge  this  accumu- 
lated demand :  and  the  impartial  wisdom  of  a  legislator  would 
have  been  displayed  in  balancing  the  adverse  claims  and  com- 
plaints, by  an^^^^mtable  and  temperate  arbitration.  Bat  the 
whole  empinefairid^^rticiiWl^  the  East,  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  tke  rash  edicts  of  Julian  ;  and  the  Pagan  magistrates, 
inflamed  by  ^al  and  reveiige,  abused  the  rigorous  privilege  of 
the  Romaii  law>swhjcii.«tiDstitutes,  in  the  place  of  his  inadequate 
property,  the  pereon  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Under  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,^  had  laboured  in  the 
conversion  of  his  people  with  arms  more  effectual  than  those 
of  persuasion.^^   The  magistrates  required  the  fuU  value  of  a 

"If  we  compare  the  gentle  language  of  Libantos  (Orat  Parent,  c  60.  pi 
with  the  passiooate  eiclamatioiis  of  Gregory  (Orat  iit  p.  86,  87).  we  maj  find  n 
difiicaU  to  pereuade  ourselves  that  the  two  orators  are  really  describing  the  same 
events. 

*  Restan,  or  Arethusa,  at  the  equal  distance  of  sixteen  miles  between  Emesa 
l/fems)  and  Epiphania  {Nama/k),  was  founded,  or  at  least  named,  Sdencus 
Nicator.  Its  peculiar  sera  dates  from  the  vear  of  Rome  685  aooordmg  to  the 
medals  of  the  aty.  In  the  decline  of  the  Seieucides,  Emesa  and  Arethnsa  were 
usurped  by  the  Arab  Sampsiceramns,  whose  posterity,  the  vassals  of  Rome,  were 
not  extinguished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  See  d'Anville's  Maps  and  G^ognphie 
Ancienne.  torn.  iL  p.  134.  Wessding.  Itineraria,  p  188,  and  Noris.  Epoch.  %ro- 
Macedon.  p.  80,  481, 

i^i^SoBomen,  1.  v.  a  la  It  is  surprising  that  Qr^govy  and  Theodocet  should 
suppress  a  circumstance  which,  in  their  eyes,  must  have  enhanowi  the  reKgkias 
merit  of  the  confessor. 
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temple  wluch  had  been  destroyed  by  his  intolerant  zeal :  but, 
they  were  satisfied  of  his  poverty,  they  desired  only  to  bend  his 
inflexible  spirit  to  the  promise  of  the  slightest  compensation. 
They  apprehended  the  aged  prelate,  they  inhumanly  s^ui^ed  c^^- 
him,  they  tore  his  beard ;  imio  his  niU^ed  body,  anointed  with 
hoaey,  was  suspended  in  a  net  between  hei^ven  and  earth,  and 
exposed  to  the  stings  of  insects  and  the  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun«^^^ 
From  this  lofty  station,  Mark  still  persisted  to  glory  in  his 
crime  and  to  ipsult  the  impotent  rage  of  his  persecutors.  He 
was  at  l^Qgth  rescued  from  their  hands,  and  dismissed  to  enjoy 
the  honour  of  his  divine  triumph.    The  Arians  celebrated  the  ^ 
virtue  of  their  pious  confessor ;  the  Catholics  ambitiously  claimed  ^  ^' 
lus  allianoe ;      and  the  Pagans,  who  might  be  susceptible  of ' 
shame  or  remorse,  were  deterred  from  the  repetition  of  such 
unavailing  cmelty.^^^   Julian  spared  his  life :  but,  if  the  bishop 
of  Arethusa  had  saved  the  in&ncy  of  Julian,^^  posterity  will 
condemn  the  ingratitudei  instead  of  praising  the  demem^;,  of 
the  emperor. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Antioeh,  the  MaoedoniatinaiMpto 
kings  of  Syria  had  consecrated  to  AppUo  one  of  the  most  elegant  gjwTS** 
places  of  devotion  in  the  Pagan  world.       A  magnificent  temple 
rose  in  honour  of  the  god  of  light ;  and  his  colossal  figure  almost 
filled  the  capacious  sanctu^,  which  was  enriched  with  gold 
and  gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  of  the  Grecian  artists.  The 

The  sufferinffs  and  constancy  of  Mark,  which  Gregory  has  so  tragically  painted 
lOrat.  ill  p.  S8-9i^v. ,  c.  SB  s^g.Jj,  areconfirmed  by  tbexinexcqitiooableand  reluctant 
endence  of  LibaniUS.   ]fi^«o«  iwnvt  KpaiUtuvot,  ccU  iwrrcyt^woy,  imc  tdv  nl»ymwo% 

npi^x^rrof  €v$vt.  Epist.  730,  p.  3^0,  w,  edit.  W6I£  AinsteL  1738. 

KB  ntfimAxitf,  oertatim  earn  sibi  ( ChrisUani)  viadicant  It  is  thus  that  La 
Crose  and  Wolfius  M  loc. )  have  explained  a  Greek  word  whose  true  signification 
had  been  mistaken  oy  former  interpreters,  and  even  by  Le  Clerc  (BibUotn^ue  An- 
cienne  et  Modeme,  torn.  iii.  p.  371).  Yet  Tillemont  is  strangely  punled  to  under- 
stand ^M^m.  Eocl^  torn.  vii.  p.  1309)  Maw  Gregory  and  Theodoret  could  mistake 
a  Semi-Arian  bishop  for  a  saint. 

><*See  the  probable  advice  of  Salltist  (Greg.  Naiianaen,  OraL  iii.  90,  91). 
Libanius  intercedes  for  a  similar  offender*  lest  they  should  find  many  Marks;  yet 
he  allows  that,  if  Orion  had  secreted  the  consecrated  weahh,  he  deserved  to  sufer 
the  punishment  of  Marsyas :  to  be  flayed  alive  (Epist.  730,  p.  349-551). 

»* Gregory  (OraL  iii  p.  90  Rv.,  c.  ox])  is  satimd  that,  by  saving  the  apostate, 
Mark  had  deserved  still  more  than  he  had  suffered. 

i*>The  grove  and  temple  of  Daphne  are  described  by  Strabo  (L  icvi.  p.  1089, 
1090,  edit.  AmsteL  1707),  Libanius  (Nenia,  p.  185.  188,  Antiochkx  Orat.  xi.  p. 
380,  381),  and  Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  19).  Wesseling  (Itinerar.  p.  581)  and  Casau- 
bon^id  Hist.  August,  p.  64)  illustrate  this  curious  subject. 

^Simulacrum  in  eo  Olympiad  Jovis  imitamenti  sequiparans  ma^itudinem. 
Ammian.  xxii.  13.   The  Ol3rmpic  Jupiter  was  sixtv  feet  hi^,  and  his  bulk  was 
consequently  eqiud  to  that  of  a  thousand  men.   See  a  cunous  Aidpmre  of  the 
Abb^  Gedoyn  ( Aoad^ie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ix.  p.  198). 
VOL.  II.  30 
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deity  was  represented  in  a  bending  attitude,  with  a  colden  cup 
in  his  hand,  pouring  out  a  libation  on  the  earth ;  as  if  he  suppli- 
cated the  venerable  mother  to  give  to  his  arms  the  oold  and 
beauteous  Daphne  :  for  the  spot  was  ennobled  by  fiction ;  and 
the  £uicy  of  the  Svrian  poets  had  transported  the  amorous  tale 
from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  to  those  of  the  Orontes.  The 
ancient  rites  of  Greece  were  imitated  by  the  royal  colony  of 
Antioch.  A  stream-^  prophecy,  which  rivalled  the  truth  and 
reputation  of  tlie~l!)el^c  oracle,  flowed  from  the  Castalian 
fountain  of  Daphne.^^  lln  the  adjacent  fields  a  stadium  was 
built  by  a  spemal  privjlege^^^  which  had  been  purchased  from 
Elis ;  the  OIyin^>ie^;l^es  were  celebrated  at  the  expense  of  the 
city ;  and  a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  an- 
nually applied  to  the  public  pleasures.^^  The  perpetual  tesmt 
of  pilgrims  and  spectators  insensibly  formed,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  temple,  the  stately  and  populous  village  of  Daphne, 
which  emulated  the  splendour,  without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a 
;  provincial  city.  The  temple  and  the  village  were  deeply  bosomed 
j  in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  which  rea<jied  as  fiu- 
,  as  a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed  in  the  most  sultiy 
'  summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable  shade.  A  thousand  streams 
of  the  purest  water,  issuing  from  every  hill,  preserved  the  verdure 
of  the  earth  and  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  the  senses  were 
gratified  with  harmonious  sounds  and  aromatic  odours ;  and  the 
peaceful  grove  was  consecrated  to  health  and  joy,  to  luxury  and 

i'  love.    The  vigorous  youth  pursued,  like  Apollo,  the  object  of  his 
desires ;  and  the  blushing  maid  was  warned,  by  the  fieite  of 
(.Daphne,  to  shun  the  folly  of  unseasonable  coyness.    The  soldier 
and  the  philosopher  wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this  sensual 
paradise ;     where  pleasure,  assuming  the  character  of  religion, 

Hadrian  read  the  history  of  his  future  fortunes  on  a  leaf  dipped  in  the  Cas- 
ulian  stream ;  a  trick  which,  according  to  the  physician  Vandale  (De  Oraculis,  p. 
281,  382)1  might  be  easily  performed  by  cheniical  preparations.  The  emperor 
stopped  the  source  of  such  dangerous  knowledge ;  which  was  again  opened  fay  the 
dei^out  curiosity  of  Julian. 

108  It  was  purchased,  A.D.  44,  in  the  year  92  of  the  sera  of  Antioch  (Noris. 
Epoch.  Sjrro-Maced.  p.  299-174)  for  the  term  of  ninet]r  Olympiads.  Ekit  the 
Olympic  games  of  Antioch  were  not  regularly  celebrated  till  tbe  reign  of  Commo- 
dus.  [Rather,  Caracalla,  2za  A.D. ;  see  Clmton,  Fasti  Rom.]  See  the  cnrioos 
details  in  the  Chronicle  of  John  Malala  (tom.  L  p.  293,  320,  372-381),  a  writer 
whose  merit  and  authority  are  confined  within  the  lunits  of  his  native  city. 

Fifteen  talents  of  gokl,  bequeathed  by  Sosibtus.  who  died  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  The  theatricu  merits  of  the  Syrian  cities,  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  are 
compared  In  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  6  (Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn.  iii. ). 

"0  Avidio  Cassio  Syriacos  legiones  dedi  luxuri&  diffluentes  et  Da^kmicis  men- 
bus.  These  are  the  words  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  in  an  original  letter 
preserved  by  his  bic^rapher  in  Hist  August,  p.  41  [vi  6].  Cassius  dismiwri  or 
punished  every  soldier  who  was  seen  at  Daphne.  ^  t 
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imperceptibly  dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly  virtue.  Bat  the 
groves  of  Daphne  continned  for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the  venera- 
tion of  natives  and  strangers ;  the  privileges  of  the  holy  ground 
were  enlarged  by  the  munificence  of  succeeding  emperors ;  and 
every  generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the  splendour  of  the 
temple.^" 

When  Julian^  on  the  day  of  the  annual  festival,  hastened  to  ■•^Mtuid 
adore  the  Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion  was  raised  to  theSf^SSi'^ 
highest  pitch  of  eagerness  and  impatience.    His  lively  imagina- 
tion anticipated  the  grateful  pomp  of  victims,  of  libations,  and! 
of  incense ;  a  long  procession  of  youths  and  virgins,  clothed  in  ^ 
white  robes,  the  symbol  of  their  innocence ;  and  the  tumultuous 
concourse  of  an  innumerable  people.    But  the  zeal  of  Antioch 
was  diverted,  since  the  reign  of  Christianity,  into  a  different 
channel.    Instead  of  hecatombs  of  &t  oxen  sacrificed  by  the 
tribes  of  a  wealthy  citv  to  their  tutelar  deity,  the  emperor 
complains  that  he  found  only  a  single  goose,  provided  at  the 
expense  of  a  priest,  the  pale  and  solitary  inhabitant  of  this 
decayed  temple.^^^    The  altar  was  deserted,  the  oracle  had 
been  reduced  to  silence,  and  the  holy  ground  was  profimed  by 
the  introduction  of  Christian  and  funereal  rites.  After  Babylas 

Aliquantum  agrorum  Daobneiisibas  dedit  {Fom^),  quo  lucus  ibi  spatiosior 
fieret;  delectatus  amcenitate  loci  et  aquanim  abiindantiA.  Eutropius,  vi.  14. 
Sextus  Rufus,  de  Provixiciis,  a  16. 

in  Julian  (Miaopogon,  p.  ^dx*  36a)  discovers  his  owa  character  with  that 
maioftU^  that  iiaoonscioas  aimplidtv,  which  always  ooostitutes  genuine  humour. 

us  Babylas  is  named  by  Eusebios  in  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch 
(Hist.  Ecctes.  L  vL  c.  ag,  39).  His  triumph  over  two  emperors  (the  first  fabulous, 
the  second  historical)  is  dinuselv  cdebrated  by  Chrysostom  (torn.  iL  p.  536-579. 
edit.  Montfaucoo).  TiUemont  (M6m.  Eod^s.  t.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  287-302,  ^59-465) 
becomes  almost  a  sceptic.  [Tne  history  of  the  remains  of  Babylas  is  told, 
accurately  for  the  most  part,  uf  TlUemont,  and  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Bishop 
Lightfoot  (in  Apostolic  Fathers,  part  ii.  vol  i.  p.  41  s^»),  who  uncovers  a  nest  of 
errors  in  the  account  of  Gibbon,  (i)  From  So^omen,  v.  20,  it  is  clear  that 
persecutions  intervened  between  the  procession  and  the  outbreak  of  the  fire. 
Consequently  Tilkmont  and  Gibbon  are  wrong  in  stating  that  the  fire  broke  out 
"during  the  night  which  terminated  this  indiscreet  procession  "—a  false  inference 
from  Amm.  xxil  13  (Lightfoot  p.  43,  n.  5).  (a)  Gibbon  seems  to  confound 
Theodoras,  a  young  man  mentioned  by  Rufinus,  x.  36  (to  whom  be  was  known) 
and  Socrates,  3,  19,  with  the  presbyter  and  martyr  Theodoret  put  to  death  by 
Julian's  unde,  Count  J[ulian  (Soz.  v.  8;  Ruinart,  Acta  Mart  Sine.  p.  605  s^^.j. 
(3)  Ammian's  expression  levissimus  rumor  relates  not  to  the  charge  agamst 
Christians,  but  to  the  story  that  the  fire  was  accidentally  caused  by  the  philosopher 
Asdepiades.  Gibbon  wrongly  connected  Mac  ex  causa  with  the  preceding  sen- 
tence :  Amm.  aa,  13,  3.  (4)  Babylas,  removed  by  Julian's  orders,  was  placed  in 
hp  former  martyrium  within  the  city  (Chrysostom,  ii.  564-5) ;  soon  aftowards  a 
splendid  church  was  built  in  his  honour,  outside  the  citv  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Orontes,  and  his  bones  were  placed  in  it,  durii^  the  bishopric  of  Meletius,  who 
died  381  A.D.  (Chrys.  de  Hier.  BaU  p.  535).  Gibbon  apparently  confounds  the 
martyritun  in  Daphne  with  this  new  churoi,  when  he  says  '*  A  magnificent  church 
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(a  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  died  in  priaon  in  the  peraeeutkNi  of 
DeciiM)  had  rested  liear  a  ocDtmy  in  his  giave,  hit  body,  by  the 
order  of  the  Cssar  Gallofl,  was  transported  into  the  audst  of  the 
grove  of  Daphne.  ^  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  over  his 
remains;  a  portion  of  tli^  saored  bnds  was  oawped  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy^  and  for  the  burial  of  the  Christians 
of  Antioch  who  were  ambitions  of  lying  at  the  feet  of  their 
bishop ;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo  retired,  with  Uieir  aflfrighted 
and  indignant  votaries.  As  soon  as  another  reTolntion  seemed 
to  restore  the  fortune  of  Paganism,  the  ohuioh  of  St.  Babylas 
was  demolished,  and  new  btiildingB  were  added  to  the  moalder- 
ing  edifice  which  had  been  raised  by  the  piety  of  Syrian  kings. 
But  the  first  and  most  serious  care  of  Julian  .was  to  deUver  his 
oppressed  deity  from  the  odious  presence  of  tfae  deiMl  and  living 
Cnristians  who  had  so  efisctually  suppm^  the  voice  of  firaud 
■MMmd  9t  or  enthusiasm.^^^  The  scene  of  infection  was  purified,  according 
MiMjM^  to  the  forms  of  andent  rituals ;  the  bodies  were  decency  re- 
oftittMBpto  moved ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  church  were  permitted  to  con- 
vey the  remains  of  St  Babylas  to  their  former  habitation  within 
the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  modest  behaviour  which  might  have 
assuaged  the  jealousy  of  an  hostile  government  was  neglected 
on  thii  occasion  bv  the  zeal  of  the  Christians.  The  lofty  car 
that  transported  the  relics  of  Babylas  was  followed,  and  ac- 
companied, and  received,  by  an  innumerd>le  multitude  ;  who 
chanted,  with  thundering  acclamations,  the  Pialms  of  David 
the  most  expressive  of  their  contempt  for  idols  and  idolaters 
The  return  of  the  saint  was  a  triumph ;  and  the  triumph  was 
an  insult  on  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  who  exerted  his  pride 
to  dissemble  his  resentment.  During  the  night  which  terminated 
this  indiscreet  procession,  the  temple  of  Daphne  was  in  flames ; 
the  statue  of  Apollo  was  consumed ;  and  the  walls  of  the  edifice 
were  left  a  naked  and  awful  monument  of  ruin.  The  Christians 
of  Antioch  asserted,  with  religious  oonfideaoe,  that  the  powerful 
intercession  of  St.  Babylas  had  pointed  liie  lightnings  of  heaven 
against  the  devoted  roof:  but,  as  Julian  was  reduced  to  the 
'  alternative  of  believing  either  a  crime  or  a  miracle,  he  chose, 

^vas  erected  over  hm  remama  *\  U)  * '  Tbe  cbiuvb  9f  8t.  Babylns  was  sobsequentljf 
demoUshed"  is  inoonsistent  with  Cbiysoftoni's  Yemeni  (p.  s^si  U»t  the  maityrium 
in  DasAme  was  left  UAwUng  after  the  fiis.] 


u4EcclesiastAcal  critics,  paiticalarly  those  who  love  relics,  exuU  in  the  corv- 
lession  of  JuUaa  (Mlsopo^»  p.  and  Libemius  (Nenia.  pw  x^s),  that  Apollo 
was  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  ome  dead  man.  Yet  AnHWaous  (xfpL  xa).  dears 
and  purifies  the  whole  ground,  according  tp  Uift  rites  which  the  Athenians  foL-merly 
practised  in  the  isle  of  Uelos.  ! 
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Iwithoat  hesttation,  withoat  ewid^ce,  hat  with  some  eolour  of 
I  probability,  to  imfmle  the  fire  of  Daphne  to  the  reveDge  of  the 
Galilseam.^^  Their  offence^  had  it  been  sufficiently  proved, 
might  have  justified'  the  vetaliatidn  which  was  immediately 
executed  by  tiie  order  of  Julian,  of  shutting  the  doors^  and  con- 
fiscating the  wealth,  of  the  cathedral  of  ^tioclL  To  disooverj 
the  criminalfl  who  were  gnil^  of  the  tumult,  of  the  fire^  orj 


were  tortui^ed ;  and  a  presbyter,  of  the  name  of  Theodoret, 
was  beheaded  by  the  senteoee  of  the  Count  of  the.  East  Bnt 
thia  hfiTty  ai»t  w^f  Mmrmd  by  the  empctor ;  who  lamented,  with 


the  frown  of  their  sovereign ;  but;  when  the  fitther  of  his  country 
declares  hfanself  the  leader  of  a  fiMtion,  the  licence  of  popular 
fury  cannot  easily  be  restrained  nor  consisteiitly  punshedi 
Julian,  in  a  public  eompositioo,  apphuids  the  cki^otien  and. 
loyalty  of  the  holy  dties  of  Syria,  whose  pious  inhabitants  had 
destrc^^^  at'tbe  first  signal,  the  sepulclwes  of  the  Gaiikoans; 
and  fiuntly^  oonplains  that  they  had  revenged  the  injuries 
the  gods  with  less  modemtlon  than  he  ahould  have  recom- 
mended.^ This  imperfect  and  reluctant  confessiMimay  appear 
to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical  narratives:  that  in  the  cities  of 
Gaza,  Ascafen,  Caesarea,  Heliopolis,  Sec,  the  Pagans  abused, 
without  prudence  car  remorse,  the  moment  of  their  prosperity ; 
that  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  cruelty  were  released  from 
tmtui^  only  by  death;  that,  as  their  mangled  bodies  were 
dragged  through  the  streets,  they  were  pierced  (such  was  the 
universal  rage)  by  the  spits  of  cooks  and  the  distafis  of  enraged 
women ;  and  that  the  entraib  of  Christian  priests  and  virgins, 
after  they  had  been  tasted  by  those  bloody  fanatics,  were  mixed 
with  barley,  and  contemptuously  thrown  to  the  unclean  animals 

Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  361)  rather  insinuates  than  affirms  their  guilt 
Ammiantis  (xzii.  z^)  treats  the  imputation  as  Itvissimms  rumor^  and  relates  the 
story  with  extraordinary  candour.    [See  above,  p.  467,  n.  113.] 

M«Qno  non  atnx:!  castk  repente  consumpto,  ad  id  usque  imperatoris  ira  pro- 
vmt,  at  qusestiones  agitare  jnb^ret  soUto  acriores  (yet  Julian  blames  the  lenity  of 
the  magistrates  of  Aniioch),  et  majorem  ecclesiam  Antiochise  claudL  This  inter- 
diction was  performed  with  some  circumstances  of  indignity  and  profanation :  and 
the  seasonable  death  cS  the  principal  actor,  Julian's  uncle,  is  related  with  much 
superstitious  complacency  by  the  Abb^  de  la  B16terie.   Vie  de  Julien,  p.  360-369. 

U7  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  are  more  or  less  to  be  suspected, 
we  may  aUege  the  passion  of  St  Theodore,  in  the  Acta  Sinoera  of  Ruinart,  p.  591* 
The  oomphunt  of  Julian  gives  it  an  original  and  authentic  fUTt 

us  Julian,  Misopogon,  p.  ^i, 
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and  sacred  to  the  Arians,  and  the  seeming  conversion  of  those 
sectaries  introduced  his  worship  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church.^^  The  odious  stranger^  disguising  every  circumstance 
of  time  and  pUce,  assumed  the  mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and 
a  Christian  hero ;  and  the  infinmous  George  of  Cappadoda 
has  been  transformed  into  the  renowned  St.  George  of  England, 
*  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter. 

About  the  same  time  that  Julian  was  inrormed  of  the  tumult 
of  Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence  from  Edessa  that  the 
proud  and  wealthy  faction  of  the  Arians  had  insulted  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Valentinians,  and  committed  such  disorders  as  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  with  impunity  in  a  well-regulated  state. 
Without  expecting  the  slow  forms  of  justice,  the  exasperated 
prince  directed  his  mandate  to  the  magistrates  of  Edessa,^  by 
which  he  confiscated  the  whole  property  of  the  church :  the 
money  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers;  the  lands  were 
added  to  the  domain ;  and  this  act  of  oppression  was  aggravated 
by  the  most  ungenerous  irony.  I  shew  myself,'*  says  Julian, 
"  the  true  friend  of  the  Gamaeans.  Their  gdm&gSgrlaw  h^ 
promgpd  thft  ^ingrrtom  o^_beavenjtojhe  poor;  and  they  will 
Advance  with  more  diligence  in^the  paths  of  virtue  andaaj^fflon, 
wg|n"IHfty"'arft  relieved  by'my  assistance  front  the  Toi^of 
temporal  possessions.  Tak.^  care/*  pursued  themonarcfiT^ 
a  more  serious  tone^ take  care  how  you  provoke  my~pKtitnce 
and  humanity.    If  these  disorders  continue,  I  will  revenge  on 

iMSome  Donatists  (Optatus  MQev.  p.  60,  303,  edit  Dupin;  and  TiUemont, 
M6m,  Ecd^  torn.  vi.  p.  713,  in  410)  and  Priscillianists  (Tilfemont,  M^m  EccI^ 
torn.  viiL  p,  5x7.  in  4to)  have  in  like  manner  usurped  |the  honours  of  Catholic 
saints  and  martyrs. 

» The  saints  of  Cappadocia,  Basil  and  Che  Gregories,.  were  ignorant  of  their 
holy  companioiL  Pope  Gelasius  (a.d.  494),  the  first  Catholic  who  acknowledgfs 
St.  George,  places  him  among  the  martyrs,  "  <yxi  Deo  magis  qoam  hominibns 
noti  sunt ".  He  rejecu  his  Acts  as  the  composition  of  heretics.  Some,  perhaps 
not  the  oldest,  of  the  spurious  Acts  are  still  extant ;  and,  through  a  doud  otfictioo, 
we  may  yet  distinguish  the  combat  which  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  sustained,  io 
the  presence  of  Queen  Alexandra^  against  the  magiciau  Atkamasita, 

1*  This  transformation  is  not  given  as  absolut^  certain,  but  as  €rtremefy 
probable.  See  the  Longueniana,  torn.  i.  p.  194.  [Cp.  Appendix  aa.  St.  George 
was  made  patron  saint  of  England  by  EMward  III.  j 

^  A  curious  history  of  tne  worship  of  St  George,  from  the  sixth  oontury 
(when  he  was  already  revered  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  at  Rome,  and  at  Treves 
in  Gaul),  might  be  extracted  from  Dr.  Heylin  (History  of  [that  most  fiamous 
sayntand  souldierof  Christ  Jesus]  St.  George,  2d  edition,  London,  1633,  in  4to, 

f>p.  439),  and  the  Bollandists  (Act.  SS.  Mens.  ApriL  torn.  iii.  p.  100-163).  His 
ame  and  popularity  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  proceeded  from  the 
Crusades.  [Add  Dr.  J.  Milner's  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Existence 
and  Character  of  St.  George,  Lx>ndon  179a,  attempting  to  prove  that  St  George 
of  England  was  orthodox.]^ 
^  Juhan.  Epist  xliil 
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the  magistrates  the  cfiihi^  df  the  people ;  and  yoa  will  have 
reason  to  dread,  not  only  confiscation  and  exile,  but  fir^  and  the 
sword."  The  tumidts  of  Alexandria  were  doubtleSs  of  a  more 
bloody  and  dangerous  nattire :  but  a  Christian  bishop  had  fkllen 
by  thie  hands  of  the  Pagans ;  and  the  public  epistle  of  Julian 
affords  a  very  lively  proof  of  the  partial'  spirit  of  his  administra- 
tion. His  reproaches  to  the  eitisenS  bf  AlexandHa  are  mingled 
with  ex[riMionl^  of  esteem  and  tend^ess ;  and  he  laments 
that  on  this  occasion  they  should  have  departed  from  the  gentle 
and  generous  manneis  Which  attested  their  Grecian  extraction. 
He  gravely  censures  the  ofitoce  which  they  had  corttrtiitted 
against  the  laws  of  justice*  and  humanity ;  but  he  recapitulates, 
with  visible  complacency,  the  intolerable  provocations  which 
they  had  so  long  etadured  from  the  impibus  tjmnny  of  Geoige 
of  Cappadocia.  Julian  admits  the  principle  that  a  Wise  and 
vigorous  government  should  chastise  the  insolence  of  t  he  people : 
yet,  in  consideration  of  their  founder  Alexander  and  of  Serapis 
their  tutelar  deity,  he  grants  a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  the 
guilty  city,  fd^f  which  he  again  feels  the  affection  of  a  brother.^ 

After  the  tumult  of  AlexandHa  had  subsided,  Atfaanasius,  iMtof  mod 
amidst  the  public  acclamations,  seated  himself  On  the  throne 
from  whence  his  unworthy  eompetitbr  had  been  precipitated  ;Mfw^ti 
and,  as  the  aseal  of  the  archbishop  was  tempered  with  disCHstion, 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  tended  not  to  inflatiie,  but  to 
reconcile,  the  minds  of  the  people.  His  pastoral  labours  were 
not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Eg3rpt.  The  state  of  the 
Christian  world  was  present  to  his  active  and  capacious  mind ; 
and  the  age,  the  merit,  the  reputation  of  Athanasius  enabled  ^' 
him  to  assume,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  the  office  of  Ecclesiastical 
Dictator.**®  Three  years  were  not  yet  elapsed  sin<ie  the  majority 
of  the  bishops  of  the  West  had  ignorantly,  or  reluctantly,  sub- 
scribed the  Confession  of  Rimini.  They  repented,  they  believed, 
but  they  dreaded  the  unseasonable  rigour  of  their  orthodox 
brethren,  and,  if  their  pride  was  stronger  than  their  £uth, 
they  might  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Arians,  to 
escape  the  indignity  of  a  public  penance,  which  must  degrade 
them  to  the  condition  of  obscure  laymen.  At  the  same  time, 
the  domestic  differences  concerning  the  union  and  distinction 

i»  Julian.  Epist  x.    He  allowed  his  frifcnds  to  assuage  bis  anger.  Ammian. 
xxiL  iz. 

1*^  See  Athanas.  ad  Rufin.  torn.  iL  p.  40*  41 ;  and  Gr^.  Nazianxen,  Orat  iil 
yjeg.  xxi]  p.  3|95.  396,  who  justly  states  the  temperate  zeal  of  the  primate  as 
much  more  meritorious  than  his  prajrers,  his  fasts,  his  persecutions,  &c 
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of  the  divine  pevBons  were  agitated  with  aome  heat  among  the 
Catholic  doctors  ;  and  the  progress  of  this  metaphysical  contro> 
versy  seemed  to  threaten  a  public  and  lasting  division  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  By  the  wisdom  of  a  select  synod, 
to  which  the  name  and  presence  of  Athanasius  gave  the  anthor- 
ity  of  a  general  council,  the  bishops  who  had  unwarily  deviated 
into  error  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  on 
the  easy  condition  of  subscribing  the  Nicene  Creed ;  without 
any  formal  acknowledgment  of  tneir  past  fitult  or  any  minute 
definition  of  their  scholastic  opinions.  The  advice  of  the  primate 
of  Egypt  had  already  prepared  the  clersy  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  for  the  reception  of  this  salutary  measure; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  ardent  spirits,^^ 
the  fear  of  the  common  enemy  promoted  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  theChri8tians.^n 
fSs&lSwi  diligence  of  the  primate  of  Egjrpt  had  improved 

SS^I^    the  season  of  tranquSlity,  before  it  was  interrupted  by  the  hostile 
jLif^    edicts  of  the  emperor.^^  Julian,  who  despised  the  Christians, 
^         honoured  Athanasius  with  his  sincere  and  peculiar  hatred.  For 
his  sake  alone,  he  introduced  an  arbitraiy  distinetion,  repugnant, 
at  least,  to  the  spirit  of  his  former  declarations.    He  maintained 
that  the  Galilaeans  whom  he  had  recalled  from  exile  were  not 
restored,  by  that  general  indulgence,  to  the  possession  of  their 
respective  churches:  and  he  expressed  his  astonishmrat  that 
a  criminal,  who  had  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  judgment 
of  the  emperors,  should  dure  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  laws, 
and  insolently  usurp  the  archiqiiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria, 
[i£i3imt  without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  sovereign.    As  a  punishment 
ocC>«y     for  the  imaginary  offence,  he  again  banished  Athanasius  from 
the  city :  and  he  was  pleased  to  suppose  that  this  act  of  justice 
would  be  highly  agreeable  to  his  pious  subjects.    The  pressing 


isi  I  have  not  leisure  to  follow  the  blind  obstinacy  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  See 
his  adventures  in  Tillemont '  (Mto.  Eocl^  torn.  vii.  p.  900-9x6);  and  observe 
how  the  colour  of  the  narrauve  insensibly  changes,  as  the  confessor  becomes  a 
schismatic 

Assensus  est  huic  sententiae  Oocidens,  et,  per  tam  neoesiarium  concilium. 
Satanse  faucibus  mundus  ereptus.  The  lively  and  artful  Dialogue  of  Jerom 
against  the  Luciferians  (torn.  ii.  p.  135-155)  exhibits  an  original  picture  of  ihc 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  times. 

iss  Tillemont,  who  supposes  that  George  was  massacred  in  August,  crowds 
the  actions  of  Athanasius  into  a  narrow  space  (M^m.  Eccl^  torn.  viiL  p.  jfio). 
An  original  fragment,  published  by  the  Marquis  MafTei.  from  the  old  Chapter- 
library  of  Verona  (Osservanoni  Litterarie,  torn.  lit.  p.  60-92)  affords  many  important 
dates,  which  are  authenticated  by  the  computation  of  Egyptian  months. 
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solicitatioiis  of  the  people  soon  convinced  him  that  the  majority 
of  the  Alexandrians  were  Christians  ;  and  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Christians  were  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  their 
oppressed  primate.  But  the  knowledge  of  their  sentiments, 
instead  of  persuading  him  to  recall  his  decree,  provoked  him 
to  extend  to  all  Egypt  the  term  of  the  exile  of  Athanasius. 
The  zeal  of  the  multitude  rendered  Julian  still  more  inex- 
orable :  he  was  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  leaving  at  the  head 
of  a  tumultuous  city  a  daring  and  popular  leader :  and  the  lan- 
guage of  his  resentment  discovers  the  opinion  which  he  enter- 
tained of  the  courage  and  abilities  of  Athanasius.  The  execution 
of  the  sentence  was  still  delayed,  by  the  caution  or  negligence 
of  Ecdicius,  praefect  of  Egypt,  who  was  at  length  awakened  from 
his  lethargy  by  a  severe  reprimand.  Though  you  neglect," 
says  Julian,  ''to  write  to  me  on  any  other  subject,  at  least  it 
is  your  duty  to  inform  me  of  your  conduct  towards  Athanasius, 
the  enemy  of  the  gods.  My  intentions  have  been  long  since  com- 
municated to  you.  I  swear  by  the  great  Serapis  that  unless, 
on  the  calenoi  of  December,  Athanasius  has  departed  from 
Alexandria,  nay  from  Egypt,  the  officers  of  your  government 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  You  know  my  ^ 
temper  :  I  am  slow  to  condemn,  but  I  am  still  slower  to  forgive. '  |\ 
This  epistle  was  enforced  by  a  short  postscript,  written  with  ^ 
the  emperor's  own  hand.  ''The  contempt  that  is  shewn  for 
all  the  gods  fills  me  with  grief  and  indignation.  There  is  nothing 
that  I  should  see,  nothing  that  I  should  hear  with  more  pleasure 
than  the  expulsion  of  Athanasius  from  all  Egypt.  The  abomin- 
able wretch !  Under  my  reign,  the  baptism  of  several  Grecian 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  has  been  the  efiect  of  his  persecu- 
tions." The  death  of  Athanasius  was  not  exprestly  commanded ; 
but  the  prsefect  of  Egypt  understood  that  it  was  safer  for  him  to 
exceed,  than  to  neglect,  the  orders  of  an  irritated  master,  v  The  [▲j). 
archbishop  prudently  retired  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Desert  : 
eluded,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  the  snares  of  the  enemy ;  and 
lived  to  triumph  over  the  ashes  of  a  prince  who,  in  wonls  of 
formidable  import,  had  declared  his  wish  that  the  whole  venom 

SuiKta^'  I  have  preserved  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  last  word,  the  ambiguity 
of  a  tyrant  who  wished  to  find,  or  to  create,  guflt  [P.  485,  ed.  HertL  With  the 
reading  5i«m(r9ai  (to  which  Gibbon  seems,  by  a  curious  blunder,  to  give  an  active 
mesLDmg)'we  should  have  to  render  "than  that  Athanasius  should  be  expelled 
from  allEgvpt.  and  persecuted,  the  abominable  wretch,  who  dared  to  baptize  Greek 
ladies  '\  But  read  with  best  Ms.-HS««t^^«»*  Stucio^ :  "  let  him  be  persecuted 
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the  Galiliean  school  were  contained  in  tihe  single  person  of 


Mhanasius.^*^ 

^  I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  represent  the  artfiil  system 
by  which  Julian  proposed  to  obtain  the  elf^ets^  without  incurring 
>cne  gtiilty  or  reproach^  of  persecution.  But^  if  the*  deadly  spirit 
of  fimaticism  perverted  the  heart  and  luiderstanding  of  a  virtu- 
ous prince,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  conflbssed,  that  the  real 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  were  inflamed  and  magnified  by 
human  passions  and  religious  enthusiasm.^  The  meekness  and 
resignation  which  had  (Ostitiguished  the  primitive  disciples  of 
the  gospel  was  the  object  of  the  applause  rather  than  of  the 
imitation  of  their  successors.  The  Christians,  who  had  now 
possessed  about  forty  years  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment of  the  empire,  had  contracted  the  insolent  vices  of  pro- 
sperity,^^ and  the  habit  of  believing  that  the  saints  alone  were 
entitled  to  reign  over  the  earth.  As  soon  as  the  enmity  of 
Julian  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  privileges  which  had  been 
conferred  by  the  favour  of  Constantine,  thfey  complained  of  the 
most  cruel  oppression ;  and  the  A^e  toleratioii  or  idolaters  and 
heretics  was  a  subject  of  grief  and  scandal  to  the  orthodox 
party.^*'^  The  acts  of  violence,  which  were  no  longer  counten- 
anced by  the  magistrates,  were  still  comfiiitted  by  the  zeal  of 
the  people.  At  Pessinus,  the  altar  of  Cybele  was  overturned 
almost  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor;  and  in  the  city  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  temple  or  Fortune,  the  sole  place  of 
worship  which  had  been  left  to  the  Pagans,  was  destroyed  by  the 
rage  of  a  popular  tumult.  On  these  occasions,  a  prince  who 
felt  for  the  honour  of  the  gods  was  not  disposed  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  justice ;  and  his  mind  was  still  more  deeply  exasperated, 
when  he  found  that  the  iknatics,  who  had  deserved  ahd  suffered 
the  punishment  of  incendiaries,  were  rewarded  with  the  honours  of 
martyrdom.^*®   The  Christian  subjects  of  Julian  were  assured  of 

I"  The  threcf  epj^les  of  JaKan  which  explain  his  intentions  and  conduct  whh 
regard  to  Athanasius  ihouki  bo  diiposed  in  toe  following  chronqlogical  order;  xxvi, 
X,  vi.  See  likewise  Greg.  Naziansen,  xxi.  p.  393 ;  Sosomen.  1.  v.  a  15 ;  Socrates. 
1.  iii.  c.  14 ;  Theodofef ,  L  lii."  c.  ^,  and  Tfflemont,  M6m.  Ecc16l  torn.  viiL  n.  361- 
368,  who  has  used  some  materials  prepared  by  the  Bollandists.  [Cp.  Schwarz, 
de  Vit.  et  Scr  Julian.  L  p.  90.  He  assigns  Ep.  10  to  end  of  Jan.,  ^  96  to  end  of 
March,  Epb  6tobeginnmgofOctM  36a  A.a  Rode  regards  6  and  96  as  written  at 
the  same  timei] 

i""  See  the  fair  confession  of  Gregory  (Oral.  Hi.  p.  6t.  6a). 

Hear  the  furious  and  absurd  complaint  of  Optatus  (de  Schismat.  Donatist. 
1.  ii.  c.  16,  17). 

Greg.  Naaaoaen.  Orat.  iii.  p.  91,  iv.  p.  133.  He  praises  the  rioters  of 
Csesarea,  nvrmy  A«  rmv  fuyoAo^vwy  koX  cif  txuri^noM,   See  Sqzomen,  I.  V.  4, 
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the  hostile  designs  of  their  aoveteign;  and,  to  their  jealous 
apprehension,  eveiy  circumstance  of  bis  government  might 
afford  some  grounds  of  diaisont^At  and  suspicion.  In  the  ordi- 
naiy  adminisAjalion  of  the  hiws^  the  Christians^  who  formed  so 
large  a  part  of  the  people,  must  fre^^nitly  be  cond^nned :  but 
their  indulgent  brethren,  without  examining  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  presumed  their  innopence,  allowed  tb^  cWms,  and 
imputed  the  severity  of  their  judge  to  the  partial  malice  of 
religious  persecution.^^  These  present  hardships,  intolerable 
as  they  might  appear,  were  represented  as  a  slight  prelude  of 
the  impending  calamities.  The  Christians  considered  Julian  as 
a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant  who  suspended  the  execution  of  his 
revenge,  till  he  should  return  victorious  from  the  Persian  war. 
They  expected  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  triumphed  over  the 
foreign  enemies  of  Rome,  he  would  lay  aside  the  irksome  mask 
of  dissimulation ;  that  the  amphitheatres  would  stream  with  the 
blood  of  hermits  and  bishops;  and  that  the  Christians,  who 
still  persevered  in  the  profession  of  the  faith,  would  be  deprived 
of  the  cginmon  benefits  of  nature  and  society.^^  Every  cal- 
umny J^^that  could  wound  the  reputation  of  the  Apostate  was 
credulously  embraced  by  the  fears  and  hatred  of  his  adversaries ; 
and  their  indiscreet  clamours  provoked  the  temper  of  a  sove- 
reign whom  it  was  their  duty  to  respect  and  their  interest  to 
flatter.^  They  still  protested  that  prayers  and  tears  were  their 
only  weapons  against  the  impious  t3rrant,  whose  head  they 
devoted  to  the  justice  of  offended  Heaven.  But  they  insinuated 
]  with  sullen  resolution^  that  their  submission  was  no  longer  the 
effect  of  weakness;)  and  that/ in  the  imperfect  state  of  human 
virtue^  the  patience  which  is  founded  on  principle  ^may  be 
exhausted  by  persecution.    It  is  impossible  to  determine  how 

II.  TOlemont  (M^m.  Eccl^  torn.  vii.  p.  649,  650)  owns  that  their  behaviour  was 
not  dans  I'ordre  commun ;  but  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  as  the  great  St  Basil 
alvravs  celebrated  the  festival  of  these  blessed  martyrs. 

^  Julian  determined  a  lawsuit  against  the  new  Christian  dXy  at  Maluma,  the 
port  of  Gaza ;  and  his  sentence,  though  it  might  be  imputed  to  bigotry,  was  never 
revoked  by  his  successors.  Sozomen,  L  v.  c.  3.  Reland,  Palestine,  torn,  il  p.  791. 

1^  Gr^ory  (Oral.  iii.  p.  93,  94,  95  [iv.  c.  93  sqg.];  Orat.  iv.  p^  114  [v.,  ad 
init.])  pretends  to  speak  from  the  information  of  Julian's  confidants,  whom 
Orosius  (vil  30)  could  not  have  seen. 

141  Gregory  (Orat.  iil  p.  91)  charges  the  Apostate  with  secret  sacrifices  of  bovs 
and  girls;  and  positively  affirms  that  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  into  the 
Orontes.  See  Theodoret.  1.  iiL  c.  a6.  27 ;  and  the  equivocal  candour  of  the  Abb6 
de  laKAerie.  Vie  de  JuUen,  p.  351,  35a.  Yet  contemporary  malice  could  not 
impute  to  Julian  the  troops  of  martyrs,  more  especially  in  the  West,  which 
Baronius  so  greedily  swallows,  and  Tillemont  so  faintly  rejects  (M6m.  Ecdds.  torn, 
vii.  p.  1395-1315). 
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far  the  seal  of  Julian  would  have  prevailed  over  his  good  sense 
and  humanity  :  but^  if  we  seriously  reflect^  on  the  strengths  and 
spirit  of  the  churcli^  we  shall  be  convinced  that,  before  the  em- 
iperor  could  have  extingoished  the  religion  of  Christ,  he  must 
lhave  involved  his  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.^^ 


The  resignation  of  Gregory  is  truly  edifyinf  (Orat  iv.  p.  1^3,  294).  Yet. 
when  «n  officer  of  Julian  attempted  to  seise  the  Church  of  Nasiansas.  he  would 
have  lost  his  life,  if  be  had  not  yielded  to  the  seal  of  the  bishop  and  people  (Orat. 
xix.  p.  308  [c.  3a]).  See  the  reflections  of  Chrysostom.  as  they  are  aUeged  by 
TillemoDt  (Mtei  EccMa.  torn,  m  p^  575). 
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CHAFFER  XXIV 


Rendence  of  Julian  at  AnHoch — His  succeMful  EjspediHon  againsi 
the  Persians— Passage  of  the  Tigris— The  Retreat  and  Death 
of  Julian — Election  of  Jovian — He  saves  the  Roman  Army  by 
a  disgraceful  Treaty 

The  philosophical  &ble  which  Julian  composed  under  the  name  hm  omm* 
of  the  Cjssars  ^  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  pro- 
ductions  of  ancient  wit.^  During  the  freedom  and  equality  of 
the  da3rs  of  the  Satumaliay  Romulus  prepared  a  feast  for  the 
deities  of  Olympus,  who  had  adopted  him  as  a  worthy  associate, 
and  for  the  Roman  princes^  who  had  reigned  over  his  martial 
people  and  the  vanquished  nations  of  the  earth.  The  immortals 
were  placed  in  just  order  on  their  thrones  of  state,  and  the  table 
of  the  Caesars  was  spread  below  the  Moon,  in  the  upper  region 
of  the  air.  The  tyrants,  who  would  have  disgraced  the  society 
of  gods  and  men,  were  thrown  headlong, .  by  the  inexorable 
Nemesis,  into  the  Tartarean  abyss.  The  rest  of  the  Caesars  suc- 
cessively advanced  to  their  seats  :  and,  as  they  passed,  the  vices, 
the  defects,  the  blemishes  of  their  respective  characters  were 
maliciously  noticed  by  old  Silenus,  a  laughing  moralist,  who 
disguised  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher  under  the  mask  of  a 
Bacchanal.^  As  soon  as  the  feast  was  ended,  the  voice  of 
Mercniry  proclaimed  the  will  of  Jupiter,  that  a  celestial  crown 
should  be  the  reward  of  superior  merit.  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus 
Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus  were  selected  as  the  most  illustrious 

1  See  this  fable  or  satire,  p.  306-3315  of  the  Leipzig  edition  of  Julian's  works. 
The  French  version  of  the  learned  Ezekiel  Spanheim  (Paris.  168^)  is  coarse, 
languid,  and  incorrect ;  and  his  notes,  proofs,  illustrations,  &c.  are  piled  on  each 
other  till  they  form  a  mass  of  557  close-printed  quarto  pages.  The  Abb6  de  la 
Bl^erie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  i.  p.  3^1-39^)  has  more  happiljr  expressed  the  spirit, 
as  well  as  the  sense,  oif  the  onginal,  which  he  illustrates  with  some  concise  and 
curious  notes. 

s  Spanheim  (in  his  preface)  has  most  learnedly  discussed  the  etymology,  origin, 
resemblance,  and  disagreement  of  the  Greek  satyrs,  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was 
acted  after  the  tragedy ;  and  the  Latin  satires  (from  safura),  a  misceilaneous  com- 
position, either  in  ^rose  or  verse.  But  the  Caesars  of  Julian  are  of  such  an  original 
cast  that  the  critic  is  perplexed  to  which  class  he  should  ascribe  them. 

s  This  mixed  character  of  Silenus  is  finely  painted  in  the  sixth  eclogue  of  Virgil 
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candidates ;  the  effeminate  Constantine  ^  was  not  excluded  from 
this  honourable  competition,  and  the  great  Alexander  was  invited 
to  dispute  the  prize  of  glory  with  the  Roman  heroes.  Each  of 
the  candidates  was  allowed  to  display  the  merit  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gods,  the  modest  silence 
of  Marcus  pleaded  more  powcrfiitfy.  tl^i^  the  elaborate  orations 
of  his  haughty  rivak.  When  the  judges  of  this  awful  contest 
proceeded  to  eiamine  the  heart  and  to  scrutinize  the  springs  of 
action,  the  superiority  of  the  Imperial  Stoic  appeared  still  more 
dedsive  and  conspicuous.^  Alexander  and  Caesar,  Augustus, 
Trajan,  and  Constantine,  acknowledged  with  a  blush  that  &me 
or  power  or  pleasure  had  been  the  important  object  of  their 
labours:  but  the  gods  themselves  beheld,  with  reverence  and 
love,  a  virtuous  mortal,  who  had  practised  on  the  throne  the 
lessons  of  philosophy ;  and  who,  in  a  state  of  human  imperfection, 
had  aspired  to  imitate  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Hie 
value  of  this  agreeable  composition  (the  Ceesars  of  Julian)  is 
enhanced  by  the  rank  of  the  author.  A  prince,  who  delineates 
with  freedom  the  vices  and  virtues  of  his  predecessors,  subscribes, 
in  every  line,  the  censure  or  approbation  of  his  own  conduct 

In  the  cool  moments  of  refl^<5(i^^!^|[ulian  preferred  the  useful 
and  benevolent  virtues  of  Antq^giisHbut  his  ambitions  spirit 
^  was  inflamed  by  the  glory  of  A^Simdej^^;  and  he  solicited,  with 
equal  ardour,  the  esteem  of  the  -wise  and  the  applause  of  the 
multitude.  In  the  season  of  life,  when  the  ^wers  of  the  mind 
and  body  enjoy  the  most  active  vigour,  the  emperor,  who  was 
instructed  by  the  experience,  and  animated  by  the  success,  of 
the  German  war,  resolved  to  signalize  his  reign  by  some  more 
splendid  and  memorable  achievement.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  East,  from  the  continent  of  India  and  the  isle  of  Ceylon,^ 

^  Every  impartial  reader  must  perceive  and  condemn  the  partiality  of  Julian 
ajuainst  bis  unde  Constantine  and  the  Christian  religion.  On  this  occasion,  the 
interpreters  are  compelled,  by  a  more  sacred  interest,  to  renounce  their  aUegismoe, 
and  to  desert  the  cause  of  their  author. 

B  Julian  was  secretly  inclined  to  prefer  a  Greek  to  a  Roman.  But,  when  he 
seriously  compared  a  hero  with  a  philosopher,  he  was  sensible  that  mankind  had 
much  greater  obligations  to  Socrates  than  to  Alexander  (Orat  ad  Themistium, 
p.  264), 

'  lode  nationibus  Indicis  certatum  cum  donis  optimates  mitteniibus  .  .  .  ab 
usque  Divis  et  Serendivis.  Ammian.  xxii.  7.  This  island  to  which  the  names  of 
Taprobana,  Sereodib,  and  Ceylon,  have  been  successively  applied  manifests  how 
imperfectly  the  seas  and  lands  to  the  east  of  Cfipe  Comorin  were  known  to  the 
Romans,  i.  Under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a  fieedman,  who  farmed  the  customs 
of  the  Red  Sea,  was  accidentally  driven  by  the  winds  upon  this  strange  and  un- 
discovered coast :  he  conversed  six  months  with  the  natives  *  and  the  king  of  Ceylon, 
who  beard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  power  and  justice  of  Rome*  was  persuaded 
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had  foipectfiilfy  Mdated  tlie  Rotxum  purple.^  The  mAkma  of  the 
West  esteemed  and  cbeaded  the  personal  virtues  of  Julian^  both 
in  peAee  isid  war.  He  deqsised  the  tcof^es  of  a  Gothic  victory  * 
and  was  satisfied  that  the  rapaoious  Barbarians  of  the  Danube 
would  be  restrained  £rom  any  future  violation  of  the  fiiith  of 
treatjes  by  the  tenor  of  his. name  and  the  additional  fbrtificatimis 
with  whioh  he  Btrepgthened  the  Thracian  and  lUyiiaB  iemUm. 
The  imoftsaor  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  was  the  only  rival  whom 
he  deemed  worthy  of  his  arms ;  and  he  resolved,  by  the  final 
conquest  of  Persia^  to  chastise  the  haughty  natifm  which  had 
so  long,  nesiaied  and  insulted  the  majesty  of  Bome.^  As  soon 
as  the  Pendan  monarch  was  informed  that  the  throne  of  Coostan* 
tius  was  filled  by  a  prince  of  a  very  different  character,  he  eoo^ 
descended  to  make  some  artfol,  or  pwhaps  sincere,  overtures 
towards  *  n^otiation  of  peace.  But  the  pride  of  Sapor  was 
astonished  by  the  firmness  of  Julian;  who  sternly  declared 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  hold  a  peaceful  eonferenee 
amcmg  the  flames  and  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Mesopofcaraia ;  aiid 
who  added,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  that  it  was  needless  to 
treat  by  iambassadorsi  as  he  himself  had  detBrmined  to  visit 
speecUly  the  court  of  Persia.  The  impatience  of  the  emperor 
urged  the  diligence  of  thie  military  prsfiarations.  The  generals 
were  named ;  a  formidable  army  was  dntined  for  thia  important 
service ;  and  Julian,  marching  flrom  Constantinople  through  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  arrived- at  Antiodi  about  eight  montfaa 
afiter  the  dlsath  of  his  predeoeasor*  .  Hia  ardent  desire  to  mardh 
into  the  heart  of  Persia  was  cfaaeked  by  the  indispensable  duty 
of  regulating  the  state  of  the  empire ;  by  his  seal  to  revive  the 
worship-  of  the  gods ;  and  by  the*  advice  of  his  wisest  ^ends, 
who  nspiteiented  the  neeessity  of  allowing  the  salutary  interval  of 
winter  quioiteni,  to  restore  the  exhausted  strength  of  the  legions  juim  pm- 

OMds  Irmii 

'  Oomtnti 

to  send  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  (Plin.  Hist  Nat  vi.  34).  a.  The  geographers  S^J^jf* 
(and  even  Ptolemy)  have  magnified,  above  fifteen  times,  the  real  sixe  of  this  new  Aiguk 
ii0odd,  whidi  they  extended  as  fiff  as  the  equator  and  the  ndghbom-hood  of 


^  These  emhasMiw  had  been  sent  to  Constantius.  Ammianus,  who  unwarily 
derates  into  gross  flattery,  must  have  foigotten  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the 
abort  dnration  of  the  reign  of  Juliaa 

*  Gotfaos  saspc  laUaoes  et  perfidos ;  hostes  qusBrere  se  meliofes  aiebat :  illis  enim 
sufficece  mercatcres  Galatas  per  qnos  ubique  sine  conditionis  discrimine  venun- 
dantor  [Amm.  loa  cit].  Within  less  than  fifteen  years,  these  Gothic  slaves 
threatened  and  subdued  their  masters. 

•  Alexander  reminds  his  rival  Caesar,  who  dovecated  the  fame  and  merit  of 
an  Asiatic  victory,  that  Crassus  and  Antony  had  felt  the  Persian  arrows ;  and  that 
the  Romans,  in  a  war  of  three  hundred  years,  had  not  yet  subdued  the  single 
province  of  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria  (Csesares,  pu  334  [p.  417,  ed.  Hertl.]). 
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of  Gaul  and  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the  Eastern  tzoops. 
Julian  was  persuaded  to  fix,  till  the  ensuing  spring,  his  residence 
at  Antioch,  among  a  people  maliciouslj  disposed  to  deride  the 
haste,  and  to  censure  the  delajrs,  of  their  sovereign.^^ 
UMjMHi^  If  Julian  had  flattered  himself  that  his  permial  ccmnexion 
Sy^to  with  the  capital  of  the  East  would  be  productive  of  mutual 
satis&ction  to  the  prince  and  people,  he  made  a  very  frlse 
estimate  of  his  own  character,  and  of  the  manners  of  Antioch.^^ 
The  warmth  of  the  climate  disposed  the  natives  to  the  most  in- 
temperate enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  opulence ;  and  the  livdy 
licentiousness  of  the  Greeks  was  blended  with  the  hereditary 
softness  of  the  Syrians  Fashion  was  the  only  law,  pleasure  the 
only  pursuit,  and  the  splendour  of  dress  and  furniture  was  the  only 
distinction  of  the  dtisens  of  Antioch.  The  arts  of  luxury  were 
honoured;  the  serious  and  manly  virtues  were  the  subject  of 
ridicule ;  and  the  contempt  for  female  modesty  and  reverent 
age  announced  the  univmal  corruption  of  the  capital  of  the  East 
The  love  of  spectacles  was  the  taste,  or  rather  passion^  of  the 
Syrians :  the  most  skilful  artists  were  procured  from  the  adjacsent 
cities ;  ^  a  considersble  share  of  the  revenue  was  devoted  to  the 
public  amusements;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  games  of  the 
theatre  and  circus  was  consideted  as  the  happiness,  and  as  the 
glory,  of  Antioch.  The  rustic  manners  of  a  prince  who  disdained 
such  glory,  and  was  insensible  of  sudi  happiness,  soon  disgusted 
1 1  the  delicacy  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  effeminate  Orientals  could 

V neither  imitate  nor  admire  the  severe  sim^dty  which  Julian 
alwajTB  maintsined  and  sometimes  affected.  The  days  of  festivity, 
consecrated  by  ancient  custom  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  were 
the  only  occasions  in  which  JuUan  relaxed  his  philosophic 
severity ;  and  those  festivals  were  the  only  days  in  wliich  the 
Syrians  of  Antioch  could  reject  the  allurements  of  pleasure. 
The  majority  of  the  people  supported  the  glory  of  the  Christian 

1®  The  design  of  the  Piersian  war  is  declared  by  Ammianus  (zidi.  7,  la), 
Libanius  (Orat  Parent  c.  79,  80,  p.  305,  306),  Zosimus  (L  iil  p.  158  [c  xxj>,  and 
Socrates  (1.  iii  c.  19). 

i^The  satire  of  Julian  and  the  Homilies  of  St  Chzyaostom  exhibit  the  same 
picture  of  Antioch.  The  miniature  which  the  Abb6  de  la  Bl^terie  has  copied  finom 
thence  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  33a)  is  elegant,  and  correoL  [The  date  of  Julian's  arrival 
at  Antioch  has  been  contested.  ThB  first  half  of  luly  seems  most  probable  (cpi 
Sievers,  Das  Ld)en  des  Libanius,  p.  347,  and  Gwatkin,  Arianism.  p.  aaaV  MQcke. 
(FlaTius  Claudius  Julianus,  a,  106)  puts  it  in  September.] 
[Sic  quarto ;  shookl  be  corrected  to  reverend.) 

>*Laodioea  fumislied  charioteers;  Tyre  and  Berytus,  comedians;  Caesarea, 
pantomimes;  Heliopdis,  singers;  Oaxa,  gladiators;  Ascalon,  wrestlers;  and 
Castabala,  rope-dancers.  See  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  6,  in  the  third  tome 
of  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers.  _ 
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name,  which  had  been  first  invented  by  their  anceston ;  ^  they 
contented  themselres  with  disobeying  the  moral  precepts,  bat 
they  were  scrupiiloasly  attached  to  the  speculative  doctrines, 
of  their  religxon.  The  church  of  Antioctk  was  distracted  by 
heresy  and  schism;  but  the  Arians  and  the  Athanasians,  the 
followers  of  Meletius  and  those  of  Paulinus,^^  were  actuated 
by  the  same  pious  hatred  of  their  common  adversary. 

The  strongest  prejudice  was  entertained  against  the  character  bmit  aw 
of  an  apostate,  the  enemy  and  successor  of  a  prince  who  hadSSiM 
engaged  the  affisctions  of  a  very  numerous  sect ;  and  the  removal 
of  St.  Baby  las  excited  an  implacable  opposition  to  the  person  of 
Julian.  His  subjects  complained,  with  superstitious  in<ngnation, 
that  fiunine  had  nursued  the  emperor's  steps  from  Constantinople 
to  Antioch ;  and  the  discontent  of  a  hungry  people  was  ex-uutnr^t 
asperated  by  the  injudicious  attempt  to  relieve  their  distress.  SSSufdi*- 
The  inclemency  of  the  season  had  affected  the  harvests  of  Syria ; 
and  the  price  of  bread,^^  in  the  markets  of  Antioch,  had  naturally 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  com.  But  the  fair  and 
reasonable  proportion  was  soon  violated  by  the  rapacious  arts 
of  monopoly.  In  this  unequal  contest,  in  which  the  produce 
of  the  land  is  claimed  by  one  party  as  his  ezdusive  property ; 
is  used  by  another  as  a  lucrative  object  of  trade ;  and  is  required 
by  a  third  for  the  daily  and  necessary  support  of  life ;  all  the 
profits  of  the  intermediate  agents  are  accumulated  on  the  head 
of  the  defenceless  consumers.  The  hardships  of  their  situation 
were  exaggerated  and  increased  by  their  own  impatience  and 
anxiety ;  and  the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  gradually  produced 
the  j^peanmoes  of  a  famine.  When  the  luxurious  citisens  of 
Antio<^  complained  of  the  high  price  of  poultry  and  fish,  Julian 

UXpitfT^  a«  mfmm,        wokuAxw  iwri  roO  AUs.    The  people  of  Antioch 


(Constantius).  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  357  [460,  ed.  HertLj. 

14  The  schism  of  Antioch,  which  lasted  eighty-five  years  (A.o.  330-415),  waS 
inflamed,  while  Julian  resided  in  that  dty,  by  the  mdiscreet  ordination  of  Faullnus. 
See  Tillemont,  Mto.  Ecd^  tom.  viL  p.  803,  of  the  quarto  edition  (Pyuria,  1701, 
&a  [same  page  in  earlier  ed.]),  which  henceforward  I  shall  quote. 

u  Julian  states  three  different  proportions  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  modii  of  wheat* 
for  one  piece  of  ^Id,  according  to  the  degrees  of  plenty  and  scarcity  (in  Miso- 
pogon. p.  360  [4773)-  F'rom  this  fact,  and  from  some  collateral  examples,  I  conclude 
that  under  the  successors  of  Constantine  the  moderate  price  of  wheat  was  about 
thfrty-two  shillings  the  English  quarter,  which  is  equal  to  the  average  price  of  the 
sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present  century.  See  Arbuthnot's  Tables  of  Coins, 
'Weights,  and  Measures,  p.  88,  89;  Plm.  Hist  Natur.  xviiL  la;  M^m.  de 
I'Acad^oie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  scxviii  p.  718-721 ;  Smith's  Inquiry  into  ibm  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  l  p.  346.  This  last  I  am  proud  to 
quote,  as  the  work  of  a  sage  and  a  friend. 
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publicly  declared  tbat  a  frugal  citf  oii||lit  to  be  saiiifiod  with 
a  regular  supplj  of  wine,  oil,  and  bimd ;  but  he  acknowledged 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  aoYcreign  topiovide  far  the  subaistenoe 
of  his  people.    With  this  salutary  view,  the  emperoc  veutnecl 
on  a  very  dangerous  and  doubtful  step,  of  fixing,  by  legal 
authority,  the  ^ue  of  com.    He  enacted  that,  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  it  should  be  wtM  at  a  price  which  had  seldom  been 
known  in  the  most  plentiful  years ;  and,  that  his  o^rn  example 
might  strengthen  his  Uws^  he  sent  into  the  market  fimr  hundred 
and  twent¥-two  thousand  medu,  or  measures^  which  were  dbawn 
by  his  order  from  the  granaries  of  Hierapolis,  of  Chalds,  and 
even  of  Egypt.   The  consequences  might  have  been  foreseen, 
and  were  soon  felt.    The  Imperial  wheat  was  purchased  fay  the 
rich  merdiants;  the  proprietom  of  land,  or  of  com,  withheld 
from  the  dty  the  accustomed  mppfy ;  and  the  small  qualities 
that  appeared  in  the  maric^et  were  secretly  sold  at  an  advanced 
and  illq^l  price.    Julian  still  oontiniied  to  applaud  his  own 
policy,  treated  the  complaints  of  the  people  as  a  vain  and  on- 
gcatefol  nuinnur,  and  convinced  Antiodt-  that  he  had  inherited 
the  obstinacy,  though  not  the  cruelly,  of  his  brother  GaUaa.^* 
The  remonstmnocs  of  the  municipal  senate  served  only  to  ex- 
asperate his  inflexible  mind.    He  was  persuaded,  peribaps  with 
truth,  that  the  senators  of  Antioch  who  possessed  lands,  or  were 
conomied  in  trade,  had  themselves  oonfeributed  to  the  calamities 
of  their  country ;  and  he  imputed  the  disKqpectfid  boldness 
which  they  assumed  to  the  sense,  not  of  puldic  duty,  but  of 
private  interest    The  whole  body,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
of  the  most  noble  and  wealthy  <ntiaens,  were  sent  under  a  guard 
from  the  palaoe  to  the  prison ;  and,  though  they  were  peimittod, 
before  the  dose  of  evening,  to  return  to  their  respective  honaes,^^ 
the  emperor  himself  could  not  obtain  the  forgiveness  which  he 
had  so  easily  granted.     The  same  grievances  were  still  the 
subject  of  the  same  complaints,  which  were  industriously  circu- 
lated by  the  wit  and  levity  of  the  Syrian  Graces.    During  the 
UcentMos  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  streets  of  the  city  resoonded 

MNunqoam  a  proposito  declioabat,  QalU  sunilis  frturis,  Uoet  incnieotiB. 
Amm'ian.  xzii  14.  The  ignorance  of  the  most  fniightfined  princes  may  daim 
some  excuse:  but  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  Julian's  own  defence  (in  Misopogon. 
P-  3^.  369  [p.  ^5-6.  ed.  H.D.  or  the  elaborate  apcik)gf  of  UfaBnius(OraL  Fteeatal. 
c.  zcviL  p.  3az  [I  587.  ed.  Reiske]). 

^'"Tbeir  short  and  easy  confinement  is  gsnt^  taucbad  fay  Libanios,  Orat. 
Fiarantal.  a  sccviil  p.  389, [SchiUar,  GeacL  der  rtfm.  Kaiiimut,  ii  p.  xac,  says 
they  were  released  on  the  following  day.   But  libanins,  p.  jaa  (ap.  Fabm).  says 
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with  insolent  songs,  which  derided  the  laws^  the  religion^  the 
personal  oondoet,  and  even  the  btard,  of  the  emperor ;  and  the 
spirit  of  Antioeh  was  manifested  by  the  connivance  of  the  magis- 
trates and  the  applause  of  the  multitude.^    The  jUsciple-of 
Soc^tea  was  too  deeply  affected  by  these  popular  insults ;  but 
the  monarch,  endowed  with  quick  sensibility,  and  possessed  of  ab- 
lolute  power,  refined  his  passions  the  gratification  of  revenge.  A 
tyrant  might  have  proscribed,  without  distinction,  the  lives  and 
fortunes  &£  the  citizens  of  Antioeh  ;  and  the  unwarlike  Syrians 
must  have  patiently  submitted  to  the  lust,  the  rapaciousness,  and 
the  cruelty  <^f  die  &ithfnl  legions  of  Gaul.    A  milder  sentence 
might  have  deprived  the  eapittd  of  tiie  East  of  its  honours  and  privi- 
leges ;  and  the  courtiers,  perhaps  the  subjects,  of  Julian  would 
have  api^aded  an  act  of  justice  which  asserted  the  dignity  of  the 
supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic.^*   But,  instead  of  abusing,  ^ 
or  exerting,  the  authority  of  the  state  to  revenge  his  pmonaX^  ) 
injuries,  Julian  contented  himself  with  an  ^offensive  mode  ^of  iioiM  mb- 
retaliation,  which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  few  princes  t^VSlSlSit 
employ.    He  had  been  insulted  by  satires  and  libels;  in  his^*"**^  ^ 
turn  he  composed,  under  the  title  of  the  Enemy  of  the  Beard,  an^  - 
ironioal  confession  of  hk  own  fauHs,  and  a  severe  satire  of  the 
licetniotts  and  effisminate  manners  of  Antioeh.    This  Imperial 
reply  was  publicly  eitposed  before  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and 
the  MisopoooN*^  still  remains  a  singular  monument  of  the  re-* 
sentment,  the  wit,  the  humanity,  and  the  indiscretion,  of  Julian. 
Though  he  affected  to  laugh,  he  could  not  forgive.*^    His  con- 
tempt was  expressed,  and  his  revenge  might  be  gratified,  by  the 
nominiltion  of  a  governor'^  worthy  only  of  such  subjects:  and 

i^Libaoios  (iid  Aotiodwios  de  Imperatoris  iift,  c.  17,  18,  19^  in  Fabricius 
Bibliot.  Grace,  torn.  vii.  p.  231-223),  &  skilful  advocate,  severely  censures  thefoUy 
of  the  people,  who  snffered  for  the  crime  of  a  few  obscure  and  drunken  wretches. 

^  Libanius  (ad  Antiocben.  c.  p.  213)  reminds  Antioeh  of  the  recent  chastise- 
ment of  Caesarea:  and  even  Julian  (in  Misopoaon.  p.  3»  [p^  459,  ed.  H.1 )  insinuates 
bow  severely  Tarentum  had  expiated  the  instut  to  the  Roman  ambassadors. 

*»On  the  subject  of  the  Misopogon,  see  Ammianus  (xxii.  14),  Libanius  (Orat 
PsrcntaUs,  a  xdz.  a  323),  Gregory  Naxiansen  (OraL  iv.  p.  133  [t.,  c.  41T),  and  the 
Chronicte  of  Antioeh,  by  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  pi  15,  x6  [p.  326.  ed.  Bonnj).  I  have 
essential  obli^tlons  to  the  translation  and  notes  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Bl^erie  (Vie  de 
Jovien,  tom.  li.  p.  1-138). 

^  Ammianus  verv  justly  remarks,  Coactus  dittimulare  pro  tempore  irA  snfflaba- 
tur  intenA.  The  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length  bunts  forth  mto  serious  and 
direct  invective. 

oipse  autem  Antkxhiam  egressums,  Heiiopoliten  quendam  Alexandnim 
SyriacflB  Jurisdictioni  pnefecit,  turbulentum  et  ssevum;  dicebatque  non  ilium 
meniisae,  sed  Antiocbensibus  avaris  et  contumeliosis  hujusmodi  judioem  convenire. 
Ammian.  xxiiL  2.  Libanius  (Epist.  722,  p.  346,  347),  who  confesses  to  Julian 
himself  that  he  had  shared  the  general  discontent,  pretends  that  Alexander  was  an 
useful,  though  harsh,  reformer  of  the  manners  and  religion  of  Antioeh.     ^  . 
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the  emperor,  fcnr  ever  renoanciiigthe  ongratefiil  dty,  proclaimed 
his  resolution  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.^' 

Yet  Antioch  possessed  one  dtiaen,  whose  genius  and  virtues 
jmight  atone,  in  the  opinion  of  Julian,  for  the  vice  and  folly  of 
jhis  country.  The  sophist  libanius  was  bom  in  the  capital  of 
the  East ;  ne  publicly  professed  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  declama- 
tion at  Nice,  Nicomediay  Constantinople,  Athens^  and,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  Antioch.  His  school  was  as^uously 
fiequented  by  the  Grecian  youth ;  his  disciples,  who  sometimes 
exceeded  the  number  of  eighty,  celebrated  their  incomparable 
master ;  and  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  who  persecuted  him  from 
one  city  to  another,  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  which 
Libanius  ostentatiously  displayed  of  his  superior  merit  The 
preceptors  of  Julian  had  extorted  a  lash  but  solemn  assurance 
that  ne  would  never  attend  the  lectures  of  their  adversary :  the 
curiosity  of  the  royal  youth  was  checked  and  inflamed :  he 
secretly  procured  the  writings  of  this  dangerous  sophist,  and 
graduiuly  surpassed,  in  the  perfect  imitation  of  his  style,  the 
most  laborious  of  his  domestic  pupils.^  When  Julian  ascended 
the  throne,  he  declared  his  impatience  to  embrace  and  reward 
the  Syrian  sophist,  who  had  inreserved,  in  a  d^enerate  age,  the 
Grecian  purity  of  taste,  of  manners  and  of  religion,  l^e  em- 
peror's prepossession  was  increased  and  justified  by  the  discreet 
pride  of  his  fovourite.  Instead  of  pressing,  with  the  foremost 
of  the  crowd,  into  the  palace  of  Constantini^le,  Libanius  calmly 
expected  his  arrival  at  Antioch ;  withdrew  from  court  on  the 
first  symptoms  of  coldness  and  indifierence ;  required  a  formal 
invitation  for  each  visit ;  and  taught  his  sovereign  an  important 
lesson,  that  he  might  command  the  obedience  of  a  subject,  but 
that  he  must  deserve  the  attachment  of  a  friend.  The  sophists 
of  every  age,  despising,  or  affecting  to  despise,  the  accidental 
distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune,^  reserve  their  esteem  for  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  mind,  with  which  they  themselves  are 
so  plentifully  endowed.  Julian  might  disdain  the  acclamations 
of  a  venal  court,  who  adored  the  Imperial  purple ;  but  he  was 
deeply  flattered  by  the  praise,  the  admonition,  the  fineedom,  and 

Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  364  [p.  470.  cd.  H.].  Ammian.  xiiii  s,  and 
Valesius  od  loc.  Libanius,  m  a  professed  oration,  invites  him  to  return  to  his 
loyal  and  penitent  city  of  Antioch. 

M  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent  c.  vii.  p.  a^o,  931. 

*  Eunapius  reports  that  Libanius  refused  the  honorary  rank  of  Pnetorian 
prsefect,  as  less  illustrious  than  the  title  of  Sophist  (in  Vit  SophisL  p.  I35>.  Thr 
critics  have  observed  a  similar  sentiment  in  one  of  the  epistles  (xviii.  edit.  WolO 
of  Libanius  himself. 
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ihe  eufj  of  an  independent  nhilofioplier^  who  refbsed  his  &vour8,  / 
Wed  his  person,  celebrated  nis  fiune^  and  protected  his  memory. 
The  TQlominotts  writings  of  libanius  still  exist:  for  the  most 
part,  th^  are  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator^  who 
ciilthratea  the  science  of  words;  the  productions  of  a  recluse 
student,  whose  mind,  regardless  of  his  contemporaries,  was  in- 
cessanti^  fixed  on  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth. Yet  the  sophist  of  Antioch  sometimes  descended  from 
this  imaginaiy  deration ;  he  entertained  a  various  and  elaborate 
coRespondence ;  ^  he  praised  the  virtues  of  his  own  times ;  he 
boldly  amugned  the  id[>u8es  of  public  and  private  life ;  and  he 
e]oqi»entty  pleaded  the  cause  of  Antioch  against  the  just  resent* 
ment  of  Julian  and  Theodosius.  It  is  the  common  calamity  of 
old  age,^  to  lose  whatever  might  have  rendered  it  desirable ; 
bat  libanins  experienced  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  surviving 
the  religion  and  the  sciences  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his 
genias.  The  friend  of  Julian  was  an  indignant  spectator  of  the 
triumph  of  Christsanity ;  and  his  bigotiy,  which  darkened  the 
proqiect  of  the  visible  world,  did  not  inspire  Libanius  with  any 
Mv^y  ^^qCgf.rfT^^"^*'^  gl^T  hftmiingws.« 

ai^-wged  him 


The  ^^*j*jj2[;;*_patifsit*^     iwmUnrT^&^t^  ]um  to  take  the  field  l 
In  the  begmning  of  the  spring ;  and  he  dismissed,  with  contempt  iSmiM^ 
and  reparoach,  the  senate  of  Antioch,  who  accompanied  the  eni-r-^ 
peror  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territory,  to  which  he  was 
resolved  never  to  return.    After  a  laborious  mardi  of  two  days,^ 
he  halted  on  the  third  at  Beroea,  or  Aleppo,  where  he  had  the 
mortification  of  finding  a  senate  almost  entirely  Christian ;  who 


*  Near  two  thousand  of  his  letters,  a  mode  of  composition  in  which  Libanhis 
was  tbou^t  to  excel,  are  still  extant,  and  already  pubUshed.  The  critics  may 
praise  tbea  subtle  and  elegant  brevity ;  yet  Dr.  Bentley  (Dissertation  upon  Phalaris. 
p.  ^Bt)  might  justly,  though  quaintly,  observe  that  vou  feel,  by  the  emptiness 
and  deadness  of  them,  that  you  converse  with  some  dreaming  pedant,  with  his 
elbow  on  his  desk 

V  His  birth  is  assigned  to  the  year  314.  He  mentions  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his      (A.D.  300),  and  seems  to  allude  to  some  events  of  a  still  later  date. 

*  Libanius  nas  composed  the  vain,  prolix,  but  curious,  narrative  of  his  own  life 
(torn.  iL  pi  z-&i,  edit  Morell.),  of  which  Eunapius  (p.  130-13^)  has  left  a  concise 
and  unfavourable  account  Among  the  modems,  Tiuemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  571-576),  Fabricius  (Bibliot  Graec  tom.  vil  p.  376-4x4)  and  Lardner 
(Heathen  Testimonies,  tom.  iv.  p.  127-163)  have  illustrated  the  character  and 
writix^  of  this  famous  sophist    [See  Appendix  i\ 

>  From  Antioch  to  Litarbe,  on  the  territory  of  Chalcis,  the  road,  over  hills 
and  through  morasses,  vras  extremely  bad  ,*  and  the  loose  stones  were  cemented 
only  with  sand.  Julian,  epist  xxvii.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  Romans  should 
have  neglected  ue  great  communication  between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates. 
See  Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  190 ;  Bergier,  Hist  des  Giands  Chemms,  torn.  ii.  p. 
loa 
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received  with  ookl  and  fimud  demonatakioas  of  aeipacfc  tbe 
eloquent  ■ermon  of  the  apostle  of  paganiam.  The  apn  of  one 
of  the  most  iliustriona  citisena  of  Berceay  who  had  embnaoed^  either 
from  interest  or  conadenoe,  the  religion  of  the  empesef,  was 
diainherited  by  his  angry  parent.  Hie  lather  and  the  an  1M» 
invited  to  the  Imperial  table.  Julian,  placing  himaelf  betwem 
them,  attempted,  without  auceeBa^  to  incalcate  the  leaaon  and 
example  of  toleimtion;  aupported,  with  afiected  cAhtmeafe^  the 
indiscreet  seal  of  the  aged  Christbui^  who  aeemed  to  iotgdt  the 
sentiments  of  nature  and  the  duty  of  «  subject ;  and  at  length 
turning  towards  the  afflicted  yonth,  ^^Since  you  have  Idst  • 
&ther,"  aaid  he,    for  my  aake,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  aupfily 

CMkiUNa]  his  pliMse".^  The  emperor  waa  reemred  in  a  manner  mnclh 
more  agreeable  to  hia  wishes  at  Batns^^  a  small  town  pleasantly 
seated  in  a  grove  of  cypresses^  about  twenty  miles  fipom  Hie 
city  of  Hierapolis  The  solemn  ritea  of  sacrlftce  were  deosnkljr 
prepared  by  the  inhabitanta  of  fiatns,  who  aeemed  attached  to 
the  worship  of  their  tutelar  deities,  Apollo  and  Jiqiiter ;  Imi  tho 
serious  piety  of  Julian  was  offended  by  the  tumult  of  their  ap- 
plause; and  he  too  deaity  discerned  that  the  smoke  whkdi 
arose  from  their  altars  was  the  incense  of  flattery  rather  than 
of  devotion.  The  ancient  and  magnificent  ten^iie,  which  had 
sanctified,  for  so  many  ages,  the  citv  of  Hienpolis,^  ne  longer 
subsisted ;  and  the  consecrated  wealth,  whdah  afforded  a  liberal 
maintenance  to  more  than  three  hundred  priesls,  nught  hasten 

piaiUNa]  its  downfidl.  Yet  Julian  enjoyed  the  satiafiiction  e£  csnbtaaeing 
a  philosopher  and  a  friend,  whose  religiona  finnneas  had  with- 
stood the  pressing  and  repeated  solicitati<ms  of  Constantius  and 
Gallus,  as  often  as  those  princes  lodged  at  his  house,  in  their 
passage  through  Hierapolis.  In  the  hurry  of  military  prqpara- 
tion,  and  the  careless  confidence  of  a  familiar  correspondency 
the  zeal  of  Julian  appears  to  have  been  lively  and  uniform. 
He  had  now  undertaken  an  important  and  difficult  war ;  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  event  rendered  him  still  more  attentive  to 

^  Julian  alhides  to  this  incident  (epfst.  xxrii),  whidi  is  more  distinctly  related 
br  Theodoret  (L  iil  c  22).   The  intolerant  Spii4t  of  the  &ther  is  apphinded 
Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  534),  and  even  by  La  Bl^terie  (Vie 
de  Julien,  p.  413). 

n  [Not  to  be  confounded  with  Batns&  beyond  the  Euphrates,  which  was  abo 
a  halting  place  of  Julian.   See  map.  ] 

»  See  the  cudous  lopeatise  de  De&  Syri4,  inserted  among  the  works  of  LociaB 
(torn.  ill.  p.  451-490,  edit.  Reiu).  The  singular  appellation  of  Nimts  vttus 
(Ammian.  xiv.  8)  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  Hierapolis  had  been  the  rojBl 
seat  of  the  Assyrians. 
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obaeive  msoA  register  the  most  trifling  presages  ftam  wlilch^  ac- 
cording  to  the  rules  of  diTination,  my  knowledge  of  futurity 
could  be  deriVed.<^  He  infonxied  libmius  of  1^  progress  as 
far  as  Hiempolis,  by  an  elegant  epistle,^  which  cuspkys  the 
&cility  of  his  genius  and  his  tender  friendship  for  the  sophist 
of  Autiodi. 

Himpoli%  lAtttate  almost  on  the  banks  of  the  ^^V^^f'^^t^Sgj^ 
had  been  appdittted  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Roman  im* 
troops,  who  immediately  passed  the  great  river  on  a  bridge  ofpMniivdi] 
boats,  which  was  previously  constructed.**  If  the  inclinations 
of  Jidinn  had  been  similar  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  he  might 
ha^e  wasted  the  aetive  and  -important  season  of  the  year  in  the 
cireos  of  Samosata,  or  in  the  churches  of  Edessa.  But,  as  the 
warlSke  emperor,  instead  ef  Constanftius,  had  chosen  Alexander 
far  his  'model,  he  advanced  without  delay  to  Carrhse,*'^  a  veiyjgug 
andent  city  «^  Mesopotamia,  at  the  distance  of  fourscore  miles 
from  Hlerapolis.  The  temple  of  the  Moon  attracted  the  devo- 
tion of  Julhm ;  but  the  halt  of  a  few  days  was  principally  em- 
ployed in  completing  the  immense  preparations  of  the  Persian 
war.  The  secret  of  the'eitpedition  had  hitherto  remained  in  his 
own  bfeast;  but,  as  C^airhse  is  the  point  of  separation  of  the 
two  great  roads,  he  €oM  no  longer  conceal  whether  it  was  his 
design  to  attack  the/domiiiions  of  Sapor  on  the  side  of  the  Tigris 
or  on  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  emperor  detached  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman 
Proeopitts,  and  of  Sebastian,  who  had  been  duke  of  Eg3rpt. 
They  were  ordered  to  direct  their  march  towards  Nisibis,  and 
to  secm-e  the  frontier  from  the  desultory  incursions  of  the  enemy, 
before  they  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  Their  sub- 
sequent operations  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  generals ; 
but  Julian  expected  that,  after  wasting  with  fire  and  sword  the 

ss  Julian  (epistle  xxviii  [xxvii])  kept  a  regular  acoount  of  all  the  fortunate  omens ; 
but  he  suppresses  the  inauspicious  signs,  Which  Ammianos  (xxiiL  2)  has  carefully 
recorded.  — 

**  Julian,  epistle  xx^i.  p.  399-402  [s^ssig]' 

»  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obli^^ations  to  M .  d' Anville, 
for  his  recent  geography  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Pans,  1780,  in  4to),  which 
particularly  illustrates  the  expedition  of  Julian.    [Cp.  App.  24.] 

M  There  are  three  passages  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other :  i.  Zeugma, 
celebrated  by  the  ancients ;  2.  Bir,  frequented  bv  the  modems ;  and,  3.  the 
bridge  of  Mentxgz,  or  Hierapolis,  at  the  distance  of  four  parasangs  from  the  city. 
[Membij  is  Hierapolis,  and  the  city  is  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  river.] 

V  Haran,  or  Carrhae,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Sabssans  and  of  Abraham. 
See  the  Index  Geographicus  of  Schultens  (ad  calcem  Vit  Saladin. ),  a  work  from 
whidi  I  have  obtained  much  Oriental  knowledge  concerning  the  andent  and 
modem  geography  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
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fertile  districts  of  Media  and  Adjabene,  they  might  arrive  under 
the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  about  the  same  time  that  he  himself  ad- 
vancing with  equal  steps  aknig  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
DMgjfcggg  should  besiege  the  capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The 
AmiaL  success  ofthiswell-ooncerted  plan  depended,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  powerful  and  ready  assistance  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  who, 
without  exposing  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions,  might  detach  an 
army  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Romans.^  But  the  feeble  Aisaoea  Tiranus,^ 
king  of  Armenia,  had  degenerated  still  more  shamefully  than 
his  &ther  Chosroes  from  the  manly  virtues  of  the  great  Tiridatea ; 
and,  as  the  pusillanimous  monarch  was  averse  to  any  enterprise 
of  danger  and  gloiy,  he  could  disguise  his  timid  indolence  by 
the  more  decent  excuses  of  religion  and  gratitude.  He  ex- 
pressed a  pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Gonstantius,  from 
whose  hands  he  had  received  in  marriage  Olympias^  the  daughter 
of  the  prsfect  Ablavius ;  and  the  alliance  of  a  female  who  had 
been  educated  as  the  destined  wife  of  the  emperor  Constans 
exalted  the  dignity  of  a  Barbarian  king.^  Tiianus  professed 
the  Christian  religion ;  he  reigned  over  a  nation  of  Christians; 
and  he  was  restrained,  by  every  principle  of  eonscioMe  and 
interest,  from  contributing  to  the  victory,  which  would  consum- 
mate the  ruin  of  the  church.  The  alienated  mind  of  Tiranus 
was  exasperated  by  the  indiscretion  of  Julian,  who  treated  the 
king  of  Armenia  as  his  slave,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods. 
The  haughty  and  threatening  style  of  the  Imperial  mandates*^ 
awakened  the  secret  indignation  of  a  prince  who,  in  the  humiliat- 
ing state  of  dependence,  was  still  conscious  of  his  royal  descent 
from  the  Arsacides,  the  lords  of  the  East  and  the  rivals  of  the 
Roman  power. 

miitaiy  The  military  dispositions  of  Julian  were  skilfully  contrived 
I^^iSIkvm  to  deceive  the  spies,  and  to  divert  the  attenti<m,  of  Sapor.  The 

» See  Xenophon.  Cyropaed.  L  iiL  p.  189,  cdh.  Hutchinson  [c.  1,  {  33,  34} 
Artavasdes  might  have  supplied  Mark  Antony  with  16,000  horse,  armed  and  discH 
plined  after  the  Parthian  manner  (Plutarch,  m  M.  Antonio,  torn.  v.  p.  117 [c  50]). 

Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist  Armeniac.  L  iiL  c.  zx,  p.  242)  fixes  his  acoessioD 
( A.D.  357 )  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  Constantius.    [See  Appendix  18. ] 

^Ammian.  xx.  zi.  Athanasius  (tonu  I  p.  856)  says,  m  general  terms,  that 
Constantius  gave  his  brother's  widow  roif  fiapfiapoit,  an  expression  more  suitable  to 
a  Roman  than  a  Christian. 

^1  Ammianus  (xxiiL  2)  use3  a  word  much  too  soft  for  the  occasion,  momuerat 
Muratori  (Fabricius,  Bibliothec.  Grace,  torn,  vil  p.  86)  has  published  an  epistle 
from  Julian  to  the  satrap  Arsaces;  fierce,  vulgar,  and  (though  it  might  deceive 
Sozomen,  L  vl  c  5),  most  probably  spuriou&  La  BMtehe  (Hist,  de  Jovien.  torn, 
ii.  p.  339)  translates  and  rejects  it  [Hie  text  of  this  forgery  will  be  found  in 
Hertlein's  ed.  of  Julian,  p.  589.] 
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legions  af^ieared  to  direct  their  march  towards  Nisihis  and  the 
Tigris.  On  a  sudden  they  wheeled  to  the  right ;  traversed  the 
level  and  naked  plain  of  Carrhe;  and  reached,  on  the 
third  day,  the  banks  of  {he  Euphrates,  where  the  strong  townpramMok] 
of  Nicephorium^  or  Callinicum,  had  beoa  founded  by  the  Mace- 
donian kings>'  From  thence  the  emperor  pursued  his  march, 
above  ninety  miles,  along  the  winding  stream  of  the  Euphrates, 
till,  at  length,  about  one  month  after  his  departure  fixmirk^ii„_ 
Antioch,  he  discovered  the  towers  of  Ciroesium,  the  extreme  ( ^njiSli 
limit  of  the  Roman  dominions.  The  army  of  Julian,  the  most 
numerous  that  any  of  the  Ocsars  had  ever  led  against  Persia, 
consisted  of  sixty-five  thousand  effective  and  well-disci|^med 
soldiers.  The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and  infimtiy,  of  Romans  \ 
and  Barbarians,  had  been  selected  from  the  different  provinces ;  \ 
and  a  just  pre-eminence  of  loyalty  and  valour  was  claimed  by 
the  hardy  Gauls,  who  guarded  the  throne  and  person  of  their 
beloved  prince.  A  formidable  body  of  Scythian  auxiliaries  had 
been  transported  from  another  climate,  and  almost  from  another 
world,  to  invade  a  distant  country,  of  whose  name  and  situation 
they  were  ignorant.  The  love  of  rapine  and  war  allured  to  the 
Imperial  standard  several  tribes  of  Saracens;,  or  roving  Arabs, 
whose  service  Julian  had  commanded,  while  he  stemlv  refrised 
the  payment  of  the  accustomed  subsidies.  The  broaa  channel 
of  the  Euphrates  ^  was  crowded  by  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred 
ships,  destined  to  attend  the  motions,  and  to  satisfy  the  wants, 
of  the  Roman  army.  The  military  strength  of  the  fleet  was 
composed  of  fifty  armed  galleys ;  and  these  were  accompanied 
by  an  equal  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  occa- 
sionally be  connected  into  the  form  of  temponuy  bridges.  The 
rest  of  the  ships,  partlv  constructed  of  timber  and  partly  covered 
with  raw  hides,  were  laden  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  arms  and  engines,  of  utensils  and  provisions.  The  vigilant 
humanity  of  Julian  had  embarked  a  veiy  large  magazine  of 
vinegar  and  biscuit  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  but  he  prohibited 
the  indulgence  of  wine ;  and  rigorously  stopped  a  long  string  of 

^  [For  a  description  of  the  locality  (now  Ar-Raiia)  see  Sacbau,  Reiae  in  Syrien 
und  Mesopotamien,  p.  241  sgg,] 

^Latissimum  flumem  Euphraten  artabat  Ammian.  zziii.  5.  Somewhat 
higher,  at  the  fords  of  Thapsacus,  the  river  is  fonr  stadia,  or  800  jrards.  almost  half 
an  English  mile  broad  (Xenophon,  Anabasis,  L  I  p.  41,  edit.  Hutchinson,  with 
Fosters  Observations,  p.  29,  &c  in  the  second  volume  of  Spelman's  translation). 
If  the  breadth  of  the  Euphrates  at  Bir  and  Zeugma  is  no  more  than  130  yards 
(Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  tom.  il  p.  335),  the  enormous  difference  must  chiray  arise 
from  the  depth  of  the  channel. 
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mperfluom  ottnek  thftt  attempted  to  follow  the  rear  of 
MuMdMi  army.   The  river  Chaboras  MIb  into  the  Euphrates  at  Cir- 
[ttMri     cesium ;  ^  and,  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal  of  march, 
'     \  the  Romans  passed  the  little  stream  which  separated  two 
gaaawiHF  mighty  and  hostile  emptres.   The  custom  of  ancient  discipline 
tmSSS^^  required  a  military  oration ;  and  Julian  embraced  every  oppoiv 
'^''^  y  !   tnmty  of  displaying  his  eloquence.    He  animated  the  impatient 
\juad  attentive  legions  1^  the  example  of  the  inflexible  courage 
and  glorious  trimpbs  of  their  ancestors.    He  excited  their 
resentment  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  insolence  of  the  Persians  ; 
and  he  exhorted  them  to  imitate  his  firm  resolution,  either  to 
exlir|iate  that  perfidious  nation  or  to  devote  his  Ufe  in  the  cause 
of  the  republic.   The  eloquence  of  Julian  was  enfiirced  by  a 
donative  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  every 
soldier ;  and  the  bridge  of  the  Chaboras  was  instantly  cut  away, 
to  convince  tlie  tro^s  that  they  must  phM^e  their  hopes  of  safety 
in  the  success  of  their  Yet  the  prudence  of  the  emperor 

induced  him  to  secure  a  remote  frontier,  perpetoallv  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  the  host^  Ambs.  A  detachment  of  nnir  thousand 
men  was  left  at  Circesium,  which  completed,  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand,  the  regular  garrison  of  that  important  fortress.** 
Bssaanii  Fvom  the  moment  that  the  Romans  entered  the  enemy  s 
country,  ^  the  country  of  an  active  and  artful  enemy,  the  order 
SuT****"  of  march  was  disposed  tai  three  columns.^  The  strength  of  the 
infantry,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  army,  was  pla^d  in  the 
centre,  under  the  peculiar  command  of  their  master-general 
Victor.  On  the  right,  the  brave  Nevitta  led  a  column  of  several 
l^ons  along  tl>e  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  almost  always  in 
sight  of  the  fleet.  The  left  fkmk  of  the  army  was  protected 
by  the  coiusm  of  esmlry,^    HcMmisdas  and  Avinthttus  were  ap- 


^Monumenttmi  tutissimum  et  fabre  politum,  cuius  moenia  Abora  (the  Orienuls 
aspire  Chaboras  or  Chabour)  et  Euphrates  ambiniit  fhimina,  velut  spatium 
insulare  fingenteai  Aitimian.  xxiii.  5. 

The  enterprise  and  armament  of  Julian  are  described  by  himself  (EpisL  xzvii). 
Ammianiis  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  3,  4,  5),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  108.  109,  p.  3^2, 
333),'  Zostmus  (L  ill  p.  x6o,  i6x,  163  [c.  i3l)»  Sosomen  (L  vL  c.  i)*  and  Jotu 
Malala  (torn,  il  p.  17  [p.  398,  ed.  BonnT).  [Tafaari's  account  of  the  war  of  JuUan 
has  no  value  (Ntildeke,  p.  59  sgg.).  it  is  derived  from  the  Syriac  Romance  of 
Julian  and  Jovian,  for  which  see  Ndldeke  in  Ztsch.  d.  Morg.  Ges..  28,  263  sfq., 
but  abo.  in  one  point  at  least,  from  a  second  source  which  was  also  used  by 
Malalas  (p.  332,  cp.  Tabari,  p.  61)  ;  see  BUttner-Wobst,  Philologus.  51,  p,  576.  J 

^Before  be  enters  Persia,  Ammianus  copiously  describes  (xxiH  6,  p.  396>4i9, 
edit.  Gronov.  in  410)  the  eighteen  great  satrapies,  or  provinces  (as  far  as  the  Seric. 
or  Chinese,  frontiers),  which  were  subject  to  the  Sassanides. 

^Ammianus  (xxiv.  i)  and  Zostmus  (L  iii.  p.  16s,  163  [13])  have  accurately 
expressed  the  order  of  march. 
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p^iatoA  g«ievals  of  the  hone ;  tmd  the  nngalar  adTenture ; 
Hormiadbi^  aee  not  nodesemng  of  oar  notice.  He  wm\ 
Persian  piineey  of  the  m^al  nee  of  the  Susaoides,  who^  in  i 
troubles  of  tht^  minori^  of  Si^Kxr,  had  escaped  from  prison 
the  hospitable  court  of  the  great  Constaatiae.  Hormisdas 
fint  excited  the  oompaasioii,  and  at  length  aeqnired  the  estet! 
of  his  new  mastexs ;  his  valoiHr  and  fidelity  raised  him  to  1: 
military  hononrt  of  the  Roman  serrioe ;  and,  though  a  Christii 
he  might  indulge  the  secset  satis&ction  of  convincing  his  i 
gratefiil  country  that  .an  oppressed  subject  may  prove  the  m( 
dangerous  enemy.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  thi 
principal  colunuML  The  front  and  flanks  of  the  army  w< 
covered  by  Lndllianns  with  a  flying  detachment  of  fifteen  hi 
dred  ]ight*armed  sdldien,  whose  active  vigilance  observed  t 
most  <fistaat  signs,  and  eonveyed  liie  enliest  notice,  of  a 
hostile  approach.  Dagalaiphus,  and  Seeandinus  duke  of  C 
rfaoene,  conducted  the  troops  of  the  roar-^fuard ;  the  bagcaj 
securely,  pto6eeded  in  the  intervals  of  the  columns ;  and  1 
ranks,  from  a  motive  either  of  use  or  ostentation,  were  formed 
sndi  open  order  that  the  whole  line  of  mardi  extended  aim* 
ten  milesL  The  ordinary  post  of  Julian  was  at  the  head  of  1 
centre  coluaan ;  but,  as  he  prefeiigd  the  duties  of  a  general 
the  state  of  amotiarch,  he  rapidly  moved,  witib  a  small  escort 
lig^t  cavalry,  to-  the  fitrnt,  the  rear,  the  flanks,  wherever 
presenoe  oosJd  aniaaie  at  protect  the  march  of  the  Ron 
aimy.  Tha  conntiy  which  tb^  traversed  from  the  Qiabo 
to  the  cultivated  lands  of  Assyria  may  be  considered  as  a  part 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  a  dij  and  barren  waste,  which  could  ne^ 
be  improved  by  the  most  powerful  arts  of  human  indust 
Julian  mardied  over  the  sane  ground  which  had  been  ti 
above  seven  huiidred  years  before  by  the  footsteps  of  1 
yonnger  Ctvus^  and  which  is  described  one  of  the  companu 
of  his  expedition,  the  sage  and  heroic  Xenophon.^  "1 
country  was<a  plain  throughout,  as  even  as  the  sea,  and  full 
wennwood;  and,  if  any  other  kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds  tn 

«The  admturea  of  Honnisdas  are  reUted  witli  some  mixture  of  Cable  {Z 
mus,  L  ik  p.  zoo-xoa  [c.  97] ;  TiUemont,  HisL  des  Empereors,  torn.  iv.  p.  i 
It  is  almost  imposnble  that  lie  should  be  the  brother  (frater  germanus)  of  aa  «i 
aod  posthumous  child ;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  Ammianus  ever  gives  him  that  t 
[Possibly  an  elder  stepbrothert  St  Martin  suggests  (on  Lebeau,  ii.  24).] 

«See  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  45,  46  [c.  5,  {  i  sqq.].  This  plea 
work  is  original  and  authentic.  Yet  Xenopbon's  memory,  penmps  maay  y 
«ftcr  the  cnedition*  has  sometimes  betrayed  him ;  and  the  distances  whicn 
marks  are  often  larger  than  either  a  soldier  oc  »  geographer  will  allow. 
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there,  th^  had  all  an  azomatlc  smell ;  out  no  trees  oonld  be 
seen.  Bustards  and  ostriehes,  antelopes  and  wild  awes,^  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  desert;  and  the 
&tigaes  of  the  maieh  were  alleviated  by  the  anraaements  of  the 
cluuee."  The  loose  sand  of  the  desert  was  frequentlj  raised 
by  the  wind  into  clouds  of  dust:  and  a  great  number  of  the 
soldiers  of  Julian,  with  their  tents,  were  suddenly  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  the  violence  of  an  uneiqpected  hurricane. 

■to  MMOMi  The  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  abandoned  to  the 
antelopes  ami  wild  asses  of  the  desert ;  but  a  variety  of  populous 
towns  and  villages  were  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  which  are  occasionally  formed  by 

C^i  that  river.  The  city  of  Annah,  or  Anatho,^  the  actual  residence 
of  an  Arabian  Emir,  is  composed  of  two  long  streets,  which 
inclosCj  within  a  natiund  fortification,  a  small  island  in  the  midst, 

[Ayrti  and  two  fruitful  spots  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
warlike  inhabitants  of  Anatho  shewed  a  dispositioii  to  stop  the 
march  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  till  they  were  diverted  from  such 
&tal  presumption  by  the  miU  exhortations  of  prince  Hormiadas 
and  the  approaching  terrors  of  the  fleet  and  army.  They  im- 
plored, ana  experienced,  the  clemency  of  Julian,  who  trans- 
planted the  people  to  an  advantageous  settlement  near  Qudcis 
in  Sjrria,  and  adboutted  Pussnis,  the  governor,  to  an  honourable 
rank  in  his  service  and  friendship.    But  the  impr^puble  fat- 

lAMMtai]  tress  of  Thiltttha  could  scorn  the  menace  of  a  siege ;  and  the 
emperor  was  obliged  Co  content  himself  with  an  insulting  pro- 
mise that,  when  he  had  subdued  the  interior  nrovinces  of  Persia, 
Thilutha  would  no  longer  refuse  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror.  The  inhabitants  of  the  open  towns,  unable  to  resist 
and  unwilling  to  yield,  fled  with  precipitation ;  and  th^  houses, 
filled  with  spoil  and  provisions,  were  occupied  by  the  acddiers  of 
Julian,  who  massacred,  without  remorse,  and  without  punidunent, 
some  defenceless  women.  During  the  march,  the  SurenaS|  or 
Persian  general,  and  Malek  Rodosaces,  the  renowned  Emir  of 
the  tribe  of  Gassan,^  incessantly  hovered  round  the  army: 

>o  Mr.  Spdman,  the  English  translator  of  the  Anabasis  (voL  I  p.  51),  coofoimds 
the  antelope  with  the  roe-back,  and  the  wild  ass  with  the  s^ira. 


See  Voyages  de  Tavemier,  part  1  1.  iil  p.  316,  and  more  eqpedallj  Vfaggi  di 
Pietro  delhi  VaUe,  torn.  1  let  zvu.  p.  671.  Stc  He  was  ignorant  of  the  old  name 
and  condition  of-Annah.  Oor  blind  travellers  seldom  possess  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  conntrias  which  they  visit  Shaw  and  Toomefort  deserve  an  honour- 
able exception. 

Famosi  nominis  latro,  sojrs  Ammianus ;  an  Ugh  encomium  for  an  Arabi 
The  tribe  of  Gassan  had  settled  on  the  edge  of  Syria,  and  reigned  some  time  in 
Damascus,  under  a  dynasty  of  thirty-one  kings,  or  emirs,  from  &  timeof  Fompey 
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every  stra^ler  was  intercepted;  eveiy  detachment  was 
attadLed ;  and  the  valiant  Hormisdas  escaped  with  some  diffi- 
culty from  their  hands.  But  the  Barbarians  were  finally  re- 
pulsed; the  country  became  eveiy  day  less  favourable  to  the 
operations  of  cavaliy ;  and,  when  the  Romans  arrived  at  Mace-t^i^ 
practa,  they  perceived  the  ruins  of  the  wall  which  had  been 
constructed  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria  to  secure  their 
dominions  fifom  the  incursions  of  the  Medes.  These  pre- 
liminaries of  the  expedition  of  Julian  appear  to  have  employed 
about  fifteen  days ;  and  we  may  compute  near  three  hum&ed 
miles  from  the  fortress  of  Circesium  to  the  wall  of  Macepracta.^ 

The  fertile  province  of  Assyria,^  which  stretched  beyond  theptmipniia 
Tigris  as  fiu*  as  the  mountains  of  Media,^  extended  about  four*'^'^^ 
hundred  miles  fiokn*  the  ancient  wall  of  Macepracta  to  the 
territory  of  Basra,  where  the  united  streams  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  discharge  themselves  into  the  Persian  Gulf.^  The 
whole  country  mi^t  have  claimed  the  peculiar  name  of  Meso- 
potamia ;  as  die  two  rivers  which  are  never  more  distant  than 
fifty,  approach,  between  Bagdad  and  Babylon,  within  twenty- 
five,  miles  of  each  other.  A  multitude  of  artificial  canals,  dug 
without  much  labour  in  a  soft  and  yielding  soil,  connected  the 
Hvers,  and  intersected  the  plain  of  Assyria.  The  uses  of  these 
artificJal  canals  were  various  and  important.  They  served  to 
discharge  the  superfluous  waters  from  one  river  into  the  other, 
at  the  season  of  their  respective  inundations.  Subdividing 

to  that  of  the  Khalif  Otnar.  D'Herbdot,  Bibliothtoie  Orientale,  pu  560.  Pooock, 
Spedmen  Hist  Arabkee,  p.  75^  The  name  of  Rodosaoes  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  [The  identification  of  Ammian's  Auatii^arum  with  the  tribe  of  Gassan 
has  been  onestioned.] 

■*See  Ammianns  (zxiv.  x»  a),  Libanius  (Orat  Parental  c.  no,  iii.  p.  334). 
Zosimus  (L  ill  Di  x64-x68). 

MThe  descnption  of  Aanrria  is  lurnished  by  Herodotus  (lie  loa,  &c.), 
who  sometimes  writes  for  children,  and  sometimes  for  philosophers;  by  StnUx>  (L 
zvi  p.  lOTD-xoSa),  and  by  Ammianus  (I  zziil  c  6).  The  most  useful  of  the  modern 
travdkn  are  Tavemier  (part  1 1  il  p.  296-253),  Otter  (torn,  il  p.  ^-69»  and  z8p-a34)» 
and  Niebuhr  (tom.  il  p»  i7»-288).  Yet  1  much  regret  that  ibtlrakAraHw  Abui- 
feda  has  not  oeen  translatffd.  [A  translation  by  Reiske  appeared  in  BOsching's 
MagOMtn  for  modem  Hist  andGeogr.  (iv.  zai  sqq. ,  v.  999  sqq.ym  Gibbon's  liiietime.] 

••Ammianus  remarks  that  the  primitive  Assyria,  which  comprehended  Ninus 
(Nineveh)  and  Arbela,  had  assumed  the  more  recent  and  peculiar  appellation  of 
Adiabene :  and  he  seems  to  fix  Teredon,  Vologesia,  and  ApoUonia,  as  the  exirtme 
cities  of  the  actual  province  of  Assyria. 

^The  two  rivers  unite  at  Apamea,  or  Coma  (one  hundred  miles  from  the 
Persian  Gulf),  into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Pasitigris,  or  Shat-ul-Arah,  The 
Euphrates  formerlv  reached  the  sea  by  a  separate  channel,  which  was  obstructed 
and  diverted  bv  the  citizens  of  Orchoe.  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
modern  Basra Jd'Anville,  in  the  M^moires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxz. 
p.  iTP-xpi)-  [The  lower  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  underwent  consider- 
able changes  since  the  middle  ages ;  see  Appi  24.] 
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thOTuelves  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  they  refreshed 
the  dry  lands,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  sain.  They 
facilitated  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  commerce ;  and,  aa  the 
dams  could  be  speedily  broke  down,  they  armed  the  despair  of 
the  Assyrians  with  the  means  of  (^nosing  a  sudden  deluge  to 
the  progress  of  an  invading  am^.  To  tiie  soil  and  climate  of 
Assyria  nature  had  denied  some  of  her  choicest  gifts,  the  vine, 
the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree  but  the  food  which  supports  the  life 
of  man,  and  particiidarly  wheat  and  barley,  were  produced  with 
inexhaustible  fertility;  and  the  husbandman  who  committed 
his  seed  to  the  earth  was  frequently  rewarded  with  an  increase 
of  two,  or  even  of  three,  hundred.  The  face  of  the  country  was 
interspersed  with  groves  of  innumerable  palm-trees ;  and  the 
diligent  natives  celebrated,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the  branches^  the 
leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruil^  were  skilfully  applied.  Several 
manu&ctures,  especially  those  of  leather  and  linen,  employed 
the  indufltiy  of  a  numerous  people,  and  afforded  valuable 
materials  for  foreign  trade;  which  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  conducted  by  the  hands  of  strangers.  Babylon  had  been 
converted  into  a  royal  park ;  but  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
capital  new  cities  had  successively  arisen,  and  the  populouanesa 
of  the  country  was  displayed  in  the  multitude  of  towns  and 
villages,  which  were  built  of  bricks,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
strongly  cemei^ted  with  bitumen,  the  natural  and  peculiar  pro- 
duction of  the  Babylonian  soil.  While  the  successors  of  Cyrus 
reigned  over  Asia,  the  province  of  Assyria  alone  maintained, 
during  a  third  part  of  the  year,  the  luxurious  plenty  of  the  taUe 
and  household  of  the  Groit  King.  Four  considerable  viDagea 
were  assigned  for  the  subsistence  of  his  Indian  dogs;  eight 
hundred  stallions  and  sixteen  thousand  mares  were  constantly 
kept  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  for  the  royal  stables ;  and, 
as  the  daily  tribute,  which  was  .  paid  to  the  satrap,  amounted  to 
one  English  bushel  of  silver,  we  may  compute  the  annual 
revenue  of  Assyria  at  more  than  twelve  hundred  thoosand 
pounds  sterling.^ 

[Milinan  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  lo  at  the  present  day.]  1 
^  The  learned  Ksempfer*  as  a  botanist,  an  antiqnaiy.  and  a  traveler,  has  ex- 
hausted (Amcenitat  Exoticae,  FaadcuL  iv.  p.  660-764)  the  wbcde  safaject  of  pahn- 
trees. 

Assyria  yidded  to  the  Persian  satrap  an  artaSa  of  silver  eadi  day.  The  wdl- 
known  proportion  of  weights  and  measures  (see  Bishop  Hooper's  daborate 
Inquiry),  the  specific  gravity  of  water  and  silver,  and  the  value  of  that  metal,  will 
afford,  after  a  short  process,  the  annual  revenue  which  I  have  stated.  Yet  the 
Great  King  received  no  more  than  1000  Euboic,  or  Tyrian,  talents  (352,000^)  fixnn 
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The  fields  of  Assyria  were  devoted  by  Julian  to  the  calamities  ZBTMiM«r 
of  war ;  and  the  phikMopher  retaliated  on  a  guiltless  people  the  HSm, 
acts  of  rapme  and  cnielty  which  had  been  committed  by  their''*' 
haughty  master  in  the  Roman  provinces.  The  trembling 
Assyrians  summoned  the  rivers  to  their  assistance ;  and  com- 
pleted, with  their  own  hands,  the  ndn  of  their  country.  The 
roads  were  rendered  impracticable;  a  flood  of  waters  was 
poured  into  the  camp ;  and  during  several  days  the  troops  of 
Julian  were  oUiged  to  contend  with  the  most  discouraging 
hardships.  But  every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  the  per- 
severance of  the  legionaries,  who  were  inured  to  toil  as  well 
as  to  danger,  and  who  felt  themselves  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  their  leader.  The  damage  was  gradually  repaired;  thepa^ 
waters  were  restored  to  their  proper  channels;  whole  groves 
of  palm-trees  were  cut  down  and  placed  along  the  broken  parts 
of  the  road ;  and  the  army  passed  over  the  broad  and  deeper 
canals  on  bridges  of  floating  rafts,  which  were  supported  by  the 
help  of  bladders.  Two  cities  of  Assyria  presum^  to  resist  the 
arms  of  a  Roman  emperor :  and  they  both  paid  the  severe  penalty 
of  their  rashness.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  royal 
residence  of  Ctesiphon,  Perisabor,  or  Anbar,^  held  the  second Mjn«r 
rank  in  the  province ;  a  city,  large,  populous,  and  well  fortified, 
surrounded  with  a  double  wdl,  almost  encompassed  by  a  branch  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  defended  by  the  valour  of  a  numerous  garrison. 
The  exhortations  of  Hormisdas  were  repulsed  with  contempt ; 
and  the  ears  of  the  Persian  prince  were  wounded  by  a  just 
reproach  that,  unmindful  of  his  royal  birth,  h^  conducted  an 
army  of  strangers  against  his  king  and  country.  The  Asmians 
maintained  their  loyalty  by  a  skilml,  as  well  as  vigorous,  defence ;  paifi 
till,  the  loeky  stroke  of  a  battering-ram  having  opened  a  large 
bresoh  by  shattering  one  of  the  angles  of  the  wall,  they  hastily 
retired  into  the  fortifications  of  the  interior  citadel  The  soldiers 
of  Julian  rushed  impetuously  into  the  town,  and,  after /the  fiill 
gratification  of  every  military  appetitej  Perisabor  was  reduced  to 
ashes ;  and  th^  fflglbes  which  assaulfei  the  citadel  were  planted 
on  the  ruins  of  tite  smoking  houses.  The  contest  was  continued 
by  an  incessant  and  mutuiu  discharge  of  missile  weapons ;  and 

Assyria.  The  comparison  of  two  passages  in  Herodotus  (Lie.  X9a,  L  iil  e.  89-06) 
TcyeaJi  an  important  difference  between  the  gross,  and  the  fut,  revenue  of  Posul  ; 
the  sums  paid  bjF  the  province^  and  tlie  gold  or  silver  deposited  in  the  royal 
treasure.  The  monarch  might  annually  save  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  raised  upon  the  people. 

^•[Tbe  foundation  of  this  place  (Anbfir— A^^apo,  *A^apa  -  P6x«£— ShApQr)  is 
noticed  in  the  chronicle  of  Tabari  (N5ldeke,  p.  67).  AUAnbfir  means  "  the  gran- 
aries," and  is  to  be  sought  in  the  rums  of  Sifej^  (acc.  to  Mr.  Le  Strange).] 
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the  superiority  whidi  the  RiomalM  takgkt^  ^ihtWe^  ftam  the 
mechanical  powers  of  their  balists  and  oUmfklfm.'wmi  oounter- 
halaoeed  by  the  advantage  of  the  gromd  en*  the  aide  of  the 
besi^d«  But  as  soon  as  aA  Uek^iu  imd  .been  ooBBtraotiedy 
which  could.eogage  on  equal  tenna  with  the  lofltot  rampairtB, 
the  tremendoua  aspeet  of  a  moring  turret,  that  woulkl'fteaire  no 
hope  of  resi9tackcq  or  of  mercyj  terrified  the  detedeoa  of  the 
citadel  into  an  hunhle  aubinission ;  and  the  plaoe  was  surKiidered 
only  two  days  after  Julian  first  appeared  under  thr.  walls  of 
Perisabor.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  persens  ofl  both  seses, 
the.f^ble  remnai^tof  a  flooriahlng  people^  wers  permitted  to 
retire :  the  plentiful  magazines  of  com,  of  aims^and  .of  qdeodid 
furiMtui>e  were  partly  distributed  among  the  troops^  and  partly 
reserved  for  the  public  service :  the  useless  stores  were  deatwiycd 
by  fire  or  thrown-  into  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the 
fate  of  Amida  was  reveng(ed  by  tiie  total  ruin  of  Ferisabor. 

The  city,  or  rather  fiirtress,  of  Maogamalcha,  whidi  waa 
defended  by  sixteen  large  towers,  a  deep  diteh,  and  two  strong 
and  solid  walls  of  brick  and  bilu]tieD>  appears  <to  hsere  been  con- 
structed at  the  distance  of  dieven  milbs,  as  the  safngiMfd  of  the 
capital  of  Persia.  The  empevor,  apprcAenrive  of  leaving  such 
an  important  £brtxess  in  his  i\ear,  immeviiaiely  farmed  the  ai^^e 
of  Mapgamalcha ;  and  the. Roman  ai:<ay'wastdastiibtttedy  fiv  that 
purposi^  into  three  divisions*  VaotaiV  at  th6  htkd.  of  the  csaraky, 
and  of  a  detachment  of  heavy-armed  foot,  waa  ordered  tai  <dear 
the  oountry  as  &r  as  the  banks  of  die  Tigris  and  the  auburfaa  of 
Ctesiphon.  The.  conduct  of  the  attaok  waa  assumed  by  Jvliaa 
himself  who  seemed  to  place  his  whole  dependence  in  tiie 
military  engines  which  he  erected  agamst  the  walls;  while  he 
secretly  contrived  a  more  efficacious'  method  oflntspdndng  his 
troops  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Under  the  direetiott  of 
Nevitta  and  Dagalalpluu^  tbe  trenches  were  opened  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  gradually  prolonged  a«  fiw  as  the  edge  of 
the  ditch,  The  ditch  was  speedily  filled  with  earUii;  and>  by 
the  incessant  labour  of  the  ttmps,  a  mine  was  carried  under  tiie 
foundations  of  the  walls,  and  sustained^  «t  sufficient  intervals,  by 
props  of  timbcTf  Three  chosen  oohoftSi  advancing  in  a  single 
file,  silently  explored  the  dark  and  dangerous  passage ;  till  their 
intrcfpid  leader  whispered  back  the  intelligence  that  he  was 
ready  to  issue  from  his  confinement  into  the  streets  of  the 
hostile  city.  Julian  cheeked  their  ardour  thitt  he  m^t  ensure 
their  success;  and  immediately  diverted  theattenticm  of  the 
garrison,  by  the  tumult  and  clamour  of  a  general  assault.  The 
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ftanuau,  who  from  their  wfttts  contemptuously  beheld  thd*^ 
progress  of  an  impotent  attwk,  celehrated,  with  songs  of  triumph, 
the  glorj  of  Sspot ;  and  rentured  to  assure  the  emperor  that 
he  m^ht  ascend  the  stany  mansion  of  Ormusd,  before  he  could 
hope  t»  take  the  impregnable  city  of  Maogamalcha.    The  city 
was  already  taken.    History  has  recorded  die  name  of  a  private 
soldier,  the  first  who  ascended  from  the  mine  into  a  deserted 
tower.    The  naasage  was  widmed  by  his  companions,  who 
pressed  ftfrwarai  with  impatient  valour.  Fifteen  hundred  enemies 
were  ah^eady  in  the  midi^  of  the  city.    The  astonished  garrison 
abandoned  the  walls,  and  their  only  hope  of  safety ;  the  gates 
were  instantly  burst  open ;  and  llie  revenge  of  the  soldier, 
unless  it  wers  suspended  by  lust  or  avarice,  was  satiated  by  an 
undistinguiBhing  massacre.    The  governor,  who  had  yielded  on 
a  promise  of  meroy,  was  burnt  alive,  a  few  days  afterwards,  on*  a 
charge  of  havings  uttered  some  disrespect^  words  against  the 
honour  of  prince  Hormisdas.    The  fortificattons  were  raaed 
to  the  ground;  and  not  a  vestige  was  left)  that  the  city  of 
Maogamalcha  had  ever  existed.     The  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  of  Persia  was  adorned  with  three  stately  palaces,  labori- 
ously enriched  with  every  production  that  coukl  gratify  the 
luxury  and  pride  of  an  Eastern  monaroh.  The  pleasant  situation 
of  the  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  was  improved, 
aceofding  to  the  Persian  taste,  by  the  sjrmmetry  of  lowers, 
fbim tains,  mdr  shady  walks :  and  spacious  parks  were  endosed 
fbr  the  rooepticD  of  the  bears,  lions,  and  wild  boars,  which  were 
maintained  at  a  oonsklerable  expense  for  the  pleasure  of  tiie 
royal  ehaae.     The  park-walls  were  broke  down,  the  savage 
game  waa  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  palaces 
of  Sapor  were  reduced  to  ashes,  by  the  conmiand  of  the  Roman 
emperor.   Julian,  on  this  oecasion^  shewed  himself  ignoi«nt,Hl^ 
careless,  of  the  laws  of  civility,  which  the  prudence  and  refine-  \ 
ment  of  polished  ages  have  established  between  hostile  princes^  / 
Yet  these  wanton  ravages  need  not  excite  in  our  breasts  any  / 
vehement  emotian»  of  pity  or  resentment.    A  simple,  naked  / 
statue,  finished  by  the  hand  of  a  Grecian* artist,  is  of  morelV 
genuine  value^,  than  all  these  rude  and  costly  monuments  ofi| 
Barbaric  labour:  and,  if  we  are  more  deeply  affected  by  th^lj 
ruin  of  a  palace  than  by  the  conflagration  of  a  cottage,  ou||| 
humanity  must  have  formed  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  tM^^ 
mismes  of  human  life.^ 

^Tbfr  opeiations  of  the  ABsyiian  war  are  circtimstantially  related  by  AmmUunia 
(xxiv.  2,  3,  4,  5),  Libanius  (Orat  Parent,  c.  1 12-123,  P*  33S''547)>  Zoeimiis  (1.  iii.  pu 
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>^  Julian  was  «n  object  of  tenor  and  hatred  to  the  Penam : 
2'S2um^  and  the  painters  of  that  nation  represented  the  invade  of  thor 
country  under  the  emblem  of  a  furious  lion,  who  vomited  fiom 
his  mouth  a  consuming  fire.^^  To  his  friends  and  soldiers,  the 
philosophic  hero  app^ired  in  a  more  amiable  light ;  and  his 
virtues  were  never  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  the 
last,  and  most  active,  period  of  his  life.  He  practised,  without 
effort,  and  almost  without  merit,  the  habitual  qualities  of 
temperance  and  sobriety.  According  to  the  dictates  of  that 
artificial  wisdom  which  assumes  «i  absolute  dominion  over  the 
mind  and  body,  he  sternly  refused  himself  the  indulgence  of  the 


which  solicited  a  luxurious  peojde  to  the  gratification  of  every 
sensual  desire,^  a  youthful  conqueror  preserved  his  chastity  pore 
and  inviolate :  nor  waa  Julian  ever  tempted,  evm  by  a  motive 
of  curiosity,  to  visit  his  female  captives  of  exquisite  beanty,^ 
who,  instead  of  resisting  his  power,  would  have  disputed  with 
each  other  the  honour  of  his  embraces.  With  the  same  firmness 
that  he  resisted  the  allurements  of  love,  he  sustained  the  hard- 
ships of  war.  When  the' Romans  marched  through  the  fiat  and 
flooded  country,  their  sovereign,  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  shared  their  fiitigues,  imd  animated  their  diligence.  In 
every  useful  labour,  the  hand  of  Julian  was  prompt  and  strena- 
ons  ;  and  the  Imperial  purple  was  wet  and  dirty,  as  the  coarse 
garment  of  the  meanest  soldier.  The  two  sieges  allowed  him 
some  remarkable  opportunities  of  signalising  his  penonal  valour, 
which,  in  the  improved  state  of  the  military  art,  can  seldom  be 
exerted  by  a  prudent  general.  The  emperor  stood  before  the 
citadel  of  Perisabor,  insensible  of  his  extreme  danger,  and 
^encouraged  his  troops  to  burst  open  the  gates  of  iron,  till  he 
was  aln^st  overwhelmed  under  a  doud  of  missile  weapons  and 

166-X80),  and  Gregory  Nacianoen  (Orat  iv.  p.  1x3,  14^).   The  miUiary  critidsins 
of  the  saint  are  devoutly  copied  by  Tillemont.  his  faitmul  slave. 
A  Libanios  de  uIciscendA  Juliani  neoe,  c.  13,  p.  162. 

*SThe  famous  examples  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Scipio  were  acts  of  jostioe. 
Julian's  chastity  was  voluntary,  and,  in  his  opinion,  meritorious 

•»SaIlust(ap.  Vet.  Scholiast.  Juvenal,  Satir.  L  104)  observes  that  nihil  comiptius 
moribus.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Babylon  freely  mingled  with  the  men,  in 
licentious  banquets:  and,  as  they  felt  the  intoxication  of  wine  and  love,  they 
gradually,  and  almost'  completely,  threw  aside  the  encumbfaace  of  dress;  ad 
ultimum  ima  corporum  velamenta  projiciunL    Q.  Curtius,  v.  i. 

Ex  virginibus  autem,  quae  speciosee  sunt  captse,  et  in  Perside,  ubi  fceminarum 
oulchritudo  excellit,  nec  contrectare  aliquam  volnit  nec  videre.  Ammian.  xxiv.  4. 
The  native  race  of  Persians  is  small  and  ugly ;  but  it  has  been  improved  by  the 
perpetual  mixture  of  Circassian  blood  (Herodot  L  iil  c.  97.  BisffoQ.  Hist. 
Naturdle,  torn.  iii.  p.  4S0). 
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huge  stones  that  were  directed  against  his  person.  As  he 
examined  the  exterior  fiyrtifications  of  Maogamalcha,  two 
Persians,  devoting  themselves  for  their  eoantry,  suddenly  rushed 
upon  him  with  drawn  scimitars :  the  emperor  dexterously  re^ 
ceived  their  hlows  on  his  uplifted  shield ;  and,  with  a  steady* 
and  well^aimed  thrust,  laid  one  of  his  adversaries  dead  at  his 
feet.  The  esteem  of  a  prince  who  possesses  the  virtues  which, 
he  approves  is  the  noblest  recompense  of  a  deserving  subject ;  and 
the  authority  which  Julian  derived  from  his  personal  merit  en- 
abled him  to  revive  and  enforce  the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline. 
He  punished  with  death,  or  ignominy,  the  misbehaviour  of  three 
troops  of  horse,  who,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Surenas,  had  lost 
their  honour,  and  one  of  their  standards :  and  he  distinguished 
with  obndiomU^  crowns  the  valour  of  the  foremost  soldiers  who 
had  ascended  into  the  city  of  Maogamalcha.  After  the  siege  of 
Perisabor,  the  firmness  of  the  emperor  was  exercised  by  the  in- 
solent avarice  of  the  army,  who  loudly  complained  that  their 
services  were  rewarded  by  a  trifling  donative  of  one  hundred 
pieces  of  silver.  His  just  indignation  was  expressed  in  the  grave 
and  manly  language  of  a  Roman.  Riches  are  the  object  of 
your  desires.^  those  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians;  and 
the  spoils  of  this  fhiitiul  countiy  are  proposed  as  the  prize  of 
your  vakmr  and  discipline.  Believe  me,"  added  Julian,  the 
Roman  republic,  which  formerly  possessed  such  immense 
treasures,  is  now  reduced  to  want  and  wretehedness ;  since  our 
princes  have  been  persuaded,  by  weak  and  interested  ministers, 
to  purchase  with  gold  the  tranquillity  of  the  Barbarians.  The 
revenue  is  exhausted ;  the  cities  are  ruined ;  the  provinces  are 
dispeopled.  For  myself,  the  only  inheritance  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  ro3ral  ancestors  is  a  soul  incapable  of  fear  ;  and, 
as  long  as  I  am  convinced  that  every  real  advantage  is  seated  in 
the  mind,  I  shall  not  blush  to  acknowledge  an  honourable 
poverty,  which,  in  the  days  of  ancient  virtue,  was  considered  as 
the  gknry  of  Fabricius.  That  glory,  and  that  virtue,  may  be 
your  own,  if  you  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  Heaven,  and  of  your 
leader.  But,  if  you  will  rashly  persist,  if  you  are  determined 
to  renew  the  shamefril  and  mischievous  examples  of  old  seditions, 
proceed. — As  it  becomes  an  emperor  who  has  filled  the  first 
rank  among  men,  I  am  prepared  to  die,  standing;  and  to 

^Obsidionalibascorotiis  donatl  Ammiaii.  zxiv.  4.   Either  Julian  or  his  histo- 
rian were  unskilful  antiquaries.    He  should  have  given  murai  crowns.  The 
sidional  were  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered  a  besi^ied  citj  (Aulus 
Gellius,  Noct,  Attia  v.  6). 
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despise  a.pceeanoiit  life,  which^  every  hour,  may  depend  on  en 
Accidental  fever.  If  I  have  been  found  uniporthy  of  the  com- 
mandi  tbeee  are  now  among  you  (I  ■peak  it  with  pride  and 
pleasure),  there  are  many  chiefr,  whose  merit  and  eipenence 
are  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  meat  important  war.  Such  has 
been  the  temper  of  my  reign  that  I  can  retire,  ^without  regieV 
and  without  apprehension,  to  theobsourity  of  a  private  statioiL'.l!! 
The  modest  resolution  of  Julian  was  answered  fay*  the  wnaniraous 
applause  iknd  cheerful  obedience  of  the  Romans  ;  ^ho  declared 
their  confidence  of  vietoiv,  while  they  fought  under  the  bamners 
of  their  heroic  prinee.  Their  courage  was  kindled  by  his  fre- 
quent and  familiar  asseverations  (for  such  wishes  were  the  oatiis 
of  Julian),  ''So  may  I  reduce  the  Pemians  under  die  yokel" 
''Thus  may  I  restore  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the  re- 
public 1 "  The  love  of  fame  was  the  ardent  passion  of  his  aoul  : 
but  it  was  not  before  he  trampled  on  the  ruins  of  Ifaqgsomleha, 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  say,  "We  have  now  provided  some 
materials  for  the  soplnst  of  Antioch  ".^ 
jgy^g*  The  successfiil  valour  of  Julian  had  trimuphed  over  all  the 
sji^^Mobstacles  that  opposed  his  march  to  the  gates  of  CtesiphoD. 
But  the  reduction,  or  even  the  siege,  6f  the  capital  of  Pemia 
was  still  at  a  distance:  nor  csoi  the  military  conda6t  of  the 
emperor  be  dearly  apprehended  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  which  was  the  theatre  of  his  bold  and  skiMul 
Uons.^  Twenty  miles  to  the  south  e£  Bagdad,  akid  on  the 
eastern  hank  of  the  Tigris,  the  cuiissity  of  tnurollen  has 
observed  some  ruins  of  t^  palaces  of  Ctes&phon,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Julian,  was  a  great  and  populous  city.  The  name  and 
gloiy  of  the  adjacent  Seleucia  were  for  ever  extinguished ;  and 
the  only  remaining  quarter  of  that  Greek  colony  had  resinned, 
with  the  Assyrian  language  and  manners,  the  prinitive  appel- 
lation of  Coche.  Codie  was  situate  cb  tlie  western  side  of  the 
Tigris ;  but  it  was  naturally  considered  as  a  suburb  6f  Ctesiphon, 
with  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  connectod  by  a 
permanent  bridge  of  boats.    The  united  parts  eotttrflmted  to 

v^.l  rive  this  speech  as  origiBal  and  genuine  Ammianus  migkt  innr,  oould 
transcribe*  and  was  incapable  of  inventing,  it  .1  have  used  some  slight  freedoms, 
and  conclude  with  the  most  forcible  sentence. 

^Ammian.  xxiv.  3.   Libanius.  Orat  Parent  c  t92,  p. -346. 

>B  M.  d  'Anville  (M^m.  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  zxviiL  p.  346-359) 
has  ascortained  the  true  position  and  distance  of  Babylon.  Sdeucia,  Clesiphon, 
Bagdad.  &c.  The  Roman  traveller,  Pietro  ddia  Valle  (torn.  L  lett  zvii.  &  650- 
780),  seems  to  be  the  most  intelligent  spectator  of  that  famous  province.  He  is  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  but  intolerably  vain  and  prolix^ 
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fimn  the  common  epithet  of  Al  ModaiB^  thb  trsm,  which  the 
Orientals  have  bestowed  on  the  winter  lesidence  of  the 
SasMnides ;  and  the  whole  ehecamference  of  the  Persian  capital 
wns  strongly  fortified  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  by  lof^y  walls, 
and  by  impracticable  morasses.  Near  the  ruins  of  Seleiicia,  the 
camp  of  Julian  was  fixed ;  and  secured,  by  a  ditch  and  ittmpsivt, 
against  the  sallies  of  the  nmnerous  and  enterprising  garrison  of 
Cache.  In  this  fruitful  and  pleasant  country,  the  Romans  were 
plentiiilly  soppMed  with  water  and  forage;  and  several  forts 
which  might  have  embarrassed  the  motions  of  the  army  sub- 
mftted,  after  some  resistance,  to  the  efforts  of  their  valour.  The 
fleet  passed  from  t^e  Euplmtes  into  an  artificial  derivation  of 
that  river,  which  pours  a  copious  and  navigable  stream  into  the 
Tigris^  at  a  small  distance  kehm  the  great  city.  If  dicy  hkd 
fc^lowed  this  royal  eanal,  which  bore  the  name  of  Nahar-Malcha,^^  W^' 
the  intcrmediate  sitaation  of  Coche  would  have  separated  the 'fleet 
and  army  of  Julian;  and  the  rash  attempt  of  steering  against 
the  current  of  Ae  Tigris,  and  forcing  their  way  through  the 
midst  of  a  hostSe  capital,  must  have  been  attended  with  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Rbman  nairy.  The  pradcnceof  the 
emperor  foresaw  the  danger,  and  provided  the  remedy.  As  he 
had  minutely  studied  the  operations  of  IVi^an  in  the  same 
oonntiy,  he  soon  recoQeeted  that  his  warlike  predeeefBSof  'had 
dug  a  new  and  navigable  canal,  whidi,  leaving  Coche  on  the 
right  hand,  oonveyed  ^e  waters  of  the  Nahar-Malcha  into  the  river 
Tigris^  at' some  distance  abotte  the  cities.  From  the  iniermataon 
of  the  peasants,  Jolian  ascertained  the  vestiges  of  this  ancient 
work,  which  wcfe  almost  obliterated  by  design  or  accident  By 
the  inde&tigaUe  labour  of  the  soldiers,  a  broad  and  deep  channel 
was  speedity  prepared  for  fhe  recepticm  of  the  Euphrates.  A 
strong  dyke  was  constructed' to  interrupt  the  ordinary  current  of 
the  Nahar-Maldha :  a  flood  of  waters  rushed  impetuously  into  their 
new  bed ;  and  the  Roman  fleet,  steering  their  triumphant  course 
into  the  Tigris,  derided  the  vain  and  ineflectual  batriers  which 
-tlie  Persians  of  Cteslphon  had  erected  to  appose  their  passage. 

As  it  bteime  necessary  to  transport  the  Roman  army  over  the        of  th« 
Tigris,  another  labour  presented  itself,  of  less  toil,  but  of  moreSSS2if*Sf  tiM 
danger,  than  the  preceding  expedition.    The  stream  was  broad 
and  fapid  ;  the  ascent  steep  and  difficult ;  and  the  intrench- 

*  •The  royal  canal  (ATo^r  MaUAa)  might  be  successively  restored,  altered, 
divided,  &c.  (Cellarius,  Geograpb.  Antiq.  torn,  il  p.  4^3) ;  and  these  changes  may 
serve  to  explain  the  seeming  contradictions  of  antiquity.  In  the  time  of  Julian,  it 
must  have  fallen  into  the  Euphrates  [leg,  Tigris]  delow  Ctesiphon.  '  [Ibn  Serapion 
describes  it  as  falling  into  the  Tigris  three  leagues  below  Al-Mad&in.   Cp.  App.  34.] 
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mentSy  which  had  been  fixtned  on  the  ridM  of  the  opposite 
bankf  were  lined  with  a  numeiDiis  araij  of  heavy  caiiaasien, 
dexterous  archers,  and  huge  elephants ;  who  (acootding  to  the 
extravagant  hyperbole  of  libanius)  could  trample,  with  the 
same  ease^  a  field  of  com,  or  a  legion  of  Romans.^^  In  the 
presence  of  such  an  enemy,  the  oonsbnction  of  a  bridge  was  im- 
practicable ;  and  the  intrepid  prince,  who  instantly  seised  the 
only  possible  expedient,  concealed  his  design,  till  the  moment  of 
execution,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  &krbarians,  of  his  own 
troops,  and  even  of  his  generals  themselves  Und^  the 
specious  pretence  of  examining  the  state  of  the  magasincs,  four- 
score vessels  were  gradually  unladen ;  ^  and  a  select  detadi- 
ment,  apparently  destined  for  SfMse  secret  expedition,  was 
ordered  to  stand  to  their  arms  on  the  first  aiflnal.  Julian  dis- 
guised the  silent  anxiety  of  his  own  mind  wiui  smiles  of  ccmfi- 
denoe  and  joy;  and  amused  the  hostile  nations  with  the 
spectacle  of  military  games,  which  he  insultingly  cdebimted 
under  the  walls  of  Coche.  The  dtLj  was  consecrated  to 
pleasure;  but,  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  supper  was  past,  the 
emperor  summoned  the  generals  to  his  tent ;  and  acquainted 
them  that  he  had  fibced  that  night  for  the  passage  of  the  Tigris. 
They  stood  in  silent  and  respectful  astonishment;  but,  when  the 
venerable  Sallnst  assumed  the  privilege  of  his  age  and  experience, 
the  rest  of  the  chiefs  supported  with  freedom  the  weight  of  his 
prudent  remonstrances.'^  Julian  contented  himwlf  with 
observing  that  conquest  and  safety  depended  on  the  attempt ; 
that,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  number  of  their  enemies  would 
be  increased,  by  successive  reinforcements ;  and  that  a  longer 
dehnr  would  neither  contract  the  breadth  of  the  stream  nor  level 
the  height  of  the  bank.  The  signal  was  instantly  given,  and 
obeyed :  the  most  impatient  of  the  legionaries  leapra  into  five  ' 
vessels  that  lay  nearest  to  the  bank ;  and,  as  the^  plied  their 
oars  with  intrepid  diligence  they  were  lost,  after  a  few  moments, 
in  the  darkness  of  thenight  A  flame  arose  on  the  opposite  side; 
and  Julian,  who  too  clearly  understood  that  his  foremost  vessds, 
in  attempting  to  land^  had  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  dexterously 

c.  125].   Rwn  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai ;  a  maxim  which  should  be  insonbed  on  the 
desk  of  every  liietorictan. 

n  [We  are  not  told  that  eighty  vessels  were  unladen,  but  that  each  unladen  vessel 
viras  manned  v^th  eighty  soldier^-Hxrtogenis  annatis,  Amro.  xxiv.  6,  4.3 

Libanius  alludes  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  generals.  I  have  ventured  to 
name  Sallmst,  Ammianus  says,  of  all  the  leaders,  quod  acri  metii  territi  duces 
oonoordi  precatft  fieri  prohibere  tentarenL 
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eonverted  thehr  extreme  dai^;er  into  a  presage  of  victory.  "  Our 
fellow-floldiers/'  he  eagerly  exclaimed,  ''are  already  masters  of 
the  bank ;  see — ^thcy  make  the  appointed  signal ;  let  us  hasten 
to  emulate  and  assist  their  courage."  The  united  and  rapid 
motion  of  a  great  fleet  broke  the  violence  of  the  current,  and 
they  reached  the  eastern  diore  of  the  Tigris  with  sufficient  speed 
to  extinguish  the  flames  and  rescue  their  adventurous  com- 
paniona  The  difficulties  of  a  steep  and  lofty  ascent  were  in- 
creased  by  the  weight  of  armour  and  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
A  shower  of  stones,  darts,  and  fire  was  incessantly  discharged 
on  the  heads  of  the  assailants ;  who,  after  an  arduous  struggle, 
climbed  the  bank,  and  stood  victorious  upon  the  ramparts.  As 
soon  as  they  possessed  a  more  equal  field,  Jiiliiuijjduv^th  his 
light  infantry,  had  l^kthe  attack3>  darted  through  the  ranks  a 
skilful  and  experienebd  i.^e  !  Ills'  bmvest  soldiers,  according  to 
the  precepts  Homer,^^  were  distributed  in  the  front  and  rear ; 
and  aU  the  trumpets  of  the  imperial  army  sounded  to  battle.  The 
Romans,  after  sending  up  a  militaiy  shout,  advanced  in  measured 
steps  to  the  animating  notes  of  martial  music ;  launched  their 
fioraiidable  javelins;  and  rushed  forwards  with  drawn  swords, 
to  deprive  the  Barbarians,  by  a  closer  onset,  of  the  advantage  of 
their  missile  weapons.  The  whole  engagement  lasted  above 
twelve  hours;  till  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  Persians  was 
changed  into  a  disorderly  flight,  of  which  the  shameful  example 
was  given  by  the  principal  leaders,  and  the  Surenas  himself 
They  were  pursued  to  tne  gates  of  Ctesiphon ;  and  the  con- 
querors might  have  entered  we  dismayed  city,^^  if  their  general, 
Victor,  who  was  dangerously  wounded  with  an  arrow,  had  not 
ccmjuied  them  to  desist  from  a  rash  attempt,  which  must  be 
fatak,  i£  it  were  not  successiuL  On  ikeir  side,  the  Romans  ac- 
knowledged the  loss  of  only  seventy-five  men;  while  they 
affirmed  that  the  Barbarians  had  left  on  the  field  of  battle  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  or  even  six  thousand,  of  their  bravest 
soldiers.  The  spoil  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
riches  and  luxury  of  an  Oriental  camp ;  large  quantities  of  silver 

7*  Htnc  Imperator  .  .  .  (says  Ammianos)  ipse  cum  levis  armatursB  aiudliis  [)er 
prima  postremaque  discmrens,  &c.  Yet  Zosunos,  his  friend,  does  not  allow  him 
to  pass  the  river  till  two  days  after  the  battle. 

74  Secundum  Homericam  dispositionem.  A  similar  disposition  is  ascribed  to 
the  wise  Nestor,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad ;  and  Homer  was  never  absent 
from  the  mind  of  Julian. 

n  Persas  terrore  subito  miscuerunt,  versisque  agminibus  totius  gentis  apertas 
Ctesiphontis  portas  victor  miles  intr^^sset,  ni  major  prsedanim  oocasio  fuisset,  Quam 
cora  victoriee  (Sextus  Rufns  de  Provinciis  Festus,  Brevtarium] ,  c.  sA),  Their 
avarice  might  dispose  tbepi  tp  bear  the  fKlvipe  pf  Victpr. 
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And  goldy  splendid  ams  and  taapfiagB,  mod  beds  and  tafolesof 
massy  stiver.  The  Tictorioos  emperor  distribated*  as  the  rewaids 
of  vaioar,  some  hoiioamble  gifts,  civic  aad  minai  and  naval 
ciowns;  which  he»  and  perhaps  he  alone,  esteemed  more 
precious  than  the  ireakh  of  Asia.  A  sbteaan  sacrifice  iras 
•offered  to  the  god  of  war,  bot  the  ^ippearances  of  the  victims 
threatened  the  most  inauspicioosr  events ;  and  Julhoi  soon  dis- 
covered, by  less  ambigoous'Signi,  that  he  had  now  f^h^wl  the 
term  of  his  prosperity.^ 
■MMttaa^  On  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  the  donMstic  gvaida,  the 
jSSSk'Vn.  Jovians  and  Hercuiians,  and  the  remaining  troops,  which  com- 
posed  near  two4hirds  of  the  whole  amy,  were  secandy  wafted 
over  the  Tiflns.77  While  the  Persians  beheld  hmtn  the  walk  of 
Ctesiphon  Ae  desolation  of  the  adjacent  country^  Julian  oast 
many  an  anzioiis  look  towards  the  Norths  in  full  expectation 
that,  as  he  himself  had  victotionsly  penetrated  to  the  capital  of 
Sapor,  the  march  and  junctian  of  his  lieutenants,  Sebastian  and 
Procopius,  wonld  be  exeented  with  the  same  ooonge  and  dili- 
gence. His  expectations  waM  dissppointed  by  tiie  treaehay  of 
the  Armenian  king,  wbo  permitted,  and  mcMt  probably  direeted, 
the  desertion  of  his  auxiliary  troops  from  the  camp  ef  the 
Romans ;  ^  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  generals,  wha  were 
incapable  of  forming  or  execnthog  any  plan  for  the  public  service. 
When  the  emperor  had  relinqujshed  the  hope  of  this  impottant 
rdnforcement,  he  eondescoided  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  and 
approved,  after  a  lull  debate,  the  sentiment  of  those  generals 
who  dissuaded  the  siege  of  Ctesiphon  as  a  fruitless  and  pemicioos 
undertaking.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive  by  what  arts  of 
fortification  a  city  thnxte  beneged  and  taken  by  the  predecessors 
of  Julian  could  be  rendered  impregnable  against  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  Romans,  oonrniandcd  by  a  brave  and  expenenced 
general,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  ships,  provisMns,  batter- 

7'  The  labour  of  the  canal,  the  passage  of  the  Tjgris,  and  the  -victory  are  de- 
scribed by  Aromianus  (xxiv.  ^,  6),  Li&nius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  i24-zd8p  p.  347- 
353),  Greg.  Nartaneen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  n5), 'Zosimus  (I  lil  p-  'tSiaSs  [e,  04 
and  Sextus  Rufus  (de  Provinciis,  c.  98). 

77  The  fleet  and  army  were  formed  in  three  divisioas,  of  which  the  first  only  bad 
passed  during  the  night  (Aminian.  xxiv.  6).  The  la^v^opia.  whom  Zocimos  trans- 
ports on  the  third  day  (1.  iii.  p.  183).  might  oonsist  of  the  protectors,  among  whom 
the  historian  Ammianis»  and  the  future  emperor  Jovian,  actually  served,  some 
scAoois  of  the  domestics^  ana  perhaps  the  Jovians  and  Hercolians,  wiio  often  did 
duty  as  guards. 


i  7>  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  iil  c  15,  p.  S46)  supplies  us  with  a  national 
tradition,  and  a  spurious  letter.  I  have  borrowed  only  the  leading  annunstaoce, 
which  is  consistent  with  truth,  probability,  and  Ltibamus  (Orat.  Pareot.  c.  131,  p. 
355)- 
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Ing  engines,  and  tnHftaiy  stores.  But  we  najr  rett  sesnred,  from 
the  love  of  gloiy,  and  contempt  of  danger,  which  formed  the 
character  of  Juhan,  that  he  was  not  discouraged  by  anj  trivial  or 
imaginary  obiStacles.^*  At  the  very  time  when  he  declined  the 
siege  of  Ctesiphon,  he  rejected,  with  obstinacy  and  disdain, 
the  most  flattering  oflers  of  a  negotiation  of  peace.  Sapor,  who 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  taidy  ostentation  of  Con- 
stantius,  was  surprised  by  the  intrepid  diligence  of  his  successor. 
As  £sir  as  the  confines  of  India  and  Scjrthaay  the  satraps  of  the 
distant  provinees  were  ordered  to  assemble  their  troops,  and  to 
march,  without  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  their  monarch.  But 
tiieir  preparations  were  dilatory,  their  motions  slow ;  and,  before 
Sapor  could  lead  an  army  into  the  field,  he  received  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  of  the  devastation  of  Assyria,  the  ruin  of  his 
palaoes,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  Kmivest  troops,  who  defended 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  The  pride  of  royaHy  was  humbled  in 
the  dust ;  he  took  his  repasts  on  the  ground ;  and  the  disorder  of 
his  hidr  expressed  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind.  Perhaps 
he  would  not  iiave  vefused  to  purchase;  with  one  half  of  his  kmg- 
dom,  the  safety  of  the  remainder :  «nd  he  would  have  gladly  sub- 
scribed himself,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  Cidthfril  and  dependent 
ally>of  the  Homan  conqueror.  Under  the  pretence  ot  private 
business,  a  minister  of  rank  and  confidence  was  eecretly  dis- 
patched to  embrace  the  knees  of  Hormisdas,  and  to  request,  in 
the  'language  of  a  suppliant,  that  iie  might  be  introduced  into 
the  presence  tiie  emperor.  The  Sassonian  prince,  whether  he 
listened  to  the- voice  of  ipride  or  numanity,  whether  he  consulted 
the«entinienflsof  his  biHh  or  the  duties  of  his  situation,  was  equally 
inclined  to  promote  a  salutary  measure,  which  would  terminate  • 
the  calamities  ><^-Penna,  and  secure  the  triumph  of  Rome.  He 
was  astonished  by  the  inflexible  firmness  of  a  hero,  who  remem- 
bered, nest  ofvibrtunately  for  himself  and  for  his  countnr,  that 
Alexander  :had  uniformly  rejected  the  propositions  of  Dwrius. 
But^  as  Julian  was  sensible  that  the  hope  of  a  safe  and  honour- 
able peace  might  cool  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  he  earnestly  re- 
quested that  Hormisdas  would  privately  dismiss  the  minister  of 
Sapor  and  conceal  tliis  dangeroos  temptation  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  camp.®** 

^CivHas  Inexpagnabilis,  factnus  audax  rt  importtramn,  Ammianus.  xxiv.  7. 
His  frllow-soldier.  Efutropius,  turns  aside  from  tbe  difficnhy,  Ass3rriamque  popula- 
tas.  casUa  aptid  Ctesiphontem  stativa  aliqnandiu  babait :  remeansque  victor,  &c. 
X.  16.    Zosimus  is  artful  or  ignorant,  and  Socrates  inacctmite. 

^Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  130,  p.  3S4t  c.  139.  p.  361 ;  Socrates,  1.  iir.  c.  21. 
ThQ  eccle^iastipal  btstorian  imputes  tbe  refu«<l  ot  peace  10  tbe  advice  6(  Maximus. 
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jbkvwhii/    The  hataoar,  as  well  as  interest,  of  Julian  forbade  him  to 
y   consume  his  time  under  the  impr^nable  walls  of  Ctesiphon ; 
-  '      and,  as  often  as  he  defied  the  Barbarians,  who  defended  the  city, 
to  meet  him  on  the  open  plain,  they  pmdently  replied  that,  if 
he  desired  to  exercise  his  vauoor,  he  might  seek  the  army  of  the 
Great  King.    He  felt  the  insult,  and  he  accepted  the  advice. 
Instead  of  confining  his  servile  march  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  he  resolved  to  imitate  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  Alexander,  and  boldly  to  advance  into  the  inland  provinces, 
till  he  forced  his  rival  to  contend  with  him,  perhaps  in  the  plains 
of  Arbela,  fiir  the  empire  of  Asia.    The  magnanimity  of  Julian 
was  applauded  and  betrayed  by  the  arts  of  a  noble  Persian,  who, 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  had  generously  submitted  to  act  a 
part  full  of  danger,  of  falsehood,  and  of  shame.^^   WMk  a  train 
of  fiuthful  followers,  he  deserted  to  the  Imperial  camp;  ex- 
posed, in  a  spedons  tale^  the  iojuries  which  he  had  sustained ; 
exaggerated  the  cruelty  of  Sapor,  the  discontent  of  the  people, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  monarchy ;  and  eonfidenthr  ofiered  him- 
self as  the  hostsge  and  guide  of  the  Roman  march.   The  most 
rational  grounds  of  suspicion  were  urged,  without  effect,  by  the 
^  wisdom  and  experience  of  Hormisdas ;  and  the  credulous  Julian, 
J^i  receiving  the  traitor  into  his  bosom,  was  persuaded  to  issue  an 
i^  H  hasty  order,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  speared  to  ar- 
v|  raign  his  prudence,  and  to  endanger  his  safety.    He  destroyed, 
|1  in  a  single  hour,  the  whole  navy,  which  had  been  transported 
\  above  five  hundi^  miles,  at  so  great  expense  of  toil,  of  treasure, 
and  of  blood.    Twelve,  or,  at  the  most,  twenty-two,  small  vessels 
were  saved,  to  accompany,  on  carriages,  the  march  of  the  anny, 
,  and  to  form  occasional  bridges  for  the  passage  of  the  rivers.  A 
supply  of  twenty  days'  provisions  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  the  rest  of  the  magazines,  with  a  fleet  of  eleven 
hundred  vessels,  which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Tigris,  were 
abandoned  to  the  flames,  by  the  absolute  command  of  the  em- 
peror.  The  Christian  bishops,  Gregory  and  AugusUn,  insult  the 
madness  of  the  apostate,  who  executed,  with  his  own  hands, 
the  sentence  oif  divine  justice.   Their  authority,  of  less  weight, 
perhaps,  in  a  military  question,  is  confirmed  by  the  cool  judg- 

Sach  advice  was  nnwortby  of  a  philoaopber ;  bat  the  phtlosophar  was  likewise  a 
magician,  who  flattered  ttie  hopes  and  passions  of  bis  master. 


«  The  arts  of  this  new  Zopynis  (Greg.  Nazianxen,  OraL  iv.  p.  zx$,  zi6[v.  a  ii]) 
may  derive  some  credit  from  the  testimony  ol  two  abbreviators  (Sextus  Rafas  and 
Victor),  and  the  casual  hints  of  Libantus  (Orat  Parent  c.  154,  pi  357),  and 
Ammianm  (xxiv.  7).  The  course  d  genuine  history  is  ioterrupied  \n  a  most 
unseasonable  ^hasm  ip  the  tt^  ol  Amm|anusr 
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ment  of  an  experienced  soldier^  who  was  himself  spectator  of  the 
coniiagraticm,  and  who  could  not  disap|»ove  the  reluctant  mur- 
murs of  the  troops.^  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  some  specious 
and  perhaps  solid  reasons^  which  might  justify  Uie  resolution  of 
Julian.  The  navigation  of  the  Eup^aates  never  ascended  above 
Babylon,  nor  that  of  the  Tigris  above  Opis.^  The  distance  of 
the  last-mentioned  dty  from  the  Roman  camp  was  not  vety  con- 
siderable ;  and  Julian  must  so<m  have  renounced  the  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt  of  forcing  upwards  a  great  fleet  against 
the  stream  of  a  rapid  river,^  which  in  several  places  was  em- 
barrassed by  natural  or  artificial  cataxacts.^  The  power  of  sails 
or  oars  was  insuflBdent ;  it  became  necessary  to  tow  the  ships 
against  the  current  of  the  river ;  the  strength  of  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  was  exhausted  in  this  tedious  and  servile  labour ;  and, 
if  the  Romans  continued  to  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
they  could  only  expect  to  return  home  without  achieving  any 
enterprise  worthy  of  the  genius  or  fortune  of  their  leader.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  advisable  to  advance  into  the  inland 
country,  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  magazines  was  the  only 
measure  which  could  save  that  valuable  prixe  firom  the  hands  of 
the  numerous  and  active  troops  which  might  suddenly  be^pojufid^ 
finom  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon.  Had  the  arms  of  Julian  been 
victorious,  we  should  now  admire  the  conduct,  as  well  as  the 
courage,  of  a  hero,  who,  by  depriving  his  soldiers  of  the  hopes  of 
a  retreat,  left  them  only  the  alternative  of  death  or  conquest.^^-^ 
The  cumbersome  train  of  artillery  and  waggons  which  re-Md 
tards  the  operations  of  a  modem  army  were  in  a  great  measure  ^ 
unknown  in  the  camps  of  the  Romans,^   Yet,  in  every  age, 

n  See  Ammianiis  hadv.  7),  Libaniiis  (Omt  PamtaUs,  c.  132,  133,  pu  357), 
Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  183),  Zonaras  (torn,  il  L  xul  p.  a6),  Gresocy  (Orau  iv.  p.  iz6[c. 
12]^,  Augustin  (De  Ovitate  Dei,  1.  iv.  c.  29,  L  y.  c  )i).  Of  these,  Libanius  alone 
attempts  a  faint  apology  for  his  hero;  who,  aoooiding  to  Anuniaaus,  pronotinoed 
his  own  condemnation,  by  ^  tardy  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  extmguiah  the 
flames. 

» Consult  Herodotus  (L  i.  c.  194),  Strabo  (L  xrL  p.  1074),  and  Tavemier  (p.  i. 
L  ii.  p.  152). 

MA  edentate  Tigris  incipit  vocari,  ita  appellant  Medi  sagittam.  PUn.  Hist. 
Natur.  vL  31. 

s*One  of  these  dikes,  which  produces  an  artificial  cascade  or  cataract,  is  de- 
scribed by  Tavemier  (part  i.  L  ik  p,  2s6),  and  Hi^weoot  (part  il  L  L  p.  103).  The 
Persians,  or  Assyrians,  laboured  to  interrupt  the  navigjation  of  the  river  (Stirabo,  L 
XV.  p.  1075.   D'Anville,  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre  p.  98,  99). 

^Recollect  the  successful  and  applaud«l  rashness  oi  Agathodes  and  Cortes, 
who  bumt  their  ships  on  the  coasts  ot  Africa  and  Mexioa 

V  See  the  judicious  reflections  of  the  author  of  the  Bssai  sur  la  Tactique,  torn, 
ii.  p.  387-353,  and  the  learned  remarks  of  M.  Guichardt  (Nouveaux  M^moires 
Mthtaires,  torn.  i.  p.  351-382)  on  the  baggage  and  subsistence  of  the  Roman  armi^ 
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the  snbBtetence  of  sixty  thousand  men  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  important  cares  of  a  pnident  general ;  and  that  sub- 
sistcooe  could  only  be  drawn  from  his  own  or  from  the  enemy's 
countvy.  Had  it  been  possible  Air  Julian  to  maintain  a  bridge 
of  communication  on  the  Tigris,  and  to  preserve  the  conquered 
pkces  of  Asmia,  a  desolated  province  conid  not  afford  any 
large  or  regular  supplies,  in  a  season  of  the  year  when  the 
lai^  were  covered  the  inundati<Hi  of  the  Euphrates^^  and 
the  unwholesome  air  was  darkened  with  swarms  of  innumerable 
insects.^  The  appearsnoe  of  the  hostile  country  was  &r  more 
inviting.  The  eactensive  region  that  lies  between  the  river 
Tigris  and  the  mountains  of  Media  was  filled  with  villages  and 
towns;  and  the  fertile  soil,  fer  the  most  part,  was  in  a  very 
improved  state  of  cultivation.  Julian  might  expect  that  a  con- 
queror who  possessed  tibe  two  forcible  instruments  of  per- 
suasion, steel  and  gold,  would  easily  procure  a  {rfenftiful  sub- 
sistence from  ^e  fears  or  the  avarice  of  the  natives.  But  on 
the  approach  of  the  Romans,  this  rich  and  smiling  prospect  was 
instantly  blasted.  Wherever  they  moved,  the  inhabitants  de- 
serted the  open  village^  and  took  belter  in  the  fortified  towns ; 
the  cattle  was  driven  away ;  the  grass  and  ripe  com  were  con- 
sumed with  fire ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fiames  had  subsided  which 
interrupted  the  march  of  Julian,  he  beheld  the  melancholy  face 
of  a  smcikii^  and  naked  deMrt.  This  desperate  but  effectual 
method  of  defence  can  only  be  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
people  who  prefer  their  independence  to  their  property  ;  or  by 
the  rigour  of  an  arbitrary  government,  which  consults  the  public 
safety  without  submitting  to  thtar  inclinationa  the  liberty  of 
choice.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  zeal  and  obedience  of  the 
Persians  seconded  the  commands  of  Sapor;  and  the  emperor 
was  soon  reduced  to  the  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  which  con- 
tinually wasted  in  his  hands.  Before  they  were  entirely  con- 
sumed, he  might  still  have  reached  the  wealthy  and  unwarlike 
cities  of  Eobatana  or  Susa,  by  the  effort  of  a  well-directed 
march  ;^  but  he  was  deprived  of  this  last  resource  by  his  igno- 

The  Tigris  rises  to  the  south,  the  Euphrates  to  the  north,  of  the  Armeniaxi 
mountains.  The  former  o>«er^ws  in  March,  the  latter  fn  July.  These  circum- 
stances are  well  explained  in  the  Geo^phical  Dissertation  of  Poster,  inserted  in 
Spelman*s  Expedition  of  Cyrai,  vol  ii.  p.  26. 

V  Ammtanus  (zziv.  8)  deaoribes,  as  be  had  felt,  the  inconveniencv  of  the  ilood« 
the  beat,  and  the  iaaeots.  The  lands  of  Assyria,  oppressed  by  tne  Tttrks,  and 
ravaged  by  the  Curds,  or  Arabs,  yield  an  increase  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty-fold* 
for  the  seeid  which  is  cast  into  the  ground  by  the  wretched  and  unskilful  husband- 
men.  Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  torn,  il  p.  a^,  285. 

^  Isidon  of  Charax  (Mansion.  Parthic  p.  5,  6,  in  Hudson,  Geograph.  Mmor, 
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rancaoftfae-nittds^  and' the  perfidy  of  kilgw  The  Romanfl 
wmdkred  wwml  dmys  in  tht^canabry  to  the  eastward  of  Bagdad : 
the  Penian  deaertery  whto  had  artfuUj  led  them  into  the  snare, 
escaped  from  their  mentment ;  and  has  Mlowers,  as  soon  as 
they  werejMit'  to  tho  tortver  ciMifeased  the  secret  of  the  eon- 
spiraoy.  THe  ▼jriawaty  eanquesti  of  Hyreania  and  India,  which 
luul  so  long  amuaedv  non^  tormented^  the  mind  of  Julian.  Con- 
actons  that  faia  own  imprudence  was  the  cause  of  the  pufaAic 
distress,  he  amiously  balaiired  the  hopes  of  ssffety  or  success, 
without  obtaining  »saitis&otory  answer  either  fiom  gods  or  men. 
At  length,  ao  the  only  pmctioaMe  measure,  he  embraced  the 
resofaitlon^of  directing  Ms  step  towards  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
with  -the  design' of '  saving  the  army  by  a  hasty  march  to  the 
oesifines  af  C^uene;  a  fertile  and  friendly  province,  which 
admowledged  the  sovereignly  of  Rome.  The  desponding 
troops  obejwd  the  signal  of  the  retreat,  only  seventy  days  after  j«m  u 
they  had  passed  the  Chaboras  with  the  sanguine  expectation  of 
sob^sting  the  thmne  of  Pemia«^^ 

As  long  as  the  Romans  seemed  to  advance  into  the  ecnmtiy,  ^■ityi 
their  mareh  was  observed,  and  insulted  from  a  distance  bynMiMua 
several-  bodies  of  Pemian  cavrnhy;  who,  showing  themselves*™' 
sometimes  in  loose,  and'  sometimes  in  closer,  order,  fidntly  skii^ 
miahed  with  the  advanced  guards^  These  detachments  were, 
however,  supported  by  -  m  much  greater  force ;  and  the-  heads 
ctf  tbe  oolomns  wereiflo  sooner  pointed  towards  the  Tigris  than 
a  clooi  of  dust  arose  on  tlie  plain.  The  Romans,  who  now 
aapiredieBiy  to  the  pewdssion  of  a  safe  and  speechr  retreat,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  themselves  that  this  fenmdable  appear- 
ance was  occasioned  by  a  troop  of  wild  assesy  or  perhaps  by  the 
appraaofa  of  some  friendly  Anbs.  Thev  halted^pitbhed  their 
tents,  Ibrtifi^  their  camp,  passed  the  wnole  nig^  in  continual 
alaims;  and  d&seovered,  at  tlie  dawn  of  day,  that  they  were 
snmMinded  by  aa  amy  of  Persians.  This  army,  which  might 
be  oonsidefed  only  as  the  van  of  the  Barbariims,  was  soon 
followed  by  the  main  body  of  cuirassiers,  avehets,  uid  elephants, 
comuMindea  by  Meiunes^  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation.  He 
was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  king's  sons,  and  many  of  the 

torn,  ii.)  reckons  199  fldfacmi  from  Selenda,  and  TMv«not  (part  i.  L  i.  ii.  p.  909- 
345)  laS  boon  of  nmoh  from  Bagdad,  to  Ecbatana,  or  Hamadam.  These 
mcosareacanDOC  exceed  an  ordinaty  parasan^^.  or  three  Roman  miles. 

nTheaazohof  Julian  Irom  Ctesiphon  is  eireumstantially,  but  not  dearly, 
described  hf  Ammianns  ]»civ.  7,  8),  Libanhis  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  134.  p.  357),  and 
Zonmns  (L  iii.  p.  183).  The  two  last  seem  ignorant  that  their  conqueror  was 
retreating;  and  Libanins  absurdly  confines  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
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principal  ntnps;  and  fiune  and  expeetatioD  exaggerated  the 
strength  of  the  remaining  powen»  which  slowly  advanced  under 
the  conduct  of  Sapor  himselC  As  the  Romans  continued  their 
march,  their  long  array,  which  was  foiced  to  bend»  or  divide, 
aocoordinff  to  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  aflbrded  firequent  and 
&vourabTe  opportunities  to  their  vigilant  enemies^  The  Persians 
repeatedly  charged  with  fury ;  they  were  repeatedly  repulsed 
wfth  fimmess;  and  the  action  at  Maxonga|.  which  almost 
deserved  the  name  of  a  battle,  waa  mailed  by  a  eonsidefable  loss 
of  satraps  and  elephants,  perhajps  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  their 
monarch.  These  splend^  advantages  were  not  obtained  with- 
out an  adequate  shuighter  on  the  side  ot  the  Romans :  aevend 
officers  of  distincti<m  were  either  killed  or  wounded;  and  the 
emperor  himself,  who,  on  all  occasions  of  danger,  innpired  and 
guided  the  valour  of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  expose  his  jperson 
and  exert  his  abilities.  The  weight  of  offensive  and  defeoaive 
arms,  which  still  constituted  the  strength  and  safety  of  the 
Romans,  disabled  them  from  making  any  long  or  effeoUial  pur- 
suit ;  and,  as  the  horsemen  of  the  East  were  trained  to  dart 
their  javelins,  and  shoot  their  arrows,  at  full  speed,  and  in  every 
possible  direction,^  the  cavalry  of  Persia  was  never  mate  for- 
midable than  in  the  moment  of  a  rapid  and  disorderly  ftl^t 
But  the  most  certain  and  iireparable  loss  of  the  Romans  was 
that  of  time.  The  hardy  veterans^  accustomed  to  the  cold 
climate  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  fiunted  under  the  sultry  heat  of 
an  Assyrian  summer:  their  vigour  was  exhausted  by  the 
incessant  repetition  of  march  and  combat;  and  the  progress  of 
the  army  was  suspended  by  the  precautions  of  a  skv  and 
dangerous  retreat  in  the  fmsenoe  of  an  active  enemy.  Every 
day,  every  hour,  as  the  supply  diminished,  the  value  and  price 
of  subsistence  increased  in  the  Roman  camp.^  Julian,  who 
always  contented  himself  with  such  food  as  a  hungry  soldier 
would  have  disdained,  distributed  for  the  use  of  liis  troops  the 
provisions  of  the  imperial  household,  and  whatever  oould  be 
spared  firom  the  sumpter-horses  of  the  tribunes  and  genemls.  But 
tnis  feeble  relief  served  only  to  aggravate  the  sense  of  the  public 

*s  Chardin,  the  most  judicious  of  modem  traveUers,  deicribes  (torn.  iiL  j 

&c.  edit,  in  4(0)  the  education  and  dexterity  of  the  Fsrsian  honemen.  £  

(de  R^o  Persico,  p.  650,  661,  &c)  has  ooUected  the  testimonies  of  antiquity. 

In  Mark  Antony's  retreat,  aa  attic  cbceniz  sold  for  fifty  dirhmg,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  pound  of  flour  for  twelve  or  fourteen  ahilUngs:  bariey  bresKi  was 
sold  for  its  weight  in  silver.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  intanestiag  naimtiie  of 
Plutarch  (tom.  v.  pu  ioa-ii6  [a  45])  without  perceiving  that  Marie  Antony  and 
Julian  were  pursued  by  the  same  enemies  and  involved  in  the  same  distress* 
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distress ;  and  the  Romans  began  to  entertain  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions  that,  before  they  could  reach  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  they  should  all  perish,  either  by  famine  or  by  the  sword 
of  the  Barbarians.^ 


While  Julian  struggled  with  the  ahooost  insuperable  difficulties/rouaa^ 
of  his  situation,  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were  still  devoted'vP 
to  study  and  contemplation.  Whenever  he  closed  his  eyes  in 
short  and  interrupted  slumbers,  his  mind  was  agitated  with 
painful  anxiety;  nor  gn  it  be  tho^g^t  ff"TP™'"g  that  the 
Genius  of  the  eniplrg""^ould  once^ more  appear  before  him, 
covert^jwatifa  funeral  veil  hin  hf'Tid  hnm  nf  jt^pnil^noi^j 

ATiH  jtnwly^TTf tirin  from  th*^  Ti^p<*ri||l  i-^in»  The  monarch 
started  ffomhis  couch,  and  stepping  forth,  to  refresh  his  wearied 
spirits  with  the  coolness  of  the  midnight  air,  he  beheld  a  fiery 
meteor,  which  shot  athwart  the  sky,  and  suddenly  vanished. 
Julian  was  convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  menacing  counte- 
nance of  the  god  of  war ;  ^  the  council  which  he  summoned,  of 
Tuscan  haruspices,^  unanimously  pronounced  that  he  should 
abstain  from  action  :  but,  on  this  occasion,  necessity  and  reason 
were  more  prevalent  than  superstition;  and  the  trumpets 
sounded  at  the  break  of  day.  The  army  marched  through  a 
hilly  country  ;  and  the  hills  had  been  secretly  occupied  by  the 
Persians.  Julian  led  the  van,  with  the  skill  and  attention  of  a 
consummate  general ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that 
his  rear  was  suddenly  attacked.  The  heat  of  the  weather  had 
tempted  him  to  lay  aside  his  cuirass ;  but  he  snatched  a  shield 
from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  hastened,  with  a  sufficient  rein- 
forcement, to  the  relief  of  the  rear-guard.  A  similar  danger 
recalled  the  intrepid  prince  to  the  defence  of  the  front ;  and, 
as  he  galloped  between  the  columns,  the  centre  of  the  left  was 
attacked,  and  almost  overpowered,  by  a  furious  charge  of  the 
Persian  cavalry  and  elephiuits.  This  huge  body  was  soon  de- 
feated, by  the  well-timed  evolution  of  the  light  in&ntry,  who 
aimed  their  weapons,  with  dexterity  and  effect,  against  the 

M  Ammian.  xxiv.  8,  xxv.  z.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  184,  185,  186.  Libanius,  Orat. 
Parent,  c.  134,  135,  p.  357,  358,  359.  The  sophist  of  Antioch  appears  ignorant 
that  the  troops  were  hungry. 

^  Ammian.  xxv.  3.  Julian  had  sworn  in  a  passion,  nunquam  se  Marti  sacra 
factunim  (xxiv.  6).  Such  whimsical  quarrels  were  not  uncommon  between  the 
gods  and  their  insolent  votaries ;  and  even  the  prudent  Augustus*  after  his  fleet 
had  been  twice  shipwrecked,  excluded  Neptune  from  the  honours  of  public  pro- 
cessions.  See  Hume*s  Philosophical  Reflections.    Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  4x8. 

M  They  still  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  vain,  but  lucrative,  saence  which  had 
been  Invented  in  Etruria ;  and  professed  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  signs  and 
omens  from  the  ancient  books  ot  Tarquitius,  a  Tuscan  sage. 
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backs  of  the  horsemen  and  the  legs  of  the  elephants.  The 
Barbarians  fled  ;  and  Julian,  who  was  foremost  in  every  danger, 
animated  the  pursuit  with  his  voice  and  gestures.  His  trem- 
bling guards,  scattered  and  oppressed  by  the  disorderly  throng 
of  friends  and  enemies,  reminded  their  fearless  sovereign  that 
he  was  without  armour ;  and  conjured  him  to  decline  the  fall 
of  the  impending  ruin.  As  they  exclaimed,^^  a  cloud  of  darts 
and  arrows  was  discharged  from  the  flying  squadrons ;  and  a 
javelin,  after  razing  the  skin  of  his  arm,  transpierced  the  ribs, 
and  fixed  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  liver.  Julian  attempted  to 
draw  the  deadly  weapon  from  his  side  ;  but  his  fingers  were  cut 
by  the  sharpness  of  the  steel,  and  he  fell  senseless  from  his 
horse.  His  guards  flew  to  his  relief;  and  the  wounded 
emperor  was  gently  raised  from  the  ground,  and  conveyed  out 
of  the  tumult  of  the  battle  into  an  adjacent  tent.  llie  report 
of  the  melancholy  event  passed  from  rank  to  rank  ;  but  the 
grief  of  the  Romans  inspired  them  with  invincible  valour  and 
the  desire  of  revenge.  The  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  was 
maintained  by  the  two  armies,  till  they  were  separated  by  the 
total  darkness  of  the  night.  The  Persians  derived  some  honour 
from  the  advantage  which  they  obtained  against  the  left  wing, 
where  Anatolius,  master  of  the  offices,  was  slain,  and  the  praefect 
Sallust  very  narrowly  escaped.  But  the  event  of  the  day  was 
adverse  to  the  Barbarians.  They  abandoned  the  field,  their 
^jr«k».  two  generals,  Meranes  and  Nohordates,^  fifty  nobles  or  satraps, 
and  a  multitude  of  their  bravest  soldiers :  and  the  success  of  the 
Romans,  if  Julian  had  survived,  might  have  been  improved  into 
a  decisive  and  useful  victory. 

t^Clamabant  hinc  .nde  candidaii  (see  the  note  of  Valesius)  qaos  disjecerai  terror, 
ut  fugieotium  molem  tanquani  ruinarn  maleoompositi  culminis  declinam.  Ahiinian. 
XXV.  3.  [It  was  unknown  who  threw  the  javelin,  according  to  Ammian  (25,  3,  23. 
incertum  unde)  and  Ma^us  of  Carrhae  (abridged  in  Malalas.  p.  328-330 ;  see  App. 
I ),  who  were  present.  Eutropius  says  nostili  manu  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  tale  was 
soon  invented  that  the  dart  was  from  the  hand  of  a  Christian  in  julian*s  army. 
The  question  is  discussed  by  Btittner-Wobst  in  Philologus,  51,  p.  561  sqq.  (1892). 
Libanius  (ii.  31,  Reiske)  adopted  a  rumour  that  the  man  whose  dart  dealt  death  to 
the  Emperor  was  ti^vot  nc,  which  was  not  understood  until  O.  Cnisius  recently 
(Philologus,  ib.  p.  735  i^^.)  pointed  to  a  notice  in  Stephanus(p.  598)  that  the  Ta^ni 
were  an  Arabic  tribe  to  the  south  of  the  Saracens.  Libanius'  statement  would 
thus  prove  not  that  a  Taene  killed  Julian,  bat  that  there  were  Taenes  in  his  army. 
Noldeke  (Philol.  52,  p.  736)  has  confirmed  Cnisius,  and  showed  that  the  name 
Taene  first  occurs  in  a  Syriac  book  (c.  210  a.d.  )  and  is  rendered  in  the  Praepar. 
EvangeL  of  Eusebius,  vi.  10,  14  (Hein.),  by  Totrolf.] 

*8  Sapor  himself  declared  to  the  Romans  that  it  wias  his  practice  to  comfort  the 
families  of  his  deceased  satraps  by  sending  them,  as  a  present,  the  heads  of  the 
guards  and  officers  who  had  not  fallen  by  their  master's  side.  Libaniu,  dc  nece 
Julian,  ulcis.  c.  xiii.  p.  163. 
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The  first  words  that  Julian  uttered,  after  his  recovery  froin  dMi^  of 
the  fainting  fit  into  which  he^isdi»^en  thrown  by  loss  of  blood,  8«8»j«u«  ' 
were  expressive  of  his  nudrtial  spin);)  He  called  for  his  horse 
and  arms,  and  was  impatient  -to^Nnaah  into  the  battle.  His 
remaining  strength  was  exhausted  ov  the  painful  effort ;  and 
the  surgeons  who  examined  his  wound  ofis^vered  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  death.  He  employed  thel^rful .zo^ents  with 
the  firm  temper  of  a  hero  and  a  sage ;  the  ph^^opl^s  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  this  fatal  expedition  comparedthe  tent  of 
Julian  with  the  prison  of  Socrates ;  and  the  spectators,  whom 
duty,  or  friendship,  or  curiosity,  had  assembled  around  his  couch, 
listened  with  respectful  grief  to  the  funeral  oration  of  their 
dying  emperor.^  "  Friends  and  fellow -soldiers,  the  seasonable  ^ 
period  of  my  departure  is  now  arrived,  and  I  dischaige,  with  the  i 
cheerfulness  of  a  ready  debtor,  the  demands  of  nature.  I  have  / 
learned  from  philosophy,  how  much  the  soul  is  more  excellent 
than  the  body  ;  and  that  the  separation  of  the  nobler  substance 
should  be  the  subject  of  joy,  rather  than  of  afiliction.  I  have 
learned  from  religion,  that  an  early  death  has  often  been  the 
reward  of  piety  ;  and  I  accept,  as  a  &vour  of  the  gods,  the 
mortal  stroke  that  secures  me  from  the  danger  of  disgracing  a  char- 
acter, which  has  hitherto  been  supported  by  virtue  and  fortitude. 
I  die  without  remorse,  as  I  have  lived  without  guilt.  I  am  pleased 
to  reflect  on  the  innocence  of  my  private  life ;  and  I  can  affirm, 
with  confidence,  that  the  supreme  authority,  that  emanation  of 
the  Divine  Power,  has  been  preserved  in  my  hands  pure  and 
immaculate.  Detesting  the  corrupt  and  destructive  maxims  of 
despotism,  I  have  considered  the  happiness  of  the  people  as  the 
end  of  government  Submitting  my  actions  to  the  laws  of 
prudence,  of  justice,  and  of  moderation,  I  have  trusted  the  event 
to  the  care  of  Providence.  Peace  was  the  object  of  my  counsels, 
as  long  as  peace  was  consistent  with  the  public  welfiue;  but, 
when  the  imperious  voice  of  my  country  summoned  me  to  arms, 
I  exposed  my  person  to  the  dangers  of  wai,  with  the  clear  fore- 
knowledge (which  I  had  acquired  from  the  art  of  divination) 


^  I'he  character  and  situation  of  Julian  might  countenance  the  suspicion  that 
he  had  previously  composed  the  elaborate  oration  which  Ammianus  heard  and  has 
transcribed.  The  version  of  the  Abb^  de  la  Hl^terie  is  faithful  and  elegant  I 
have  followed  him  in  expressing  the  Platonic  idea  of  emanations,  which  is  darkly 
insinuated  in  the  original. 

i<»  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  31}  has  displayed  that  doctrine  in  an  agreeable  tale.  Yet 
the  Jupiter  (in  the  i6th  book  of  the  Iliad)  who  laments  with  tears  of  blood  the 
death  of  Sarpedon  his  son  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  happiness  or  glory 
beyond  the  grave. 
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that  I  was  destined  to  &11  by  the  sword.  I  now  offer  my  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  Eternal  Being,  who  has  not  suffered  me  to 
perish  by  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  secret  dagger  of  con- 
spiracy, or  by  the  slow  tortures  of  lingering  disease.  He  has 
given  me,  in  the  midst  of  an  honourable  career,  a  splendid  and 
glorious  departure  fiom  this  world ;  and  I  hold  it  equally  absurd, 

equally  base,  to  solicit,  or  to  decline,  the  stroke  of  &te.  ^Thus 

much  I  have  attempted  to  say ;  but  my  strength  &ils  me,  and  I 
feel  the  approach  of  death. — I  shall  cautiously  refipain  from 
any  word  that  may  tend  to  influence  your  sufirages  in  the 
election  of  an  emperor.  My  choice  might  be  imprudent,  or 
injudicious  ;  and,  if  it  should  not  be  ratified  by  the  consent  o! 
the  army,  it  might  be  fiital  to  the  person  whom  I  should  recom- 
mend. I  shall  only,  as  a  good  citizen,  express  my  hopes  that 
the  Romans  may  be  blessed  with  the  government  of  a  virtuous 
sovereign."  Aner  this  discourse,  which  Julian  pronounced  in  a 
firm  and  gentle  tone  of  voice,  he  distributed,  by  a  military 
testament,^®^  the  remains  of  his  private  fiortune ;  and,  making 
some  inquiry  why  Anatolius  was  not  present,  he  understood, 
from  the  answer  of  Sallust,  that  Anatolius  was  killed  ;  and  be- 
wailed, with  amiable  inconsistency,  the  loss  of  his  friend.  At 
the  same  time  he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the  specta- 
tors ;  and  conjured  them  not  to  disgrace,  by  unmanly  tears,  the 
fate  of  a  prince  who  in  a  few  moments  would  be  united  with 
heaven,  and  with  the  stars.^^^  The  spectators  were  silent ;  and 
.^Julian  entered  into  a  metaphysical  argument  with  the  philoso- 
phers Priscus  and  Maximus,  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.  The 
efforts  which  he  made,  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  most  probably 
hastened  his  death.  His  wound  began  to  bleed  with  fresh 
violence  ;  his  respiration  was  embarrassed  by  the  swelling  of  the 
veins  :  he  called  for  a  draught  of  cold  water,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  drunk  it,  expired  without  pain,  about  the  hour  of  midnight 
Such  was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary  man,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  one  year  and  about  eight 
months  from  the  death  of  Constantius.  In  his  last  moments 
he  displayed,  perhaps  with  some  ostentation,  the  love  of 


The  soldiers  who  made  their  verbal,  or  nuncupatorv,  testaments  upon 
actual  sennoe  (in  procinctu)  were  exempted  from  the  formalities  of  the  Roman 
law.  See  Heineccius  (Antiquit.  Jur.  Roman,  tom.  i.  p.  504),  and  Moatesquien 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviL). 

This  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine  a^herial  substance  of  the 
universe  is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  but  it  seems  to  escclude 
any  personal  or  conscious  immortality.  See  Warburton's  learned  and  rational 
observations,  Divine  Legation,  vol.  il  p.  199-316. 
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virtue  and  of  fiime  which  had  been  the  ruling  passions  of  his  i 

lifeios   i 

The  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the  calamities  of  the  empire,  SMtKmofthe 
maj,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  to  Julian  himself,  who  had  f^S!^  jld. 
n^lected  to  secure  the  future  execution  of  his  designs  by  the"^"*^'!"* 
timely  and  judicious  nomination  of  an  associate  and  successor. 
But  the  royal  race  of  Constantius  Chlorus  was  reduced  to  his 
own  person ;  and,  if  he  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of  in- 
vesting with  the  purple  the  most  worthy  among  the  Romans,  he 
was  diverted  from  his  resolution  by  the  difficulty  of  the  choice, 
the  jealousy  of  power,  the  fear  of  ingratitude,  and  the  natural 
presumption  of  nealth,  of  youth,  and  of  prosperity.  His  un- 
expected death  left  the  empire  without  a  master  and  without 
an  heir,  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  danger,  which,  in  the  space 
of  fourscore  years,  had  never  been  experienced,  since  the 
election  of  Diocletian.  In  a  government  which  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  distinction  of  pure  and  noble  blood,  the  superiority 
of  birth  was  of  little  moment ;  the  claims  of  official  rank  were 
accidental  and  precarious ;  and  the  candidates  who  might  aspire 
to  ascend  the  vacant  throne  could  be  supported  onlv  by  the 
consciousness  of  personal  merit,  or  by  the  hopes  of  popular 
&vour.  But  the  situation  of  a  &mished  army,  encompassed  on 
all  sides  by  an  host  of  Barbarians,  shortened  the  moments  of 
grief  and  deliberation.  In  this  scene  of  terror  and  distress,  the 
body  of  the  deceased  prince,  according  to  his  own  directions, 
was  decently  embalmed ;  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  generals 
convened  a  military  senate,  at  which  the  commanders  of  the 
legions  and  the  officers,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  were 
invited  to  assist  Three  or  four  hours  of  the  night  had  not 
passed  away  without  some  secret  cabals ;  and,  when  the  election 
of  an  emperor  was  proposed,  the  spirit  of  fitction  began  to 
agitate  the  assembly.  Victor  and  Arinthssus  collect^  the 
remains  of  the  court  of  Constantius ;  the  friends  of  Julian  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  Gallic  chiefs,  Dagalaiphus  and  Ne- 
vitta ;  and  the  most  &tal  consequences  might  be  apprehended 
from  the  discord  of  two  Actions,  so  opposite  in  their  character 
and  interest,  in  their  maxims  of  government,  and  perhaps  in 
their  religious  principles.  The  superior  virtues  of  Sallust  could 
alone  reconcile  their  divisions  and  unite  their  suffrages;  and 

108  The  whole  rdation  of  the  death  of  Julian  is  given  by  Ammianus  {xxv.  3),  an 
intelligent  spectator.  Ubanius,  who  turns  with  horror  from  the  scene,  has  supplied 
some  circumstances  (Orat  Parental  c.  136-140  p.  359-562).  The  calumnies  of 
Greigory,  and  the  legends  of  more  recent  sainu,  may  now  be  silently  despised. 
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the  venerable  piwfect  would  immediately  have  been  declared 
the  successor  of  Julian,  if  he  himself,  with  sincere  and  modest 
firmness,  had  not  alleged  his  age  and  infirmities,  so  unequal  to 
the  weight  of  the  diadem.  The  generals,  who  were  surprised 
and  perplexed  by  his  refusal,  shewed  some  disporitioB  to  adopt  the 
salutary  advice  of  an  inferior  oflicer,^^  that  they  should  act  as 
they  would  have  acted  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor ;  that  they 
should  exert  their  abilities  to  extricate  the  army  from  the 
present  distress;  and,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
the  confines  of  Mesopotamia,  they  should  proceed  with  united 
and  deliberate  counsels  in  the  election  of  a  lawful  sovereign. 
While  they  debated,  a  few  vmcea  saluted  Jovian,  who  was  no 
more  than  ^rtt  of  the  domestics,  with  the  names  of  Emptor 
and  Augustus.  The  tumultuary  acclamation  was  instantly  re- 
peated by  the  guards  who  surrounded  the  tent,  and  paased,  in 
a  few  minutes,  to  the  extremities  of  the  line.  The  new  prince, 
astonished  with  his  own  fortune,  was  hastily  invested  wRh  the 
Imperial  ornaments  and  received  ^nriMi^  of  fidelity  from  the 
generals  whose  favour  and  prote^ion^ine  so  lately  solicited. 
The  strongest  recommendation  of/joviaiy  was  the  merit  of  his 
father.  Count  Varronian,  who  enjoyed,  in/tionourable  retirement, 
the  fhiit  of  his  long  services.  IiL^ke  obscure  freedom  of  a 
private  station,  the  son  indulged  his  taste  for  wine  and  women ; 
yet  he  supported,  with  credit,  the  character  of  a  Christian 
and  a  soldier.  Without  being  conspicuous  for  any  of  the 
ambitious  qualifications  which  excite  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  mankind,  the  comely  person  of  Jovian,  his  cheerful  temper, 
and  familiar  wit,  had  gained  the  affection  of  his  fellow-soldiers ; 
and  the  generals  of  both  parties  acquiesced  in  a  popular  election, 
which  had  not  been  conducted  by  the  arts  of  their  enemies. 
The  pride  of  this  unexpected  elevation  was  moderated  by  the 
just  apprehension  that  the  same  day  might  terminate  the  life 
and  reign  of  the  new  emperor.    The  pressing  voice  of  necessity 

Honoratior  aliquis  miles;  perhaps  Ammianus  himself.  The  modest  and 
judicious  historian  describes  the  scene  of  the  dection,  at  which  he  was  undoubtedly 
present  (xxv.  5). 

The  primus,  or  ^micerr  us,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  senator;  and,  though 
only  a  tribune,  he  ranked  with  the  military  dukes.  Cod.  llieodosian.  I.  vL  tit 
xxiv.   These  oriviliqges  are  perhaps  more  recent  than  the  time  Jovian. 

1** The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  (1.  iiu  c.  22),  Sojcomen  (1.  vl  c  3),  and 
Theodoret  (1.  iv.  c.  i),  ascribe  to  Jovian  the  merit  of  a  confessor  under  the 
preceding  reign ;  and  piously  suppose  that  he  refused  the  purple,  till  the  whole 
army  unanimously  exclaimed  that  they  were  Christians.  Ammianus,  calmly 
pursuing  his  narrative,  overthrows  the  legend  by  a  single  sentence.  Hostiis  pro 
Joviano  extisque  inspectis  pconontiatum  est.  &c.  xxv.  6. 
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was  obeyed  without  delay ;  and  the  first  orders  issued  by  Jovian, 
a  few  hours  after  his  predecessor  had  expired,  were  to  prosecute 
a  march  which  could  alone  extricate  the  Romans  from  their 
actual  di8tress.i07 

The  esteem  of  an  enemy  is  most  sincerely  expressed  by  his  JJJgSJ^ 
fears ;  and  the  degree  of  fear  may  be  accurately  measured  by  {^{^'Jgl^Jo 
the  joy  with  which  he  celebrates  his  deliverance.  The  welcome  i»»  JWy 
news  of  the  death  of  Julian,  which  a  deserter  revealed  to  the 
camp  of  Sapor,  inspired  the  desponding  monarch  with  a  sudden 
confidence  of  victory.  He  immediately  detached  the  royal 
cavalry^  perhaps  the  ten  thousand  Immortals,^^  to  second  and 
support  the  pursuit ;  and  discharged  the  whole  weight  of  his 
united  forces  on  the  rear>guard  of  the  Romans.  The  rear-guard 
was  thrown  into  disorder ;  the  renowned  legions,  which  derived 
their  titles  from  Diocletian  and  his  warlike  colleague,  were 
broke  and  trampled  down  by  the  elephants ;  and  three 
tribunes  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  stop  the  flight  of  their 
soldiers.  The  battle  was  at  length  restored  by  the  persevering 
valour  of  the  Romans;  the  Persians  were  repulsed  with  a 
great  slaughter  of  men  and  elephants;  and  the  army,  after 
marching  and  fighting  a  long  summer  s  day,  arrived,  in  the 
evening,  at  Samara  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  one  hun-  [««n*n*i 
dred  miles  above  Ctesiphon.^^^  On  the  ensuing  day,  the  Bar- 
barians, instead  of  harassing  the  march,  attacked  the  camp,  of 
Jovian  which  had  been  seated  in  a  deep  and  sequestered  valley. 
From  the  hills,  the  archers  of  Persia  insulted  and  annoyed  the 
wearied  legionaries;  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  had  pene- 
trated with  desperate  courage  through  the  Praetorian  gate,  was 
cut  in  pieces,  alter  a  doubt&l  conflict,  near  the  Imperial  tent 
In  the  succeeding  night,  the  camp  of  Carche  was  protected  by 
the  lofty  dykes  of  the  river ;  and  the  Roman  army,  though  in- 
cessantly exposed  to  the  vexatious  pursuit  of  the  Saracens, 

i''^  Ammianus  (xxv.  lo)  has  drawn  from  the  life  an  impartial  portrait  of  Jovian  : 
to  which  the  younger  Victor  has  added  some  remarkable  strokes.  The  AbW  dc 
la  BWterie  (Histoire  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  1-238)  has  composed  an  elaborate 
history  of  his  short  reign ;  a  work  remarkably  distinguished  by  elegance  of  style, 
critical  disquisition,  and  religious  prejudice. 

Regius  equitatus.  It  appears  from  Procopius  that  the  Immortals,  so  famous 
under  Cyrus  and  his  successors,  were  revived,  if  we  may  use  that  improper  word, 
by  the  Sassanides.    Brisson  de  Regno  Persico,  p.  268,  &c. 

The  obscure  villages  of  the  inland  country  are  irrecoverably  lost ;  nor  can 
we  name  the  field  of  battle  where  Julian  fell :  but  M.  d'Anville  has  demonstrated 
the  precise  situation  of  Sumere,  Carche,  and  Dura,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
(G6E>^phie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  248.  L'Eupbrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  95,  gj).  Ih 
the  mntb  century,  Sumere,  or  Samara,  became,  w  h  a  slight  change  of  name,  the 
royal  residence  the  Khaiifs  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  [Among  the  oalaces  at 
Samarra  was  that  of  Al-Hiruni.  built  by  Culiph  Al-Wathik.]  _  . 
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pitched  their  tents  near  the  city  of  Dura,^^<^  four  days  after  the 
death  of  Julian.  The  Tigris  was  still  on  their  left ;  their  hopes 
and  provisions  were  almoat  consumed;  and  the  impatient 
soldiers,  who  had  fondly  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire  were  not  far  distant,  requested  their  new 
sovereign  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  hasard  the  passage 
of  the  river.  With  the  assistance  of  his  wisest  officers,  Jovian 
endeavoured  to  check  their  rashness ;  by  representing  that,  if 
they  possessed  sufficient  skill  and  vigour  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  they  woiUd  only  deliver  themselves 
naked  and  defenceless  to  the  Barbarians,  who  had  occupied  the 
opposite  banks.  Yielding  at  length  to  their  clamorous  importu- 
nities, he  consented,  with  reluctance,  that  five  hundred  Gauls 
and  Germans,  accustomed  from  their  in£mcy  to  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  and  Danube,  should  attempt  the  bold  adventure, 
which  might  serve  either  as  an  encouragement,  or  as  a  warning, 
for  the  rest  of  the  army.  In  the  silence  of  the  nighty  they 
swam  the  Tigris,  surprised  an  unguarded  post  of  the  enemy,  and 
displayed  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  their  resolution  and 
fortune.  The  success  of  this  trial  disposed  the  emperor  to  listen 
to  the  promises  of  his  architects,  who  proposed  to  construct  a 
floating  bridge  of  the  inflated  skins  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  goats, 
covered  with  a  floor  of  earth  and  fascines.^^^  Two  important 
days  were  spent  in  the  ineffectual  labour;  and  the  Romans, 
who  already  endured  the  miseries  of  famine,  cast  a  look  of  de- 
spair on  the  Tigris,  and  upon  the  Barbarians ;  whose  numbers 
and  obstinacy  increased  with  the  distress  of  the  Imperial 
army. 

In  this  hopeless  situation,  the  fiiinting  spirits  of  the  Romans 
were  revived  by  the  sound  of  peace.  The  transient  presumption 
of  Sapor  had  vanished  :  he  observed,  with  serious  concern, 
that,  in  the  repetition  of  doubtful  combats,  he  had  lost  his 
most  faithful  and  intrepid  nobles,  his  bravest  troops,  and  the 
g^reatest  part  of  his  train  of  elephants :  and  the  experienced 

Dura  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  wars  of  Antiochus  against  the  rebels  of 
Media  and  Persia  (Polybius,  L  v.  c.  48^  53.  p.  548,  552,  edit.  Casaubon,  in  8vo). 

ui  A  similar  expedient  was  proposed  to  the  leaders  of  the  ten  thousand,  and 
wisely  rejected.  Xenophon,  Anaoasis,  I.  iii.  p.  255,  956,  357.  It  appears  from 
our  modem  travellers  that  rafts  floating  on  bladders  performed  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  Tigris.   [On  the  course  of  the  Tigris  here  cp.  App.  24.  J 

i^The  first  military  acts  of  the  reign  of  Jovian  are  related  by  Ammianus  (xxv. 
6).  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  146,  p.  364),  and  Zosimus  (1.  iil  p.  189^  190^  191, 
[c.  30] ).  Though  we  may  distrust  the  fairness  of  Libanius,  the  ocular  testhnooy 
of  &itropius  (uno  a  Persis  atque  altero  prcelio  victus,  x.  17)  must  incline  us  to 
suspect  that  Ammtanus  has  been  too  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms. 
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monarch  feared  to  provoke  the  resistance  of  despair^  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  the  unexhausted  powers  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  which  might  soon  advance  to  relieve,  or  to  revenge, 
the  successor  of  Julian.    The  Surenas  himself,  accompanied 
by  another  satrap,  appeared  in  the  camp  of  Jovian ;  and 
declared  that  the  clemency  of  his  sovereign  was  not  averse  to 
signify  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  consent  to  spare  and 
to  dismiss  the  Caesar  with  the  relics  of  his  captive  army.  The 
hopes  of  safety  subdued  the  firmness  of  the  Romans ;  the  emperor 
was  compelled,  by  the  advice  of  his  council  and  the  cries  of  the 
soldiers,  to  embrace  the  offer  of  peace ;  and  the  preefect  Sallust 
was  immediately  sent,  with  the  general  Arinthasus,  to  under- 
stand the  pleasure  of  the  Great  King.    The  crafty  Persian 
delayed,  under  various  pretences,  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment; started  difficulties,  required  explanations,  suggested  ex- 
pedients, receded  from  his  concessions,  increased  his  demands, 
and  wasted  four  days  in  the  arts  of  negotiation,  till  he  had  con- 
sumed the  stock  of  provisions  which  yet  remained  in  the  camp 
of  the  Romans.    Had  Jovian  been  capable  of  executing  a  bold 
and  prudent  measure,  he  would  have  continued  his  march  with 
unremitting  diligence;  the  progress  of  the  treaty  would  have 
suspended  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians ;  and,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fourth  day,  he  might  have  salfely  reached  the 
fruitful  province  of  Corduene,  at  the  distance  only  of  one  hundred 
miles.       The  irresolute  emperor,  instead  of  breaking  through 
the  toils  of  the  enemy,  expected  his  &te  with  patient  resigna- 
tion ;  and  accepted  the  humiliating  conditions  of  peace,  which 
it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse.  The  five  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris,  which  had  been  ceded  by  the  grand&ther  of  Sapor, 
were  restored  to  the  Persian  monarchy.    He  acquired,  by  a 
single  article,  the  impregnable  city  of  Nisibis ;  which  had 
sustained,  in  three  successive  sieges,  the  effort  of  his  arms. 
Singara,  and  the  castle  of  the  Moors,  one  of  the  strongest 
places  of  Mesopotamia,  were  likewise  dismembered  from  the 
empire.  It  was  considered  as  an  indulgence,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  those  fortresses  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  effects ; 

ii'Scxtus  Rufus  (de  Provinciis,  c.  29)  embraces  a  poor  subterfuge  of  national 
vanity.  Tanta  reverentia  nominis  Romani  fuit,  ut  a  Persis  primus  de  pace  sermo 
haberetur. 

It  is  presumptuous  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  Ammianus,  a  soldier  and  a 
spectator.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  Aow  the  mountains  of  Corduene  could 
extend  over  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as  low  as  the  conflux  of  the  Tigris  and  the  great 
Zab ;  or  /una  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  could  inarch  one  hundred  miles  in 
four  days. 
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but  the  conqueror  rigorously  iiuisted  that  the  Romans  should 
for  ever  abandon  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Armenia.  A  peace, 
or  rather  a  long  truce^  of  thirty  years  was  stipulated  between 
the  hostile  nations ;  the  faith  of  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
solemn  oaths,  and  religious  ceremonies;  and  hostages  of 
distinguished  rank  were  reciprocally  delivered  to  secure  the 
^^^^^performance  of  the  conditions. 
le  wMkBM^^  The  sophist  of  Antioch,  who  saw  with  indignation  the  sceptre 
^i^SS^/oi  his  hero  in  the  feeble  hand  of  a  Christian  successor,  professes 
to  admire  the  moderation  of  Sapor,  in  contenting  himself  with 
so  small  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  he  had  stretched 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates  the  claims  of  his  ambition,  he  might 
have  been  secure,  says  Libanius,  of  not  meeting  with  a  refusal. 
If  he  had  fixed,  as  the  boundary  of  Persia,  the  Orontes,  the 
Cydnus,  the  Sangarius,  or  even  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  flatterers 
would  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  court  of  Jovian  to  convince 
the  timid  monarch  that  his  remaining  provinces  would  still 
afford  the  most  ample  gratifications  of  power  and  luxury.^^^ 
Without  adopting  in  its  fvl\  force  this  malicious  insinuation, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  conclusion  of  so  ignominious 
a  treaty  was  facilitated  by  the  private  ambition  of  Jovian.  The 
obscure  domestic,  exalted  t^  th**  ^^^^'Xinf  .^y  fp'tM^e  rather  than 
by  merit,  W&S  impatient  to  escape  ftom  the  hands  of  the 
Persians ;  that  he  might  prevent  the  designs  of  Procopius,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  Mesopotamia,  and  establish  his 
doubtful  reign  over  the  legions  and  provinces,  which  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  hasty  and  tumultuous  choice  of  the  camp  beyond 
the  Tigris.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  river,  at  no 
very  considerable  distance  from,  the  fatal  station  of  Dura,^^^ 

"5  The  treaty  of  Dura  is  recorded  with  grief  or  indignation  by  Ammianus  (xx^'. 
7),  Libanius  (C5ral.  Parent,  c.  142,  p.  364),  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  190,  191,  [c.  31]), 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  117,  118  [v.,  c.  15],  who  imputes  the  distress  to 
Julian,  the  deliverance  to  Jovian),  and  butropius  (x.  17).  llie  last-mentioned 
writer,  who  was  present  in  a  military  station,  styles  this  peace  necessariani 
quidem  sed  ignobilem. 

Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  143,  p.  364,  365. 

Conditionibus  .  .  .  dispendiosis  Romanae  reipublicae  impositis  .  .  .  quibcs 
cupidior  regni  quam  glorias  Jovianus  imperio  rudis  adquievit.  Sextus  Rufus  de 
Provinciis,  c.  29.  La  Bl^terie  has  expressed,  in  a  long  direct  oration,  these 
specious  considerations  of  public  and  private  interest.  Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  L  pL 
39,  &c. 

The  generals  were  murdered  on  the  banks  of  the  Zabatus  (Anabasis,  L  ii.  p. 
156,  1.  iii.  p.  226),  or  great  Zab,  a  river  of  Assyria,  400  feet  broad,  which  falls  inic 
the  Tigris  [at  Al  Haditha]  fourteen  hours  below  Mosul.  The  error  of  the  GreeiiS 
bestowed  on  the  great  and  lesser  Zab  the  names  of  the  Wolf  (Lycus),  and  the  Goai 
(Capros).  They  created  these  animals  to  attend  the  Tiger  of  the  East.  [Another 
tributary  of  the  Tigris,  the  Arzan  SO,  is  called  Nahr-adh-Dhlb  or  Wolf-river.] 
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the  ten  thousand  Greeks^  without  generals,  or  guides,  or  pro- 
visions, were  abandoned,  above  twelve  hundred  miles  from  their 
native  country,  to  the  resentment  of  a  victorious  monarch. 
The  difference  of  their  conduct  and  success  depended  much 

more  on  their  character  than  on  their  situation.  instead  of 

tamely  resigning  themselves  to  thf  n^m^,  Hfflihffrafr.mng" and 
privSfe  views  of  a  single  person,  the  united  councils  of  the 
Gt^eKs  wgre  inspire  by  ihe  genw>or'eiitfau5iasrrror^  prtpnlar 
a8iemfi^_L  where  the  rmntT  iff  f^'^'*^  /nfiyon  ia  wi^h  the 

love  of  glory,  the  pride  of^f^^^,  '^^^  *he  contempt  of  death. 
Confleiftiiq  nf  thft^y  superiority  over  fh^  RjtrVfflpAfia  in  «rma  and 
discipline,  they  diad^iyyftH  tn  ylM^  f.h^y  fpfaird  to  mpitiiilntr ; 
every  obstacle  was  surgaoAintrd  thftir  pfltiftniTffj  ^'i^ii^^gi^j 
lYiirjfQiy  giriu.;  gpd^the  mcmorable  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
exposed  and  insulted  thr  TYPnknftnn  of  thft  Pfrmifin  mfrnnrrhyi^"^ 

As  the  price  of  his  disgraceful  concessions,  the  emperor  might  h*  ooBfeiBVM 
perhaps  have  stipulated  that  the  camp  of  the  hungry  Romans  SndM?*^^ 
should  be  plentifully  supj^ied ;  i*>  and  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  Tigris  on  the  bridge  which  was  con- 
structed by  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  But,  if  Jovian  presumed 
to  solicit  those  equitable  terms,  they  were  sternly  refiised  by 
the  haughty  tyrant  of  the  East ;  whose  clemency  had  pardoned 
the  invaders  of  his  country.  The  Saracens  sometimes  inter- 
cepted the  stragglers  of  the  march  ;  but  the  generals  and 
troops  of  Sapor  respected  the  cessation  of  arms ;  and  Jovian 
was  suffered  to  explore  the  most  convenient  place  for  the 
passage  of  the  river.  The  small  vessels,  which  had  been 
saved  from  the  conflagration  of  the  fleet,  performed  the 
most  essential  service.  They  first  conveyed  the  emperor  and 
his  favourites;  and  afterwards  transported,  in  many  successive 
voyages,  a  great  part  of  the  army.  But,  as  every  man  was 
anxious  for  his  personal  safety,  and  apprehensive  of  being 
left  on  the  hostile  shore,  the  soldiers,  who  were  too  im- 
patient to  wait  the  slow  returns  of  the  boats,  boldly  ventured 
themselves  on  light  hurdles,  or  inflated  skins;  and,  drawing 
after  them  their  horses,  attempted,  with  various  success,  to 
swim  across  the  river.  Many  of  these  daring  adventurers 
were  swallowed  by  the  waves ;  many  others,  who  were  carried 

The  C^rofadia  is  vaeue  and  languid :  the  Anabasis  circumstantial  and  ani- 
mated.  Such  IS  the  etem^  difference  between  fiction  and  truth. 

uoAooordingto  Rufinus.  an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  was  stipulated  by 
the  treaty ;  and  Theodoret  afllirms  that  the  obligation  was  faithfully  discharged  by 
the  Persians.  Such  a  fact  is  probable,  but  undoubtedly  false.  See  Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  70a. 
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along  by  the  violenoe  of  the  ftreun,  Ml  an  easy  prey  to  the 
avarice,  or  cruelty,  of  the  wild  Arabs :  and  the  loss  which  the 
army  sustained  in  the  passage  of  the  Tigris  was  not  inferior 
to  the  carnage  of  a  day  of  battle.  As  soon  as  the  Brnnsns 
had  landed  on  the  western  bank,  they  were  deUveml  from  the  j 
hostile  pursuit  of  the  Barbarians;  but,  in  a  laborioos  march  of 
two  hundred  miles  over  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  they  en- 
dured the  last  extremities  of  thifst  and  hunger.  They  woe 
obliged  to  traverse  a  sandy  desert,  which,  in  the  extent  of 
seventy  miles,  did  not  afford  a  single  blade  of  sweet  grass, 
nor  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water ;  and  the  rest  of  the  inhoqnt- 
able  waste  was  untrod  by  the  footsteps  either  of  friends  or 
enemies.  Whenever  a  smaU  measure  of  floor  could  be  dis- 
covered in  the  camp,  twenty  pounds  weight  were  greedily 
purchased  with  ten  pieces  of  gold  :  ^  the  beasts  of  burden 
were  slaughtered  and  devoured;  and  the  desert  was  strewed 
with  the  arms  and  baggage  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  whose 
tattered  garments  and  meagre  countenances  displayed  their 
past  sufferings  and  actual  miseiy.  A  small  <»nvoy  of  pro- 
visions advanced  to  meet  the  army  as  frr  as  the  castle  of  Ur ; 
and  the  supply  was  the  more  grateful,  since  it  declared  the 
fidelity  of  Sebastian  and  Procopius.  At  Thilsaphata,^^  the 
emperor  most  graciously  received  the  generals  of  Mesopota- 
mia, and  the  remains  of  a  once  flourishing  army  at  length  re- 
posed themselves  under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  The  messengen  j 
of  Jovian  had  already  proclaimed,  in  the  language  of 
flattery,  his  election,  his  treaty,  and  his  return ;  and  the  new 
prince  had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Europe ;  by  placing 
the  military  command  in  the  hands  of  those  ofiicers  who,  from 
motives  of  interest  or  inclination,  would  flrmly  support  the 
cause  of  their  bene&ctor.^^ 

m  We  may  recollect  some  lines  of  Lucan  (PhanaL  i¥.  95),  who  describes  a 
similar  distress  of  Csesar's  army  in  Spain : 

Sseva  fames  aderat  

Miles  eget :  toto  ceasd  non  prodigus  emit 

Exiguam  Cererem.    Proh  lucri  pallida  tabes  I 

Non  deest  prolato  jejunus  venditor  auro. 
See  Goicbardt  (Nouveaux  Memoires  Militaires.  torn.  i.  p.  379-389).    His  Analysis 
of  the  two  Campaigns  in  Spain  and  Africa  is  the  noblest  monument  that  has  ever 
been  raised  to  tiie  mme  of  Caesar. 

^  M.  d' Anville  (see  his  Maps,  and  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  9a,  93)  traces  their 
march,  and  assigns  the  true  position  of  Hatra  [Al-gadr],  Ur,  and  Thilsaphata. 
which  Ammianus  has  mentioned.  He  does  not  complain  of  the  Samiel.  the 
deadly  hot  wind,  which  Th^venot  (Voyages,  part  il  li  p.  192)  so  much  dreaded. 

^33t  The  retreat  of  Jovian  is  described  by  Ammianus  (zzv.  9),  Libanius  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  143.  p.  365).  and  Zosimus  (1.  iiL  p.  194  [c  33]). 
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The  friends  of  Julian  had  confidently  announced  the  success  of  Vnhrtnal 
his  expedition.  They  entertained  a  fond  persuasion  that  the«fimi^ui« 
temples  of  the  gods  would  be  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  thep«M/° 
East ;  that  Persia  would  be  reduced  to  the  humble  state  of  a 
tributary  province^  governed  by  the  laws  and  magistrates  of 
Rome ;  that  the  Barbarians  would  adopt  the  dress,  and  manners^ 
and  language,  of  their  conquerors ;  and  that  the  youth  of  Ecba^ 
tana  and  Susa  would  study  the  art  of  rhetoric  under  Grecian 
masters.^^  The  progress  of  the  arms  of  Julian  interrupted  his 
communication  with  the  empire;  and,  from  the  moment  that 
he  passed  the  Tigris,  his  affectionate  subjects  were  ignorant  of 
the  fate  and  fortunes  of  their  prince.  Their  contemplation  of 
fancied  triumphs  was  disturbed  by  the  melancholy  rumour  of 
his  death ;  and  they  persisted  to  doubt,  after  they  could  no 
longer  deny,  the  truth  of  that  fatal  event.^^^  The  messengers  of 
Jovian  promulgated  the  specious  tale  of  a  prudent  and  necessary 
peace :  the  voice  of  &me,  louder  and  more  sincere,  revealed  the 
disgrace  of  the  emperor  and  the  conditions  of  the  ignominious 
treaty.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  filled  with  astonishment 
and  grief,  with  indignation  and  terror,  when  they  were  informed 
that  the  unworthy  successor  of  Julian  rehnquished  the  five  pro- 
vinces which  had  been  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Galerius ;  and  that 
he  shamefully  surrendered  to  the  Barbarians  the  important  city 
of  Nisibis,  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  provinces  of  the  East.^** 
The  deep  and  dangerous  question,  how  fiu*  the  public  &ith 
should  be  observed,  when  it  becomes  incompatible  with  the 
public  safety,  was  freely  agitated  in  popular  conversation ;  and 
some  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  emperor  would  redeem 
his  pusillanimous  behaviour  by  a  splendid  act  of  patriotic  perfidy. 
The  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Roman  senate  had  always  disclaimed 
the  unequal  conditions  which  were  extorted  from  the  distress  of 
her  captive  armies;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
national  honour  by  dehvering  the  guilty  general  into  the  hands 
of  the  Barbarians,  the  greatest  part  of  the  subjects  of  Jovian 

^Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c  145,  p.  366.  Such  were  the  natural  hopes  and 
wishes  of  a  rhetoriciaiL 

ii^The  people  of  Carrhse,  a  city  devoted  to  Paganisnii  buried  the  inauspicious 
messenp^er  under  a  pile  of  stones.  Zosimus,  L  iii.  p.  196  [c  34].  Libanius,  when 
he  received  the  fatal  intelligence,  cast  his  eye  on  his  sword ;  but  he  recollected  that 
Plato  had  condemned  suicide,  and  that  he  must  live  to  compose  the  panegyric  of 
Julian  (Libanius  de  Vit&  suA,  torn.  ii.  p.  45,  46). 

^  Ammianus  and  Eutropius  may  be  admitted  as  fair  and  credible  witaesses  of 
the  public  language  and  opinions.  The  people  of  Antiocfa  reviled  an  ignoroinioos 
peace,  which  exposed  them  to  the  Persians  on  a  naked  and  defenceless  frontier. 
(ExoerpL  Valesiana,  p.  845,  ex  Johanne  Antiocfaeno.) 
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would  have  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  precedent  of  andent 

times.127 

But  the  emperor^  whatever  might  be  the  limits  of  nis  con- 
stitutional authority^  was  the  absolute  master  of  the  laws  and 
arms  of  the  state  ;  and  the  same  motives  which  had  forced  him 
to  subscribe,  now  pressed  him  to  execute,  the  treaty  of  peace. 
He  was  impatient  to  secure  an  empire  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
provinces ;  and  the  respectable  names  of  religion  and  honour 
concealed  the  personal  fears  and  the  ambition  of  Jovian.  Not- 
withstanding the  dutiful  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants,  decency, 
as  well  as  prudence,  forbade  the  emperor  to  lodge  in  the  palace 
of  Nisibis ;  but,  the  next  morning  after  his  arrival,  Bineses,  the 
ambassador  of  Persia,  entered  the  place,  displayed  from  the 
citadel  the  standard  of  the  Grreat  King,  and  proclaimed,  in  his 
name,  the  cruel  alternative  of  exile  or  servitude.  The  principal 
citizens  of  Nisibis,  who,  till  that  fatal  moment,  had  confided  in 
the  protection  of  their  sovereign,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet 
They  conjured  him  not  to  abandon,  or,  at  least,  not  to  deliver, 
a  faithful  colony  to  the  rage  of  a  barbarian  tyrant,  exasperated 
by  the  three  successive  defeats  which  he  had  experienced 
under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  They  still  possessed  arms  and 
courage  to  repel  the  invaders  of  their  country ;  they  requested 
only  the  permission  of  using  them  in  their  own  defence ;  and, 
as  soon  as  they  had  asserted  their  independence,  they  should 
implore  the  favour  of  being  again  admitted  into  the  rank  of  his 
subjects.  Their  arguments,  their  eloquence,  their  tears,  were 
ineffectual.  Jovian  alleged,  with  some  confusion,  the  sanctity 
of  oaths ;  and,  as  the  reluctance  with  which  he  accepted  the 
present  of  a  crown  of  gold  convinced  the  citiaens  of  their  hope- 
less condition,  the  advocate  Sylvanus  was  provoked  to  exclaim, 
"  O  Emperor !  may  y6u  ^us  be  crowned  by  all  the  cities  of 
your  dominions!''  govian,  who,  in  a  few  weeHft  assumed 
the  habits  of  a  prince;™  was  displeased  with  freedom,  and 
offended  with  truth ;  andL  as^"tpC"-reasonably  oupposed  that  the 
discontent  of  the  people  might  incline  them  to  submit  to  the 

i^The  Abb^  de  la  Bl^terie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  212-227),  though  a  severe 
cssaist,  has  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  bound  to  execute  his  promise ;  since 
he  could  not  dismember  the  empire,  nor  alienate,  without  their  consent,  the 
allegiance  of  his  people.  I  have  never  found  much  delight  or  instruction  in  such 
political  metaphysics. 

At  Nisibis  he  performed  a  royai  act.  A  brave  oflicer,  his  name-sake,  who 
had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  purple,  was  dra|[ged  from  supper,  thrown  into  a 
well,  and  stoned  to  death,  vrithout  any  form  of  trial  or  evidence  of  guilt.  Anunian. 
XXV.  8. 
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Persian  government^  he  published  an  edict,  under  pain  of  death, 
that  they  should  leave  the  city  within  the  term  of  three  days. 
Ammianus  has  delineated  in  lively  colours  the  scene  of  universal 
despair,  which  he  seems  to  have  viewed  with  an  eye  of  com- 
passion. ^  29    Tjjg  martial  youth  deserted,  with  indignant  grief, 
the  walls  which  they  had  so  gloriously  defended :  the  discon- 
solate mourner  dropt  a  last  tear  over  the  tomb  of  a  son  or  1 
husband,  which  must  soon  be  prof&ned  by  the  rude  hand  of  a  I 
Barbarian  master ;  and  the  aged  citizen  kissed  the  threshold,  and  \ 
clung  to  the  doors,  of  the  house  where  he  had  passed  the  cheer-  / 
ful  and  careless  hours  of  infancy.    The  highways  were  crowded  / 
with  a  trembling  multitude :  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  sex,  / 
and  age,  were  lost  in  the  general  calamity.    Every  one  strove  , 
to  bear  away  some  fragment  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes ;  . 
and,  as  they  could  not  command  the  immediate  service  of  an  I 
adequate  number  of  horses  or  waggons,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  behind  them  the  greatest  part  of  their  valuable  effects. 
The  savage  insensibility  of  Jovian  appears  to  have  aggravated 
the  hardships  of  these  unhappy  fugitives.    They  were  seated, 
however,  in  a  new-built  quarter  of  Amida;  and  that  rising  city, 
with  the  reinforcement  of  a  very  considerable  colony,  soon  re- 
covered its  former  splendour,  and  became  the  capital  of  Meso- 
potamia. ^^^^    Similar  orders  were  dispatched  by  the  emperor  for 
the  evacuation  of  Singara  and  the  castle  of  the  Moors  ;  and  for 
the  restitution  of  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris.  Sapor 
enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  fruits  of  his  victory ;  and  this  ignominious 
peace  has  j  ustly  been  considered  as  a  memorable  sera  in  th  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.    The  predecessors  of  Jovian  had 
sometimes  relinquished  the  dominion  of  distant  and  unprofitable 
provinces ;  but,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  genius  of 
Rome,  the  god  Terminus,  who  guarded  the  boundaries  of  the 

republic,  had  never  retired  before  the  sword  of  a  victorious 
enemy.^31 

After  Jovian  had  performed  those  engagements  which  theBefl«etioBfl<m 
voice  of  his  people  might  have  tempted  him  to  violate,  he  ^^'^  ****** 
hastened  away  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  proceeded 
with  his  whole  court  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Antioch.^^^  With- 

3^  See  XXV.  9,  and  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  194,  195  fc.  33]. 

J'o  Chron.  Paschal,  p.  300  [vol.  i.  p.  554,  ed.  Bonn  J.    The  ecclesiastical  Notitige 
may  be  consulted. 

Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  192,  193  [c.  32].  Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c.  29. 
Augustin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  iv.  c.  39.  This  general  position  must  be  applied  and 
interpreted  with  some  caution. 

i>3AmmianuSy  xxv.  9.   Zosimus,  L  iii.  p.  196  [c.  34].   He  might  be  edax,  et 
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out  consulting  the  dictates  of  religious  seal,  he  was  prompted^ 
by  humanity  and  gratitude,  to  bestow  the  last  honours  on  the 
remains  of  his  deceased  sovereign  and  Procopius,  who 
sincerely  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  kinsman,  was  removed  from 
the  command  of  the  army,  under  the  decent  pretence  of  con- 
ducting the  funeraL  The  corpse  of  Julian  was  transported 
from  Nisibis  to  Tarsus,  in  a  slow  march  of  fifteen  days ;  and,  as 
it  passed  through  the  cities  of  the  East,  was  saluted  by  the 
hostile  Actions,  with  mournful  lamentations  and  clamorous 
insults.  The  Pagans  already  placed  their  beloved  hero  in  the 
rank  of  those  gods  whose  worship  he  had  restored ;  while  the 
invectives  of  the  Christians  pursued  the  soul  of  the  apostate  to 
hell,  and  his  body  to  the  grave.^^  One  party  lamented  the 
approaching  ruin  of  their  altars;  the  other  celebrated  the 
marvellous  deliverance  of  the  church.  The  Christians  ap- 
plauded, in  lofty  and  ambiguous  strains,  the  stroke  of  divine 
vengeance,  which  had  been  so  long  suspended  over  the  guilty 
head  of  Julian.  They  acknowledged  that  the  death  of  the 
tjnrant,  at  the  instant  he  expired  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  re- 
vealed  to  the  saints  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Cappadoda ;  and, 
instead  of  suflTering  him  to  &11  by  the  Persian  darts,  their  indis- 
cretion  ascribed  the  heroic  deed  to  the  obscure  hand  of  some 
mortal  or  immortal  champion  of  the  fiuth.^^  Such  imprudent 
declarations  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  malice,  or  credulity, 
of  their  adversaries;^^  who  darkly  insinuated,  or  confidently 

vino  Venerique  indulgens.  But  I  agree  with  La  B16terie  (torn.  i.  p.  148-154)  in 
rejecting  the  foolish  report  of  a  Bacchanalian  riot  (ap.  Suidam)  cdefjrated  at 
Antioch,  by  the  emperor,  his  w/e^  and  a  troop  of  concubines. 

us  The  Abb6  de  la  Bl^terie  (torn.  i.  p.  156,  aoo)  handsomely  exposes  the  brutal 
bigotry  of  Baronius,  who  would  have  thrown  Julian  to  the  dogs,  ne  cespititii 
quidem  sepultur&  dignus. 

U4  Compare  the  sophist  and  the  saint  (Libanius.  Monod.  torn.  iL  pi  351  and 
Orat.  Parent  c.  1^5,  p,       c,  156,  p.  377,  with  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  125- 
132 [v.,  c.  36-38]).  The  Christian  orator  faintly  mutters  some  exhortations  to 
modesty  and  forgiveness :  but  he  is  well  satisfied  that  the  real  sufferings  of  Julian  | 
will  far  exceed  the  fabulous  torments  of  Ixion  or  Tantalus. 

[A  necessary  correction  of  acknowledge,  which  appears  in  the  quarto  ed.] 

iKTillemont(Hist.desEmpereurs,tom.  iv.  p.  549)  has  collected  thesevisions.  Some 
saint  or  angel  was  observed  to  be  absent  in  the  night  on  a  secret  expedition.  &c 

ussozomen  (1.  vi  3)  applauds  the  Greek  doctrine  of  iyrannicidt;  but  the 
whole  passage,  which  ajesmt  might  have  translated,  is  prudently  suppressed  the 
president  Cousin. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Julian,  an  uncertain  rumour  was  scattered, 
telo  cecidisse  Romano.  It  was  carried,  by  some  deserters,  to  the  Persian  camp : 
and  the  Romans  were  reproached  as  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  by  Sapor  and 
his  subjects  (Ammian.  xxv.  6.  Libanius  de  ulciscendA  Juliani  nece,  c  xiii.  p.  162, 
163).  It  was  urged,  as  a  decisive  proof,  that  no  Persian  had  appeared  to  cUum  the 
promised  reward  (Liban.  Orat  Parent  c  141,  p.  363).  But  the  fljring  horseman, 
who  darted  the  fatal  javelin,  might  be  ignorant  of  its  effect ;  or  he  might  be  slain 
in  the  same  action.   Ammianus  neither  feels  nor  inspires  a  sunricion.  j 
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asserted,  that  the  governors  of  the  church  had  instigated  and 
directed  the  fanaticism  of  a  domestic  assassin.  Above  sixteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Julian^  the  charge  was  solenmly  and 
vehemently  urged,  in  a  public  oration,  addressed  by  Libanius  to 
the  emperor  Theodosius.  His  suspicions  are  unsupported  by 
fact  or  argument ;  and  we  can  only  esteem  the  generous  zeal  of 
the  sophist  of  Antioch  for  the  cold  and  neglected  ashes  of  his 
friend.i» 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  funerals,  as  well  as  in  the 
triumphs,  of  the  Romans,  that  thevoice  of  praise  should  be  cor-/^ 
rectedbyjthat  of  fffttiffi  and  rdir^ ;  "f^*^  ih^^^  irTTR^*  inr^i^cf 
the~splendid  pageants,  which  displayed  the  glory  of  the  living 
or  of  the  dead,  their  imperfections  should  not  be  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world.^*®  This  custom  was  practised  in  the 
funeral  of  Julian.  The  comedians,  who  resented  his  contempt 
and  aversion  for  the  theatre,  exhibited,  with  the  applause  of  a 
Christian  audience,  the  lively  and  exaggerated  representation  of 
the  faults  and  follies  of  the  deceased  emperor.  His  various 
character  and  singular  manners  afforded  an  ample  scope  for 
pleasantry  and  ridicule.^^^  In  the  exercise  of  his  unconunon 
talents,  he  often  descended  below  the  majesty  of  his  rank. 
Alexander  was  transformed  into  Diogenes ;  the  philosopher  was 
degraded  into  a  priest.  The  purity  of  his  virtue  was  sullied  by 
excessive  vanity :  his  superstition  disturbed  the  peace,  and  en- 
dangered the  safety,  of  a  mighty  empire ;  and  his  irregular  sallies 
were  the  less  entitled  to  indulgence,  as  they  appear  to  be  the 
laborious  efforts  of  art,  or  even  of  affectation.  The  remains  of 
Julian  were  interred  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia ;  but  his  stately  tomb 
which  arose  in  that  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  cold  and  limpid 
Cydnus,^^  was  displeasing  to  the  faithful  friends,  who  loved  and 

wOo-TK  ivToXiiv  vAiypwy  <r^v  avrur  if^xoyri.  Tbis  dark  and  ambiguous 
expression  may  point  to  Athanasius,  the  first,  without  a  rival,  of  the  Christian 
clergy  (Libanius  de  ulcis.  JuL  nece,  c.  5,  p.  149.  La  Bi^erie,  HisL  de  Jovien,  t.  i. 
p.  179). 

^The  Orator  (Fabncius,  Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn,  vil  p.  145-179)  scatters  suspicions, 
demands  an  inquiry,  and  insinuates  that  proofs  might  still  be  obtained.  He 
ascribes  the  success  of  the  Huns  to  the  criminal  neglect  of  revenging  Julian's  death. 

i^At  the  funeral  of  Vespasian,  the  comedian  who  personat<Ml  that  frugal 
emperor  anxiously  inquired,  how  much  it  cost? — Fourscore  thousand  pounds 
(centies). — Give  me  the  tenth  part  of  the  sum,  and  throw  my  body  into  the  Tiber. 
Sueton.  in  Vespasian,  c.  19,  with  the  notes  of  Casaubon  and  Gronovius. 

141  Gregory  (Orat  iv.  p.  119,  120  [v.,  c.  16])  compares  this  supposed  ignominy 
and  ridicule  to  the  funersd  honours  of  Constantius,  whose  body  was  chaunted  over 
mount  Taurus  by  a  choir  of  angels. 

i42Quintus  Curtius,  I  iil  a  4.   The  luxuriancy  of  his  descriptions  has  been 
often  censured.   Yet  it  was  almost  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  describe  a  river, 
whose  waters  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander. 
VOL.  IL  31 
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ferered  the  menuxy  of  that  extnunrdinary  man.  The  philoaopher 
expressed  a  very  reasonable  wish  that  the  disciple  of  Plato  might 
ihave  reposed  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy :  while  the 
[soldiers  exclaimed  in  bolder  accents  that  the  ashes  of  Julian 
Whould  have  been  mingled  with  those  of  Caesar,  in  the  field  of 
MQn>  and  among  the  ancient  monuments  of  Roman  virtue.^^ 
mWnlsioiy  of  princes  -does  not  very  frequently  renew  the  ex- 
ample of  a  similar  competition. 

1^  Libantiifl^  Orat.  Prntcnu  c.  156.  p.  377.  Yet  be  ackocnHedm  with  sratitnde 
the  liberality  of  the  two  royal  brothers  in  decorating  the  tomb  of  Julian  (de  olds. 
JuL  necc.  c  7,  p.  15a). 

^Cujus  suprema  et  cineres.  si  qtd  tunc  juste  consnlevet,  noo  Cydma  ▼ideie 
deberet,  quamvis  gratissimus  amnis  ct  liquidus  :  sed  ad  peipetuandam  gloriam 
recte  factomm  praeterlambere  Tiberis,  intersecans  urbem  aetemam  divonunque 
veterum  monumenta  praestringeos.  AmmiaiL  uv.  la 
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[Br  an  inAdvertency  it  was  not  mentioned  in  voL  i.  pi  443,  that  0.  do  Boor  has 
shown  it  to  be  highly  probable  (B^zantinisohe  Zeitsehrift,  i.  p.  13  aqq.)  that  the 
Anonymous  Continuer  of  Dion  is  identical  with  Peter  the  Patridan  (who  lived 
in  the  sixth  oentuiy  under  Justinian).— It  should  also  be  added  to  the  notice  of 
Ruf  us  Festus,  on  p.  448,  that  this  writer  should  be  simply  called  Festus  (as  G. 
Wagener  observes  m  his  Jahreslxuioht  on  Eutropius,  in  Pnilologus,  42,  p.  6Sl), 
as  the  addition  "  Rufus''  appears  only  in  inferior  Mss.  It  is  highly  unsafe  to 
HvetHc,  as  some  writers  do,  of  "  Rufius  Festus,"  on  the  strength  of  a  guess  of 
Mommsen  (Hermes,  16,  p.  605)  that  the  author  of  the  Breviarium  is  identical 
with  the  Rufius  Festus  Avienus  of  C.  I.  L. .  6. 103.— I  am  also  bound  to  state  that 
£.  Kohde  (Byz.  Ztaoh.,  6,  p.  1  «9^.)  and  C.  Neumann  (in  the  same  number  of 
the  same  journal)  agree  in  ascrioing  to  the  tenth  oent.  the  PhUopatria^  which, 
with  Crarape,  I  assigned  to  the  seventh  in  voL  i.  p^  340 ;  and  they  urge  weighty 
arguments  against  C  rampe's  view.  ] 

The  Db  Mortibus  rERsscuTOBUM,  which  was  briefly  noticed  in  vol  i., 
Appendix  1,  calls  for  some  further  observations  here.  It  always  seemed  dear 
that  it  was  ascribed  to  Lactantius  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
possible  that  L.  Caeoilius  (the  name  of  the  author  in  the  unique  Ms.  found  at 
M oissao.  and  now  in  the  Bibl.  Nationale)  might  be  a  mistake  for  L.  CsbUub,  the 
name  of  Firmianus  Lactantius;  acoordingly,  fortified  by  the  judgments  of 
Teuffel  and  Ebert.  I  am  inclined  (with  Schiller.  Burckhardt,  and  others)  to 
aooept  the  identification,  and  suppose  that  the  difference  of  style  (justly  noticed 
by  Gibbon,  ch.  xx.  n.  40)  may  be  explained  by  difference  of  subject  Tet  a  study 
of  the  exhaustive  investigation  of  Brandt  might  go  far  to  convince  one  that 
Lactantius  was  not  the  author  of  the  Hortes,  and  that  Gibbon's  hesitation  was 
thoroughly  justified.  The  aignments  of  Ebert,  the  chief  champion  of  the 
Lactantian  authorship  (Ueber  den  Verfasser  dee  Buches  de  M.  P..  Ber.  der 
sachs.  Ges.  der  Wissensch.,  phil.-hist.  CI.  1870),  have  been  assailed  with  force 
bv  Brandt,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Lactantius,  in  his  essay  Ueber  die 
l&tstehungsverhaltnisse  der  Proeaschr.  des  Lact.  und  des  Buches  do  M.  P. 
(Sitzungsber.  der  Wiener  Akad.,  vol.  oxxv..  Abb.  vi.  1892). 

(1)  There  is  a  serious  chronological  argument,  which  in  itself  (if  the  facts  were 
correct)  would  be  almost  conclusive  (first  urged  by  P.  Meyer  in  Qucwt.  Laotant. 
partiouJa  prima.  1878).  The  author  of  the  Mortes  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
persecutions  at  Nicomedia,  where  he  wrote  after  the  middle  of  313  a.d.  (cp.  xii. 
8;  xiii.  1;  zxzv.  4;  xlviii.  1;  and  xlviii.  13;  xlix. ;  lii.  4).  But  the  Divine 
Institutions,  which  was  finished  before  310  (Brandt  has  shown,  p.  12  that  it 
was  almost  certainly  completed  in  307-8),  though  begun  at  Nicomedia,  was  finished 
at  Trier,  whither  Lactantius  must  have  gone  before  310.  Therefore,  the 
writer  who  describes  as  an  eye-witaen  the  persecutions  after  310  cannot  have 
been  Lactantius. 

(2)  There  are  peculiarities  in  style  in  the  Mortes  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject;  eg*,  "more  or  less  strong  vulgarisms,  GraMlsms, 
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&0..  whtre  LaoUnUiu  writot  oorraetly"  (p.  96,  t,g.»  muertri  with  dat.,  iMim^ 

(3)  Advocates  of  the  Laotantian  aathonhip  i^peal  to  numerouB  paaaagea  which 
are  verbally  identical  with,  or  echoes  of,  passages  of  Lactantius.  But  Bnuidt  urges 
that  these  must  be  the  work  of  an  inferior  imitator,  and  are  in  fact  a  strong 
aigument  acainst  the  J^wtAntian  authorship.  Especially-  instructive  is  a  oom- 
parison  of  Mort.  xxzviii.  1  (which  Bbert  is  forced  to  refl^  as  an  interpolation) 
with  Div.  Inst.  vL  23.  §  10-12. 

(4)  Brandt  also  insists  that  the  author  of  the  Mortes  (whose  want  of  bimafida 
is  glaringly  exhibited  in  his  exaggerated  descriptions  of  Maiimin*s  lust,  e.^.,  or 
the  cruelty  of  Qalerius ;  zxxviiL  4;  xzl.  6)  stanos  on  a  lower  ethical  level  than 
the  Lactantius  whom  we  know  from  his  undoubted  writings. 

(6)  The  weak  argument  which  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  Mortes  is  dedicated  to 
"  I>onatcis  confessor,"  and  that  Lactantius  inscribed  his  De  Ira  Dei  to  Donatus,  ii 
turned  by  Brandt  into  an  argument  on  the  other  side.  While  the  mere  identitv 
of  a  most  common  name  proves  nothing,  what  we  know  of  the  two  Donati  forbids 
the  identification.  The  Donatus  of  the  Mort.  was  imprisoned  in  305  (cf.  16;  35). 
and  underwent  the  stress  of  the  persecution ;  but  the  only  thing  that  Laotantitu 
has  to  say  to  his  'Donatus  is  to  warn  him  against  trustins  the  authority  of  phi]o8o< 
phers.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  the  De  Ira  Dei  that  the  person  addressed  was 
undergoing  imprisonment,  which,  whether  the  De  Ira  Dei  was  prior  to  311  (as 
Brandt  hiui  tried  to  show)  or  subsequent  (as  Ebert  held),  is  an  argument  against 
the  identification  of  the  two  Donati 

On  the  other  hand  the  Mortes  was  ascribed  to  Lactantius  in  the  course  of  the 
fourth  century,  for  Jerome  had  a  copy  in  393  a.d.,  on  which  doubtless  the  name 
of  Lactantius  was  inscribed ;  De  Vir.  lU.  c.  80,  habemu%  (I  possess)  ei%u—iie 
peneotUione  l/ibrum  unum.  And  Brandt  has  corroborated  this  view  of  Jerome's 
statement  by  showing  that  the  person  who  (c  370  or  not  many  years  later)  inter- 

S>lated  the  Divine  Institutions  with  the  addresses  to  the  Emperors  (see  Brandt, 
e  Kaiseranredon,  Sitzungsber.  der  W.  Ak.  119, 1889),  made  use  of  the  Mortes, 
supposing  it  to  be  Laotantian.  This  false  ascription  of  the  treatise,  the  work 
perhaps  of  a  pupil  of  Lactantius,  to  Lactantius  himself  is  accounted  for  by  Brandt 
oy  the  hypotnesis  that  it  was  published  anonymously,  and  the  pubUc,  anxious 
to  discover  the  authorship,  were  led  by  the  Laotantianisms  and  the  Nioomedian 
origin  to>  fix  on  the  well^own  writer  of  the  Divine  Institutions.  L.  Cmilii 
would.be,  on  this  hypothesis,  probably  a  mistake  for  L.  Oielii  (i.e.  Laotantii),  and 
not  the  name  of  the  true  author. 

As  for  the  date  (discussed  by  (Torres  in  Philologus,  xzxvi.  p.  597  tqq.^  1877). 
Brandt  narrows  it  down  to  a  short  period  between  the  end  of  314  ▲.!>.  and  the 
middle  of  315  (p.  111).  The  Epitome  of  the  Divine  Institutions  (its  Lactantian 
authorship  has  been  vindicated,  p.  2-10)  was  used  in  the  Mortes,  and  was  wrstteo 
between  tne  middle  of  313  a.d.  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Mortes.  Seeck  (whs 
accepts  from  Idatius  316  as  date  of  Diocletian's  death)  makes  the  limits  317  and 
32L 

On  Brandt's  arguments  I  would  observe  that  all  except  (1)  have  little  cogency. 
(4)  is  especially  weak ;  we  have  a  much  more  glaring  example  of  such  inoonsiatency 
m  the  case  of  Procopius  the  historian.  In  regard  to  (1),  Seeck  urges  (Geseh.  des 
Unterg.  dor  ant.  Welt,  p.  428)  J erome's  statement  that  L.  taught  Orispus  as  Cieear, 
t.e.  after  317  a.  d.  ;  Constantino  would  not  before  his  conversion  (312,  at  earliest) 
have  chosen  a  Christian  preceptor  for  his  son ;  in  308  Crispus  was  not  more  than  two 
years  old.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  L.  went  to  Trier 
much  before  317 ;  therefore  he  could  be  in  Nicomedia  in  313 ;  and  the  chief 
argument  against  the  Lactantian  authorship  of  the  Mortes  breaks  down.  It  may 
be  added  that  no  argument,  except  one  favourable  to  the  identification,  ean  be 
based  on  the  difference  between  tne  names  in  the  Mss. — CsbUus  and  Ceoilius, — 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  L,  Caeiliut  Firmianug  is  found  in  a  Numidian  inscription 
(C.  L  L.  8,  7241) ;  and  Lactantius  belonged  to  the  African  Diocese  (Seeck, 
426). 

On  the  life  of  Lactantius  see  Brandt,  Ueber  das  Leben  des  L. ,  Sitiungsber.  der 
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W,  Akad.,  on..  1B90 ;  and  on  the  intarpoIatioDs  in  tho  Divine  InsL  (lee  aWe 
chap.  xz.  n.  2)  his  two  papers,  Die  dualistiiohen  ZnaHtze,  ib,  oxriii. ,  1889.  and 
Die  Kaiseranreden.  f6.  oxix..  1889. 

To  anderatand  the  historical  work  of  Euabbius  of  Ceaarea.  we  must  glance  at 
the  "Ghronographies''  of  Sextus  Julius  Afrioanos.  who  flourished  in  uie  early 
part  of  the  thira  oentury  and  wrote  his  ohronograpliioal  work  between  212  and 
221  A.O.  All  that  is  known  about  him  and  his  work  will  be  found  in  the  invalu- 
able study  of  H.  Orelser,  Seztus  Julius  Af  rioanus  und  die  bjzantinisohe  Ghrono- 
graphie  (1880).  He  is  the  founder  of  Bvzantine  ehronography.  His  system  is 
determined  by  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  world-epoch  of  6000  yean ;  and  he  divides 
this  into  two  parts  at  the  death  of  Phalek.  He  is  concerned  to  prove  that  the 
Incarnation  took  place  in  the  year  5600  (=2  b.o.  ) ;  after  which  there  are  500  yean 
of  waiting  till  the  end  of  the  world  ana  the  beffinning  of  the  millenniimi  or  the 
World-Sabbath.  The  date  of  Moses  was  fixed  at  1020  yeara  before  the  first 
olympiad  by  Justus  of  Tiberias,  and  this  view,  to  which  the  apologist  Justin  gave 
currency,  is  maintained  by  Africanus,  who  puts  Moses  in  3707-8  and  the  first 
oh'mpiad^fint  year  of  Ahaa  in  4727-8.  A  contemporary  of  Africanus,  Hippolytus 
of  Borne,  also  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  world,  which  Geiser  (ii.  23)  designates  as  a 
very  feeble  performance,  in  eruditicm  far  inferior  to  that  of  Africanus. 

The  chronicle  of  Euscbius,  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome,  threw  that  of 
Africanus  into  the  background.  Qelser  (ii.  42  tqq, )  gives  him  the  credit  which  he 
deserves  for  his  exceUent  critical  diacussion  of  the  number  of  yean  between  the 
Exodus  and  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  Here  we  have  a  contradiction 
between.  St.  Paul  and  the  Book  of  Judges  on  one  hand,  and  the  Books  of  Kings 
on  the  other.  Eusebius  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  inspired  numben  wi^ 
masterly  ability,  just  as  if  they  occurred  in  profane  documents,  and  rejects  the 
statement  of  the  apostle  PauL  *'  In  later  patristic  literature  we  find  nothing 
similar.  The  Greek  Church  was  perfectly  speechless  at  the  boldness  which 
treated  the  chronological  sketch  of  the  apostle  like  that  of  a  profane  author ' 
(Geiser.  ti.  47). 

Again  the  historical  instinct  of  Eusebius  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  his  era. 
While  Africanus  began  with  Adam,  this  instinct  taught  Eusebius  that  all  Hebrew 
events  before  Abraham  were  "  prehistoric,"  and  bo  he  dated  events  by  the  yean 
of  Abraham,  whom  he  places  in  2017  B.a .  whereas  the  date  of  Africanus  was  2300. 
But  this  was  little  compared  with  his  boldness  in  rejecting  the  received  date  of 
Moses,  whom  he  placed  in  1512  b.c.  instead  of  1795  b.c. 

In  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  Panegyric  on  Gonstantine.  and  the  Life  of 
Constantino  (a  Denktchrift  rather  than  a  regular  biography;  Ranke),  the 
guiding  idea  of  Eusebius  is  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  empire,  for  which 
Gonstantine  was  the  chosen  instrument.  See  Bankers  short  suggestive  essay  in 
Weltgeschichte.  ii.  2.  249  tqq, ;  one  of  his  points  is  that  we  must  not  P'ess  some 
deviations  in  the  Life,  written  after  Constantine's  death,  from  the  earlier  works. 
But  we  must  agree  with  the  remark  of  O.  Seeok :  '"-Nichts  hat  dem  Andenken  des 
grossen  Kaisen  mehr  gesohadet  ala  das  Lftgenbuoh  des  Eusebioe  Seeck  declines 
to  make  any  use  of  the  documents  contained  in  it.  P.  Meyer,  de  Vita  Const 
Eusebiana,  1883 ;  V.  Schultze,  (^uellen-untenuohungen  sur  vita  Const.  desEus., 
m  Zeitsch.  fUr  Kirchengesoh.,  ziv.  p.  503  J99.,  1894 ;  Amedeo  Crivellucci,  Delia 
f ede  storica  di  Eusebio  nella  vita  di  Constantino,  1888  (Livomo) ;  Qdrres,  Z.  f . 
wiss.  Theol.,  zx.  215  sqq. ;  xxi.  35  tqq. ;  zzziiL  124  sag. 

Two  historical  fragments,  one  covering  a,i>.  293-337,  the  other  ^.n.  474-526, 
first  printed  by  H.  Valois  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Ammian  (from  a  Ms. 
belonging  to  J.  Sirmond,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  PhiUipps  collection, 
and  was  translated  in  1887  from  Cheltenham  to  Berlin),  are  generally  described 
under  the  name  Anonykus  VAutsii.  This  title  is  misleading,  by  its  suggestion 
that  the  two  fragments  belong  to  the  same  work,  whereas  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other ;  but  it  is  still  convenient  to  refer  to  them  under  the  old  title. 
Though  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ammianus,  Gardthausen,  following  the  ez- 
ample  of  Valois,  printed  them  at  the  end  of  his  edition.  The  authoritative  edition 
{a  now  Momms^ns  in  the  Chronica  Minora  (M.  O.  H.) ;  the  fint  which  ooncarof 
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uf  here,  being  printed  under  the  title  Origo  Oonekwitini  impemtorM  in  ^  L 

p.  7-11  (1891). 

The  unknown  author  of  this  fragment  wrote  in  the  fourth  eentniy,  and 
Mommeen  designates  him  as  "  optimi  et  Ammiano  neque  aetate  neque  aoctoritate 
inferioris  "  and  adds  that  heprooably  wrote  ante  tempora absolute  Christiana". 
Several  paesagee  (ca. ,  SO,  33,  34).  which  are  redolent  of  the  Christian  olerieal 
style,  are  shown  to  be  interpolations  derived  from  Orosius  (Hatnmsen,  psreLp. 
6 ;  cdl  W.  Ohnesorge,  Per  Anouymus  Valesii  de  Constantino,  p.  88  499. ,  18Gs. 
who  nas  some  good  remarks  on  the  author's  geographical  knowledge,  and  the 
probability  that  he  wrote  in  Italy). 

[The  Amonymi  Homodia  ^first  published  by  Morelli  in  1691)  was  suppoaed  to 
be  (in  aooordance  with  its  title  in  the  PalatmeMs.)  a  funeral  oration  on  Con- 
Stan  tine,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantino  the  Great ;  and  on  this  supposition  Gibbon 
made  important  use  of  it  (n.  n.  S6 ;  cp.  p.  £3S,  n.  71).  But  it  is  only 
neoessary  to  read  it  oarefuily  to  see  that  the  inscription  is  false,  and  that  it 
cannot  refer  to  the  younger  Constantino.  This  was  proved  by  Wesseling.  who 
made  it  probable  that  the  subject  of  the  oration  was  Theodore  Palsologus.  As 
the  argument  of  Gibbon  as  to  Fausta's  survival  was  recently  repeated  by  such  a 
capable  scholar  as  Victor  Bchultse.  with  an  appeal  to  the  Monodia  (Brieger's 
Zeitsehr.  f.  Kirohengeschichte,  viii.  p.  641,  apparently  he  had  not  read  the 
document),  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  brietly  the  chief  decisive  points.  (I 
cite  from  the  most  recent  edition :  Anon.  Graeoi  oratio  funebris,  oy  C.  E. 
Frotsoher,  1856.)  (1)  The  very  first  words  are  quite  impossible  in  an  orator  of 

the  fourth  cenluiy  :  'Ai'fiptt  'PwMaioi,  ^laAAor  Sc  rwr  'P«*ft«iMr  vpTC  kti^tavm.  iwiw^n- 

(2)  The  subject  of  the  laudation  died  of  a  plague  (p.  14) ;  Constantino  aooaiding 
to  our  authorities  was  killed  by  violence.    (3)  ivl  roirrocf  ««  n«Aov«Fini9«v  vpbc 
wixiv  avnyov  (p.  16)  does  not  apply  to  Constantino,  nor  yet  (4)  the  statement  <p.  S6) 
that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Iberia  (whether  Spanish  or  Caucasian)  to  get  him  a 
wife.] 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  history  of  Constantino  the  Great,  in  two 
books,  written  by  a  young  Athenian  named^  Praxaoo&as  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  is  only  known  to  us  by  a  brief  quotation  in  Photius,  ood.  62,  p.  SO,  ed.  Bekk 
( =F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  S).  Photius  does  not  give  hiu  date.  Miiller  says  he  wrote  atend 
of  Constantine's  reign,  or  under  Constautius^  %U  uidHur,  but  does  not  give 
reasons.  In  accepting  this  date  as  probably  right  I  am  guided  by  the  following 
consideration.  Praxagoras  (Photius  tells  us)  was  a  pagan  ^EXkn^  ri^y  0pTqw€iar), 
and  yet  he  praised  Constantino  very  highly,  setting  him  above  all  his  prede- 
cessors who  held  the  Imperial  dignity.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  a  pagan 
living  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century--a  contemporary  of  Julian  and 
Eunapius— or  in  the  fifth,  would  have  adopted  this  attitude.  Hostility  to 
Constantino's  memory  is  a  note  of  Julian  and  ail  the  pagans  who  came  after  him. 
It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  is  the  only 
epoch  which  suits  our  data  respecting  Praxagoras.  ^ 

Julian  has  hoen  treated  so  fully  in  the  text  that  only  bibliographical  points 
need  be  noted  here.  My  references  throughout  are  to  the  critical  text  of 
Hertlein  (Gibbon  used  that  of  Spanheim.  1696),  which  includes  the  extant  w<irks. 
except  (1)  the  treatise  contra  Christianoe.  which  has  been  ingeniously  reoonstituted 
from  the  citations  of  Cyril  and  edited  by  C.  J.  Neumann,  1880 ;  and  (2)  six 
letters  which  A.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus  discovered  in  a  Ms.  at  the  iiop^rj^ 
e«oT6Kov  in  the  island  of  Clialce  near  Constantinople.  These  are  published  in 
the  Rbeinisches  Museum,  42  (1887)*  p.  15  aqq. ,  in  the  Maurogordateios  Bibliothekc 
and  elsewhere  [number  1.  to  his  uncle  Julian,  2,  to  the  priestess  Theodora  (cp 
Hertl.  £p.  5),  3,  to  Thcodoms,  high  priest,  4.  to  Prisons,  6,  to  Maximin,  6. 
probably  to  a  priestess] .  Three  of  these  [1,  2»  3]  are  considered  of  doubtful 
authenticity  by  6chwans  in  his  valuable  Julianstudien,  Philol.  li.  p.  623  S99. 
(18S)2),  where  he  tries  to  discriminate  in  the  extant  oorrespondenoe  of  Julian, 
what  is  genuine,  spurious,  and  doubtfuL  He  condemns  letters  8. 18, 19,  84, 25. 
34,  40.  41.  63,  64,  60,  61.  66,  67,  72.  73. 75.  Doubts  are  attached  to  28,  32.  57, 
68.   Letter  27  is  mainly  genuine,  but  is  tainted  by  an  interpolation,  {  9-21. 
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(Sohwars  also  diflprovM  Cmnont'i  oonjeoture  that  a  niimber  of  the  letters  are  the 
work  of  Julian  the  Sophist,  p.  696  $qq,)  Julian  wrote  a  special  work  in  his 
Alamannio  oampaign,  not  extant  now,  which  was  used  bv  Ammianus  and 
Libauius  (see  below  under  Ammianus).  The  Cohortatio  ad  Gnecos,  which  had 
been  falsely  ascribed  to  Justin,  has  been  shown  by  J.  Asmiis  to  be  a  oontemporanr 
polemical  tract  against  Julian  (aoc.  to  J.  Drifcseke,  ApoUinarios  von  Laodicea,  1891, 
p.  85  9qq.t  identical  with  the  treatise  of  Apollinaris  on  Truth,  mentioned  by 
SoEomen,  v.  18).  It  was  used  by  Gregory  Naz.,  in  his  Invectives.  See  Zeitsch. 
f  iir  wisaensch.  Theologie.  zzxviii.  115  tqq. ,  1896.  The  Therapeutic  of  Thoodoret 
seems  to  have  been  directed  against  Julian's  "  Bhetor-edict"  and  his  work  against 
the  Galibeans ;  see  J.  Asmus,  Byz.  Zeitsch.  3,  p.  116  tqq.  [Modem  works :  J.  F. 
Miick^  Flavins  CI.  Julianns.  1866-8.  Bendall,  The  Emperor  Julian,  187&  NaviUe. 
Julien  TApostat  et  sa  philosophie  du  polyth^isme,  1877.  Miss  Gardner,  Julian 
the  Philosopher,  1895.  Sievers  (in  his  Studien).  Julians  Perserkrieg.  Bode, 
Geschiehte  der  Reaction  Kaiser  J.  gegen  die  ohristliohe  Kirche,  1877.  Sohwan, 
de  vita  et  seriptis  Joliani  imperatoris,  1888.  F.  Cumont,  Sur  Tauthentioit^  de 
quelques  lettres  de  Julian,  1889.  Wiegand,  Die  Alamannenschlaeht  von  StrasSF- 
burg  (in  Heft  3  of  Beitr.  zur  Landes  und  Volkeskunde  von  Elsass-Lothr. ,  1887). 
Koch,  Leyden  Dissertation  on  Julian's  Gallic  campaigns.  1890.  Beinhardt,  Der 
Tod  des  Kaisers  Julian,  1891,  and  Der  Perserkrieg  des  K.  J. .  1892.  Klimek,  Zur 
Wiirdigung  der  Handsehriften  und  zur  Teztkritik  Julians,  1888.  See  also  O. 
Boissier's  Xa  fin  du  paganisme ;  Petit  de  Julleville's  L'Ecole  d'Athtoes  au 
ive  nhcle  aprte  J^sus  Christ.   Others  have  been  mentioned  in  the  notes.  ] 

Of  the  life  and  works  of  Libanicb  (314 — c.  396  a.d.)  a  full  account  will  be 
found  in  the  standard  monograph  of  Sievers,  Daa  Leben  des  Libanius  (1868), 
which  IS  full  of  valuable  research  for  the  general  history  of  the  time.  Beiske  s 
edition  of  the  Orations  and  Declamations  appeared  too  late  (1784-1797.  4 
volumes)  for  Gibbon  to  use.  A  new  edition  both  of  Speeches  and  Letters  (ed. 
Wolf,  1738)  is  much  needed.  1607  letters  are  preserved,  of  which  Sievers  gives 
a  full  dated  index  (p.  S97  tqq-)*  Four  hundred  letters  professing  to  be  Latin 
translations  from  originals  of  Libanius  have  been  provcKl  by  B.  Forster  to  be 
fonreries  (F.  Zambeoeari  und  die  Briefe  des  Libanius,  1876 ;  op.  Sievers,  xb.  BeiL 
T.T.).  The  dates  of  the  Speeches  of  Libanius,  which  coneem  us  in  the  present 
volume,  are,  according  to  Sievers  (p.  S03),  as  follows  :— 

il)  Ba<r(Atffot  (lx.)=c.  348  A.D.  (3^  A.D.,  Tillemont). 
2)  Mor«8ta  ivl  NiJcofiijSrif  (lxii.)=o.  358  A.1X  (after  24th  August). 
3  'Amxtic^  (zi.  )»S60  A.z>. 
4/  Upov^vJ^iKht  *IavAiarip  (ziii.)sJuly  36S  A.D. 
5)  Mp'Api^o^dbw  (xiv.)=:=362  a.d.  (intercession  for  a  friend  who  had  been 
ed). 

(6)  Mov^M irX  T^iv  Aa^vff  i**^  (lxi.)»368  A.D.  (after  23rd  Oetober> 
(7 1  itc  'lowAcoiir  virarov  (xii.)»lst  January  363  a.d. 
iSUp^jr^^  l=afterMaieh363A.D. 

•  wpl6t  Arr.  wtpX  rut  fiw,  ^pv*?*  (xvi).  I 

SIO  Moyya<a«rl'IovXMu^(zviL)==end  July  363  a.  o. 
11 1  'Einrcl^cof  iwX  'lovWy  (zviii.  )s368  or  369  A.n. 
12)  Avip  r^s  'lovAtcyov  rtitmpia^  (xxiii.  )»after  378  A.n. 

Of  the  orations  of  Tnxisrius  (a  younger  oontemporarr  and  friend  of  libanius) 
tho«e  which  concern  this  volume  are  the  Pan^nrios  of  Constantius :  i.  a.d.  347  ; 
ii.  A.D.  355;  iii.  (np«(f^cvrucos)  and  iv.,  delivered  in  the  senate  at  Constantinwle 
A.D.  357.  The  subject  of  i.  is  ^lAai^pMirta,  which  Christ  (Gr.  Litteratur,  p.  672) 
designates  as  the  Schlagwort  of  Themistius,— a  pagan  whose  tolerance  stands 
out  in  contrast  with  the  temper  of  men  Uke  Libanius  and  Eunapius.  (£d. 
Dindorf,  1832 ;  £.  Baret,  de  Them,  sopbista  et  apud  imperatores  oralore,  Paris, 
1853.) 

The  Latin  panegyric  of  Nazabivs  on  Constantino  (see  above,  p.  304)  and  the 
speech  of  thanksgiving  of  Cx^udids  Mambbtxnus  to  Julian  are  printed  in 
Ba^irens'  zii.  Panegyr.  Lat,  as  x.  and  xi. 
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AxMiAirus  MiJusLLiiros,  bom  e.  330.  belonged  to  a  good  Antioebene  famflj 
(Amm.  xix.  8,  6).  and  wae  thus  a  Orceoui  (xxxi.  16),  though  he  wrote  hie  history 
in  Latin,  which  had  become  a  second  mother-tongue.  His  good  birth  and  con- 
nexions gained  him  admission  to  the  corps  of  the  domettiei  (sec  below,  App.  13). 
His  military  service  probably  lasted  somewhat  more  than  ten  years.  We  find 
him  at  Nisibis  in  353  under  Ursioinus  (xiv.  9,  1).  Next  year  he  is  in  the  west; 
we  catch  him  on  the  way  to  Milan  (i6. 11.  6) ;  and  he  goes  with  other  protectores, 
domettiei  and  trOmni  (tcholarvm  t)  on  a  mission  to  Koln  (xt.  5,  2,  and  xviiL  8, 
11).  But  in  357  he  returns  to  the  east,  to  the  scene  of  the  Persian  war  (xvi.  10. 
21).  and  Gibbon  notices  his  escape  from  Amida.  He  went  through  Julian's 
campaign  and  probably  retired  from  military  service  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  by  Jovian's  treaty  (cp.  BUdinger.  Ammianus  Maroeliinus  und  die  Bigenart 
seines  Gesohichtswerkes.  1895). 

His  Res  Gesta  in  thirty-one  boolcs  was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  TWtus. 
and  began  with  Nerva  (xxxi  16).  ' '  The  first  thirteen  books,  a  superficial  epitome 
of  257  years,  are  now  lost ;  the  last  eigliteen,  which  contain  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  still  preserve  the  copious  and  authentic  history  of  his  own  times" 
(Gibbon,  ch.  xxvL  n.  113).  Book  xiv.  begins  with  the  acts  of  the  Cnuar  Gallus 
in  353  A.o..  and  book  xxxi.  ends  with  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  in  378  ^.ix 
The  work  seoms  to  have  been  finished  early  in  the  last  decade  of  tne  century,  and 
he  won  by  it  a  considerable  reputation  at  Rome  (cp.  Libanius,  Epp.  ed.  Wou .  Ep. 
to  Amm.  Marc.  pp.  132  9qq.).  Characteristic  are  his  imitations  of  Tacitus  and 
Sallust,  and  his  contempt  for  the  scandal-mongering  popular  history  of  Marius 
Maximus.  The  impartialitv  of  Ammianus  is  appreciated  by  Gibbon,  and  gener- 
ally recognized.  For  the  rersian  wars  his  account  is  not  only  that  of  a  contem- 
porary but  of  an  eye-witness.  As  to  his  sources  for  Julian's  German  wars,  see 
below.  He  was  a  psgan,  but  was  not  unjust  to  Christianity,  of  which  he  speaks 
with  respect,  and,  though  an  admirer  of  Julian,  shows  by  a  very  strong  expression 
his  disapprobation  of  that  Emperor's  measure  which  prohibited  Christians  from 
teaching  (xxii.  10.  7).  For  his  view  of  Christianity  cp.  xxi.  16.  18  (quoted  by 
Gibbon)  and  xxii.  11,  5  (nihil  nisi  iustum  suadet  et  lene).  His  remarkable  phrase 
about  the  founder  of  Christianity  was  unknown  until  A.  von  Gutsohmid  biiJJiantly 
restored  a  ooi:rupt  passage,  xxii.  16,  22 

Ex  his  f  ontibus  [so.  Egyptian  sources]  per  sublimia  gradiens  sermonum  amplitn- 
dine  louis  lemulus  non  uisa  Aegypto  militauit  sapientia  gloriosa. 

The  name  of  the  wise  man,  thus  described,  has  disappeared  from  the  Mss. ,  and 
Valesius  proposed  to  substitute  Platon  for  non.  But  Gutsehmid  saw  that  the 
reference  is  to  Jesus,  and  that  the  abbreviated  name  ihs  had  fallen  out  aootdentaUy 
sf ter  Aw.  Thus  ex  hie  letue  fontibue  now  appears  in  Gardthausen's  text.  {Non 
u,  Aegypto  is  not  verbally  true,  according  to  tne  account  of  Matthew,  but  it  is  in 
any  case  true  in  spirit )  Ammianus  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  in  the  f  ourtn  Gospel 

In  connexion  with  this  passage  I  would  hazard  a  conjecture.  I  think  that 
when  Ammianus  went  out  of  his  way  to  connect  Jesus  with  £^OT^>  be  had  in  mind 
a  letter  of  Julian  to  the  Alexandrians  (Ep.  li.),  where  the  Emperor  reproaches 
them  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Galilean  superstition  in  their  cities.  The  general 
theme  of  the  letter  is :  What  is  Alexandria  to  J esus  or  Jesus  to  Alexandria  t  Tlie 
Ptolemies,  he  says  (p.  657,  L  7,  ed.  Hertl.),  ovt»  toV  Ii|<roC  Aoyotc  ii^^w  avnjip  ovM 

TB  Tttr  ixB(<rrMf  roAiAoUWr  &3a^KaAbf  r^y  otKOvofiiav  9vrf  rairniv  i^*  ^«  rwir  iaruf  cv3aufi«iv 
j|«ipyd<rttvro.      Again  (p.  568,  L  Y)t  ft*'  ^*  o^^*  vfLCif  ovr«  oi  «-arc>ev  vfiMr  copiucanr 

*lii<rovi'  oUaSt  xpn^ot  tfebf  Xoyor  Airapx^^'  ^  su^est  that  Ammian's  words  are  a 
criticism  on  Julian's  argument,  and  that  non  utea  Aegypto  was  suggested  by  the 
sentence  last  ouoted. 

The  attituae  of  Ammianus  to  internal  eoolesiastioal  history  has  been  well 
brought  out  by  Biidingor  (op.  eiL  p.  15  tqq.).  He  declines  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  Christian  controvoiries ;  his  idea  is  that  the  Christians  fight  among 
themselves  like  wild  beasts.— His  ideas  of  morality  are  high  and  strict;  he 
believes  in  prpgress  and  the  enlightenment  of  his  own  age.  cp.  xviii.  7.  7.   He  hv 
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ft  high  ideal  of  the  imperial  authority.  He  ahows  towardi  the  Germans  a  certain 
bitterness  whioh  is  never  apparent  in  his  treatment  of  the  oriental  nations.  That 
he  was  in  a  certain  measure  superstitious,  notwithstanding  his  enlightenment, 
has  been  brought  out  b  j  Biidinger.  A  proneneas  to  exaggerate  signs  and  portents 
maj  partly  account  for  the  extraordinary  mistake  in  xx.  3,  1,  where  it  is  stated 
that  m  the  east  of  the  Empire  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  from  dawn 
to  noon,  in  360  a.d.  (the  month  is  not  given),— a  total  eclipse,  for  the  stars  were 
visible.  In  that  year  there  was  a  total  eclipse,  but  only  visible  in  Australia ;  and 
there  was  also  an  eclipse  in  the  afternoon  of  28th  August,  (1)  visible  in  Asia  but 
further  oast  than  the  east  boundary  of  the  Empire,  and  (2)  partial,  so  that  inter- 
micabant  iugiter  itelkB  could  not  apply  to  it.  (Query :  Did  Ammianus,  by  a 
l^^M  of  memory,  set  down  under  a  wrong  year  the  total  eclipse  of  4th  June, 

One  sharp  criticism  of  Gibbon  on  Ammianus  (see  p.  398,  n.  6)  is  due,  as  Mr. 
Hodgkin  has  pointed  out  to  me,  to  a  misunderstanding.  Ammianus  means  in  the 
passage  in  question  that  the  troops  were  not  to  reach  Persia,  but  to  muster  in 
Italv,  at  the  beginning  of  spring. 

A  reference  must  1m  made  to  the  friendship  of  Ammian  with  his  f eUow-oitisen 
and^ellow-pagan  Idbanius.  Their  corresponaenoe  seems  to  have  begun  (not  very 
cordially  perhaps)  about  369 ;  Ubanius,  ep.  141,  ed.  Wolf ;  and  a  very  interesting 
letter  (cited  above)  is  extant  (date  390-i)  in  which  the  rhetor  admonishes  Ammianus 
to  go  on  with  his  historical  work.  In  ep.  S32  he  refers  to  &  KoA6f  'Afi^uatfoi,  In 
other  letters  addressed  to  Ammianus  or  Maroellinus  there  is  nothing  to  identify 
the  writer's  correspondent 

For  contemporary  history  Ammianus  made  use  of  the  writings  of  Julian,  the 
history  of  Eutropius  and  other  sources.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
his  fonte$:  Gardthausen,  Die  geographischen  Quellen  Ammians,  1873  (and 
Comectauea  Ammianea,  1869) ;  Hertz,  Aulus  Gellius  und  Ammianus  Bfaroellinus 
(Hermes  8,  1874) ;  Sudhaus,  de  ratione  qu»  intercedat  inter  Zosimi  et  Ammiaoi 
de  boUo  a  JuL  imp.  cum  Pers.  gesto  refationes,  1870 ;  Hugo  Michael,  de  A.  M. 
studiis  Ciceroniams,  1874,  die  verlorenen  Biicher  des  Ammianus  M.,  1880.  In 
Hermes  S5,  1889,  E.  von  Borries,  Die  QueUen  zu  den  FeldzUgen  Julians  des 
Abtrtlnnigen  gegen  die  Germanen  (p.  173  tqq.)^  elaborately  and  ingeniously  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  sources  for  Julian's  German 
nampaigns  (vis..  Ammian,  labanius*  Epitaphios.  and  Zosimus).  His  results 
are : — 

(1)  Libanius  used  all  Julian's  writings  including  a  lost  work  on  the  battle  of 
Strassburg.   Borries  thinJcs  tibe  'Evtroi^iof  was  composed  as  early  as  end  of  363. 

(2)  (Zosimus  drew  from)  Eunapius  (who)  used  a  memoir  of  the  physician 
Oribasius,  and  various  writings  (including  lost  letters)  of  Julian,  but  not  the  work 
on  the  campaign  against  the  Alamanni. 

(3)  A  lost  source,  x.,  used  all  the  writings  of  Julian  and  the  Memoir  of  Ori- 
basius. 

(4)  Ammiuius  used  two  sources  (as  is  shown  by  a  number  of  contradictions 
and  repetitions,  and  the  fact  that  he  sometimes  agrees  with  Libanius.  sometimes 
with  Eunapius  (Zosimus)).  These  sources  were  Julian's  monograph  on  the 
Alaraannic  campaign,  and  x. 

Borries  shows  that  there  were  no  "  Commentaries"  of  Julian  such  as  Hedker 
assumes  in  *jZnr  Geschichte  des  Kaisers  Julian,"  1876  (cp.  Die  Alamannen- 
sohlacht  bei  Strassburg,  in  Jahrbb.  fiir  ckiss.  PhiloL,  1879.  p.  69^). 

Gardthausen's  edition  of  Ammianus  (1874)  is  the  best. 

On  Ammian's  geographical  knowledge  see  Mommsen.  Hermes  16, 1881. 

EoKAPius  of  Sardis  was  bom  about  347,  and  survived  414  ii.D.  For  the  facts 
which  are  known  about  his  life  see  Miiller,  Frag.  Hist.  Grsec.  iv.  p.  7-8.  He 
wrote  (1)  a  continuation  of  the  Ohronide  of  Dexippus,  which  ended  in  S70  a.  d.  and 
brouffht  it  down  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  I.,  in  395  a.d.  Then  (9)  he  com- 
posed (c.  405  A.D.)  his  Lives  of  [23]  Philosophers  and  Sophists,  a  work  which  is 
preserved  (ed.  Boissoiiad^f  in  Didot  series,  184^  and  is  valuable  as  »  history  of 
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the  foui*th  oenturf  renMoence  of  sophistio.  (3)  About  ten  yean  later,  he  took 
Tip  Ilia  history  again  and  continued  it  to  404  a.d., — probably  intending  to  make 
the  death  of' ArcadiuB  (406)  his  terminua.  Of  the  histoiy  we  have  only  frag- 
menta  (edited  by  Miiller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.) ;  but  we  have  further  knowledge  of  it 
through  the  fact  that  it  waa  the  main  aouroe  of  Zosimna.  It  waa  characterized 
by  all  the  weaknessea  of  contemporary  rhetoric.  For  the  history  of  eventa  from 
Diocletian  forward  Eunapiua*  narrative  and  the  Epitome  of  Victor  aeem  to 
have  been  drawn  from  a  common  aource,  but  I  agree  with  Mendelnobn  in 
deciding,  in  opposition  to  Opita  and  Jeep,  that  this  source  waa  not  Ammianos. 
For  the  campaigns  of  Julian,  Eunanius  used  the  Memoirs  of  Oribaaiua.  ^  Like 
LibaniuR,  he  waa  a  firm  adherent  of  the  old  religion,  and  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Julian. 

For  Magnus  of  CarrhsB  and  Eutychianua  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  Persian 
campaign  of  Julian,  see  Mfiller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  4-6,  and  Mendelssohn's  Preface  to 
Zosimus,  pu  Txxix,  tqq. 

ZosiMrn,  count  and  ex-ad vocatus  fisci.  wrote  his  history,  as  L.  Mendelssohn 
(who  ha3  recently  published  an  excellent  critical  edition,  1887)  showed,  between  the 
years  450  and  501  a.d.  He  ia  not  to  be  identified  with  either  of  his  two  con- 
temporary namesakes,  the  grammarian  of  Ascalon  or  the  sophist  of  Gaza.  That 
he  lived  part  of  his  life  at  Constantinople  has  been  inferred  from  his  accurate 
description  of  the  city,  ii.  o.  30  iqq.  Like  Eunapius  he  waa  devoted  to  paganism, 
and  hoRtile  to  the  Christian  Emperors. 

Introducing  his  work  by  exnressing  his  belief  in  a  guiding  providence  in 
Idstory,  and  appealing  to  the  worV  of  Polybiua  in  which  the  wonderful  career  of 
Rome  was  unfolded,  Zosimus  proceeds  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  Imperial  histoiy 
up  to  the  death  of  Claudius  (i.  1-46).  and  then  oe^^ins,  with  the  accession  <« 
Aurelian,  a  fuller  narrative,  coming  down  to  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Alaric  in 
410.  The  author  clearly  intended  to  continue  his  work  to  a  later  me  ;  if  the 
sixth  book,  of  which  there  are  only  thirteen  chapters,  had  reached  the  average 
?ength  of  the  first  five,  it  would  probably  have  ended  with  tbo  death  of  Honorius. 
Between  books  i.  and  ii.  there  is  a  great  gap,  corresponding  to  the  reigns  of 
Cams.  Carinnsand  Diocletian.  We  may  conjecture  that  book  ii.  began  with 
the  aece.s.Hion  of  Diocletian. 

The  imporumt  question  of  the  sources  of  Zosimus  has  been  acutely  investigated 
bv  Tiendels^ohn  'see  Preface  and  Notes  to  his  edition).    His  results  are  briefly : 

(1)  For  chaps  1-46,  Zosimus  used  a  lost  source,  in  which  the  account  of  the 
Gothic  invasions  was  drawn  from  the  Scythioa  of  Dexippus,  but  the  Chronica  of 
that  writer  was  not  consulted.  The  hypothesis  of  an  mdirect  use  of  the  same 
source  will  explain  the  remarkable  agreements  between  Zonaras  and  Zosimus ; 
and  the  identification  of  the  source  is  bound  up  with  the  perplexed  question  of 
the  fontei  of  Zonaraa.  (2)  For  the  main  body  of  the  work  Zosimus  has  diiefiy 
relied  on  Eunapius,  as  can  be  shown  from  the  Eunapian  fragments.  Besides 
oracles,  and  one  or  two  passages  of  small  importance,  which  he  has  taken  from 
other  sources.  Mendelsiiohn  makes  it  probable  that  the  digression  on  the  secular 
games  at  beginning  of  book  ii.  waa  derived  from  Phlegon's  treatise  on  Boman 
Feasts;  and  explams  the  agreements  between  Zosimus  and  Ammianua  in  the 
account  of  Julian's  Persian  expedition  by  a  common  use  of  Magnus  of  C^urhs 
(cp.  Zosimus'  own  words,  iii.  2,  4,  where  he  promises  to  tell  of  Julian  iuiki<rra  oira 
Toif  aAAoif  irapaAeA«r^0<u ftoirct — doubtless  an  allusion  to  Eunapius).'  (3)  For  the 
last  years.  407-410  a.i>.,  he  uses  Olympiodorus,  whom  he  mentions.  It  is  im- 
portant  here  to  oonsult  Sosomen.  who  used  the  same  source. 

There  is  an  elaborate  and  admirable  "characteristic"  of  Zosimus  as  an 
historian  in  the  Analekten  to  the  fourth  part  of  Ranke'i  Weltgeachichte  (Abth.  2,  p. 

The  CoNHDLAR  Fasti  of  Idatius  or,  correctly,  HrdiktiuB,  the  Spaniard,  oonaist 
o^  tnree  parts :  ( 1 )  from  thefirst  consuls  to  the  foundation  of  Constantinople, 330  a.tk  , 

(2)  from  A.n.  330  to  395,  (3)  from  ▲.!>.  385  to  46&   Parte  i.  and  ii.  are  an  epitome 
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of  a ohnmide  which  haa  been  more  fully  preserved  in  a  Greekform  in  the  CHxoNiooit 
pAscHAU.  (Mommsen  has  printed  the  two  versions  side  bj  side  in  Chron. 
Minora,  L  p.  9(SS»qa.),  The  second  part  was  written  at  Constantinople  "quae 
etiamin  ohronicisiulbanis  hereditatemquodammodo  Romaeveteris  sibi  vindicavit". 
We  most  suppose  that  a  copy  reached  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  continued  by  Idatius  concurrently  with  his  continuation  of  the 
Chromde  of  Jerome,  along  with  which  it  has  come  down  (see  Mommsen,  1.  o. 
p.  SOl.  Also  C.  Frick,  in  Byz.  Zeitschrift.  vol.  i.).  In  the  second  part,  Idatius 
seems  to  have  added  some  notices  from  the  CflsoKicLx  of  Jerome  (composed  c. 
380a.i>.). 

Of  the  four  Greek  ecclesiastical  liistorians  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the 
6fth  century,  the  earliest,  Phxix^otorozub  ibom  before  366(?);  floi^  a  380-412  a.d.), 
is  the  most  interesting,  as  an  Arian.  Unluckily  his  "Ecclesiastical  History'' 
(which  beginning  with  Constantine  ended  in  425  a.d.)  is  only  known  by  the 
epitome  of  it  made  by  Photius  in  the  ninth  century ;  it  can  be  proved  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centunr  Nicephorus  Xanthopulos  had  only  this 
epitome  and  not  the  complete  work  before  him.  (For  the  problem  as  to  how  far 
the  epitome  differs  from  the  original,  the  study  of  J.  R.  Asmus,  in  Byz.  Zeitsch. 
v.  30  aqq,^  1895,  is  suggestive.)  The  sources  of  Fhilostor^us,  Socrates  and 
Sozomen  have  been  elaborately  studied  by  L.  Jeep  in  Qusestiones  Fridericianse, 
1881,  and  Quellenuntersuchungen  zu  den  griechisehen  Kirchenhistorikem,  1884. 
He  concludes  that  Philostorgius  made  use  of  Eunapius,  and,  for  the  late  years  of 
his  work,  Olympiodorus  (see  below,  voL  iii.  Appendix  1). 

Some  fragments  of  another  Arian  historian  (name  unknown)  are  preserved  (as 
Mr.  Gwatkin  showed  in  hia  Studies  of  Arianism)  in  the  Chronioon  Paschale. 
P.  Batiffol  has  tried  to  show  that  this  writer  was  a  source  of  Philostorgius  and 
Theodoret  (Bdm.  Quartalschrift,  9,  p.  67  tqq-f  1^95). 

SocRATxa  (orthodox ;  native  of  Constantinople)  brought  down  his  History  to  439 
a.  d.  (cp.  vii.  48),  in  which  year  (or  440)  he  can  be  uiown  to  have  completed  his  work. 
His  sources  (referred  to  by  himself)  are :  Eusebius;  Rufinus  (cp  ii.  1) ;  Athanasius : 
three  Collections  of  Letters,  of  (a)  Anus,  (&)  Constantino  against  Arius,  (c) 
Alexander  of  Alexandria  (cp.  i.  6) ;  Sabinua  (Bishop  of  Thracian  Heraolea,  and 
adherent  of  the  heresy  of  Macedonius),  who  compiled  a  Collection  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Sjpoda,  beginning  with  Nicaea  {<rvp«t^  w  wvoiucmv),  doubtless  filling  m 
the  historical  connexion,  and  adding  comments  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
Besides  these,  Socrates  certainly  made  use  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Chronicle  (see 
above) ;  and  Jeep  has  tried  to  show  that  housed  Philostorgius  and  Olympiodorus. 
For  the  relations  of  Socrates  and  Rufinus  see  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Arianism,  p. 
93  9qq. 

SozoxsN,  a  contemporai^  of  Socrates  and  likewise  orthodox  (probably  native 
of  Palestine),  proposed  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Church  from  a.d:  324  to  439 
(where  Socrates  ended ;  see  Soz.'s  dedication) ;  but  the  work  as  we  have  it  ends 
in  425,  the  Last  books  apparently  having  be^  lost  (cp.  Jeep,  Quellenuntersuch. 
p.  140).  He  used  Socrates,  but  also  went  to  the  sources  of  Socrates ;  in  the  last 
book  he  abandons  Socrates  for  Olympiodorus.  Cp.  Sarrazin.  de  Theodoro 
Lcctore  (in  Gelzer  u.  Gdtz,  Diss.  Jenenses). 

Thkodoret  (orthodox)  wrote  his  work  (which  comes  down  to  429  a.d.)  between 
441  and  449  a.d.  It  has  very  httle  value,  adding  almost  nothing  to  Socrates  and 
Sozomen.  The  sources  have  been  fully  investigated  by  A.  Oiildenpenning,  Die 
Kirchengeschichte  des  Theodoret  von  Kyrrhoe.  1889.  Besides  Athanasius,  Arius, 
£ustathius  of  Antioch.  he  used  (according  to  Giildenpenning)  Socrates  and 
Sozomen,  and  perhaps  Philostorgius ;  also  £phraem  ^rus  and  the  Gregorios  of 
Nazianzus  and  Nyssa.  The  most  elaborate  work  on  Theodoret  is  in  Russian,  by 
N.  Glubokovski,  1890. 

Besides  these,  two  other  Ecclesiastical  Histories  in  Greek  were  composed  about 
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the  lame  tim«,  whieh  are  now  lost  and  never  attained  the  same  pondartty,  theee 

of  ( 1)  Philip  Sidetes ;  op.  Soor.  vii.  S6-7 :  and  Harnank,  Teste  n.  Untenmoh.  L,  i. 
179  8^q, ;  and  (2)  Hesjrohius  of  Jerusalem,  op  Fabrieiua,  Bib.  Or.  Tii.  548  tqq. 
All  BIX  began  their  histories  about  the  same  plaoe,— where  Eusebius  ended.  Cp. 
Hamaok's  Sokrates  u.  Sosomenos,  in  EnoyoL  of  Herzog  u.  Plitt;  he  calls 
attention  to  the  differenoes  between  western  and  eastern  Eenlesiastieal  historians  in 
motive,  aim  and  scope. 

MoDBBjr  Works  (oomnare  toL  L  Appendix  1).  BareUuurdt,  Die  Zeit  Con- 
Btantins  des  Grossen,  1880  (edition  2).  Banke,  Weltgesohiehte.  iw,  O,  Seeek, 
Qesohiohte  des  Unterangs  der  antiken  Welt,  voL  L  1895  (which,  I  regret, 
appeared  too  late  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  toL  i.  of  this  edition. 
Bapeoialiy  noteworthy  is  the  brilliant  chapter  on  early  German  soeietjr).  For 
eany  Christian  art,  F.  X.  Kraus,  Geaehiohte  der  christliohen  Xunst,  toL  i.  part  i 
1895,  where  full  bibliographical  references  will  be  found,  and  T.  Sehultze. 
Archliologie  der  altohristliohen  Kunst,  1895  (cp.  below,  Appendix  7][.  On 
eoclesiastTcal  matters  the  reader  may  profltably  consult  (besides  good  ecdesiastical 
histories,  wliich  are  numerous,  e^. ,  Keander,  Sofarockh,  Hefele,  Milman)  articles 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  and  in  the  theologioal  enoywopndia 
of  HerEOg  and  Plitt. 


Hilgenf  eld  has  developed  his  view  as  to  the  rise  of  Qnostidsm  in  his  highly 
important  work  on  early  heresies,  Die  Ketiecgesohichte  des  Urohristenthuma. 
His  position  is  that  Gnostieism  was  founded  (as  Irensus  said)  by  the  Samaritan. 
Simon  the  BCagian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Apostolic  epoch,  and  thus  aroee 
strictly'  outside  Christianity,  but  yet  within  its  atmosphere.  Then  it  became 
in  a  way  Christian,  and  deeply  affected  Cluristianit^,  both  by  breaking  down 
Jewish  Christianity,  and  by  calling  forth  a  oombmed  opposition  whioh  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  united  Catholic  Church.  Hilgenfeld  repeats  and  defends 
his  theory  in  his  Zeitsoh.  f  iir  wissensohaf  tliche  Theolooie,  vbL  xxxiii.  1890,  p.  1 9qq. . 
against  the  different  view  put  forward  in  Hamaolrs  Lehrbueh  dor  D^ogmenge- 
sehichte,  voL  i. ,  1st  edition,  p.  178  tqq,  Hamack  holds  that  Gnosticism  arose  ftom 
pre-Christian  syncretistic  religious  theories  (a  "Beligionsmisehung")  whioh 
existed  in  Syria  and.espeoiallv  Samaria,  and  aimed  at  a  univeraal  religion.  The 
Gnostics  he  describes  as  "the  theologians  of  the  first  century  "(p.  163);  they 
took  up  Christianity  at  once  as  a  universal  religion  and  opposed  it  shaxplv  to 
Judaism  and  other  religions.  In  Gnosticism,  he  says  (following  Overbedt),  is 
represented  "  die  acute  Verweltlichung  "  (Hellenisation)  of  Christianity result 
which  was  only  obtained  by  a  gradual  process  in  Catholio  Christianitv. 

Hamack  points  out  well  (p.  172)  tiiat  Gnosticism  was  accompanied  bya  number 
of  other  sects,  only  partially  related,  which  on  one  hand  shade  off  into  Hellenism, 
on  the  other  to  ordinary  Christianity ;  e,g.  Carpocratians  and  Encratites  respee- 
tively.  He  deab  at  length  with  the  peculiar  position  of  Mardon,  p.  197  9qq- 
[Cp.  articles  on  Gnosticism  and  Marcion,  in  Diet,  of  Christian  Biogra|Kiy.] 

Harnaok  has  sinoe  made  a  valuable  oontribution  to  the  study  of  Gnostieism  by 
his  work  *'Ueber  das  gnostische  Buch  Pistis  Sophia'*  (1891).  He  shows  that 
this  treatise  (for  which  see  above,  p.  t4,  n.  33),  of  whioh .  he  sives  an  elaborate 
exegesis,  was  earlier  than  4.D.  308,  and  fixes  it  to  the  second  half  of  tho  third 
century  (p.  94  aqq. ).  He  shows  that  it  was  written  in  Egypt,  but  does  not  repre- 
sent Yaientinian  doctrines  (as  had  been  supposed)  but  rather  Ophite,  if  we 
use  this  elastic  word  to  connote  a  whole  group  m  Syrian  gnostic  heresies  (<>phite9. 
KiooUUtes,  Sethites,  Kainites,  ke.).  He  goes  on  to  develop  an  attractive  theorr 
that  the  Pistis  Sophia  is  identical  with  a  treatise  mentioned  by  EpipHanitis  (De 
Hasr.  xxvi. )  under  the  title  of  the  Small  Questions  of  Hary,  as  a  work  that  issued 
from  this  Gnostic  group,  and  he  even  tries  to  establish  that  it  represents  in  par- 
ticular the  views  of  the  Sethites. 

A  long  and  important  study  on  Gnostic  works  prsserved  in  Coptic  (the  Books 
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of  JeCl :  Coptic  Uzt  and  German  tranalation)  hy  C.  Sohmidt.  in  Q«bhardt  u. 
Uarnaok,  Texts  a.  Unten.,  viii.  1  and  2,  deseirea  special  mention. 

3.  WORLD-ERAS-(P. 

The  system  of  Africanus  (see  above,  note  1)  which  established  6600  jean 
between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  incarnation  {vofueuaL^ :  not  the  nativity, 
tvaveputmiviK)  of  Ohrist  was  adopted  by  manj  snbsequent  chroniclers:  e.g.  by 
HippolTtuSy  by  Salpicius  Severus,  by  Eutychius.  It  was  also  accepted  by  Euse- 
bius,  but  in  his  chronicle  (see  above,  n.  1)  he  reckoned  events  from  Abraham, 
2017  ksD.  On  this  system  a-m.  6500  was  concurrent  with  oar  2  B.a 

The  other  most  important  eras  were : — 

(1)  The  "Byzantine  "  or  "  Roman*'  era  (adopted  in  the  Ghronicon  Paschale)^^ 
A..M.  6507  (incarnation,  Slst  March).  As  this  year  was  identified  vrith  1  b.c.  we 
must,  in  order  to  reduce  a  date  a.m.  to  a  daui  a.d.,  subtract  6606.  Thus  a.ic 
5958  (-5508)=A.D.  460. 

(2)  The  "  Antioehene  "  era  (osed  by  John  Malala8)=A.ii.  6967 ;  but  concurrent 
with  3-2  B. a  The  rule  for  reducing  to  a  date  a.d.  is :  subtract  6970.  Thus  a.m. 
6370  ( -  6970)=A.D.  400-L   Cp.  Gelzer,  Sex.  Juhus  Africanus,  ii.  132. 

(3)  The  "  Ecclesiastical"  era  of  Annianus  (adopted  by  George  Syncellus  and 
Theoohanes)  was  a.m.  6501.  (The  year  6500  ended  on  24th  March,  6501  bc^an 
25th  March,  day  of  the  immaculate  conception.  Theiuune  day  of  tlie  month  ( 1st 
Nisan)  was  the  day  of  the  Creation  and  the  Crucifixion.)  This  year  was  con- 
current with  9  A.D.  Therefore  to  reduce  a.m.  in  Theophanes  to  a.  d.  we  must 
subtract  (5501  - 9=)  6492.   Thus  a.m.  6000  { - 6492)=a.d.  608. 

Annianus  (finished  his  work  412)  owed  much  to  his  elder  contemporary 
Panodorus  (a  395-406}— as  has  been  shown  by  linger,  cp.  Gelzer.  op.  cit.  ii.  191— 
and  both  were  the  main  foundations  of  the  chronicle  of  Syncellus.  Panodecus 
invented  a  different  era  which  found  little  favour.  He  placed  Christ's  birth  in 
A.M.  5493.  Unger  has  shown  that  he  miscalculated  the  length  of  the  Ptolemaic 
dynasty  b^  a  year ;  his  era  should  be  6494.  The  eras  of  Annianus  and  Panodorus 
are  sometimes  known  as  the  Alexandrine. 

4.  EARLY  CHURCH  INSTITUTIONS-(P.  41) 

There  Is  a  considerable  German  literature  on  early  Christian  insti- 
tutions, from  Baur's  Der  Ursprung  des  Episkopats,  1838,  to  the  present  day  (of 
recent  works,  K  Loning's  Die  Gemeindeverfassung  des  Urchristenthums,  1889, 
deserves  special  mention).  Important  contributions  have  been  made  to  the 
subject  in  England  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  by  Dr.  Hatch;  the  latter  in 
The  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches  (translated  into  German  and 
edited  by  Harnack).  1880,  doing  good  service  by  pointing  out  resemblances  with 
the  organization  of  religious  communities  in  the  contemporary  pagan  world. 
The  large  hterature  relating  to  the  Ignatian  Letters  is  also  directly  concerned 
with  the  origin  of  episcopacy.  The  subject  has  been  treated  from  a  wider  point 
of  view  by  M.  R^ville  in  his  Les  origines  de  I'episoopat,  voL  i.,  1894,  a  work 
which  throws  light  on  many  points.  A  very  brief  summary  of  his  results  (though 
they  are  by  no  means  incontestable)  in  resard  to  the  episcopate  will  be  appropriate. 

fie  throws  aside  the  irpwror  ^cCfioc  of  many  of  his  predecessors,  le  fuueste 
pr^jug^  de  I'unit^  du  christianisme  primitif ,"  the  idea  tliat  in  the  early  church 
the  institutions  found  in  one  community  existed  in  all  the  others.  Thus  for 
Paul's  time  the  evidence  of  the  Pauline  epistles  proves  that  there  were  episcopi 
at  Ptiilippi,  but  does  not  give  the  slightest  reason  to  assume  such  in  Galatia.  The 
episcopal  functions  were  originaUv  administrative  and  financial  [and  liturgical] ; 
and  were  distinct  from  the  presbyteral  functions,  though  often  exercised  by 
presbvters  ;  the  deacons  were  assistants  of  the  episcopi.  Thus  the  current  view 
that  bishop  and  presbyter  wore  originally  synonymous  terms  is,  according  to 
R^ville,  erroneous ;  it  is  only  true  in  so  far  as  the  duties  of  instruction  came  to 
devolve  on  the  bishops  as  well  as  the  presbyters.   (1)  In  the  earliest  documents 
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we  find  a  plurality  of  bishope  (and  this  is  still  the  case  at  Corinth,  when  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  was  written) ;  {^)  in  the  last  years  of  the  first  oentary  a  single 
bishop  is  becoming  the  rule  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  (cp.  Pastoral  Epistles) ; 
(3)  the  third  sta^e  is  the  monarchical  bishop,  the  ideal  which  Ignatius  extolled  in 
his  Letters  (which  are  certainly  genuine)  as  the  true  remedy  for  the  disorders 
and  divisions  of  theEastem  Churches,  but  which  (the  monarehiod,  as  distinguished 
from  the  "  uninominal ")  was  not  yet  (in  the  sp«*ond  decade  of  the  second  oentury), 
as  his  letters  prove,  a  r^ity.  For  the  organization  of  the  Christian  oommunity 
in  Palestine,  consult  the  articles  of  Hilg^eld  in  his  Zeitschrift.  voL  33, 1890. 
p.  98  sqq. ,  and  SS3  aqq. 

It  may  still  be  maintained  that  neither  M.  KeviUe  nor  any  one  else  has 
satisfactorily  explained  how  bithop  taidpre^yter  came  to  be  used  interehangeahly 
at  any  time,  as  in  Acts  xx.  S8,  and  the  Ist  chap,  of  Titus. 

6.  NUMBER  OF  CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  EMPIRE  UNDER  DIOCLETIAN 
AND  CONSTANTINE— (P-  61.  65) 

Gibbon  considers  the  number  of  Christians  at  Rome  to  have  been  not  more 
than  one- twentieth  of  the  population  about  the  middle  of  the  third  oentuxy,  and 
he  adopts  the  same  proportion  for  the  whole  Empire.  (This  oondusion  agrees  with 
that  of  Fried  lander,  Sittengeschichte.  iii.  631. )  On  the  other  hand,  much  higher 

Proportions  have  been  computed  by  more  recent  ¥mters ;  Staudlin,  one-half; 
latter,  one-fifth ;  La  Bastie.  one-twelfth ;  while  Chastel  ^vee  one-fifteenth 
for  the  West,  and  one-tenth  for  the  East  See  Burckhardt,  Die  Zeit  Constantin's 
des  Grossen.  edition  2,  p.  137.  H.  Richter  (whose  judgment  in  such  a  matter 
deserves  particular  consideration)  reckons  the  Chnstians  at  one-ninth  of  the 
total  population  'Westrdmisohes  Reich.  85,  86).  But  we  have  not  suflSdent  data 
to  fix  such  accurate  ratios ;  we  may  say  that  from  Decius  to  Constantine  the 
proportion  probably  varied  from  w.i>out  one-twentieth  to  one-ninth.  BuroiUiardt, 
putting  asiae  the  question  of  numbers,  finds  the  main  strength  of  the  Christians 
in  their  belief  in  immortality  (p.  140). 

6.  THE  RESCRIPT  OF  ANTONINUS  CONCERNING  THE  CHRISTIANS 

-(P.  W) 

The  authenticity  of  this  edict  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined.  It  has 
come  down  to  us  in  three  forms :  (1)  in  Eusebius.  H.  E.  iv.  13.  (2)  in  Rnfinus. 
H.  E.  iv.  13,  which  is  merely  a  free  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  in  Eusebius,  and 
does  not  rest  on  a  Latin  original,  (3)  in  a  fourteenth  century  Ma.  of  Justin. 
Harnack.  who  has  thoroughly  discussed  the  whole  question  (in  his  Texte  u. 
Untersuch.  xiii.  4),  has  shown  satisfactorily  that  the  version  in  Justin  is  not  in- 
dependent, but  is  taken  from  Eusebius  with  certain  **  tendeuaos  "  changes.  The 
most  striking  diiference  between  the  Justin  version  and  theEusebian  (Rufinui^i 
is  in  the  title ;  in  the  former  the  edict  is  attributed  to  Titus,  in  the  latter  to 
Marcus.  But  the  context  in  Eusebius  shows  that  he  regarded  the  edict  b» 
issuing  from  Titus ;  and  so  it  would  seem,  as  Harnack  suggests,  that  he  fouod 
the  incorrect  title  in  his  source  and  did  not  ventur'-  'o  omit  or  alter  it,  while 
he  assumed  it  to  be  wrong.  But  in  any  case,  the  title  is  a  clumsy  forgery,  for 
Marcus  is  described  as  ^Apuivio^  (be  did  not  possess  the  true  title  'Apfievi«ucot  s>o 
early  as  161).  and  the  name  of  Lucius  Verus  his  colleague  does  not  appear. 
In  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  rescript  as  Eusebius  gives  it,  Harnack  i^ints 
out  that  he  had  a  Greek,  not  a  Latin  (as  in  other  cases,  iv.  9  ;  vil  13 ;  viii.  ITl 
copy  before  him.  and  that  this  cannot  have  been  the  originaL  The  com- 
parison between  the  behaviour  of  Christians  and  pagans  to  the  advantage  of  th< 
former  is  clearly  a  Christian  interpolation.  Haruack  attempts  to  restore  the 
original  Greek  form  of  the  rescript,  m  whose  authenticity  he  believes  (though  be 
owns  that  certainty  cannot  be  attained).  The  rescript  was  an  answer  to  a 
petition  of  the  koivov  of  Asia,  and  Harnack  thinks  that  the  copy  used  by  Eoaebius 
was  preserved  (and  interpolated)  in  Christian  circles. 
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The  dHferenoe  between  the  letcripte  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  was  that  the 
former  protected  the  Christians  against  oaliunnious  aocuaation ;  the  latter  against 
the  aconsation  of  atheism  in  genenJ. 

7.  EXILE  OF  MARCELLUS  AND  BUSEBIUS,  BISHOPS  OF  ROME- 
CP.  131) 

Most  interesting  traces  of  the  earij  Bishops  of  Rome  have  been  found  in  the 
Catacombs.  "We  owe  them  to  the  activity  of  Bishop  Damasus  in  subterranean 
Rome.  The  subject  can  be  studied  in  English,  in  the  "Roma  Sotteranea" 
of  Messrs.  Northcote  and  Brownlow  (2  vols.),  an  excellent  compilation  from  the 
researches  of  the  Cavaliere  di  Rossi,  the  greatest  authority  of  this  century 
on  Christian  Rome. 

Marcellus  and  Maroellinus  toere  "different  persons".  Marcellinus  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  of  the  Deacon  Severus  found  in  the  Catacomb  of  St. 
Callixtus  (op.  ext.  i.  850).  Both  Marcellus  and  MaroeUinus  were  buried  not  in 
this  cemetery  but  in  that  of  St.  Priscilla  {ib.  304). 

Eusebius,  the  successor  of  Marcellus,  was  like  him  severe  to  the  "Lapsed  " 
and  like  him  banished.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  inscription,  found  in  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus,— the  fellow  of  that  relating  to  Marcellus  quoted  in 
Gibbon's  note  (p.  ISl). 

HeradiuB  vetuit  lapses  peccata  dolere ; 
Eusebius  miseros  docuit  sua  crimina  flere. 
sdnditur  in  partes  populus  gliscente  furore; 
seditio  caedes  bellum  discordia  lites ; 
extemplo  pariter  pulsi  feritate  tjrranni, 
Integra  cum  rector  servaret  f  oedera  pads, 

Sertulit  exilium  domino  sub  iudioe  laetus, 
tore  Trinaerio  mundum  vitamque  reliquit. 

The  author  of  these  epitaphs  had  a  limited  vocabulaiy.  But  they  throw  light 
on  the  divisions  in  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time,  and  on  the  interference  of 
Maxentius,  in  the  interests  of  order, — which  won  for  him  in  later  times  the  name 
of  a  persecutor. 

8.  PBBSBOUnONS  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
CENTURIES,  A.D.— (C.  XTT.) 

A  considerable  literature  has  sprung  up  in  recent  years  regarding 
the  attitude  of  the  Roman  government  to  Christianitv  from  Nero  to  Marcus 
Aureiius  {Th,  Eeim,  Rom  und  das  Christenthum.  ed.  Ziegler,  1881 ;  K.  J. 
[Neumann,  der  romische  Staat  und  die  allgemeine  Kirche,  vol.  i.  1890 ;  Th. 
3IoTnmsen,  der  Religionsfrevel  nach  romiscfaem  Recht,  in  SybePs  Hist.  Zeit- 
scbrift,  1890 ;  Professor  Ramsay's  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  1898 ;  mav 
be  mentioned).  A  thorough  and  instructive  discussion  of  the  whole  question  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  E*  Q.  Hardy's  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Government,  1894. 
A  summary  of  some  of  his  results  will  illustrate  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Gibbon. 

From  a  review  of  the  practical  policy  of  the  Roman  state  towards  foreign  cults 
IJklr.  Hardy  concludes  tnat  they  were  tolerated  in  so  far  as  they  did  not  (1 ) 
injure  the  national  religion,  (2)  enoour^e  gross  immoralties,  (3)  seem  likely  to 
lead  to  political  disaffection  (p.  36-6).  Various  considerations  led  to  the 
-toleration  of  Judaism,  and  Mr.  Hardy  points  out  that  its  toleration  would  by 
xxo  means  logically  lead  to  that  of  Christianity,  a  religion  "claiming  to  over- 
step all  limits  of  nationality (p.  37).  The  contact  between  the  state  and  the 
Obristians  at  Rome  in  64  a.d.,  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  conflagration,  was 
flixscidental.  The  charge  of  incendiarism  broke  down  at  the  trials,  but  it  was 
^^nverted  into  a  charge  of  odium  ffeneria  humani  (a  brief  summary  of  the  anti- 
socialism  and  other  ^aracteristics  of  Christianity).   It  was  for  this  that  they 
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were  punkhed ;  and  Suetoniiie  doee  not  bring  their  paniihnient  into  oonnmon 
with  the  fire«  whieh  was  the  oooMion,  not  the  ground,  of  their  eondemnntion 
{Ner.  16:  adflicti  ■applioiia  Chrietinni  genui  hominum  tuperrtitionis  nou»  ac 
maleflcse).  Mr.  Harmr  aeems  to  have  quite  made  out  hu  point  that  in  the 
Neronian  peneoatioh  the  Christians  were  condemned  as  Christians,  not  on  any 
special  eharge. 

This  charge  odium  generU  Aumani,  for  the  use  of  which  the  Neronian  episode 
set  a  precedent,  did  not  come  under  mainUu  or  the  formula  of  any  regni&r 
^lUBstto,  According  to  Moramsen,  whose  view  in  this  respect  Mr.  Hardy  accepts. 
It  was  a  matter  for  police  regulation,  to  be  dealt  with  by  virtue  of  the  coercitio 
vested  in  magistrates.  In  Rome,  such  cases  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  prefect  of  the  citv  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  11) ;  and  the  provincial  governor  was 
empowered  to  deal  witn  them  by  his  instructions  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  his  province,  which  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  effecting,  if  he  be 
camul  tU  fnalii  hominibui  provincia  careal  eotque  conquirat  *'  (e,ff.,  merilegu, 
laironet,  ko.).  Mr.  Ramsay  holds  that  a  new  principle  was  introduosd  into  Uie 
State  policy  towards  Christians  between  65  and  95  iun.,  namely  that  whereas 
under  Nero  they  were  attacked  by  charges  of  special  and  definite  crimes 
(incendiarism),  under  the  Flavians  Christianity  itself  became  a  punishable 
offence.  But  if  Mr.  Hsjrdy  is  right  as  to  the  Neronian  persecution,  tnis  change 
in  attitude  would  disappear.  "As  soon  as  the  Christians  were  once  oon- 
victed  of  an  odium  generu  Au«nam,  they  were  potentially  outlaws  and  brinuids 
and  could  be  treated  by  the  police  administration  as  such,  whether  in  Rcnne 
or  the  provinces'*  (p.  82).  That  the  distinction  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  had  been  dearly  recognised  in  the  East  as  early  as  70  a.d..  is  proved 
bv  the  speech  of  Titus  in  Sulpicius  Sevems.  ii.  30  (taken  from  a  lost  book  of 
Ijbcitus,  as  we  may  with  some  confidence  assume) ;  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  will  be,  that  prince  is  reported  to  sa^,  the  extirpation 
of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religion.  We  need  not  infer,  as  (Mr.  Hardy 
points  out,  that  Titus  had  special  designs  against  the  Christians :  the  pezse- 
cntion  of  the  Christians  was  a  standing  one  like  that  of  brigands  "  (Mommaen). 

"  With  Roman  citizens,"  however,  **of  standing  and  importance  a  more  defin- 
ite charge  was  neoessar^,  and  this  we  find  from  Dio  Cassius  was  primarily  «^eoniv, 
not  so  much  wacr^leffium  as  a  refusal  to  worship  the  national  gods  of  the 
state'*  (p.  88).  This  was  applied  in  the  case  of  Flavius  Clemens,  cousin  of 
Domitian,  who  was  executed,  and  his  wife  Domitilla,  who  was  banished,  95  ▲.d^ 
The  reign  of  Domitian  introduced  no  new  principle,  but  a  very  convenient  test— 
e.^.,  the  observance  of  the  imperial  cult — ^for  discovering  whether  a  person 
suspected  of  the  crime  of  Christianity  (a  crime,  that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pohce  administration,  not  of  the  law)  was  justly  suspected. 

Nor  does  the  Bithynian  persecution  introduce  (according  to  Mr.  Haidy)  any 
new  principle.  The  letter  of  Trajan  to  Pliny  is  described  (ol  117)  as  "the 
decision  of  a  practical  statesman  who  declined  on  the  one  hai^  to  be  led  into 
severe  repressive  measures  against  a  body  which  was  only  remotely  and  theoreti' 
cally  dangerous  to  the  state,  while  he,  on  the  other,  refused  to  give  up  on 
humanitarian  grounds  the  claim  of  the  state  to  absolute  obedience  on  the  part  of 
all  its  subjects^'.  It  is  in  no  sense  an  edict  of  proscnption  or  of  toleration,  but  it 
is  "an  index  of  the  imperial  policy"  (p.  IStt).^  As  to  Hadrian's  rescript  to 
Minucius  Fundanus  (whose  genuineness  is  by  no  means  above  suspicion),  Mr. 
Hardy  considers  (143)  that  it  was  intended,  as  indeed  it  naturally  would  be.  for 
the  special  circumstances  of  Asia :  it  does  not  in  any  way,  as  I  interpret  it, 
rescind  the  decision  of  Trajan  that  the  nomen  was  a  crime,  but  to  avoid  any 
miscarriage  of  justice  ...  it  lays  down  more  stringent  conditions  for  the  proof 
of  punishable  crime  ".  Under  M.  Antoninus  and  his  successor  things  rematned 
theoretically  the  same.  In  the  reign  of  the  former  there  were  some  perBocntions, 
— Ptolemastts  and  Lucius  were  executed  at  Rome  (Justin  ApoL  ii.  s)  and  (ao- 

^  It  is  to  be  obaerved  that  the  condemnation  of  Christisna  in  Btthynia  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  genera]  laws  or  special  regulations  againat  coI1^kui> 
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oording  to  M.  Waddlngton's  dftte)  Polyoarp  tA  SmynuL  Tht  mnatkMB  point 
in  tbe  peneeationfl  of  Aureliiu  U  th*t  they  take  place  in  the  western  ai  well  aa 
the  eaetarn  provinoei,  and  not  lo  mueh  their  extent  or  the  number  of  yiotimi  (p. 
147).  In  general  tenor  these  oonolusionB  agree  with  the  view  of  Uommsen  and 
Bamaay  wat  there  were  no  law»  against  the  Christiani.  I  cannot  see  that 
this  has  been  made  out,  for  the  second  century  at  least,  though  it  mar  be  true 
of  the  Flavian  period-  It  does  not  ai>pear  that  the  explicit  statement  of  Sulpicius 
Sevenis  in  iL  89,  pott  etiam  datis  UfftMtg  religio  vdahatw  (referring  to  the  whole 
period  after  Nero)  is  definitely  disprored.  Some  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Arnold's  criticisms 
(Eng.  Hist.  Review,  1896,  p.  546  sqq. )  are  very  much  to  the  point. 

Oibbon's  general  view  oc  the  slight  extent  of  the  early  persecutions,  resting  as 
it  does  on  the  strong  testimony  of  Origen  (o.  Cels.  3,  8),  is  commonly  admitted. 
Compare  Hardy,  ^  131 :  "  There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  state  of 
things— «  general  indulsenoe  and  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  emperors,  occasion* 
ally  interrupted  by  violent  manifestations  of  popular  feeling,  which  provincial 
govemoro  had  either  not  the  will  or  not  the  strength  to  resist — continued  through- 
oat  the  second  century :  that  the  Christians  were  still  punished  for  the  name,  but 
that  the  initiative  in  the  way  of  searching  them  out  .  was  not  taken  by  the 
governors,  while  aecusers  had  to  come  forwwd  in  their  own  name ;  and  finally, 
that  the  number  of  victims  was  on  the  whole  a  comparatively  small  one  It 
must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  policy  of  ^e  Apologists 
(on  whose  evidence  our  knowledge  is  largely  based)  to  accentuate  and  m  a 
measure  to  exaggerate  the  indulgent  attitude  of  the  government,  especially  in  the 
period  preceding  their  own,  or  at  any  rate  to  omit  anything  unfavourable  to  their 
own  cause  "(p.  132). 

Two  important  dooaments  give  a  notion  of  the  proceedings  adopted  in  the' 
trials  of  Cnristians  in  the  second  century :  (l)the  Acts  of  Martyrs  of  Soili  in 
Numidia,  in  181  A.n.  (ed.  Usener,  1881,  and  Robinson  in  Texte  and  Studies.  voL 
i. ),  and  (2)  the  Acts  oi  ApoUonius,  tried  at  Rome  in  the  first  years  of  Commodus 
(Armenian  version  of  a  lost  Greek  original,  discovered  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  who 
has  ^ven  a  translation  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments  of  Earlv  Christianity).  The 
credit  of  these  documents  as  trustworthy  rests  chiefly  on  tne  circumstance  that 
miracles  are  conspiouously  absent.  Mr.  Hardy  gives  an  account  of  them  in  an 
Appendix.  Cp.  Mommsen,  l>er  Process  des  Christen  Apollonios,  in  the  Sit- 
sungsberiohte  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  xxvii.  1894. 

B.  Aub(&  has  written  several  books  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  Christians :  Les  persecutions  de  r^use  iusqu*  i  la  fin  des  Antonins ;  Lss 
Chretiens  dans  Tempire  lomain ;  L'^lise  et  V6%Ai  dans  le  9^  moiti^  du  3»« 
sitele. 

On  Nero's  persecution  also  see  C.  F.  Arnold,  Die  neronische  Christenverf olg- 
ung.  and  an  article  by  Hilgenfeld  in  his  Zeitschrift,  vol.  xxxiiL  n.  216  $qq. 

On  chureh  and  state  from  Decius  to  Diocletian  :  G^rres,  Jsiurb.  fOr  protest. 
Theologie,  xvi.  1890.  p.  454  sqq. 

On  Diodetian's  persecution  :  Mason's  The  Persecution  of  D.,  1876  ;  Hunsiker, 
Zor  Reg.  u.  Christenverfolgung  des  K.  Diokletian  und  a  Naohfolger,  in  Blld- 
inger's  Untersuoh.  snr  rdmischen  Eaisergeechichte ;  papers  of  f.  Gdrres  in 
HDgenf eld's  Zeitsch.  f.  wisa  TheoL .  xxxiii  p.  314  aqq,  (op.  469  sqq.).  I.  Reiser, 
Zor  DiokL  Christenverfol^g,  1891.  Cp.  also  Schwarze,  Untera  fiber  die  atissere 
Entwicklung  der  alrik.  Kirohe.  1892. 

On  church  and  state  in  fourth  century :  A.  de  Broglie,  L'^lise  et  Tempire  remain 
au  quatri^e  sibole.   Some  other  works  have  been  mentioned  in  the  footnotea 

An  important  memoir  has  been  publii^ed  as  a  supplement  to  the  Acta  Sinoera 
of  Bninart  br  £.  Le  Blaat :  Les  aotes  des  martyrs,  in  M^m.  of  the  National 
Institute  of  France  (Acad.  d.  Belles  lettres,  t  xxx. .  1883,  p.  57-347).  Le  Blant  is 
too  anxious  to  rescue  apocryphal  lires,  and  overdoes  his  critidBm  of  technical 
terms  of  Roman  procedure.  But  he  has  done  good  work  here  (as  well  as  in  his 
essay.  Sur  les  hues  juridiques  des  poursuites  dirig^  centre  les  martyrs,  in 
Comptes  rendus  of  Acaddmie  des  Inscnptions,  N.  S. ,  ii.  1866),  and  any  one  studying 
martyrologieal  Acta  wiU  do  ill  to  neglect  this  memoir. 

VOL.  II.  35  n  } 
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SH  AUGUSTBUM  AND  FORUM  OP  OOMBTANTIinMP-  Ut>  1S)> 


Onto  (In  the  vail  of  CoiwUiitfaiep  not  to  beooofaaed  wMi  A»  hUr  QMm  Gate 


in  tlie  wall  of  'I'lieodcMfais  IL)  flMtwvd  (pmbbc  thm^  tiie  Fam  Botpi^  tbe 

•  ■    -      B^teri)  t    "    — 


Forum  AmMtriuioram,  and  the 
Angnrtoum.   Before  it  mdied  tbe  AngiMteum  H  BMiei  thm^  tlio  Pena  at 

"     •  CoaaUantliio  («m~  -    —  - 

10  Angortc  , 

    in  ftvot  of  tlio  1  _   

(Sfv^fvr)  Mid  wait  vail  the  Palaee.  The  Ajopnlooa  wm  bookdod  on  the 
north  by  St.  Sophia  ;  on  tho  eaot,  bj  Senate  honae  and  palaee  r 


Booth,  bj  the  PaUee  (the  araat  entanee  gate,  known  a&  the  Chalk«.  van  hev^ 
and  the  north  tide  oT  the  HIiipodwine,  berido  whkh  wen  the  Bnlte  of 
ZmudmuL   There  waa  no  poblie  wmj  between  fhtb  eaat  lido  of  the  1 


and  the  Palaoe.  Aneordfay  to  liOiarto,  the  Angiuteiim  vm  enekeed  h^ 
,  on  the  wait  aide,  innnlag  from  aonl 


with  gatea.  on  the  wait  aide,  innniag  from  aonth-weat  of  St.  SoaUatotho] 
between  Palaoe  and  Hippo^ome  ;  ao  that  the 
the  Zeujdppna  would  have  been  ootiide  the  Aql 
the  Angnatoiim  with  the  Ponnn  of  Oonetantnie  waa  eaOad  lOdtOe  BL^—mSm^. 
The  ahallDmteia,  and  the  Chnreh  of  the  llieotolDM  (Mother  of  God)  in 
Chalkopraima»  were  not  in  the  Angnatoom  wliere  Lafaarte  plaoea  theaa,  bnt 
weatof  St  Sophia,  totherb^tof  the  Meeejaa  Mordtaann  baa  ihown.  Beqv* 
Topu  i  6.  p.  4.  and  alao  BicdUaier,  epi  Bjm,  SSettaeh.  iL  p.  138;  bat  nohafal j ebae 
to  the  Meoe,  ep.  KzaoioaeUeer,  in  the  Annual  HieL-Fha  Pahtteation  of  the 
Ode«a  Unirerritj.  ir.  (Bya.  aeetkin,  S)  p^  309  egoA  A  pbn  of  the  Aagnatuum 
and  adjoining  bofldingi  will  appear  in  toL  4.  to  lUaalnle  the  NOca  riota  wader 
Jn  * 


The  chief  goldea  to  the  tomgraph j  of  Onnilantlnople  need  hf  Qfldnn  were 
Duoaoga'afolio,  OonefantinopoMaChriatiana,  and  the  little asmo  of  FMraaGjlKna, 


do  Conatantfnnpoieoa  topog^ia,  Mbri  it..  163g;  both  atffl  of  great  Twlno,  The 
polix  woric  in  2  Tola,  of  Skarlatoe  D.  Bmntioa  (4  K«»m*mmA«,  AtheM. 
lB51)  ia  unaeientifie  and  muft  be  need  with  great  eantian.  The  nMMialiiMiiii  of 
the  Imperial  Palaoe,  involTing  a  theonr  of  the  topographj  of  the  AngwIuBBi 
and  adjaoentboildinv^  waa  undertaken  bj  Jnlea  LabartofLe  Falaia  impMal  de 
Conatantinople  ot  aea  abovda.  1861),  wboee  eefaolariy  boos  marked  a  new  de- 
parture ana  ia  of  permanent  vahia.  The  diligent  Gvedt  antiaaarian  A.  G. 
Knatte  aneoeededin  eatabli ' 


Pmpatte  aneoeeded  in  eatabliahing  aeyeral  valnahla  identiftnationa  in  hia 
B^imMml  McAirw  (Conatantinople,  lf77).  but  UatA  B^^mA  Mmp«(1jBB5;  in 
En^Uah:  The  Great  PahMse  of  Goiiatantinopio,  tianalatedbT  Mr.  Metealfe.  1»5) 
ia  a  retrogreaaion  compared  with  Labarto  (aee  above,  toL  L  Introd,  p.  fajL). 
The jproblema  of  the  Puaee  have  been  oriticallj  and  thoroQ^j  dealt  with  br 


D.  fL  Bieliaiev  in  hia  Obeor  glaTnych  ehaatd  bdUiMO  dwot 
taarei  (Part  I  of  Byantfaia).  1^1,  where  it  ia  ahown  «bat  we  moat  retain  the 
mahi  line  of  Labarte'a  reconatrootian,  bat  that  in  moat  of  the  detaOa  wo  mnat 
be  eontent  for  the  preaent  to  oonf eaa  our  ignoraneeu 

In  Dr.  Mordtmann'a  Eaqniaae  topograpliiqiiede  OooataBtinopla  appealed. 
It  ia  not  well  arranged,  but  it  ia  an  important  eontrfbntion  to  tiie  aobjeet ;  and  hit 
map  baa  been  an  indiapenaaUo  goide  in  the  preparation  of  tiie  plan  in  thii 
▼olnmo.  He  elearlj  reoogniaee  the  true  jpoaittctt  of  the  Hebdoinon  on  the 
Propontia;  and  I  may  obaerre  that  I  had  alreadj  pointed  ont  (fat  1389)  that  the 
reoeived  liew  which  plaeed  it  near  Blaefaeniae  moat  be  wrong  (Later  Bomaa 
Empire,  voL  iL  p.  666).  The  moat  recent  work  on  CcnatannBonlo  ia:  Con- 
atantinople. 2  Tola.,  bj  £.  A.  Qroavenor.  Picrfeaaur  of  Hiatoty  at  Bobert  Collage. 
Conatantini^Ie. 

It  ia  impoaaible  to  notioe  all  the  mailer  eontribntlona  to  the  anbjaat.  botl 
moat  apedany  refer  to  aome  Tahiable  artidea  of  the  late  G.  S.  Deatnnia  in  the 
Zhnznal  Min.  Narodnago  Proarieaebeniia  in  1882  t88SL 

lA  1 


work  on  tbB  topography  of  ComtMitineple,  bjr  A  m  MflHagHi  (Bfmatim 
CoMtmtinopte.  the  waDt  of  the  city  and  e4ioiiuag  huCorical  aitca,  rSgo)  bu  reached  nali 
tima  to  be  awBftioaed  heva  It  eaperiedae  aO  pievioae  woiki  on  IbMJb 
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la  THB  NEW  MONARCHY-{C.  XVIL) 

All  the  main  points  in  the  new  absolute  monarchy,  founded  by  Diodletian 
and  organised  by  Constantino,  have  been  brought  out  id  the  brilliant  description 
of  Gibbon  (ch.  xviL):  the  new  or^^anization of  the  provinces;  the  hierarchical 
administration :  the  separation  of  avU  from  military  functions ;  the  abolition  of 
the  distinction  between  Italj  and  the  Provinces ;  the  loss  of  her  imique  position 
by  Borne,  which  is  closely  oonnected  with  the  cleorlj  pronounced  tendency  of 
the  Empire  to  part  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  half.  Anticipations  of  some  of 
these  results  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of  the  third  century.  The  formal 
oligarchy  of  Emperor  and  Senate,  in  which  the  Senate  had  be€Ji  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  silent  partner,  formally  oeases ;  the  distinction  between 
senatorial  and  imperial  provinces  vanishes,  there  are  no  senatorial  provinces; 
and  the  aerarium^  which  had  many  years  before  lost  its  importance,  is  no 
longer  a  state  treasury  but  merely  a  municipal  chest.  Externally  the  change 
from  the  Principate  to  undisguised  monarchv  is  indicated  by  the  assumption  of 
oriental  state  by  the  emperor  (here  Aurelian  had  ^inted  the  way).  The 
thorough-going  reformation  of  the  military  system,  which  was  not  fully  under- 
stood till  Mommsen's  recent  investigation,  demands  a  note  to  itself;  and  the 
new  division  of  provinces  another.  To  distinguish  between  the  work  of 
IModetian  and  that  of  Constantino  is  in  many  cases  impossible,  and  Gibbon  did 
not  attempt  it ;  it  wUl  be  seen  however  in  the  two  following  appendices  that 
Bome  distinctions  can  be  established.  To  Diocletian  was  due  the  separation 
of  the  civil  and  military  authority  (Laetant..  de  Mort  P.,  7 ;  Euseb.,  de  Mart. 
Pal. ,  IS).  The  dioceses  and  prefectures  are  an  instructive,  and  I  think  we  may 
say,  typical  instance  of  the  relation  between  the  work  of  the  two  ^eat  emperors. 
We  know  beyond  question  that  the  dioceses  were  instituted  by  Diocletian  (Lact., 
tb. ),  but  it  has  been  disputed  whether  the  prefectures  were  due  to  him  or  (so  Zoei- 
mus)  to  Constantine.  The  latter  view  seems  the  more  probable ;  but  the  quadruple 
division  of  the  Empire  between  Diocletian,  Maximian  and  the  two  Caesars 
(imalying  four  prefects ;  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  the  Csesar  Constantiua 
had  a  prefeotf  was  the  suffiestion  and  anticipation  of  the  three  (some- 
timea  fo«ir;  after  396  ▲.!>•  four)  pefeotnres.  Constantine  abandoned  the 
artificial,  adoptive  system  of  Diocietaan  for  a  dynastic  principle,  but  he 
retained  the  geographical  side  of  that  system  and  stereotyped  it  in  the 
prefectures. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  here  on  (a)  the  new  oeremonial,  (6)  the  imperial 
tiilee,  and  (o)  the  oonaiBtonttm. 

(a)  For  the  adoration  see  Godefioy  on  Cod.  Theod.,  voL  iL  p.  88.  Those  who 
approached  the  Emperor  bent  the  knee^  and  drew  the  edge  of  ids  purple  robe  to 
their  lips.  The  Emperor  wore  a  robe  of  aUk,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  adorned 
with  gems  (introduced  by  Aurelian) ;  or  the  purple  oloak  of  the  military  oom- 
mander  (first  worn  in  Some  by  Septimius  Beverua,  and  sinee  then  an  imperial 
intiffne).  He  also  wore  the  diadem  (perhaps  first  worn  by  Aurelian,  see 
Victor,  Epit  36,  6;  but  the  novelty  ia  alao  aacribed  to  Diocletian,  and  to 
Oonatantiney.  Oonataatine  introduced  the  gold  band  round  the  head,  which 
waa  called  ntmbiM  (op.  Eokhel,  Doot.  Num.,  8,  79).  The  emperor  is  ofAmtJly 
called  ({eua,  and  the  eult  of  the  imperial  ma}eBty>  whioh  ait  an  early  time  had 
made ita  way  in  the  oamp,  ia  further  developed;  and,  when  a  new  Emperor  la 
proehumed,  hia  boat  crowned  with  Uuizel  ia  carried  ronnd  in  proceeaion  in  the 
provineea.  Bee  Schiller,  u.  n.  33^  S4. 

(fr)  The  style  of  imperial  titlea  whioh  waa  uaoal  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Principate  was  maintained  until  the  time  of  Gratian.  It  was  Imperator  Caaar 
piua  (telix  or)  inviotua  Auguatua  pontifex  Maximua— ioua  [SannatiouB,  Ac.] 
maximua  trib.  pot.  [ii.  AaJ  eonaul  [ii  tc]  imperator  [iL  AoJ  pater  patriae 
proconauL  [The  order  of  imperator  and  comnil  la  variable.  The  only  change 
made  waa  the  substitution  cf  maximus  victor  ao  triumpbator  for  invictoa. 
Gratian  dropped  the  title  pontifex  maximus,  and  the  other  titles  were  at  the 
same  time  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  shorter  formula. 
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The  ebief  reminlMenoe  of  the  repabUoui  oonstitatioii  of  the  principate,  eo 
earefully  contrived  by  Augiutiu,  wm  the  praotioe  of  numbering  tne  yem  of  a 
reign  by  the  fonnuU  trib.  poL^  which  appeiLn  m  late  as  Theodosiui  iL  (on  coins, 
fiokhel.  8, 18S).  DominuB,  which  (like  deui)  Aurelian  bad  only  lued  in  the  dative 
ease,  is  from  Constantine  forward  the  ordinarr  official  title  of  the  Emperor 
(equivalent  of  "  His  Maiestj       Schiller,  ii.  81&. 

(c)  The  consilium,  which  had  been  organised  by  Hadrian,  is  snpeneded  in  the 
new  monarohj  by  a  council  called  oomistorium  (the  name  first  occurs  in  an 
inscription  of  363  a.d.,  0.  L  L.  6, 1739),  which  assembled  at  fixed  times  in  the 
Emperor's  presence.  The  chief  of  the  Hadrianic  consilium  was  the  pnetorian 
prefect ;  but,  as  that  officer  has  been  diverted  to  new  administrative  functions 
and  as  the  provincial  administration  and  palace  offices  are  kept  carefully  apart, 
his  position  in  the  council  is  inherited  by  the  qusstor  sacri  paL  who^resides  over 
the  consistoriunL  It  is  however  unlikely  that  the  qusBstor  had  this  position  at 
first  under  Diocletian  and  Constantine ;  for  he  does  not  belong  to  tna  class  of 
iliustres  till  after  Valentlnian  I.  It  has  been  conjectured  (by  Mommaen)  that 
the  president  of  the  council  was  at  first  entitled  prcBpoaitut  and  afterwards  de- 
veloped into  the  qunstor,  and  that  he  had  a  deputy,  the  vieaariu»  a  aaer%»  oonailiu^ 
who  developed  into  the  magigter  ojfUtiorum  (Schiller,  ii.  66).  The  members  of  the 
council  (entitled  at  first  a  eontiliu  Merit,  afterwards  eomite$  eomiitariawC^  were 
divided  into  two  classes  with  a  difference  ot  stipend :  d^tcenarii  (900,000 sesteroes), 
texoffenarit  (60,000  sesterces),  and  mainly  consisted  of  jurists.  The  functions  of 
the  council  were  properly  confined  to  judicature,  but  they  also  assisted  the 
Emperor  in  legislation.  The  two  finance  ministers  belonged  to  the  coanoH,  and 
in  later  times  pnetorian  prefects  and  masters  of  soldiers  were  sometimes  invited 
by  the  Emperor,  but  did  not  belong  to  the  consistory  ex  offido.  See  on  the 
subject  E  Cuq,  Le  conseil  des  empereurs  d'Auguste  ik  Diocletian. 

11.  DIOCESES  AND  PROVINCES— (P- 169 
Diocletian  made  considerable  modifications  in  the  provincial  dividona  of  the 
Empire,  and  distributed  ail  the  provinces  under  twelve  large  Dioceses.  Tbree 
changes  in  his  diocesan  arrangement  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  by  400  a.d.  we  find  thirteen  Dioceses,  (a)  Egjrpt,  whieh  was  at 
first  part  of  the  Diooose  of  the  Bast,  was  mromoted  to  be  a  separate  Diooeee 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  (6)  Dioecesis  Moesiarum  was  broken  up 
into  Dioecesis  Daeiae  and  Diosoesis  Macednnlae.  (o)  On  the  other  band.  DicMesis 
Gtalltamm  and  Diosoeeis  Viennensis  were  combined  to  form  a  single  Diocese  of 
GtauL  In  the  esse  of  this  change  we  find  an  interesting  example  of  the  survival 
of  nomenclatures  which  had  ccMod  to  be  appropriate.  Hie  south  of  Qanl  was 
at  first  divided  into  five  provinces  (Novempopuli,  Aquitanica»  NartMoaDsis, 
Viennensis,  Alpss  Maritimiae).  But  when  these  became  seven  bv  the  sub- 
division of  Aquitanica  and  Narbonensis  the  Diocese  (Viennensis)  still  continued 
to  be  known  as  Ouinque  Provindae  as  well  as  by  the  amended  title  Septem  Pro- 
vineiae.  But  this  was  not  all.  When  Northern  Gaul,  the  original  Dioacesis 
Galliarum,  was  added  to  the  sphere  of  the  governor  of  the  DiosctMDS  Viennensis, 
the  whole  united  Diocese  was  known  not  omy  as  the  Diocese  of  the  Qauls  bat  ss 
the  Septem  Provinciae ;  while  the  old  name  Quinque  Provindae  was  appropriated 
to  the  seven  southern  provinces,  which,  though  they  were  no  longer  a  separate 
Diooose,  preserved  a  fiagraent  of  their  former  integrity  by  having  financial 
officers  {fxUi4malet)  to  themselves. 

(1)  A  record  of  the  new  otganisationas  it  existed  in  €97  a.d.  has  been  preserved 
in  the  list  of  Verona  (Lateroulus  Veronensis).  published  with  a  valuable  com- 
mentary by  Mommsen  in  the  AbhandL  of  the  Benin  Acad.,  186?,  p.  489  s^y.,  and 
reprinted  by  Seeok  in  his  edition  of  the  NoUtia  Dignitatum.^  (2)  Our  next  list  is 

1  Pint  published  by  S.  Msfid  in  174s. 
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(inoompleto)  in  the  Breviaritnn  of  Fottns  (abofve,  voL  i.  App.  1),  dating  from  369 
A.D.  just  before  the  foondadon  of  the  new  Britannic  province  Valeatia.  (3)  This 
def eotiTO  list  is  supplemented  by  another,  dating  from  much  the  same  time,  of 
the  eattem  provinces  of  the  Empire  (dioceses  of  JJlTrioum,  Thrace,  Pontus,  Asia. 
East,  Egypt),  which  is  preserrea  in  the  Lateroulos  of  Polemius  SiMus.  drawn  up 
in  449  A.n.  The  list  of  Polemius  with  a  complete  critical  apparatus  is  edited  by 
Mommsen  in  Ghron.  Minora,  L  jp.  511-651  (also  printed  in  Seeck's  Notit.  DignJ. 
Monunsen  has  shown  that  Polemius  is  np  to  date  in  resard  to  the  western 
proyincee,  but  that  for  the  eastern  he  practically  reproduces  a  list  dating 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  with  one  or  two  blunders,  and 
only  adding  the  new  {wovinces  of  Arcadia  and  Honorias,  which  bearing 
the  names  of  the  sons  of  Theodosius  were  more  likely  than  other  new  pro- 
vinces to  be  known  of  in  the  west.  (4)  A  list  of  the  Gallic  provinces  in 
Ammianus  (writing  between  383  and  390  A.n.),  zy.  11,  7  sg^.,  who  dearly 
used  an  official  kUermUu$,  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.  i«  p.  652  tq^.  Ammianus 
also  enumerates  the  provinces  of  Esypt,  xxiL  16,  L  (5)  Notitia  Oalliarum, 
between  390  and  413  a. d.,  edited  by  Mommsen,  ib.,  662-612 ;  printed  in  Seeck, 
op.  eit. ;  theprovinces  are  the  same  as  in  the  Not  DigZL  (6)  Notitia  Diffnitatum  : 
first  years  of  the  fifth  century.  Panciroli's  commentary,  used  by  Giobon,  has 
been  completely  superseded  by  that  of  B<k)king  (2  vols.,  1839-53).  which  is  abso- 
lutely incuspensable  to  the  student ;  but  Biicking's  text  has  been  superseded  by 
that  of  O.  Soeck,  1876.  For  a  good  account  of  work  and  history  of  the  Codex, 
with  its  carious  pictures,  see  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  L  594  Bag,  For 
date  cpb  above,  p.  158,  n.  73.  From  the  fact  that  the  twentieth  legion  does  not 
appear  in  the  Not ,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  date  is  A.n.  402--at  the  moment 
when  this  legion  was  recalled  from  Britain  and  had  not  yet  been  enrolled  among 
the  Italian  forces  (Hodgkin,  %b,  p.  717).  (7)  The  Laterculus  of  Polemius  Silvius  ; 
for  the  teettem  nrovinces,  A.n.  449,  see  aoove.  I  have  arranged  the  data  of 
theee  snooessive  aoeuments  inparallel  columns. 

(Literature :  L.  Gswalina,  ifeber  das  Verzeichniss  der  rom.  Prov.  v.  Jahr.  297. 
1881 ;  L.  Jullian.  De  la  r^orme  provinciale  attribn^  k  DiocL,  Revue  Hist .  19, 
331  tqq.  ;  Schiller.  Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  45-50 ;  W.  Ohnesorge.  Die  romische  Pro- 
yinzliste  von  297,  TeiL  i.,  1889.   Cp.  aUK>  Marquardt,  Staatsverwaltnng.  vol  i.) 
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It.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THB  ARMY  UNDER  THE  NEW 
STBTEM-(P-  m$qq.) 

MmnsiMn  hm  broo^t  Ucht  and  ordor  into  the  lubleoi  of  the  new  military 
(ngania^oa  whieh  wm  introdueed  in  the  epoch  of  Diooletiaii  end  Oonrtenthw, 
by  hii  artiele  entitled  Dm  rSmiMhe  MflitinreMn  eeit  Diodetian,  whi<d&  ap- 
peared in  Hermes  in  1889  (voL  zziv.  ik  196  f^^-K  ^Hie  following  brief  aooonnt 
is  baaed  on  this  important  studv. 

Under  Diooletian  the  regnlar  anny  seems  to  hare  fallen  into  two  main 
divisiona :  the  troops  who  followed  the  emfiiBror  as  he  moved  throogboat  hia 
dominion,  and  the  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier.  The  latter  were  ealled 
limUanei,  the  former  were  possibly  distinguished  as  in  §acro  eomitatu  (ep.  C.  I. 
li.  3, 6194).  But  early  in  Oonstantine's  leign  the  troops  tn  socro  amUtUu  were 
broken  up  into  two  daases,  the  wmUatentei  and  the  PalaUni  (before  310,  for  the 
conUtatenm  existed  then,  ep.  O.  I.  L.  6065 ;  pcUaUtU  oooors  first  in  a  law  of  S66 
^D.,  God.  Theod.  yii.  i,  98).  Thus  there  were  three  great  divisions  of  the  army : 
1,  (a)  palatini,  (6)  eomitatenses,  and  2,  limitanei.  Thus  Gibbon's  use  of  paiestineB 
toineiude  the  eomUatenta  is  erroneous. 

The  other  meet  importantohanges  introduoed  by  Oonstaatine  were :  the  inwroaae 
of  the  eomitatenses  (who  were  under  the  oommuid  of  the  magister  militiim)  at 
the  expense  of  the  limitaneit  who  had  been  inoreaaed  by  Diooletian ;  and  the 
separation  of  theeayalry  from  the  infantry. 

1.  Xtmttoii»(eommandedby(2iMes).  ThestatementthatDioeletianstreagtheped 
the  frontier  troops  (Zoe.  iL  34)  is  borne  out  by  the  faet  that  if  we  oompare  the 
list  of  the  legions  in  the  time  of  Marcus  (C.  I.  L  6»  3492)  with  the  Notitia  Digni- 
tatum,  we  find  in  the  former  twenty-three  legions,  in  the  latter  the  same  twenty- 
three  and  seTenteen  new  legions  (leaving  out  oif  aooount  Britain,  Germany,  Afrioft, 
for  which  we  hare  not  material  for  comparison).  And  if  we  remember  that 
Constantino  drafted  away  redments  (the  psendo-oomitatonses)  to  inereaae  his 
eomitatenses,  we  may  ooiielude  that  Diooletian  doubled  the  numbers  of  the 
frontier  armies. 

The  limitanei  eonsisted  of  both  infantry  and  cavalry.  (1)  The  infantry  oon- 
aisted  of  kffiimeif  avxiUa  and  oohortes,  [a]  The  legions  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
old  legions  of  the  Prindpate  retain  their  old  strength  of  6000  men ;  while  the 
new  l^ons  correspond  to  the  old  legionary  detachments^  and  are  probably  1000 
strong.  But  the  larger  legions  are  usuaUv  broken  into  detachments  which  mre 
distributed  in  different  jplaoes.  and  the  pr»!eetus  legionis  consequently  disappears. 
(b)  The  auxilia  are  of  barbarian  formation,  and  as  such  are  thousiit  more  highly 
of  than  the  rest  of  thef  rentier  infantry ;  they  are  found  only  in  the  Ulyrie  provinoea. 
ITie  sise  of  the  enunliwn  is  probably  600.  (e)  Hie  eok9rie$,  600  strong  as  under 
the  Principate,  are  found  eveirwhere  exoeot  in  the  duchies  on  the  Lower  Danube. 

is)  The  (a)  ewnei  equittm  prooably  differ  from  (6)  eqiMte$,  by  bemg  of  barbarian 
brmation  and  of  higher  rank.  The  (e)  ala  is  generally  600  (not  as  before 
800)strong. 

Oonstantine's  new  oiganization  reduced  the  limitanei  to  second  dass  troops,  as 
oompared  with  the  Imperial  troops  of  both  kinds. 

S.  Imperial  Thwps.  (a)Comitaten8es  (under  Masters  of  Soldiers)  consist  of 
infantry  and  caval^ :  (a)  The  legion  is  of  the  smaller  sise,  about  1000  strong ; 

i^)  the  vexiUaiio  of  horse  is  about  600  strong.  Connected  with  the  eomitatenses 
»ut  of  lower  rank  are  the  pteudo-oomUatenaeSt  drawn  from  the  frontiers  (eighteen 
legions  in  the  west,  twenty  in  the  east).  (6)  Palatini  (under  Masters  of  Soldiers 
in  prceaenti)  consist  of  infantry  and  cavahy :  (a)  the  legion  of  1000 ;  (fi)  the 
rexiUatiocitm 

In  connexion  with  the  Palatini,  the  auoDUia  palaUna  demand  notice.  These 
are  troops  of  light  in^try,  higher  in  rank  than  the  legion  of  the  oomdteUen$e$, 
lower  than  the  palaUne  legion.  They  chiefly  consist  of  Gauls  and  indude  Germans 
from  beyond  the  Rhine  (but  virtualfy  no  orientalB).  Mommsen  makes  it  probable 
that  their  formation  was  mainly  the  work  of  Maximiaa  (p.  233).  They  were 
perhaps  the  mont  important  troops  in  the  army. 
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The  aeholae,  wliioh  seem  to  nave  been  iiutitated  bj  Oonstttntine,  mnst  also  be 
mentioned  here  (cp.  God.  Theod.  14, 17,  9).  Thoy  were  probablj  bo  oaUed  from 
having  a  hall  in  tne  oalaoe  to  await  orders.  At  first  thej  were  oomposed  of 
GermanB  (but  in  fiftli  centnrj  under  Leo  L,  of  Armenians;  under  Zeno.  of 
Isaurians ;  afterwards  of  the  best  men  who  oould  be  got,  Prooop.,  Hist.  Arc  c.  S4). 
There  were  at  first  five  divisions  ot  600  men;  then  seven;  finally  under 
Justinian  eleven.  The  division  was  eomiiianded  by  a  tribune,  who  was  a  person 
of  much  importance  (e,a.,  Yalentinian  L).  They  ultimately  lost  their  military 
C3haracter,  and  the  exoubitoros  (first  introduced  by  Leo  L)  took  their  place. 

Gibbon  oonslders  the  question  of  the  sice  of  the  army  under  the  New 
Monarchy.  On  one  side,  we  have  the  fact  that  under  Severus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  there  were  tnirty-three  legions,  whiohj  reckoned,  along  with 
their  adjuncts,  at  the  usual  strength,  give  as  the  total  strength  of  the  army 
about  300.000.  On  the  other  side  we  have  the  statement  of  Agathias  quoted  bv 
Qibbon,  which  puts  the  nominal  strength  of  the  army  in  the  miadle  of  the  6th 
century  at  645, OOQ.  Taking  into  account  the  great  increase  of  the  troops  under 
Diocletian,  the  record  that  the  army  was  further  strengthened  by  Vafentinian 
(cp.  Amm.  Marc.,  30, 7,  6,  Zos.  4,  12),  and  a  statement  of  Themistius  (Or.  18, 
p.  S70)  as  to  the  strength  of  the  frontier  forces  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  we 
might  guess  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Notitia  was 
drawn  up,  the  army  numbered  five,  if  not  six,  hundred  thousand.  These  a  priori 
considerations  correspond  satisfactorily  with  the  rough  calculation  wnich 
Mommscn  has  ventured  to  make  from  the  data  of  the  Notitia.  His  figures 
deserve  to  be  noted,  though  he  cautions  us  that  we  must  not  build  on  them. 

Limitanei   .  .  Foot,  949,500;  Horse,  110,500    .      .   Total  360,000 

SS^KS  aux.)  }  5  '      •   Total  194,500 

Total  554,500 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  ^mtes,  who,  outside  the  Eoman  provinces  and 
formally  independent,  but  within  the  Roman  snhere  of  infiuence  and  virtually 
dependent  on  the  Emmro,  helped  to  protect  the  fiontiers  and  sometimes  supplied 
auxiliary  troops  to  the  Koman  army.  (Thus  in  Amm.  xxiii  2, 1  we  read  of  l^attones 
ffenUum  plurimarum  auxilia  poUdcentiwn;  Julilua  refuses  such  <»dverUteia 
adiwmenta. )  The  most  important  of  these  fferUea  are  the  Saracens  on  the  borders 
of  Syria,  and  the  Goths  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  They  are  foBderati; 
and  their  relation  to  the  Empire  depends  on  a  fjedua  which  determines  the 
services  they  are  bound  to  perform.  Under  the  Principate  the  theory  was  that 
such  fcBderati  were  tributaries,  but  in  return  for  their  military  services  the 
tribute  was  either  remitted  or  diminished.  But  under  the  new  system,  they  are 
considered  rather  in  the  Ught  of  a  frontier  force  and,  like  the  regular  xiparienses, 
are  paid  for  their  work.  ConsequenUr  the  amount  of  the  arvnoncB  faderatiecB 
is  the  chief  question  to  be  arranged  m  a/ceeZus.  The  Lazi  of  Colchis  were  an 
exception  to  this  rule ;  though  federates  they  received  no  annonn  (Procop.,  B.  P. 
2,  15).  The  inclusion  of  the  federates  in  the  Bmpire  is  illustrated  by  the  treaty 
with  Persia  in  532  a.d.,  in  which  the  Saracens  are  included  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  special  mention  (Procop.,  B.  P.  1, 17  ;  2.  1).  See  Mommsen.  op,  oU.  p. 
215 

13.  PROTBOTORES  AND  DOMESTI0I-(P.  187) 

The  origin  and  organization  of  the  imperial  gnard^  named  Proteotores  and 
Domestici,  who  so  often  meet  us  is  our  historical  autaorities  from  the  time  of 
Constantino  forward,  have  been  elucidated,  so  far  as  the  scanty  material  allows, 
by  Mommsen  in  a  paper  entitled  Proteotores  Augusti,  in  the  Ephemerls  Bpi- 
graphica,  v.  p.  121  sqq. 

in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  there  existed  proteotores  of  two 
kinds:  proteotores  August!,  and  protectores  of  the  pretonan  prefect.  The 
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latter  (wIiom  extoWnce  is  raoved  by  epigni|khio  evidenoe,  ep.  C.  I.  L.  tL  908) 
DfttuiaUj  MMod  when,  unaer  ConsUnune'i  new  regime,  the  pnetorian  prefect 
oeeaed  to  have  military  f  uuotions. 

The  earliest  instanoe  of  a  protector  Augueti  whose  date  we  can  oontiol  is 
that  of  Taurus,  who  was  consul  in  S61  a.d.,  and  held  the  office  of  prartoriaB 
prefeoL  An  insoription  (whose  date  must  fall  between  S61  and  S67  a.d., 
OreQi,  3100)  mentions  that  he  had  been  a  protector  AugustL  Mommsen  calcn- 
latee  that  he  most  have  held  that  poet  before  853  a. p.,  and  infers  that  protectors 
were  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  Decius  or  possibly  Fhilipw 
The  full  title  of  the  protector  ynm  jproieetor  divini  laUrU  AumuH  wtttri, 
preserved  in  one  inscription  found  at  OcricultB  (OreUi.  1869) ;  for  this  form  en. 
Cod.  Theod.  vi.  lM»  9.  The  abbreviationi^roeector  Augwiti  is  the  regular  formuJa 
up  to  Diocletian ;  after  Diocletian  it  is  simply  praUctor, 

The  protectors  were  soldiers  who  had  diown  special  competence  In  their 
service,  and  were  rewarded  by  a  poet  in  which  thev  received  higher  pay  (they 
were  called  ciuoenarti  from  uie  amount  of  their  salary)  and  had  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  advanced  to  higher  military  commands.  Gallienus  hindered 
Senators  from  serving  as  officers  in  the  ann^,  and  from  that  time  the  service  of 
the  protectors  became  a  sort  of  military  training  school  (Mommsen,  Lap.  137) 
to  supply  ccmmaadera  (od  rtgenio^  mUites,  Ammianns).  From  Aurelian's 
time  (to.  131)  the  protectors  seem  to  have  been  organised  as  a  bodyguard  of 
the  Bmperor,  with  a  captain  of  their  own.  (The  earBeet  mention  of  the  service 
in  legislation  is  in  a  law  of  dS5  a.d.,  Ood.  Th.  vii.  80,  4.) 

Ck>nBtantine  oompletelv  abolished  the  pnetorian  and  the  military  fuBeti<ms 
of  the  praef .  praet.  Witn  this  change  we  must  connect  his  reorganijntioa  of 
the  protectores  {Sb,  135).  The  nature  of  this  reorganisation  was  detexmined 
by  his  abrogation  of  the  measure  of  Gallienus  which  excluded  senators  from 
military  command.  A  body  of  guards  was  instituted,  called  Domestici  or 
Housegoards,  which  was  designed  to  admit  nobles  and  sons  of  senators  to  a 
career  in  the  army.  Thus  there  were  now  two  corps  of  palace  guards,  that  of 
the  Protectors  who  were  enroUed  for  distinguished  service,  and  were  conse- 
quently veterans,  and  l^at  of  the  Domestics  who  were  admitted  wJbHUaU  et 
gratia^  through  birth  and  interest.  But  the  two  were  closely  cMmeded  and 
jointly  commanded  by  captains  called  Counts  of  the  Domestics ;  and  the  two 
names  came  to  be  interchangeable  and  used  indifferently  of  one  or  the  other. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  stnctlv  demonstrated  that  Constantine  orgMiiaod  the 
Domestics,  who  are  first  mentioned  in  a  law  of  346  a.i>.  (Cod.  Th.  zii.  1,  38) ; 
but  this  hypothesis  is  far  more  likely  than  any  other.  At  the  same  time  the 
pay  of  the  guards  was  probably  increased— a  neoessarr  result  of  the  new 
monetary  system  of  Constantine.  >  The  ejpithet  ducenarii  was  given  up.  and 
became  attached  to  the  schola  of  agerUet  tn  rdnu.  The  rank  of  a  guardsman 
was  perfedisHmus,  but  the  first  ten  in  standing  (decem  primi)  were  elari$$imi. 

By  a  law  of  Yalentinian  (Cod.  Th.  vi  £4,  2)  veterans  were  enrolled  in  the 
guards  gratis,  while  all  others  had  to  pay.  Hie  ultimate  result  waa  that 
veterans  ceased  to  be  enrolled  altogether,  and  the  post  of  domestleus  or  protector 
was  regularly  purchased.  The  traffic  in  these  offices  in  Justinian's  time  is 
noticed  Dy  Frocopius.  Hist  Arc.  c.  24. 

14.  THE  TEAGKDY  OF  FAUSTA  AND  CRISPUS— (P.  208  9qq.) 

The  attempt  of  Gibbon  to  show  that  Fausta  was  not  put  to  death  by  Constan- 
tine was  unsuccessful ;  for  the  text  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  has  nouiing  to  do 
with  Constantine  the  Great,  but  refers  to  an  Empevor  of  the  fifteenth  oentmy  (see 
above,  App.  1,  p.  534) ;  Mid  from  the  subsidiary  passage  in  Julian  (p.  211,  n.  85)  no 
inference  can  be  drawn.   On  the  other  hand,  as  Seeck  has  pointed  out,  the  sign 

1  We  may  guest  that  under  Diocletian  they  were  BtiU  ducenarii,  and  so  profited  by  his 
raiting  the  wetaht  of  the  aureus  from  x-7oth  to  x-6oth.  Constantine  would  not  have  reduced 
their  pay ;  so  that  they  would  no  longer  be  ducenarii. 
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of  the  Constantinople  miat  ftppeart  on  coins  of  OonstMitine  L  and  IL ,  Constaatiiu, 
Constana,  Helena.  Theodore,  Dehnatiue  and  Hannihaliantu,  in  short  all  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  who  survived  the  foundation  of  the  Capital  (11th 
Mav,  330) ;  but  in  the  Fausta  series  as  in  the  Crispns  series  the  sign  never  appears, 
and  in  the  Trier  mint  the  latest  ooins  of  both  belong  to  the  same  emission. 
Eusebiua,  the  writer  of  the  Anonymous  Yaleeian  fragment,  and  Aurelius  Victor 
are  silent  as  to  the  death  of  Fausta ;  but  this  proves  nothmg,  ou  the  principle,  as 
Heeek  observes,  "  im  Hause  des  Gehenktan  roaet  man  nioht  vom  Btiioke 

The  evidence  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tragedy  is  investigated  in  a  suggestive 
manner^  Seeck,  "Die  Yerwandtenmorde  Constantins  des  Grossen,'*  inZtsdh. 
f  .  wiss.  TheoL  33, 1890,  pw  63  $qq.  He  distinguishes  four  independent  testimonies. 
<1)  Sutropius  (on  whom  Jerome  and  Orosius  depend)  states  umply  that  Constan- 
tine  put  to  death  his  son  and  wife.  (2)  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  mentions  {Bp,  v.  8) 
that  Crispus  was  poisoned,  Fausta  suffocated  by  a  hot  bi^  These  kmds  ot 
death  were  suitable  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  violence.  (3)  PhUostoigius  (it  4) 
assigns  causes.  He  says  that  Crispus,  calumniated  by  Fausta,  was  put  to  death, 
and  that  she  was  afterwards  found  guilty  of  adulteiy  with  a  ounor  and  killed 
in  a  hot  bath.  (4)  A  common  source,  on  which  the  Bpitome  of  Victor,  the 
account  of  Zosimus,  and  that  of  John  the  Monk  in  the  Vita  6.  Artemii  (Acta  Sanot 
8th  October)  depend,  stated  that  Fausta  charged  Crispus  with  having  offered  her 
violence ;  Crispus  was  therefore  executed;  then  Helena  persuaded  Constantine 
that  Fausta  was  the  guilty  one,  and  induced  him  to  kill  her  by  an  overheated 
bath.  Then  Constantine  re^ts ;  the  heathen  priests  declared  that  his  deeds 
oould  not  be  expiated ;  Christianity  offered  forgiveness  and  he  became  a  Christian. 
Seedk  points  out  that  this  unknown  source  agrees  with  PhilostoiKius  in  three 

goints :  the  manner  of  Fausta's  death ;  her  guilt  in  causing  the  death  of  Criqras ; 
er  connexion  with  a  story  of  adultery.   In  the  details  (which  Gibbon,  p.  2l0-ll» 
combines)  they  differ. 

Seeck  arsues  for  the  view  that  the  drama  of  Fausta  and  Crispus  was  a  renewal 
of  that  of  Pnsodra  and  Hippolytus.  It  is  certainly  by  no  means  impossible  that 
this  is  the  solution ;  the  evidence  for  it  is  not  absolutely  convincing  (especially  as 
the  Vita  Artemii  is  of  extremely  doubtful  value ;  op.  Gdrres,  Z.  f.  wiss.  TheoL,  30, 
1S87, 243  sgq.).  Seeck  conjectures  that  Constantme's  law  of  SSnd  April  (C.  Th. 
ix.  7*  2)  which  confines  the  liberty  to  bring  accusations  of  adultery  to  the  hus- 
band's and  the  wife's  nearest  relatives,  ana  in  their  case  converts  the  liberty  into 
a  duty,  &c ,  was  partlv  occasioned  by  the  Emperor's  own  experience. 

But  I  cannot  regard  as  successful  SeecVs  -^^.tempt  to  show  that  the  younger 
Uoinius  (1)  was  not  the  son  of  Constantia.  but  the  bastard  of  a  slave-woman  whom 
Gonstantia  was  compelled  to  adopt,  and  (2)  was  not  killed  in  S06,  but  was  alive 
in  336 1  by  means  of  the  rescripts  Cod.  Theod.  iv.  6,  2  and  3b  Cpw  the  eritieisms 
of  Gdrres  in  the  same  voL  of  ^  f  .  wiss.  TheoL  p^  324-7. 

1&  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  A.D.  203  to  378HP-  Sl^i  224) 

The  chief  interest  of  the  divisions  of  the  Empire  in  A.n.  336  and  337-8  lies  in 
their  connexion  with  the  general  subject  of  the  lines  of  seographioal  division 
drawn  by  Imperial  partitions  in  the  century  between  Diocletian  and  Arcadius. 
The  divisions  in  tne  first  half  of  this  period  (a.d.  286-338)  present  various 
difficulties,  from  the  dioumstanoe  that  the  statements  of  our  best  authorities  are 
not  sufficientlv  precise,  and  those  of  secondary  authorities  are  often  divergent. 
Here  I  would  lay  stress  upon  a  principle  which  has  not  been  suifidently  considered. 
JjBXer  writers  were  accustomed  to  certain  stereotyped  lines  of  division  which  had 
been  fixed  by  the  ^partitions  of  a.d.  (364  and)  386 ;  and  they  were  determined  by 
these  in  interpreting  the  geographical  phrases  of  earlier  writers.  It  is  therefore 
especially  Important  in  this  case  to  consider  the  testimonies  of  the  earlier  writers 
apart  from  later  exegesis.  It  is  also  clear  that  names  like  lUyricum  (which 
came  to  be  distinguished  into  tho  diocese  nV'estem]  and  thejprefeoture  rBastero] ), 
Thrace  (which  might  mean  either  the  diocese  or  the  provmce,  or  might  bear,  as 
in  Anon.  VaL,  its  old  sense,  covering  the  four  provinces  south  of  Monnt  Haemns), 
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Oval  (whidi  might  indiide  Spain  and  Britain),  wero  very  likelj  to  mislead  into 
fake  and  varioos  explanation*. 

I.  Division  of  a.  d.  S93.  {1 )  a,  Maximian :  Italy,  Africa,  Spahi ;  h,  Gonstantios : 
Gaol  and  Britain.  {9)e,  Diocletian :  Diooeses  of  Pontus  and  the  East,  including 
Egypt ;  d,  Galerius :  Dioceses  of  Pannonia,  Daoia,  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Asia. 

Am  to  (1),  a  passage  in  the  De  Mort.,  our  earliest  authority,  is  quite  decisive ; 
inc.  8,  Arriea  vel  0»et)  Hispania,  are  assigned  to  Maximian.  Against  this,  we 
cannot  entertain  Julian's  ascription  of  Spain  to  Oonstantlns  (Or.  ii.  p.  65) ;  an 
error  which  would  easily  arise  trom  the  inclusion  (under  Oonstantine)  of  Spain 
in  the  Prefecture  of  GauL  Under  Diodetian  the  division  of  the  west  is  drawn 
across  the  map,  by  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  not  downward.  (Victor.  Cm. .  39, 30.  does 
not  mention  Spain ;  his  Galliae  might  =  Gaul  +  Britain,  or  =  Gaol  +  Britain  + 
Spain.  Praxagoras  mentions  neither  Africa  nor  Spain. )  As  to  (2).  oil:  authorities 
are  Praxagoras  and  Victor,  and  the  truth  has  been  obscured  by  following  the 
statements  of  later  writers.   Praxagoras  assigns  to  Galerius  •Hj*  re  'BAAoaoc  koI  rfv 

mtrw  'Ao-tac  coi  epfjci^f  ;  to  Diocletian  r^f  Tt  B<&vvCn  Kai  t^s  A(^ih|VK«A  T^t  Alyvwrov. 

Now  in  this  enumeration  a  rough  principle  may  be  observed,  ffe  enumertUcs 
eowUriei  whteh  mark  the  linn  of  division.  Less  well  informed  as  to  the  west, 
he  does  not  oommit  himself  about  Spain.  Beginning  at  the  north,  he  nres 
Britain  to  Oonstantius  (K.  Bpcrcyui«  i/lao-a.),  and  Italv  to  Maximian  ;  implying 
that  Maximian's  realm  began,  where  Gonstantius^s  ended.  Thus  Gaiu  is 
implioiUy  assinied  to  Oonstantius;  Africa  to  Maximian.  From  the  extreme 
south.  Diocletian's  part  reaches  to  Bithynia,  which  implies  the  Diooeeea  of 
Pontus  and  the  East ;  while  Thrace  ana  Asia  (n  xiLrM  *A(ri«,  to  designate  the 
diocese,  not  the  province)  mark  the  line  of  partition  on  the  side  of  (Saleriua, 
whoso  realm  in  the  other  direction  stretches,  it  is  implied,  to  Italy.  (Hellas  is 
mentioned,  doubtless,  because  the  writer  was  an  Athenian. )  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  rejecting  this  evidence ;  the  same  assignment  of  Asia  is  repeated  (on 
the  same  authority)  at  the  later  division  of  315.  It  is  at  least  not  contradicted 
by  the  not  ]>reci8e  statement  of  Aur.  Victor  (i&.):  lUyrica  ora  adusque  Ponti 
f  retum  Galerio ;  cetera  Valerius  retentavit.  Later  writers,  accustomed  to  the  later 
division  of  the  Prefectures  of  lUyricum  and  the  East,  could  hardlv  realise  this 
cross  division ;  the  utmost  their  imaginations  could  compass  would  be  to  oonneet 
Thrace  with  lUyricum  instead  of  Asia  Minor.  That  the  statesmen  of  Diocletian's 
age  did  not  regard  the  Propontis  as  a  necessary  geographical  boundarv,  and 
that  a  part  of  Asia  oould  be  as  easily  attached  to  Europe  as  a  part  of  £nrope 
could  he  attached  to  Asia,  is  proved  by  the  next  division  on  inoontestably  good 
evidence. 

IL  A.D.  306.  (1)  0,  Severus:  Maximian's  portion  with  Diocese  of 
Pannonia;  6,  Oonstantius:  as  before,  with  Spain  (?).  (2)  e,  Maximin: 
Egypt,  the  East ;  Pontus  (?)  except  Bithynia ;  d,  Galerius :  as  before,  with  Bithy- 
nia. out  without  Pannonia. 

Anon.  VaL  iiL  5.  Maximino  datum  est  orientis  imperium:  Galerius  sibi 
Illyrioum  Thracias  et  Bith^niam  tenuit  [Thracia :  the  point  of  the  plural  is 
probably  to  include  Moesia  ii.  and  Scythia;  as,  in  18,  the  singular  exdndes 
them.  See  below.)  Victor,  with  his  usual  vagueness  (40,  l),  gives  Italy  to 
Severus ;  quse  louius  obtinuerat  to  Maximin.  Anaa.  Vsd.  4,  9.  Severo  Fan- 
noniie  et  Italise  urbes  et  Africse  oontigerunt. 

III.  A.D.  306  (on  death  of  Oonstantius).  (1)  a,  Oonstantine :  Britain  and 
Gaul  I  6,  Severus  (Maxentius) :  as  before,  with  Spain.    (2)  c,  d,  As  before. 

It  is  dear  that,  since  (according  to  Anon.  VaL )  the  Osssar  Severus  had  Diooese 
of  Pannonia,  he  could  not  have  also  had  Spain ;  for  his  reahn  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  Augustus  Oonstantius.  We  may  therefore 
assume  that  on  Maximian's  resignation  Oonstantius  took  over  Spain,  bat  that 
after  his  death  it  was  claimed  by  Severus,  as  Augustus,  and  actually  held  for  a 
time  by  Maxentius. 

IV.  A.i>.  314.  Oonstantine  now  has  all  the  dominions  that  from  893  to  305 
were  held  by  Oonstantius,  Maximian  and  Galerius,  with  the  exception  of  Thraoe. 
licinhu  has  Diocletian's  part,  along  with  Thrace.    The  important  point  in  tlus 
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amngeniMit  U  the  beffinning  of  an  admfnistmtive  eonnexion  between  ThrAoe  and 
the  East ;  thej  would  now  be  governed  bj  the  same  Prstorian  Prefect. 

Prazagoras  (F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  3) :  'EAAaIo«  rt  cat  Mfluctter»««  iea«  r^r  Ktm  {ita  leg. 
pro  Mtni)  Ao-iac  were  aoqairea  by  Comitaatine.  Anon.  VaL  18 ;  lieinins :  orientem , 
ABiam,  Thraeiam.  Moesiam.  minorem  Sovthiam. 

V.  A.D.  835.  [The  arrangement  of  this  year  was  not  a  division  of  the  Empire, 
bat  partly  a  oonflrmatfon  of  the  assignment  of  administrative  spheres,  alreadv 
made  to  his  sons,  and  partly  a  new  assignment  of  administrations  to  his 
nephews.  Constantino  did  not  directly  saorifioe  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  which 
was  still  realised  in  his  own  sovereignty,  though  he  adopted  a  policy  which  might 
at  any  moment  endanger  it.  **  Von  einer  Erbtheilung  ist  dabei  uioht  die  Rede, 
sondem  nor  von  einem  Antheil  an  der  Verwaltung"  (Ranke,  Weltgeschichte, 
iv. «,  S70).] 

(1)  Conntantine  had  Gaal.  Britain  and  Spain  the  later  "  Prefecture  of 
Gaol");  (2)  Constantius,  Asia  and  Egypt;  (3)  Gonstaus.  Italy,  Africa,  and 
lUyrieum  (including  Thrace).  For  Delmatlus  the  ripa  Oothica  was  out  off  from 
the  portion  of  Constans ;  Hannibalian  had  (at  the  expense  of  Cbnstantius)  a 
"  kingdom"  composed  of  principalities  in  the  regions  of  Pontos  and  Armenia. 

The  question  is,  what  were  tne  limits  of  the  province  of  Delmatius  ?  Is  ripa 
Gothica  [I  have  not  seen  noticed  a  parallel  expression  in  De  Mortibus,  17.  whore 
GaleriuB  reaches  Kioomedia,  per  cireuitwn  rtpat  itriffce,  where  the  emendation 
Ittriea  is  doubtless  right]  to  be  interpreted  as  Eastern  niyricum  (=diooeses  of 
Daoia,  Uaoedonia,  and  Thrace)?  So  Sohiller  (ii  «36),  Ranke,  Burckhardt  and 
others.  But  the  EfMtome  of  Victor  (41,  90)  includes  in  the  share  of  Constans 
' '  Dalmatia,  Thrace,  Ifaoedonia  and  Aohaia".  Ranke  supposes  that  Dalmatiam 
here  is  a  scribe's  mistake  for  Dalmatiu$,  and  that  we  should  interpret  the  ripa 
CMhiea  of  the  Anonymous  by  the  words  thus  amended.  If  we  adopted  this  view, 
it  would  be  better  to  read:  Dalmad<us  Daci>am  Thradam  Kacedoniam 
Aohaiamque. 

But  a  view  that  necessitates  tampering  with  a  text  which  in  itself  gives  perfect 
sense  cannot  be  accepted  as  satisfactory,  lliere  is  a  further  objection  here.  The 
text  of  the  Epitome  agrees  remarkably  with  the  statement  of  Zonaras,  zili.  6, 
which  assigns  to  Constans  Italy,  Africa,  Sicily  and  the  islands,  Ulyricum,  Mace- 
donia, "  Achaia,  with  the  Peloponnesus".  The  Epitome  was  not  a  direct  source 
of  Zonaras ;  but  the  agreement  is  explained  by  the  fact  thoy  both  (the  author  of 
the  Epitome  directly,  Zonaras  indirectly)  drew  from  a  common  sourcejprobably 
Ammlanus :  op.  L.  Jeep,  Quellenunt  zu  den  gr.  Kirohenhistorikem,  p.  67).  Thus 
the  assumption  of  a  textusd  error  in  the  Epitome  means  the  assumption  of  an  error 
in  the  text  of  an  earlier  authority ;  and  therefore  becomes  decidedly  hazardous 
and  unconvincing.  Add  to  this  tliat  the  interpretation  of  ripa  Oothica  to  include 
or  to  imply  Macedonia  and  Greece  is  extremely  forced.  The  natural  meaning  of 
the  expression  is :  the  provinces  of  Dada,  Moeda  L  and  II.  and  Scy  thia.^  and 
perhaps  Pannonia  and  I^oricum.  The  actual  testimonies  of  the  two  best  authori- 
ties, that  are  explicit,  concur  in  showing  that  the  main  division  of  a.d  335  was 
tripartite— between  the  Emperor's  three  sons— and  that  only  subsidiary  (though 
highly  responsible)  posts  in  frontier  regions  were  gi^on  to  the  two  nephews.  This 
view  IS  also  more  m  accordance  with  Zoeimus,  ii.  who  distinctly  marks  a  triple 
division.*  Nor  is  it  contradicted  by  Eusebius,  Panegyr.  ch.  iiL .  which  onl^  proves 
that  Delmatius  (unlike  Hannibauan)  was  a  Csesar,  and  thus  coK>rdinate  in 
dignity  with  his  cousins. 

YL  ▲.]>.  337-8w  (1)  Constantius :  as  before,  along  with  the  kingdom  of  Hanni- 
balian, and  the  four  provinces  of  D.  Thrace,  south  of  Haemus; >  (S)  Constans:  as 

1  Chron.  Pascb.,  p.  53a,  ed.  B.  gives  Mesopotamia  to  Delmatius  (Godefroy  accepted  the 
statement).  I  conjectnre  that  M eoovorofKoy  may  have  arisen  from  Mvo-tay  iraparorcqMoi^ 
■B  Moesiam  ripenaem. 

s  He  pretends  to  mark  it  as  it  existed  at  the  death  of  Constaathitt  (before  the  destruction 
of  Delmatius) ;  though  he  seems  really  to  nve  the  sabeeqaeot  division. 

3  The  dates  in  the  early  edicts  of  the  C.  Th.  are  not  certain  enough  to  permit  ua  to  draw  an 
inference  from  xL  x,  4  (professedly  issued  by  Constantius  at  Thessalonica  in  November  337). 

VOL.  II.  86  Cc^c^nAo 
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Mm.  ftlong  wflhr^  ChikiM,  indodioff  Hoasift  II.  andSejthia;  Md  wiUioBi 
(?)  BMti*  or  put  of  Afrioa ;  (3)  OonsUnttne :  m  before,  ftloog  with  eome  paH  oC 
▲friM  or  of  the  DiooeM  of  Italy  (?). 

We  have  not  date  for  detormiiuiig  the  detaili  of  this  partitioD.  The  problem 


ceographieal  oontumity  Constaiu  would  aaturallj  take  the  rwa  Ootkiea^  and 
hand  orer  eome  nut  of  hia  western  dominions  to  Constantine ;  he  likewise  resigned 
Thraee  soath  of  Haemus  (not  Moesia  and  Seythia,  I  infer  from  Zos.  iL  39»  who 
dres  to  Constans  and  Constantine  rm.  wv^i  to»  Ev{«i»ov  vorror)  to  Coostantivs. 
Tlie  war  whidi  broke  out  between  Constans  and  Constantine  was  probablj 
eonneoted  with  the  question  of  the  territorial  oompensation  to  be  xeoeived  by  the 
latter ;  seeing  that  Zos.  iL  41,  aseribes  it  to  a  dispute  about  Af  rioa  and  Italr. 

Gibbon  (with  Tillemont)  has  aooopted  from  toe  Chron.  Alex,  of  Eatjehios  a 
enrioas  notioo  (under  OL  S79)  that  (3onstaatine  the  younger  reigned  for  a  year 
at  Constantinople.  The  only  possible  support  I  can  see  for  this  statement  must 
be  derived  from  the  passage  of  Zosimus.  He  groups  together  the  lands  of 
Constantine  and  Constans,  as  if  they  ruled  jointly  over  an  undivided  realm,  in 
whidi  he  inoludes  ' '  the  regions  of  the  Euxine  A  defender  of  Butyehius  mSkht 
urge  that  for  some  months  at  least  Constans  did  not  assert  his  independence,  that 
his  elder  brother  may  have  governed  for  him,  and  that  the  transferenoe  of 
Thrace  to  Constantius  may  have  been  subsequent  But  without  further  evidence 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  Eutychian  notice  aside ;  and  I  may  call  attentkm  to 
Banke's  remark  that  there  is  a  tendeneif  in  the  account  of  Zosimus,  who  desir- 
ing to  justify  Magnentius  is  hostile  to  Constans  and  anxious  to  throw  on  him 
the  blame  for  the  war  with  Constantina 

The  division  of  388  ▲.!>.  is  given  as  follows  in  the  Life  of  St  Artemius  (Aota 
Sanot ,  Oct  SO)— a  dooument  which  merits  more  criticism  than  it  has  received 

(1)  Constantine :  «&  <m*  FoAA^m  mI  iwuuwa  *AAvm*r  (an  expression  often 
used  to  include  Spain).  aS.  rt  BpcrrovtMil  riiaet  (Britain  and  the  Oroades,  eta  ?  cpL 
Entropius  7,  13.  and  the  interpolation  in  the  Latercolus  of  Polemius  Silvius^  see 

above,  App.  II).  nl  mk  tov  «mpiov  aMccavov.    (S)  Constaus :  «i  Km  TmiJUmi  iywr 

«i  'irmkUi  (Italy  with  its  adjuncts,  Sicily,  Afnca,  etc.),  mi  «^  ii'r*H^.  (3) 

Constantius :  t«  ri}v  4y«roAi;f  fUpof,  Bv<«rTM»r,  ra  m  row  'IXXvpunu  {imvlLying  that 
niyrioum  went  to  Constans)  fUxfit      npoirorr«3o«  6wwa  vmi'ma  roc«  *P«|Miot«  r^r 

T«  Zvpiav  Mi  n«A«iaTiin|y  Kai  ICmrovoroM^Ar  mi  Atyvrror  mi  rac  y^covr  kwwmf* 

The  Yito  Artemii  (the  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  A.  Mai  in 
Spioilegium  Romanum,  vol.  iv.)  was  composed  bv  '*John  the  Monk."  and 
professes  to  be  compiled  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Philostorgius  and 
some  other  writers.  Eusebius.  Socrates  and  Theodoret  are  also  referred  to. 
There  is  evidence  that  Philostoigius  was  largely  used,  and  consequently  the 
Life  of  Artemius  becomes  an  important  mine  of  material  for  the  restoration  of 
the  history  of  that  Arian  writor.  The  story  of  Callus  is,  I  presume,  derived 
from  him,  and  I  oonjoeture  that  the  statement  of  the  partition  of  the  Empire 
among  the  sons  of  Constantine  comes  from  the  same  source.  If  so,  both  pasHaft*  w 
ultimately  depend  on  Eunapius,  who  was  doubtless  the  source  of  PhtloetoT:|iu8. 

From  the  same  source  is  certainly  derived  the  statement  of  the  partition  in 
Constantine  Porphvrogennetos,  de  Them. ,  ii.  9  (ed.  Bonn,  p.  57).  The  portion 
of  Constantine  is  described  in  exactly  the  same  words  as  in  the  Vita  Artemii 

(rat  arm  roAAiof  M*  r«  cvfcvtra'AXmr  im%  tov  corcpiov  'Omai'ov,,  except  that  instead 

of  "the  British  Isles**  the  imperial  geographer  says  "as  far  as  tho  city  of 
Canterbury  itself  '*  (Kavr^Bpivy  The  expression  ai  wm  TuXkUi  is  also  used,  bat, 
in  expanding  the  ooncise  expressions  of  his  source,  Constantine  falls  into  error 
and  assigns  lUyrionm  and  Greece  to  Constantius. 

Vn.  A.P.  364.  (1)  Valentinian  i. :  Prefectures  of  Gaul,  and  of  Italy  and 
lUyricum ;  («)  Valeus:  Prefecture  of  the  East,  including  D.  of  Thrace. 

VIII.  A.i>.  37&  (1)  Gratian  and  Valentinian  ii. :  Prefectures  of  Gaul  and  of 
Italy,  including  Western  niyrioum:  («)  Theodcdus:  Prefecture  of  the  East, 
aloM  with  Diooeses  of  Daoia  and  Maoedonia  (Sox.  vii.  41 

Th\B  partition,  which  drew  a  new  line  of  division  between  East  and  West, 


was  to  divide  the 


two  nephews  into  three  parts. 
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probably  eaUblithed  definitely  the  eyetem  ol  four  prefeetone  whieh  Zorinras 
attributed  to  the  express  enaetineiit  of  Gonstaotine.  Up  to  this  time  three  pr. 
piefeets  seem  to  have  been  the  rule,  four  an  ezeeption.  But  now,  instead  of 
adding  Eastern  lUyrionm  to  the  laige  Pref  eotore  of  the  East,  Theodosiiis  ins«itiite4 
a  new  Prefecture. 

16.  THE  8ARMATIAN&MP*  ^) 

It  is  often  asserted  that  "  Sarmatian"  was  a  generic  name  for  SlaTonio  peoples. 
It  is  certain  that  a  great  many  Slavonic  tribes  must  have  been  often  described 
under  the  name,  but  it  is  extremelv  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  chief  Sarmatian 
peoples— the  Bastamae,  the  Roxoiani  (?  Box-alani)  or  Jasyges — ^were  Slavonic 
I  believe  that  Safarik,  in  taking  up  a  negative  position  on  this  qpiestion,  wae 
right  (Slawisohe  AlterthUmer.  ed.  Wuttke.  i.  383  iqqX  But  I  cannot  think  thai 
he  has  oulte  made  out  the  Slavonic  race  of  the  Caipi  Sl3^),  thou|di  this  ia 
aooeptea  by  JireSek  (Gesoh.  der  Bulgaren,  p.  77) ;  he  has  a  more  plauAUe  ease, 
perhaps,  for  the  Kostoboks.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  extremely  likely,  though 
It  cannot  be  abeolutel^  proved,  that  in  the  great  settlements  of  non-German 
peoples,  made  in  the  tmra  and  fourth  centuries  in  the  lUyrian  peninsula  by  the 
Roman  Emperors,  some  Slavonic  tribes  were  included.  This  is  an  idea  whieh 
was  developed  by  Drinov  in  his  rare  book  on  the  Slavic  colooiarticii  of  the  Balkan 
lands,  and  has  been  accepted  by  JireKok.  There  is  much  probability  hi  the  view 
that  Slavonic  settlers  were  among  the  300,000  Sarmatae,  to  whom  Gcnstantlna 
assigned  abodes  in  334  a.i>.  It  is  an  hypothesis  such  as,  in  somefonn,  is  needed  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  Slavonic  names  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
cei^ury  in  the  Illyrian  provinces. 

Safarik  tried  to  show  that  the  Alani,  Roxoiani,  Bastamae,  Jasyges,  kc,,  were 
of  Iranian  race,  allied  to  the  Penians  and  Msdes,— Uk»  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus. 

17.  BATTLE  OF  SINGARA-(P.  «) 

I  have  shown  in  the  Byzantinische  Zeitsohrift  (vol.  6)  that  we  should  accept 
Julian's  notice  as  to  the  date  of  this  battle  (and  place  it  in  a.d.  344).  instead  of 
following  Jerome's  date  (adopted  by  Idatius),  a.d.  348.  One  might  be  tempted  to 
guess  that  there  were  two  battles  at  Singara,  and  that  the  noUuma  pugna  was 
placed  in  the  wrong  year  by  an  inadvertence  of  Jerome ;  this  might  be  conaidered 
in  connexion  vrith  Fonter's  reconstruction  of  the  oorrapt  passage  of  Festus,  Brev. 
ch.  S7 :  Verum  pugnis  Sisaruena,  Singarena,  et  iterum  Singarena  praesente  Gon- 
stantio  ao  Siogarena,  &c  The  wim/nsx^o  i>  described  below  as :  nootuma  Elliensi 
prrae  Singaram  pugna.   EUiefm  is  mysterious. 

The  events  of  the  Persian  wars  of  Constantius  and  Julian  are  briefly  narrated 
by  General  F.  R.  Chesney  in  his  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivers  Euplirates 
and  Tigris,  voL  S,  p.  430  9qq.  (quarto  ed.). 


la  SOURCES  AND  CHRONOLOGY  OF  ASMENLiN  HISTOKT 
UNDER  TRDAT  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS-(G.  XIX.) 

Some  works  bearing  on  Armenia  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
general  oriental  history  in  vol.  i.  Appendix  13.  In  addition  to  these  must  now  be 
mentioned  (besides  St.  Biartin's  Memoires  sur  I'Armenie  and  the  notes  to  his 
edition  of  Iiebeau's  Bas- Empire) :  Ter  Mikelian,  Die  armenische  Eirehe  in  ihren 
Bedehungen  znr  byzantinischen  (saec.  4-13),  1892 ;  Chalatianx,  Zenob  of  Glak  (in 
modem  Armenian ;  known  to  me  through  Stackelberg's  summary  in  Bys.  Zcnt- 
schrift.  4,  368-70).  1893 ;  and  above  aUGelser's  highly  important  essay.  Die 
Anfange  der  armenischen  Kirehe  (in  the  Ber.  der  kOn.  siKchs.  Gesellsohaft  der 
Wiss.),  1895. 

1.  Sources,  (a)  Faustus.  For  Armenian  history  in  the  fourth  century  after 
death  of  Trdat  (Tiridates),  A,n.  317*  our  only  trustworthy  source  is  Fanstns,  who 
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ynwit  BmkhMdt.  fai  hit  •UnOtir^  moncfrapii.  developed  the  Yiew  thet 
Cemteatine  wee  **gein  weeentlieh  unreligidB."  eonstftatSoiiellT  mdiffereot  to 
religion,  beeeoee  1m  wee  a  "  geoieler  Meneeh/'  dominated  bj  ambitioii ;  and  that 
in  hie  later  jeere  he  exMbited  pereoneJ  inclinations  rather  towards  peganism  than 
towards  Ohristiaaitj.  H.  Riefater  hee  some  remarkable  pages  on  Constantine  s 
Bpttmnof  pantp  betweea  the  two  religions ;  and  Brieger.  in  an  cxeeUent  article 
im  his  Mtaeknft  /.  KirtktnQewciL  (ir..  1881,  pi  163  •qa,),  egrees  with  Gibbon  that 
CoMtamiae's  ChrieHanity  was  doe  entirelj  to  pdiiticel  eonsideratione.  Manj  of 
the  data  admit  of  different  interpretations.  Thoee  who  eeeribe  to  him  a  polic/  of 
parity,  or  the  idea  of  a  state  rebgion  whioh  might  combine  elements  oonamon  to 
enUgbtened  pennism  and  Christianity  (so  SohiUer).  appeal  to  the  feet  that  the 
soemlotaiM  aBd/ae»Mief  fn  Africa  were  sranted  priTlleges ;  bnt  it  is  replied  that 
they  had  eeeeed  to  canyon  the  ritual  and  simply,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  had  the 
old  righte  eeoored  to  tlum.  w^bile  they  no  longer  perfonned  the  old  dntiea.  If  the 
'*  oolt "  of  Tyehe  at  Conetentinople  ie  alleged,  it  is  urged  that  she  had  no  temple- 
eerrice.  Hie  templee  of  ConstsntiBople  are  explained  away :  and  the  aedes 
Fiaviae  noetrae  gentie"  of  the  remaricable  inscription  of  Hispellnm  (date  between 
386  and  337 ;  Orelli,  6680)  is  esserted  not  to  hsTC  been  intended  for  the  worship 
ef  the  Emperors,  but  eimply  as  a  line  hall  for  pablic  speotadea^  (See  V.  Sdinltse, 
in  Brinfere  ZnUckrifi^  viL  352  seo. )  The  indnlgenoe  to  pegaaism  was  simply  the 
toietatlon  of  a  etateeman  who  eocud  not  discreetly  go  too  lest  in  the  aceomplish- 
Bent  of  sneh  a  great  reformation.  And  certainly  on  the  hypothesis  that  Con- 
stantlne  had  before  his  eree,  as  the  thing  to  be  achiered.  the  ultimate  estaUish- 
flMnt  of  Christianity  as  the  ezelasiTe  state  rdigion,  his  attitude  to  paganism  would 
bs^  in  general,  the  attitude  we  should  expect  from  a  really  ^eat  statesman. 
Baake's  remark  hiU  the  point  (WdtgoMsh.  iii  1.  SSse) :  "  Br  konnte  nnm^lidi 
sngeben  dees  an  die  Stelle  der  Unordnungen  der  Yerf  olgung  die  vieHeieht  noeh 
gibseeten  einer  gewahsamen  Reaction  trAten 

It  seems  to  me  that  Seeck,  in  holding  that  Constantme  had  really  broken  with 
the  old  relnrfon  and  wee  frankly  a  Chriirtian,  is  nearer  the  mark  than  Gibbon  or 
Schiller.  From  the  evidenoe  which  we  have.  I  believe  that  Constantino  adopted 
the  Christian  religiott  and  intended  that  Christianity  should  be  the  State  religion. 
As  to  a  great  man^  details,  there  mar  be  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  leou 
themsdvee  or  their  mterpretation.  but  1  would  invite  attention  to  the  fdllowiatg 
genetal  oonsidenitions. 

(1)  The  theory  that  the  motivee  of  Constantino's  Christian  policy  were  purely 
pontleal,  and  that  he  was  religiously  indifferent,  aeems  perilously  like  an  aaaob- 
ranism,— ascribing  to  him  modern  idees.  Tbere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  wee  above  the  snperstitiousneai  of  his  ege.  (2)  The  theory  that  he  was  a  Deist, 
that  he  deeired  to  put  Peganism  and  Chriittianitv  on  an  equality,  emphasising 
some  oommon  features,  and  that  eiroumstances  led  him  to  incline  the  balance 
towards  Christianity  in  his  later  rears,  is  not  the  view  mUuraUv  suggested  by  the 
(a)  Ohristiaa  education  he  gave  his  children,  and  (b)  the  hoetility  of  the  pagan 
jEmperor  Julian  to  his  memory.  (3)  The  fact  that  he  countenanced  Psgaaism  and 
did  not  completely  abolish  the  customs  of  the  old  Sute  religion  provee  nothing ; 
tiie  remark  of  Ruike  quoted  above  is  a  sufficient  answer.  In  fact,  thoee  who 
have  dealt  with  the  qaestion  have  sometimes  failed  to  distinguish  between  two 
differeat  things.  It  Is  one  thing  to  say  that  Constantine's  motives  for  establishing 
Christianity  wese  purely  secular.  It  is  quite  another  to  say  that  he  was  guided 
by  seoidar  considerations  in  the  methods  wnich  he  adopted  to  establish  Christmnitr. 
llie  second  thesis  is  true — Constantino  would  have  been  a  bad  statesman  if  be 
had  not  been  so  guided  ;~but  its  truth  is  quite  consistent  with  the  falsity  of  the 
first. 

Sehiller  (iii.  301  tqa.)  has  oonvenieatly  summarised  the  chief  faoli,  and  his 
results  may  be  arrangea  as  follows : — 

(1)  CoiKs.   In  Constantino's  weetem  mints  coins  appeared  with  Jfari,  with' 

1  Compsrs  tbe  wotds :  ne  sedit  nostro  oomini  dedicsts  cuiQ&qaam  contsgloeae  sBpentl- 
tionis  frssdibas  poUostnr,  iaftistsd  en     Secck,  Untsrgsng  der  aotikea  Welt,  p.  4J^ 
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fenttti  pvp,  itom.,  and  with       hot  eertolnly  not  ia  tiM  two  flnt  OAMt,  mriiapi 

not  in  tbo  last  caae,  after  315  a.d.  Further.  OooBtantiDian  oolna  with  Juppitetr 
were  not  ttrock  in  the  west,  but  in  the  mints  of  Licinius.  Thus  we  maT  sa^  that 
between  315  and  3S3  pagan  emblems  were  disappearing  from  Constantino  s  ooinage, 
and  indifferent  legends  took  their  place,  such  as  Beata  iranquiUUiu, 

We  also  find  ooins  with  m  a  sign  of  the  mint ;  and  at  the  end  of  Constan- 
tioe's  reign  a  series  of  copper  ooins  was  issued  in  which  two  soldiers  were  repre- 


sented on  the  reverse  holding  the  labarum,  that  is  a  flag  with  the  monogram 


We  see  then  two  stages  in  Constantino's  policy.  At  first  he  removes  from 
his  coins  symbols  which  might  offend  bis  Christian  soldiers  and  subjects  whom 
he  wished  to  propitiate  (this  is  Schiller's  interpretation) ;  and  finally  he  allows  to 
appear  on  his  money  symbols  which  did  not  indeed  commit  him  to  Christianity, 
but  was  susceptible  of  a  Christian  meaning. 


Seeok.  was  never  issued),  the  following  measures  were  taken  by  Constantino  to 
put  Christianity  on  a  level  with  the  old  religion.  (1)  313  a.o.,  the  Catholio 
clei^  were  freed  from  all  state  burdens.  (8)  313  (or  315).  the  Church  was  freed 
from  awnona  and  tributwn,  (3)  316  (321).  Manumissions  in  the  Church  were 
made  valid.  (4)  319,  (1)  was  extended  to  the  whole  empire.  (5)  320.  exception 
to  the  laws  against  celibaov  made  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  allowing  them  to 
inherit  (6)  321.  wills  in  lavour  of  the  Catholic  Church  permitted.  (7)  323. 
forcing  of  Christians  to  take  part  in  pagan  celebrations  forbidden.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  law  of  321  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  10,  1)  forbids  private  consultation  of 
hamspioes,  but  allows  it  in  public.  [Cp.  further  Seuffert,  Constantins  Oesetco 
und  das  Ghristenthum.  1891.1 

(3)  BusBBius  describes  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (bk.  x.  1  tqq,)  a  number 
of  acts  of  Constantino  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  which  attest  not  only 
toleration  but  deoided  favour  towards  the  Christians.  He  entertains  Christian 
priests,  heaps  presents  on  the  Church,  takes  an  interest  in  eodesiastioal  questiona 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  these  statements ;  but  Schiller  nidges  us  to  remember 
(1)  that  Eusebius  does  not  mention  what  favour  Constantino  bestowed  on  the 
pagans,  and  (2)  that,  when  the  final  struggle  with  Licinius  came  and  that  Emperor 
resorted  to  persecution,  policy  clearly  dictated  to  Constantine  the  expediency 
of  specially  favouring  Christianity.  In  general,  aooording  to  Schiller,  from 
313  to  323  Constantine  not  only  maintained  impartial  toleration,  but  bestowed 
positive  benefits  on  both  the  old  and  the  new  religion.  The  account  of  Eusebius 
IS  a  misrepresentation  through  omission  of  the  other  side. 

One  or  two  points  may  be  added.  Eusebius  states  that  after  the  victory  over 
Maxentius  Constantine  erected  a  statue  of  himself  with  a  cross  in  his  right  hand 
at  Rome.  This  statement  occurs  in  Hist.  E.  ix.  o.  10. 11 ;  Paneg.  ix.  18  ;  Vit 
C.  i.  40.  Is  this  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  ?  A  statement  in  H.  E.  is  more  trust- 
worthv  than  any  statement  in  the  Vit.  C. ;  and  Brieger  thought  that  in  this 
case  the  passage  in  H.  E.  is  an  interpolation  from  that  in  the  Vit  C.  (Ztsoh. 
f.  Kirohengesch.  1880,  p.  45).  But  Schultse  (i6.  vii.  1885.  343  aqq.)  has  shown 
that  Eusebius  mentioned  the  statue  in  question,  in  his  speech  at  Tyre  in  314  a.d.. 
from  H.  E.  x.  4.  1&   This  adds  considerable  weight  to  the  evidence.  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  monogram  jj^,  Rapp  in  his  paper.  Das  lAharura  und  dor 
Sonnenkultus  ( Jahrb.  des  Vereins  von  Altertumsfreunden  im  Rbeinknde,  1866. 
p.  116  9qg.)t  showed  that  it  appears  on  Gieco-Baotrian  coins  of  2nd  and  Ist 
centuries  B.a  It  appears  still  earlier  on  Tarentine  coins  of  the  first  half  of  Uie 
3rd  century.  It  is  not  clear  that  Constantine  used  it  as  an  ambiguous  svmbol ; 
nor  yet  is  there  a  well-attested  instance  of  its  use  as  a  Christian  symbol  before 
A.D.  323  (cp.  Brie&er  in  his  Ztschr.  iv.  1881,  p.  201). 

Several  examples  of  the  Labarum  as  described  by  Eusebius  are  nreserved ;  I 
may  refer  eBi>eoia]ly  to  one  on  a  Roman  sarcophagus  in  the  Lateran  Museum. 

For  "  Christian  emblems  on  the  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bis  ^mily 
and  his  successors**  see  Madden  in  the  Numismatio  Chrooiele,  1877-& 
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F«r  ihm  TjbIm,  to  whom  OonitMitiike  dedicated  hit  new  oitj,  tbo  noil  raoent 
Mid  inttmotivo  lindj  is  tho  brief  paper  of  StrzjgOTiki,  in  Analeote  OtMienaiA 
(One.  1S98). 

Ai  to  the  oonnexioo  of  Gomtftntine  with  the  Dooatiat  ooatrofotiy,  attentioii 
ma;  be  drawn  to  the  article  of  O.  Seeok  in  Brieger's  Zeitaoh.  f.  KirchengeMhiohke, 
X.  O05-568  (QQeHen  und  Urkunden  tlber  die  Anfange  dee  Donatismae).  He 
llxee  the  date  of  the  Coundl  of  Arlee  to  a.i>.  316  (cp.  Euseb.,  V.  0.  L  44-45)l 
The  general  result  of  his  disoussion  is  to  diseredtt  the  authority  of  Optatos,  whom 
ho  regards  as  a  liar,  drawing  from  a  lying  soaroe.  The  onlj  value  of  the  work 
of  Optatos  is  to  be  found,  he  oondudes,  in  the  parts  which  rest  on  the  protocols 
of  the  Synods  of  Cirta  and  Borne,  and  the  lost  parts  of  the  Acta  of  the  prooess  of 
Felix  (vis..  I.,  13»  14,  23.  24,  27.  and  perhaps  the  story  of  the  ehoiee  of 
Cseeilian.  16-18). 

For  Constantine  in  mediaeval  legend  see  the  Inoerti  Auotoris  de  C.  Msgno 
eiusque  matre  Helena,  edited  by  Heydenreioh  (1879);  Extracts  from  a  popular 
Chroniole  (Greek)  siven  by  A.  Kirpitschnikow,  Bvs.  Ztsoh.  L  p.  308  Bqa,  (1892) ; 
Heydenreioh,  C.  der  Grosse  in  den  Sagen  des  Mittelalters.  I>eutsohe  Ztsch.  f. 
Gesohiohts-wisMnsohaft.  9,  1  sqo.  (1^3).  and  Griechisohe  Beriohto  ttber  die 
Jugend  G.  des  G.,  in  Gr.  Stud.  H.  Lipsius  sum  Gebnrtstag  dai^ebraoht,  88 
iqq»  (1894).  For  Ids  father  Constantius  in  mediaeval  legend  see  Li  oontes  dou  roi 
Constant  TEmperor.  ed.  in  the  BiU.  Elzevir,  by  MM.  Moland  and  d'flerioault. 
1866.   An  English  translation  by  Mr.  Wm.  Morris  has  appeared  1886. 

2a  ECOLESIASTIOAL  GEOGRAPHY-{P-  315) 

The  eedesiastieal  divisions  of  the  empire,  referred  to  inoidentaDy  by  Gibbon, 

are  not  doeely  enough  eonneoted  with  the  subject  to  require  an  editorial  note. 

But,  as  they  sometimes  throw  Hght  on  the  politioal  boundaries,  and  as  they  have 

been  recently  much  investigated,  some  bibliographical  indications  of  literature 

on  tiie  eastern  bishoprics  may  be  useful. 

Parthey :  Notiti»  Gr»o»  Episcopatnnm  (along  with  Hierocles). 

EL  Geuer :  Die  Zeitbestimmung  der  grieoh.  Not  Episc,  Jahrb.  f.  protest  Theo- 
logie,  xiL  656  sqq. ;  Zeitsch.  f.  wiss.  Theologie,  xxxv.  419 s^^.  /Bys.  Ztsch.,  L 
245  (on  eastern  Fatriarohates) ;  ti.  22.  Also  edition  of  BasU's  Notitia  (early 
in  ninth  century)  in  "  Georgius  Cyprius*'  (edition  Teubner,  1890). 

W.  Ramsay :  Articles  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.  1884,  1887 ;  HistoriosI 
Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  1890,  passim. 

De  Boor :  Ziaeh.  i.  Kirohengesohiohte.  xii.  303 1^^.,  519  s^^.  (1890) ;  xiv.  073  nqq, 
(1893). 

Duchesne:  Byz.  Ztsch.,  i.  531  9qq,  (cool  geogr.  of  Illyricum). 

21.  LEGEND  OF  THE  FINDING  OF  THE  TRUE  0ROS8-(P-  ^) 

The  legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  Gross  by  Judas  for  St  Helena  has  come 
down  in  Syriac,  Greek  and  Latin  venions.  See  E.  Nestle.  Bys.  Zeitschrift,  iv. 
p.  319-345.  who  makes  it  probable  that  the  original  Helena  legend  was  in  Striae, 
and  prints  the  oldest  Greek  version  extant  from  a  Sinai  Ms.  of  the  eighth  oen- 
tury  copied  by  Mr.  Rendel  Harris.  (The  Greek  from  later  Mbs.  (1)  in  J.  Gretser^B 
huge  treatise,  De  Onice  Ghristi  (1600),  ii.  530  sgg.,  and  Holder,  Inventio  verse 
eruois,  1889;  (2)  in  Greteer,  op.  ctC,  ii  543  Bqq,;  (3)  Wotke,  Wiener  Studien, 
1891,  p.  300  Bqq. ;  the  Latin  (1)  in  the  Sanctuarium  (a  rather  rare  book ;  e.  1479) 
of  Mombritius,  and  in  Acta  Sanot.,  May  4.  L,  445  tgg. ;  (2)  in  Holder,  op.  cct  ; 
(3)  in  Mombritius,  ««.  dX. ;  the  Syriac  (1)  from  seventh  century  Bfs..  in  iHeBtle's 
Do  sancta  Gruoe,  1889 ;  (2)  ib. ;  (3)  in  Bedjan's  Acta  Martyrum  et  Sanetorum, 
1890,  p^  3s6«g<7.) 

22.  ST.  GEORGE-{P.  472) 
The  article  on  St  George  by  Zdbkler  in  Hersog  and  Plitt's  Eneyolopvdia  has 
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beflnrapecMdAdbjthediMaMienof  F.  Gttrree  to  iheZeitioh.  1  wim*  Thcokgie.  xyi. 
lS90,p,46i8qq.  '*  RittsrSk  Ctooig  to  GtMdUehte,  Lemnde,  iL  Kuost."  [There 
is  no  queetioii  thAi  the  Aeto  (to  AeL  Sanot.  83rd  April)  are  apoerynhal  and 
legendiury.  Thej  are  rwnarkame  for  the  hotrible  detoriptioiu  of  aoenee  of  martyp- 
dom,  which  night  eenre  as  a  text  to  elueidate  the  piotnree  on  the  walls  of  the 
earione  round  Ghuoh  of  San  Stefano  on  the  EBcniiline.]  Qdrres  arrivee  at 
ptaotioaUr  the  aame  oonolnaion  as  Tillemont  (M^  eod..  185-9,  WMO).  All 
the  details  of  St.  C^eorge's  martyrdom  are  unoertain ;  but  St.  George  existed  and 
suffered  as  a  martyr  to  the  Bast  in  some  pre^onstantinian  perseeution.  Tillemont 
established  the  reality  of  St.  George  by  the  existence  of  his  cult  (he  was  a 
^aA^«^f««)  to  the  sixth  oentory ;  Gonres  proves  that  it  aLready  existed  to  the 
fifth  eentnry .  (1)  The  round  Chmroh  of  St.  George  at  Thessalonioa  is  not  younger 
than  the  fifth  oentury  and  possibly  belongs  to  the  fourth ;  (8)  Venantius  (Carm« 
ii.  18,  pw  41,  ed.  M.  H.  G.)  mentions  a  Gallic  basilica  to  St  George,  founded  by 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris;  <d)  the  decree  of  Pope  Gdarius  de  librii  turn  recipiendii, 
at  end  of  fifth  century,  condemns  the  Acta  of  St.  Geoige  as  apooryphal,  but 
onnf  esses  his  historical  existence. 

Tlie  connexion  of  his  name  with  a  dragon-slaying  legend  does  not  relegate  him 
to  the  region  of  myth.  For  oyer  against  the  fabulous  Ohristian  dragon-sUyer, 
Theodore  of  the  Bithynian  Heiadea,  we  can  set  Agapetus  of  Synnada  and 
Anacius,  who  though  celebrated  as  dragon-slayers  were  historical  persons. 

Gibbon's  theory  which  identifies  St  George  with  George  of  Gappadooia  has 
nothing  to  be  said  for  it ;  but  Gdrres  potots  out  that  it  is  not  open  to  any  objection 
on  the  ground  that  George  of  Gappaaoda  was  an  Arian.  For  there  are  examples 
of  Arians  admitted  toto  the  Martyrologium :  he  dtes  Agapetus  of  Synnada  and 
Auxentius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Mopsnestia.  (It  is  to  be  noted  that  one  recension 
of  the  Acta  &  Georgii  was  edited  by  Arians.) 


sa  THR  GHURCHBS  OF  OONBTANTINE  AT  JEBU8ALBM— (P-  ^) 

In  regard  to  Gonstanttoe's  Ghurches  at  Jerusalem  it  may  be  said,  without 
entering  upon  the  question  as  to  the  true  positions  of  Golgotha  and  the  Holy 
SepnJchre,  that  it  is  certato  that  these  Ghurohes-~(l)  the  round  Ghuroh  of  the 
Anastasis  which  contained  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  (8)  adjacent  Basilica,  dedicated 
to  the  Grose — stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Ghurvdi  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Injured  by  the  Persians  (614  a.d.)  they  were  restored  some  years  later,  and  a 
plan  of  the  buildings  drawn  up,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  by  the 
pilgrim  Areulfns  Is  extant,  and  is  of  great  importance  for  the  topograi^. 
Some  traces  of  the  old  buildings  still  remato.  '*The  relatiye  position  of  the 
Churches  is  the  lame ;  the  circular  Church  of  the  Anastasis  has  preeeryed  its  form; 
tiie  south  wall  of  the  Basilica  can  be  traced  from  '  Calvary '  eastward,  and  one  of 
the  large  cisterns  constructed  by  Constanttoe  has  been  discovered"  (Sir  C.  Wilson, 
in  SmiUi's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  new  ed.,  1893,  p^  1654).  Mr.  Feigusson's  theory 
which  identified  the  Chuioh  of  the  Besurrection  with  the  mosque  known  as 
Kubbet-es-Sakhrah,  the  Dome  of  the  Book  (withto  the  soHialled  "  Haram  area  "), 
is  now  quite  exploded. 

The  Dome  ct  the  Bode  has  its  own  question,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Constantino.  Is  it  of  Saracenic  origto  dating  from  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century— built  perhsfis  by  a  Greek  architect?  or  was  it  originally  a  Christian 
Church,  and  cooverted  into  a  mosque  ?  It  has  been  identified  by  ifrafwaot  Sepp 
with  a  Church  of  St.  Sophia  built  by  Justinian.  Sir  C.  Wilson  thinks  that  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  St  Sophia,  whicli  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians ;  "that  it 
was  rebuilt  with  the  old  material  by  Abdul-Melik  who  covered  it  with  a  dome, 
and  that  it  was  agato  repaired  and  redeoorated  by  El  MamCkn  (t6.,  p.  1657). 

The  adjacent  mosque  el-Aksa  occupies  the  site  of  the  mosque  of  Omar.  It 
was  built  by  Abd  al  Malik,  "out  of  the  ruins  of  Justinians  Church  of  St. 
Mary"  (Wilson,  ib,),  which  is  fully  described  by  Procopius;  but  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  whether  the  Church  was  on  the  same  site  as  the  mosque  or 
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(m>  Feiycm  and  ottim)  in  the  MMith-«Mtem  miMr  of  iha  ''Hmwh  ana," 
where  tLere  are  Taolta  apparently  of  the  Jnatinianean  ace. 

For  further  detaila  see  Sir  O.  WUion'i  artide  Jeraaalem,  died  abore; 
Mr.  T.  H.  Lewii*  eany  on  the  Ohnnh  of  Oonetantine  at  Jemaalem  in  the 
Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Sooiety,  1891;  Sepp,  Die  FelaenkuppeU  eine  Jn»- 
tinianisehe  Bophien-hirahe ;  Tarions  papers  in  the  Palestine  BxpJoration  Fnnd 
publioations. 


The  reeent  pnblieation  of  a  geographieal  deseriptkn  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Baghdad  by  an  Arable  writer,  Ibn  Serapion.  of  whom  nothing  is  known  eooeept 
that  he  wrote  in  the  early  years  of  the  tenth  oentor^,  by  Mr.  Gay  Le  SMsge 
( with  translation  and  oommentary,  in  the  JownuU  of  tM  Rojfol  AtitUie  Am.,  1896, 
January  and  April ;  op.  addenda  in  July,  and  1896,  Ootober),  is  of  oonsidemUe 
Importanoe. 

It  shows  that  since  the  tenth  oentury  great  alterations  hav«  taken  place  in 
the  oottTse  of  the  Tigris  and  Buphrates.  Mid  shows  what  these  alteraUons  were ; 
It  gives  a  elear  aooount  of  the  oanal  system  which  drew  the  overflow  of  the 
Euphrates  into  the  Tigris ;  and  it  supplies  moat  important  data  for  the  reoon- 
struotion  of  the  tonography  of  Baghdid. 

Before  the  Oaliphate.  the  River  Tigris  followed  its  present  coarse,  from 
Knt-al-Amarah  (about  100  miles  below  Baghdftd)  flowing  in  a  sonth-easterly 
direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Buphrates.  But  during  the  middle  ages— in 
the  tenth  oentury  for  example — it  flowed  almost  due  south  "running  down  the 
ohannel  now  known  as  the  Shatt-al-Hay.  and  passing  through  tEe  city  of 
Wftsie"  (Le  Strange.  t6.,  Jan..  p.  3|.  The  diangee  in  the  Buj^tes  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Le  Strange  (p.  4) :  A  little  above  Al-KOf  a  ' '  the  stream  bi- 
furcated. The  branch  to  the  right — considered  then  as  the  main  stream  of  the 
Buphrates.  but  now  known  as  the  HuuUyya  Ganal— ran  down  past  Al- 
Kfua,  and  a  short  distance  below  the  city  became  lost  in  the  western  part  of  the 
great  Swamp,"  which  also  swallowed  up  the  waters  of  the  Tigris.  The  stream 
to  the  left  or  eastward  called  the  SQrft  Canal— which,  in  its  upper  reaeh, 
follows  the  line  of  the  modem  Buphiates—ran  a  short  coarse  and  then  split  up 
into  numerous  canals  whose  waters  for  the  most  part  flowed  out  into  the 
Tigris  above  Wftsit."  The  great  Swamp  in  which  the  streams  of  both  Tigris 
and  Euphratee  lost  themsdves  was  drained  by  the  Tidal  Bstuary  which  reached 
the  sea  at  Abbad&n.  *  *  a  town  which,  on  account  of  the  recession  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  now  lies  nearly  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  present  shore>line  ^ 

It  should  be  eanmilly  remembered  in  reading  the  account  of  the  events  after 
Julian's  death  that  the  Tigris  has  also  altered  its  course  to  the  north  of 
Ctesiphon  sinoe  the  tenth  century.  From  a  point  below  Samatr&  to  a  point 
above  BaghdAd.  it  followed  a  shorter  and  more  westerly  ohannd  than  at  the 
present  day. 

As  to  the  canal  Nahr-al-Maiik  (see  above,  p.  608).  Mr.  Le  Stnmge  saya  (A., 
Jan.,  p.  75).  that  " roughly  speaking  it  followed  the  line  of  the  modem  Badh- 
wftniyya  Canal 

It  may  be  added  that  the  geogmphioal  woric  of  Abu4-Fidft,  nuntioned  by 
Gibbon,  p.  496,  n.  64,  is  not  very  valuable,  being  ndther  good  nor  early.  The 
anthorilattve  Arabic  text  is  that  of  Beinand.  IQ^,  and  then  is  a  Frendi  tcanala- 
tion  by  &  Guyard>  188S^  On  early  geogn^hioal  works  in  Axafaie,  seeLe  Stzange\i 
Palestine  under  the  Blodems  (PaL  fixplor.  Fund). 
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ADDENDA 


p.  304, 1.  17,  the  luminoas  trophy  of  the  cross,  phced  above  the  meridiAn  sun. 
[I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  here  the  ingenioiis  and  plausible  su^^gestion 
communicated  to  me  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  that  what  Constantme  saw 
was  the  phenomenon  of  mock-suns  (not  uncommon  in  northern,  but  rare  in 
southern,  latitudes).  The  real  sun,  with  three  mock-suns,  might  have  ap- 
peared to  his  eyes  as  a  cross.] 
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